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PREFACE 


The 18th Symposium Aristotelicum, dedicated to the first Book of Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, was held in Leuven from 7th to 13th July 2008. The symposium 
was hosted by the international centre Aristoteles latinus and the De Wulf 
Mansion Centre for Ancient, Medieval and Renaissance Philosophy at the 
Institute of Philosophy. It was a pleasure to see the Symposium Aristotelicum 
return to Leuven, where the second Symposium was organized in 1960 by the 
late Suzanne Mansion. The seminars were held in premises of the Irish College 
and, on Wednesday, at the Royal Academy in Brussels. There is the list of all 
participants below. Michael Frede was still involved in the early preparation of 
this symposium, but we were alas bereft of his participation. The organization 
of the colloquium would not have been possible without the financial support 
of the Flemish Research Foundation (FWO), the Cornelia de Vogel Foundation 
and the Joseph Van de Wiele Foundation. I am very pleased to have this volume 
published at Oxford University Press following the publication of the previous 
colloquia. 1 express my gratitude to Peter Momtchiloff and to the anonymous 
referees of the Press. In the preparation of this complex volume for publication, 1 
could count on the technical collaboration of Michiel Van den Bosch (Typeface 
n.v., Leuven). 

Aristotle's book Alpha stands as the introduction ofa complex work later called 
Metaphysics. On the composition of this work, on the overall unity of Aristotle's 
metaphysical project and on the place of Alpha init, there has been an long debate 
among scholars. Werner Jaeger, for instance, argued that Alpha was an earlier 
attempt by Aristotle at defining wisdom and had only later been integrated as an 
introduction in a much more sophisticated project ofa science of being as being, 
—a claim not shared by the contributors of this volume. In Alpha, Aristotle presents 
his philosophical project as a search for wisdom, the supreme form ofknowledge 
worth for its own sake. This wisdom is found in the knowledge of the first 
principles allowing us to explain whatever exists. As Aristotle shows, the earlier 
philosophers had all been seeking such a wisdom; they had, however, divergent 
views on what these principles are and how they are causes of everything. Before 
Aristotle sets out his own views on the principles, he examines in this first book 
his predecessors' views. Since antiquity, this book thus played a crucial role in 
all attempts to reconstruct the early history of philosophy. Most scholars tend to 
read this text as the story ofa gradual discovery of the four causes culminating in 
Aristotle's own doctrine. But, as Stephen Menn in his forthcoming book on the 


Metaphysics argues, Aristotle's reading of the early history of philosophy is much 
less progressive and optimistic than is mostly thought. In A 3-6, Aristotle does 
not show that the earlier views gradually converge in understanding wisdom as 
the science of the four causes, but rather presents them as a “series of aspirations 
to wisdom, each successively disappointed”. Disappointed, but not entirely, as 
they confront us with a series of fundamental difficulties about the principles, as 
is clear in Aristotle's critical examination of his predecessors” views, ending up 
with a lengthy discussion of Plato's doctrine of the Forms, in A7—10. In book 
Beta (which was the subject ofa previous Symposium) Aristotle will discuss the 
aporiai about the concept of ultimate wisdom in a systematic way. This first book, 
however, is a unique opportunity to discuss the difficulties not in an abstract 
manner, but in confrontation with different positions defended by the first sophoi. 
Book Alpha is not just a fundamental text for reconstructing the origin of Greek 
philosophy, it sets itself the agenda of Aristotle's own project of wisdom after 
what he learned from his predecessors, and in particularly from Plato. 

Metaphysics Alpha is undoubtedly one of the most studied texts of Aristotle, 
as it is also used as the obligatory starting point for all studies on early Greek 
philosophy. Yet the discussion at the Symposium of the whole text, section by 
section, in an international group of scholars, reading the text primarily from 
Aristotle's intention, and not taking it as a “Fundgrube” of earlier doctrines, 
has provided original approaches to well-trodden texts. In comparison to the 
previous volumes of the Symposium Aristotelicum, this volume has the privilege of 
presenting a new critical edition of the text which was central in all discussions. 
Oliver Primavesi not only contributed to the Symposium a paper on one section, 
but also offered the participants a new edition of Metaphysics Alpha, with an 
impressive apparatus, based upon an exhaustive investigation of the whole 
manuscript tradition, the medieval translations and the indirect tradition. His 
introduction to the edition reveals new insights into the question which has 
haunted editors of the Metaphysics since Bekker, namely the relation between 
the two traditions of the texts (a and B). The contributors were grateful to 
have this text at their disposal in their discussion at the Symposium and in the 
final redaction of their respective chapters. Primavesi himself profited from the 
input of the expert readers of the new edition. The symposium thus offered a 
wonderful laboratory for this major editorial project. 1] am convinced that all 
scholars working on this celebrated text of Aristotle will be delighted to have not 
just 'proceedings” of a symposium, but also appreciate having this new edition 
included in this volume. 


Carlos Steel 
Leuven, 2 May 2012 
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The Desire to Know 


Metaphysics A1 


GIUSEPPE CAMBIANO 


The first chapter of Aristotle's Metaphysics begins with the celebrated sentence 
that “All men by nature desire to know (toú siSévar ópéyovtas púser)” and 
ends with the claim that “clearly wisdom (oogpía) is science (érmori un) about 
certain causes and principles”. How does Aristotle reach this conclusion? At- 
tempting to reconstruct Aristotle's argument, 1 will divide the chapter into six 
parts — 980%21-27; 980*%27-—P25; 980%25-981* 12; 981? 12P13; 981% 13-25; 98125 
982*3 — each characterized by peculiar topics and modes of argument. But the 
conclusion of A 1 leaves indeterminate the causes and principles which are the 
objects of sophia, and therefore 1 will end with both a short analysis of some 
points of the second chapter, which explain that it is a matter of first causes 
and principles, and some brief remarks about the question of the relationships 
between A 1-2 and the lost Aristotles Protrepticas. 


1. The human desire of knowing 


All men by nature desire to know. A sign of this is the delight men take in having 
perceptions; for even apart from their usefulness they take delight in these percep- 
tions for themselves, and above all in perception by sight. For not only with a view 
to action, but even when we are not going to do anything, we prefer seeing to almost 
everything else. The reason is that this, most of all the senses, makes us know and 
brings to light many differences”. (980*21-27) 


i The translations of Aristotelian texts are taken from the Revised Oxford Translation (edited by 
J. Barnes), with some minor changes, and those of Alexander of Aphrodisias from Dooley's translation. 
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The initial statement, both universal and affirmative, is strengthened by phusel. 
Sometimes, for example in the Physics, Aristotle takes this expression to be 
equivalent to “always or for the most part”. But clearly “all men” excludes that 
only most men desire to know.? If we assume that there is a connection be- 
tween temporality and modality or that they are not distinguished in Aristotle's 
thought, we can assert that the desire to know belongs always and necessarily to 
all men. Maybe in Aristotle's choice the verb oregesthai, instead of epithumein, for 
example, or similar verbs, aims at emphasizing that it is a desire for something 
regarded as objectively good, rather than a merely impulsive desire. From this 
standpoint oregesthaí appears to be synonymous of ephiesthai, which expresses a 
natural tendency towards something.? By the words “all” and phusei Aristotle un- 
derlines that this desire belongs to human nature in general and, consequently, 
to every man individually.* But how can we know and state that all men by 
nature desire to know? Aristotle does not introduce this universal statement 
as an endoxon, namely as a reputable opinion which is accepted “by everyone 
or by the majority or by the wise — i.e. by all, or by the majority, or by the 
most notable and reputable of them” (Topics 1 1. 100”21-23;1 10. 104*8—11), and 
which accordingly can be assumed as the premise in developing an argument. 
Nor does he present the content of his statement as a phainomenon in the strict 
sense of an observed fact (as, for example, the existence of movement). Nor 
does he discuss it by means of the method described in NE vu 1, 1145%2-7, 
where he says that we must “set the phenomena before us and, after first dis- 
cussing the difficulties, go on to prove, if possible, the truth of all the reputable 
opinions about these affections or, failing this, of the greater number and the 
most authoritative, for if we both resolve the difficulties and leave the reputable 
opinions undisturbed, we shall have proved the case sufficiently”. On the other 
hand, that our universal statement is neither an endoxon nor an observed fact is 
confirmed by the circumstance that Aristotle thinks that it requires a justifica- 
tion. What he produces is a sign, from which the truth of the initial statement 
can be inferred. It seems to be presupposed here that a sign is more evident 


2 On present tense sentences as referring not only to the time they are uttered, but as timeless 
sentences, meaning that things are always in the way the sentence states them to be, that is in an omni- 
temporal sense, see Hintikka 1973, 80-4.- 

1 The verb ephiesthai is frequently used in Met. A, but see also Pol. vu 13, 1331*39-41:“the happiness 
and well-being which all men manifestly (phaneron) desire (ephientaí), some have the power of attaining, 
but to others, from some accident or defect of nature, the atrainment of them is not granted”. This is a 
phainomenon (see phanerón) and, consequently, needs not to be proved by a sign inference or by a deduc- 
tion from premises. 

4 Tf we apply the distinction between universal predication katá pantós and universal predication 
kath? hauto (APo 1 4, 7372631), then the result will be that such an orexis tou eidenai pertains both to 
each member of the class “man and to the essence of man. On this distinction, see Le Blond 1996, 75-8; 
Sorabji 1980, 183-208. 
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and, in any case, better known to us than the thing of which it is a sign. It is 
then this sign inference that allows us to conclude that all men desire by nature 
to know. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, in his commentary on this book of Metaphysics, 
thinks that the reason why Aristotle starts with his universal statement is that, 
according to Aristotle himself, knowledge (grósis) is the perfection of the soul, 
above all “the rational soul, and still more of the rational soul whose end is the- 
oretical knowledge” (1. 2-7). But as a matter of fact Aristotle here uses the verb 
eidenai without qualification. He does not introduce any distinctions which 
were familiar either to him or to us, such as the distinctions between knowing 
that? and “knowing how” or “knowledge by acquaintance” and “by description” 
and so on. Bonitz points out that in this context eidenai has not a meaning re- 
stricted to philosophiae finibus, but must be taken in the loose sense vulgo habet.* 
In fact, the sequel of the chapter, interpreting the delight (agapésis) we take in 
our perceptions as a sign that all men desire to know, presupposes that per- 
ception (aisthésis) is eidenaí or, at least, a kind of eidenai. Aristotle does not say 
explicitly that all men feel this agapésis, but we can reasonably assume that he 
thought so. For, if only some people felt it, that would be a sign that only some 
people, not all men desire to know. Moreover, the sign inference can be sound 
"only if we assume, as I said, that aisthésis is eidenai or a kind of eidenai. Aristotle 
often combines the power to perceive, with both the capacity for pleasure and 
pain and the appetitive power, as for example in de anima (1 3, 414232-b7) or in 
NE (x 4, 11742632; see also X 3 1174P16-19, with explicit reference to pleas- 
ures of smell, horamata and akousmata). In a context in which ethical virtues are 
discussed, he says that “we must take as a sign of states (hexeis) the pleasure or 
pain that supervenes on acts” (NE 1 2, 11044-6). We cannot exclude that this 
assertion covers also cognitive states and from our passage in Metaphysics A 1, 
it follows that perception is accompanied by agapésis.? Aristotle uses the term 
agapésis only in this chapter: it is a hapax in all his preserved works. It is absent 
in Plato as well, who uses only the corresponding verb.* I think that in Aristotle 


5 See the definition of sign in APr 1 27, 70%6-9, and Mignucci 1975, 722; Weidemann 1989. 

S Bonitz 1849, 36-37. On the extension of the meaning of the verb ejdenai in Plato and on its 
relationships with epístasthai and gignóskein, see Lyons 1963, particularly 176-82, and on the meaning of 
epistasthai as understanding, Burnyeat 1981. 

7 On the relationship between pleasure and activity and on the different views on pleasure formu- 
lated in NE vn and NE x, see Owen 19712 and Bostock 1988. On pleasures we take in seeing, hearing 
and knowing, see already Plato, Philebus 21d9—e2. 

$ Aristotle's Protrepticas seems to have dealt with the topics both of agapán we take in seeing by itself 
and of the superiority of seeing (see B 70—77 Diring), but does not seem to have used the term agapésis. 
Jaeger 1956 thought that in Metaphysics A 1 Aristotle introduced views already expressed in his Protrep- 
ficus and assumed this presupposition in order to solve textual problems. But for some doubts -about 
modern reconstructions of the lost Protrepticus, see the conclusion-of this paper. 
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this linguistic choice is not accidental; he could have used, for example, the 
most common word “pleasure”, hédoné. In preferring agapésis, Aristotle presum- 
ably aimed at emphasizing that what we are faced with is a peculiar kind of 
pleasure, more exactly a kind of delight, as Ross rightly translates it. Nor should 
it be confused with any sort of pleasure by whatever sense and for every thing. 
It is not by chance that Alexander takes agapésis to be equivalent to philia (1.8) 
and in that he was followed by Asclepius in his own commentary (6.34). 

In fact, Aristotle thinks it necessary to qualify the kind of perception which 
is accompanied by delight and he says that all men — we must suppose that this 
is the subject of the proposition — “take delight in having these perceptions for 
themselves apart from their usefulness”. That is peculiar, above all, to the per- 
ception of sight. But this point too must be explained and, in putting forward 
his explanation, Aristotle changes the subject of the verb, which becomes “we”, 
so that he can include himself and his real and potential audience, consisting 
perhaps also of members of the Platonic Academy, into the initial “all men”: 
“we prefer (hairoumetha) sight to almost (ws eitretv) everything else”.? In Nico- 
machean Ethics (1 6, 1096” 16-19) the superiority of sight is argued by reference 
to the fact that “sight is pursued even when isolated from others”, as is intel- 
ligence (phronein).'* But in Met. A 1, the superiority of sight is explained, at 
first instance, by the preference we give to sight, even when the purpose is not 
action, present nor future. This is a relevant point because this preference cor- 
roborates the view that we consider not only sight, but in general the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake superior to action. In Nicomachean Ethics (X 3, 
117424—7) Aristotle says that “there are many things we should be keen about 
even if they brought no pleasure, e.g. seeing, remembering, knowing, possessing 
the excellences” and that, “if pleasures necessarily do accompany these, that 
makes no odds”. Hence it is not the fact that we take pleasure in seeing that 


9 According to Bonitz 1849, 37-8, o eimeiv (at 980%25) means “cum aliqua restrictione (non 
omnino)' with reference to something that should not be taken in its “plena significatione”. During the 
discussione in Leuven, André Laks keenly suggested that this restriction could be due to the fact that in 
other contexts Aristotle appears to emphasize hearing's importance in the process of learning (see infra 
9802225 and GA y 2, 781*26). However, in de sensu 1 437*12-17, Aristotle maintains the view on the 
superiority of sight, remarking that the logos “is a cause of instruction (mathésis) in virtue of its being 
audible, which it is, not in its own right, but incidentally (kata symbebékos); since it is composed of words, 
and each word is a symbol. Accordingly, of persons destitute from birth of either sense, the blind are 
more intelligent (phronimóteroi) than the deaf and dumb”. ; 

10 Other arguments on the superiority of sight are advanced in NE, where Aristotle says that seeing 
does not involve pain, but this characteristic pertains also to smelling, to akousmata, memory and hopes 
(x 2, 1173916-20;X 4, 1176*1-3). For a Platonic parallel on this point, see Philebus 51b3-52b8,and Phaedo 
65sb1-6, where however sight is fianked by the sense of hearing). On the physiological basis of the dif 
ferences among perceptions in Aristotle, see Lloyd 1996, 126-37. 
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explains why we prefer the perception of sight and those other activities. Ín- 
terestingly enough, in this passage the perception of sight is listed side-by- 
side with memory and eidenai, but the evidence for their superiority must be 
sought beyond the pleasure that accompanies them. That means that the end 
we pursue are these activities, not the pleasure that they produce or that which 
accompanies them. Thus, since from the beginning Aristotle's argument takes 
a teleological course. Every orexis has a teleological character (De anima 11 10, 
433*15-30) and its object (the orekton) is either the good or what appears to be 
good; the latter is what is pleasant and desirable (epithumeton) and epithumia is a 
kind of orexis.** But in Met. A 1 it is eidenai which is orekton and, as the orexiís is 
phusei, it is hard to think that eidenai is an end pursued only because it appears 
to be good and not because it is good. Knowledge as end (and not as means 
for something else) is not an object of choice and deliberation and, since nature 
does nothing in vain? and the desire to know is by nature, we can conclude 
that the desire to know is good. I do not exclude that, in the Aristotelian intel- 
lectual context, to claim that all men desire to know was also a way to under- 
line a clashing contrast with Eudoxus; for the latter “thought pleasure was the 
good because he saw [horán; that is a phainomenon] all things, both rational and 
irrational, aiming (ephiemena) at it, and because in all things that which is the 
object of choice is what is excellent, and that which is most the object of choice 
the greatest good; thus the fact that all things moved towards the same object 
indicated [ménuei; that is a sign] that this was for all things the chief good (for 
each thing, he argued, finds its own good, as it finds its own nourishment); and 
that which is good for all things and at which all aim (ephietai) was the good” 
(NE x 2, 1172P9-15). According to Eudoxus then it is the aiming of all things 
at pleasure that is a sign that pleasure is the good, whereas according to Aris- 
totle agapán is the sign that all men aim at knowing (at perception, primarily) 
and, therefore, it is knowledge which is the good. Aristotle does not share the 
objection to Eudoxus “that that at which all things aim (ephietai) is not neces- 
sarily good”, because he thinks that “that which everyone thinks (dokei) really is 
so”.3 What Aristotle rejects is that the pleasure is the good, not that it is a good 
and, within this restriction, he is disposed to admit a point of Eudoxus' argu- 
ment, i.e. that that at which all things aim is good (although, not necessarily the 
good). But as for men, the fact that they all aim to know entails that knowing 


1 Cf. also MA 6 700P25-29; BE vn 2, 1235925-27. 

* The view that nature does nothing in vain is not explicit in this passage, but it can reasonably be 
presupposed (see Irwin 1996, 371—3, and also 402—11 on desire and perception). On the orekton as cause 
of animal movement, see Furley 1978 and Richardson 1992. 

13 NE x 2, 1172P36-1173%2. NE 1 1, 1094*2-3 states that “the good has rightly been regarded to be 
that at which all things aim (pant' ephietal)”. See also Rhet. 1 6, 1362%21-31. 
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too is good. In Eudemian Ethics, in a context concerning friendship, Aristotle 
says that “life in its active sense and as end” is perception and knowledge and 
that the desire (orexis) of living is congenital (emphutos) in all, “for living must 
be regarded as a kind of knowledge (gnórizein)”:“it is for this reason — he adds — 
that one always desires to live, because one always desires to know”, * 

From the beginning, the chapter stresses that perceptions are pursued for 
their own sake. This holds for the senses in general, not only for the sight: 
malista at 980*23 means higher degree, not an exclusive property. But it is sight 
that especially fits the argument, because it, above all, appears to be pursued for 
its own sake. But what is the reason we prefer sight to the other senses in this 
respect? Aristotle is not satisfied with the observation of human preferences 
as empirical facts. He deems it necessary to explain these preferences. In his 
language that means the exhibition of the cause, aition: the reason is that sight 
“makes us know (gnórizein) and brings to light many differences (ÓnAoi S1a- 
popác)”. The cognitive power of the perceptions by sight, especially of those 
pursued for their own sake, explains why we are delighted by them and prefer 
them. We could have ascertained the superiority of sight on the ground of its 
usefulness, but in this case — if we accept that sigbt is representative of knowl- 
edge — the end at which all men aim would not be knowledge, but some other 
things, which can be attained by knowledge. Then it was necessary, from the 
beginning, to describe the perception of sight not in instrumental, but in cogni- 
tive terms. This will be an essential point for the second chapter of Metaphysics 
A as well. 

Also the malista at 980%26 points at superiority, rather than at an exclu- 
sive property. Hence the question is to understand what accounts for the 
greater cognitive power of sight for men. We may presume that kal at 980*27 
is epexegetic, so that “brings to light many differences” accounts for its greater 
cognitive power. But Aristotle does not produce any hints nor examples as a 
clarification. He does not say, for example, whether the differences concern 
individual objects of the same species or even different species and so on.'5 
Ancient commentators were already puzzled by this question and for a solution 
they appealed to other Aristotelian texts, such as de anima or de sensu. Alexan- 
der's explanation of the greater cognitive power of sight insists on the fact that 
“more than the other senses, this sense of sight enables us to know not only 
one another but also the divine heavenly bodies”. This is a Platonic topic and 
it is not by chance that Alexander introduces a reference to Plato's Tímaeus 


14 EE y1 12, 12442329, 1245*9-10; cf. also NE IX 9, 1170 a 16-29. 
5 On the meaning of difference”, see Met. Á 9, 1018*12-15;1 3, 105423—1055*2, and on enantiotes as 
greatest difference, 1 4, 1055330. See also Cat. 3, 1P16-24; 5, 3P121. 
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(4:741-b3), according to which “it is through this sense that *we procured phi- 
losophy”; for when we fix our gaze on the heavens and contemplate their order 
and ineffable beauty, we arrive at a notion (ennoia) of the one who fashioned 
them” (1. 15-20).** This account explains the superiority of sight by the supe- 
riority of its objects and, therefore, by its contribution to a superior theological 
view. But in Aristotle's chapter there is no hint of such a direction. As for the 
capacity of sight of bringing to light many differences, Alexander appeals to 
the typical Aristotelian doctrine of the sensibles specific to each sense, namely 
those which can be perceived only by one sense and not by the others. Sight's 
peculiar sensibles are, as we know, colours and Alexander comments that “there 
are many differences of colour between the extremes of white and black, such 
as grey, auburn, bright and darker red, and pale yellow; but there is no large 
number of such differences between hot and cold or dry and moist”, which 
are the sensibles specific of touch (1. 22-2,2).17 In de anima (11 2, 4268-12) 
Aristotle ascribes to each sense the power to discriminate the diaphorai which 
exist within its particular group of sensible qualities. But that is true for all the 
senses; sight discriminates white and black, taste sweet and bitter and so on. In 
a passage of de generatione animalium (v 1, 780”14—781*2) Aristotle distinguishes 
two meanings of the expression “keen sight”, that is the power of seeing at a 
distance and the power of distinguishing (diaisthanesthai) as accurately as pos- 
sible the objects seen, and connects the latter meaning to perception of colours. 
The cause of secing keenly in this sense is the purity of the sense-organ, i.e. of 
the eye, whereas the cause of seeing keenly at a distance is the position of the 
eyes. But Aristotle adds that we can say the same thing holds for the sense of 
hearing and the sense of smell as well and that accuracy “in judging the dif 
ferences of sounds and smells depends on the purity of the sense-organ” (v2, 
7811-22). In de sensu (4, 442*19-21) he says that savours and colours “contain 
respectively about the same number of species (eidé)”, that is seven. In some 
passages, even touch seems endowed with the power to discriminate more than 
one set of different qualities among its specific perceptibles and “more than any 
other sense it appears to be correlated to several distinct kinds of objects, and to 
recognize more than one category of contrast”, i.e. greatest differences, such as 
heat and cold, dry and wet, and other similar oppositions (DA 11 6, 418*%13—14; 
PA n 1, 647*16-19). It then seems that Aristotle's remarks about specific sensi- 
bles alone do not suffice to account for the superiority of sight. We could think 
that the notion of sight covers a major area and concerns also the perception of 


16 This explanation is repeated by Asclepius (6. 8—14), but with reference to the Phaedo. 
17 For the connection between sight and colours, see also Plato, Charm. 184d10-e1; Resp. VI 507 
dio—e1, $08c4—7; Theaet. 184b8—10, d7-e1. 
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common sensibles. As we know, colours can be perceived only by sight, but that 
does not mean that sight can perceive only colours. In many passages, Aristotle 
talks about sight and seeing in relation to common sensibles or things or states 
of affairs or events, for example about secing the moon or an eclipse (APo 1 34, 
89? 10-13). In de sensu he says explicitly that “the faculty of seeing, thanks to the 
fact that all bodies are coloured, brings tidings (aggelles) of multitudes of distine- 
tive qualities (diaphoras) of all sorts: whence it is through this sense especially 
(malista) that we perceive the common sensibles, viz. figure, magnitude, motion, 
number; while hearing announces only the distinctive qualities of sound, and, 
to some few animals, those also of voice” (1.437*5-11).% And a little later he 
emphasizes that “surely no one sense, or, if any, the sense of sight rather than 
any other, can discern (gnórizein) the common sensibles” (4. 442P13). If so, the 
interpretation which appeals to the common sensibles seems to be preferable. 


2. Animal knowledge and human knowledge 


By nature animals are born with the faculty of perception, and from perception 
memory is not produced in some of them, but is produced in others. And therefore 
the latter are more intelligent and more apt at learning than those which cannot 
remember; intelligent without learning the animals which are incapable of hearing 
sound, e.g. the bee, and any other race of animals like it, whereas those which besides 
memory have this sense of hearing, can learn. (9802725) 


The Aristotelian argument at 980*%21-27 could be construed deductively by in- 
verting the order of the sentences, in the following way: 1) sight brings to light 
many differences; 2) sight, bringing to light many differences, makes us know 
more than the other senses; 3) sight, even when pursued for its own sake, as it 
makes us know more than the other senses, is accompanied by delight and is 
preferred by us to the other senses; 4) the fact that all men take delight in per- 
ceptions and, above all, in sight is a sign that all men desire to know. Here, the 
initial statement of the chapter does not appear as a premise (neither as endoxon, 
nor as phainomenon), from which some consequences are immediately inferred, 
but as a conclusion inferred by a sign inference and a causal explanation, strictly 


18 Dooley 1989, 13 n. 10, remarks that Alexanders explanation differs from the reason given by 
Aristotle in de sensu 1, 43725-11. On the contrary, in his commentary on de sensu, Alexander endorses 
Aristotles reason, saying that sight “perceives size and movement and shape and number through its 
apprehension of colour” (in De sens. 12, 27-29). On the relationship, either necessary or accidental, be- 
tween “to be coloured' and to have properties such as size, shape etc., see Everson 1997, 149—5S0, 193-4. 
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connected to one another.*? Obviously the initial statement, which has been 
proved, could be used as a premise for some other argument, but that is not 
what Aristotle does in the sequel ofthe chapter. As a matter of fact, from 980*27 
on, he introduces a reference to animals, whose function in the argument is 
not easy to understand. This reference is introduced by men oun, which cannot 
mean “therefore”, as conclusion of the former argument, because Aristotle is 
now referring to animals, while before he had talked about men (anthrópoi at 
980*21, agapóntai at 980%23, prattómen at 980*%24, hairoumetha at 980%5, hémas at 
980*26). On the contrary, we must think that the combination men oun marks a 
transition to a new topic, in a sense which has been noticed already by Bonitz 
and Denniston.?* In my opinion, it is an expression which is used by Aristotle 
here and elsewhere in this chapter to connect different sections, and to intro- 
duce every time new elements which must be taken into consideration. But in 
what sense does the new reference to the animals here fit the argument? 
Aristotle neither assumes nor denies that animals have the desire to know 
or to perceive, and that they take delight in perceiving or seeing. He merely 
states that “by nature animals are born with the faculty of sensation”. We know 
from other Aristotelian texts that animals are different from man and also have 
orexis, especially those capable of locomotion. Any living thing which has sen- 
sory faculty, has the appetitive faculty, for appetite is the genus of which desire, 
passion, and wish are the species, and has the power to take pleasure or pain 
(DA 11 3, 414% 1-6). In particular, all animals have the sense of touch and, if 
they possess this sense, they have also orexís, above all epithumia which is orexis 
of what is pleasant (ibid. 11 3, 414” 15-16, see Topics v1 3, 140%27—141*4 and also 
VI 8, 146"36—147*4; Rhet, 1 11, 1370%16-18). And all animals have epithumia of 
food because they are sensible to the pleasure which derives from food (PA un 


12 A similar type of argument, first by a sign and then by a causal explanation, is used also in Poet. 4, 
1448* 15-16: “imitacion (mimeisthai) is natural (surmphuton) to man from childhood, one of his advantages 
over the other animals being this, that he is the most imitative, and learns at firse by imitation. And it is 
also natural for all to delight (chairein) in works of imitation. A sign (sémeion) of this is what happens in 
fact: though the objects themselves may be painful to see, we delight to view the most realistic represen— 
tations of them in art, the forms for example of the lowest animals and of dead bodies. The explanation 
(aition) is to be found in a further fact: to be learning something is the greatest of pleasures not only to 
the philosopher but also to the rest of mankind, however small their capacity for it; the reason of the de- 
light in seeing the picture is that one is at the same time learning”. However, we could wonder whether 
mimnesis is an exlusive property of man or of some other animals too (cf. HA viu 12, 5972329, but the 
authenticity of this book is disputed). 

20 Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus 540%59-61: “ubi non e superioribus notio explicatur, sed prorsus novi 
aliquid profertur”. See also Denniston 1951, 470—3, who talks of a transitional function of this expres- 
sion, equivalent to “now”, and remarks that it occurs almost always near the beginning of a sentence; and 
Netz 2001-2002. 
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17, 661*6-8). Sometimes Aristotle apparently attributes to animal perception 
also a cognitive aim: “the function of the animal is not only to generate (which 
is common to all living things), but they all of them participate also in a kind 
of knowledge (gnósis), some more and some less, and some very little (mmikras) 
indeed. For they have sense-perception, and this is a kind of knowledge (gnósis 
tis). (If we consider the value of this we find that it is of great importance com- 
pared with the class of lifeless objects, but of little compared with the use of the 
intelligence (phronésis). For against the latter the mere participation in touch 
and taste seems to be practically nothing, but beside plants and stones it seems 
most excellent; for it would seem a treasury (agapétón) to gain even this kind of 
knowledge rather than to lie in a state of death and non-existence” (GA 1 23, 
731305). The question is whether the purpose of this kind of animal gnósis 
is only their survival or knowledge for its own sake as well. In a passage of EE 
(1 2, 1230*36-1231*15) Aristotle asserts that the brutes seems insensible to the 
pleasures of practically all the senses other than taste and touch, e.g. to harmony 
or beauty.” Similarly in EN (m1 13, 1118%1-23; cfalso EE mu 2, 12302135) he 
states that animals other than man do not take pleasures connected with objects 
of vision, such as colors and shapes and paintings, or objects of hearing, such 
as music, or odour, “except incidentally” and explains this “incidentally” by the 
example of the dogs, who “do not delight (chairein) in the scent of hares, but 
in the eating of them, but the scent told them the hares were there; nor does 
the lion delight in the lowing of the ox, but in eating it; but he perceived by 
the lowing that it was near, and therefore appears to delight (chairein) in the 
lowing”. These Aristotelian texts attribute to animals as neither a kind of per- 
ception pursued for its own sake nor a desire for that kind of perception, nor a 
pleasure which accompanies these perceptions. We can suppose that Aristotle, 
when talking, in a context concerning men, about seeing pursued for its own 
sake and not only with a view to action or to its usefulness, had already drawn 
a line of demarcation between man and other animals. Nevertheless, he thinks 
that the reference to animals is needed. Perhaps the reason is that the reference 
allows a better articulation of the notion of eidenai. In this way, at least Alex- 
ander interprets the passage, as i£it alms at showing what sophia is and who the 
sophos is (3. 17). The comparison between the cognitive powers of both animals 
and man enables Aristotle to detect the kinds of knowledge, which are specific 


22 On pleasures taken in smelling odours of flowers, see de sensu 5, 443264449, where Aristotle 
emphasizes that “of this species of odour man alone is sensible” and finds “the reason why the perception 
of such odours is peculiar to man” in the characteristic state of man' brain. On this topic, see Freeland 
1992, 23841. 
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to man and so to understand the true and higher content of the human desire 
to know. 

The first statement of the chapter is neither a definition of man in a tech- 
nical sense, by genus and differentia, nor a predication of an accidental property, 
because according to Aristotle an accidental predication can never be universal 
(see Met. Á 9, 101725-1018*2). I think that we can reasonably maintain that 
Aristotle” s purpose by this statement is to draw attention to what he calls an 
idion, that is a property pertaining only to man. In Topics, property is defined as 
“something which does not indicate the essence of a thing, but yet belong to 
that thing alone, and is predicated convertibly ofit” (1 5, 10241819; see also vn s, 
159*23-27). Aristotle's example is: property of man is to be capable of learning 
grammar; “for if he is a man, then he is capable of learning grammar, and if he 
is capable of learning grammar, he is a man”.?? In his works, Aristotle indicates 
many idia of man, such as laughing, language, erect posture, happiness, praxis, 
deliberation. 1 think that Aristotle includes in this class the desire to know as 
well. If we assume that the universal statement is the predication of a property 
in this sense, we have that: if x is a man, then he has the property of the desire 
to know and, if he has the desire to know, then he is a man. If the two condi- 
tions are satisfied, we have a necessary connection between man and having the 
desire to know, that is a property of man, although this cannot be considered a 
definition of man. Met. A 1 indicates as property of man the desire to know, not 
simply the knowledge. But if there was identity between eidenai and percep- 
tion, then, as far as animals are gifted with perception, it would be less relevant 
whether they have or have not the desire to perceive also. Nor would it be so 
relevant that men have the desire to perceive for its own sake and animals only 
for the sake of food. The desire to know can become a really relevant feature 
and, by consequence, a true property of man, if it concerns a kind of knowl- 
edge, that no animal can reach. What follows in this chapter can be read as an 
attempt to show that the eidenai which men aim at, does not stop at the per- 
ceptual level, which is a kind of knowledge shared with non-human animals. 

The result of the Aristotelian comparison between the cognitive powers of 
both animals and man is a genetic or developmental account of knowledge, 
that has a parallel in Posterior Analytics 11 19, but with some relevant differences. 
In Met. A 1, the section concerning animals is introduced by phusei, emphati- 
cally placed at the beginning of the sentence (980*%27). This recalls the phusei 
which at 980*%21 was placed at the end of the sentence: in the former case phusei 


22 See also Topics 1 1, 109*17-19; 1 7, 102%27-28 and Y 4, 132?10-13. On the Aristotelian notion of 
property, see Verbeke 1968 and Barnes 1970. 
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was the desire to know, while now it is the possession of perception by the 
animals. Perception is habitually considered by Aristotle as the feature which, 
with some problematic exceptions, marks the border-line between animals and 
other living beings, such as plants.?3 That holds also for other functions con- 
nected by Aristotle to perception. In this section of the chapter, an underlying 
dichotomous structure permeates Aristotle's argument. At the top, we have the 
notion of animals endowed with perception. Then he divides that notion into 
animals in which from perception memory is not produced and animals in 
which it is produced.?* So we reach another division, which assigns intelligence 
and capacity of learning not by way of exclusion, but by degrees. Memory con- 
tributes to a greater intelligence, not to intelligence tout court. We can infer that 
Aristotle assigns a more restricted kind of intelligence also to animals endowed 
only with perceptive capacity; but it is difficult to understand what consti- 
tutes this kind of intelligence. Alexander (3.10—15) remarks that here Aristotle 
is using the term phronimotera “in a somewhat popular sense (koinoteron)”, that is 
according to common sense, not in the sense in which the term phronésis is used 
by Aristotle himself in his ethical works, connecting it to the concepts of delib- 
eration and choice. On the contrary, in this passage the term is used, according 
to Alexander, in the sense of “exactness (akribeia) and differentiation among 
imaginings (phantasiai), and the natural versatility in regard to the performance 
of actions that is found in animals capable of remembering”. After assigning a 
greater intelligence and capacity of learning to animals endowed with memory, 
Aristotle introduces another dichotomy, which distinguishes intelligent animals 
without learning and animals capable of learning. What leads to the latter divi- 
sion is the distinction between the incapacity to hear sounds (as is the case of 
bees and other animals) and to have the sense of hearing, besides memory.?* 


23 On the flexibility of this border-line, see Lloyd 1996, 67-82. 

24 An attempt to reconstruct this dichotomous structure is in Ballériaux 1985, 45-54; but see already 
Schwegler 1847-48, vol. 111, 5. 

25 In my reconstruction of Aristotles argument, E follow B-reading, which at 98021 has: tara ppo- 
viyótepa xal padyeiuórepa. This was also how Alexander read the text and this is the reading accepted 
by Bonitz, Schwegler, Ross and Jaeger in their editions. Quite a different reading is transmitted by other 
manuscripts (a-reading), which has: tá yev ppóvia tá Se padneicwtepa. l agree with Primavesi's view 
(see pp. 431-4 of his introductory paper) that the latter version causes some puzzles to arise, which seem 
difícult to solve. However, Primavesi's elegant solution tá pev ppóviu[órep]a ra Se padneiórepa 
implies that we should presuppose in the translation “also” before padnticórepa, if we would avoid 
an opposition between animals which have more intelligence and animals which are more capable of 
learning; otherwise animals nore capable of learning would not bé “also* more intelligent than animals 
not endowed with memory. I think that tadra etc. refers in general to properties of animals endowed 
with memory, and that it is only the subsequent step of the dichotomy that distinguishes intelligent ani- 
mals capable of learning from those which are incapable. On animal' intelligence, see Labarriére 1990 
and Sorabji 1993, particularly 12-20. 
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3. From memory and experience to techné 


Now, the animals other than man live by appearances and memories, and have 
but little of experience; but the human race lives also by art and reasonings. From 
memory experience is produced in men; for many memories of the same thing 
produce finally the capacity for a single experience. And the experience seems to 
be almost similar to science and art, but really science and art come to men through 
experience; for “experience made art', as Polus says, speaking correctly, but inexpe- 
rience chance”, But art arises, when from many notions gained by experience one 
universal judgerment about similar objects is produced. For to have a judgment that 
when Callias was ill of this disease this did him good, and similarly in the case of 
Socrates and in many individual cases, is a matter of experience; but to judge that it 
has done good to all persons of a certain constitution, marked offin one class, when 
they were ill of this disease, e.g. to phlegmatic or bilious people when burning with 
fever?S, this is a matter of art. (980P25-981*12) 


The description of the increasing cognitive powers of animals allows us to trace 
out the border-line between man and other animals. Aristotle states that the 
animals other than man live by appearances (phantasiai) and memories, whereas 
men live also by techné and reasonings. 1 think that in this case too men oun at 
980%26 introduces a new point in Aristotle's argument, rather than a conclu- 
sion of the foregoing sentences. What is introduced is both a distinction and 
an opposition between kinds of knowledge related to animal life and kinds of 
knowledge related to human life. We must notice here the appearance both 
of the notion of phantasia, lacking in the text till now, and in the sequel of the 
chapter, and ofits association with memory. We know that according to Aris- 
totle, memory keeps traces of past perceptions and, therefore, cannot take place 
without phantasmata, namely from perception's residues, and that these phantas- 
mata are peculiar to some animals as well (de memoria 1, 450%12—16, 22-25). But 
the crucial point in our text is the assertion that other animals “have but a little 
(mikron) of experience (empeiria)”. Alexander (4. 14-16) discerns two possible 
meanings of mikron: “either that the other animals have no such experience at 
all, or that it is present in some of them to a limited degree (ep? oligon)”. As the 
preceding dichotomies both lessen progressively the number of animals en- 
dowed with superior capacities and increase the degree of these capacities, we 
can assume that mikron involves both aspects. The number of animals capable 
of experience is limited, but, at the same time, this restricted group of animals 
has a lower degree of experience, that is an experience less rich than mans. 
But to throw light upon this point we must realize what empeiria is. Aristotle 


26 On the textual difficulties of lines 11—12, see Primavesi's introduction pp. 436—7. 
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does not describe how experience is produced in animals, but from the con- 
text we can infer that its sources are memories and phantasiaí. And the same 
thing holds for men, because the area covered by empeiria is partially common 
to both some animals and men. In any case, Aristotle describes explicitly the 
human experience as produced by memory, explaining that “many memories 
of the same thing (aúroú nmpáyyartos) produce finally the capacity (dunamis) for 
a single experience”. 

The first point we must notice is that memory is a necessary condition for 
the production of experience. The second point is the use ofthe couple many- 
one in the description of the relationships between memories and experience. 
One memory does not constitute one experience; indeed, many memories are 
needed. Aristotle had already asserted that animal life is led by many memo- 
ries, while what they have only on a small scale is one experience produced by 
many memories. What makes the experience one experience seems to be the 
fact that all these memories refer to “the same thing”. This identity of content, 
constantly present in many memories, is a necessary condition for the produc- 
tion of one experience or, better, of its dunamis. But if perception is always of 
something individual, how is it possible to recognize that which is memorized, 
as lt is presented by many perceptions at different times, and is always “the same 
thing”? We could think, as later empirical physicians thought, that it is memory 
itself that makes this recognition.?? But, in the case of man, should we think 
that according to Aristotle there would be no difference between experience 
and memory? Experience seems to be a possible result ofa collection of mem- 
ories which are connected as far as they refer to “the same thing”, and this kind 
of collection seems to be the task of the experience, rather than of memory. As 
Michael Muller remarked many years ago in a neglected paper, that presupposes 
that the empeiros, when he puts many memories in a series, must already possess 
an Artbegriff, even if this concept is not yet perfectly produced and articulated 
by an explicit act of reflection.?? Other scholars crossed this threshold and at- 
tributed to Aristotle a description of experience as an inductive generalization 
from the particulars to the universal, so that experience already would attain 
the universal. According to this view, “the same thing” is the universal and the 
content of each individual memory is an instance of that universal.?9 


27 See Frede 1990. 

38 Mtiiller 1900, 65. Ross 1924, 115, talks of being “unconsciously affected by the identical element 
in the different subjects”, and Everson 1997, 224—7 of a recognitional ability, distinguished from memory. 
On modern discussions about perceptive predication without concepts, see Sorabji 1992, 46—7. 

29 See, e.g. Bonitz 1849, 40, and, for a criticism of Bonitz, Miller 1900, 613. 
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At this point, it could be useful to have a look at Posterior Analytics 1 19, 
but without attempting either to give a complete analysis, or to reconstruct a 
coherent view with Met, A 1. The description of experience in 1 19 contains 
elements which seem to involve the notion of universal. Here Aristotle defines 
memory as retention, in some animals, of the percept (aisthema) and says that 
“for those in which it comes about there is a knowledge (gnósis) outside per- 
ceiving” (9936-100*1). And he explains how this kind of knowledge is pro- 
duced: “when many such things come about, then a difference comes about, so 
that some come to have an account (logos) from the retention of such things, 
and others do not” (100*1—3). The introduction of the notion of logos leads us 
to think that Aristotle is referring specifically to man. In the Analytics, the series 
is also: perception — memory — experience or, more precisely, experience comes 
“from memory, when it occurs often, pollakis, in connection with the same 
thing (tod aúrod): for memories that are many in number form a single experi- 
ence” (100*3—6). As we see, there are many similar points in this passage and in 
Met. A 1: the connection between many and one, and both the expressions yía 
£yreipía and tod adrod (although without mpáyjatos, as in Met. A 1). What 
is added is pollakis. Then empeiria is the result of an addition of many individual 
percepts which are memorized individually (hence on multiple occasions), and 
all these memories refer to “the same thing”. But Aristotle takes a step forward 
which leads to the introduction of the notion of universal. If we assume that 
the particle % at 100% has an explicative, not a disjunctive value,3% it follows 
that Aristotle judges experience to be the same as “the whole universal (náv 
To kadókou) that has come to rest in the soul (the one apart from the many, 
whatever is one and the same in all those things)” (100%6—8). Later, in another 
passage, he adds that “though one perceives the particulars, perception is of 
the universal — e.g. of man but not of Callias the man”. But if perception itself 
is connected with the universal, this is all the more so for experience, which 
comes from perceptions and memories. According to these passages, it becomes 
possible to identify the universal, “the one apart from the many”, with “the 
same thing”. Perhaps this is the reason why Aristotle introduces the notion of 
logos at 100*13. 


30 An epexegetic function seems to be accepted also by Barnes 1993, 264. McKirahan 1992, 243, 
excludes a disjunctive, but also an explicative meaning, because it would contradict “the Metaphysics 
view that experience remains on the level of particulars”, and proposes instead a “progressive” meaning. 
Therefore the sentence would mean: “it comes from experience, or rather from the universal in the soul, 
which is the next stage after experience”, that is “a stage intermediate between experience and scien- 
tific knowledge”. As a matter of fact, it is difficult to find such an intermediate stage in the Metaphysics 
passage and Í wonder whether this “progressive” meaning might be expressed by % alone or whether it 
would require instead an expression like % páXAov. 
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In my opinion, it is difficult to reconcile this text with Met. A 1 in one co- 
herent whole, and this is a question Í am not able to deal with. 1 can only point 
out that in Met. A 1, the term epagógé is omitted. It is an Aristotelian technical 
term, which we habitually translates by “induction” and which in this meaning, 
is not attested either in the Hippocratic writings or in Plato. Aristotle too does 
not introduce it in this chapter, where however he introduces some hapax. 1 
wonder whether the reason for this avoidance is Aristotle's peculiar interest in 
this chapter in both explicit and implicit opinions, either expressed or hidden 
in the common language, where there is no evidence of the technical use of 
epagógé. In any case, in Met. A 1, when he talks about experience, Aristotle 
does not explicitly introduce the notion of universal, unless we think that the 
expression “the same thing” covers this notion. A term which, on the contrary, 
Aristotle uses to indicate the contents of the experience is ennoémata (981*6). 
This term too is an hapax in the Aristotelian texts, where habitually noémata or 
ennoiai,1.e. 'notions” or thoughts”, occur.3* In this context, the ennoémata, as we 
will see later, are not qualified as universals. Alexander (4.20-25) notices that 
in this passage Aristotle makes explicit reference to men, in order to show that 
experience is idion to man and that it “is already rational knowledge of some 
sort (logiké tis gnósis), although inferior to art in this respect”, and it “is a kind 
of general knowledge (gnósis tis katholiké) of something remembered on many 
occasions, which was the particular instance (kath” hekaston)”. Perhaps Alex- 
ander defines experience as a kind of knowledge both rational and general, 
attempting to reconcile the ennoémata of Met. A 1 and the description of expe- 
rience in APo 11 19. But it seems plain that he did not consider experience as 
an overall knowledge of the universal, because its objects are still individual ob- 
jects. As a matter of fact, Alexander defines experience as “a drawing together, 
into a single (act of) comprehension (mepidmi)iw kai yvóorv), of the many 
particulars, 1.e. of things perceived, that are the objects of memory” (4.28—5.2). 
The unity seems to be granted not by the universal, but by the experience itself 
as a kind of knowledge that puts together many particulars. But the puzzle is 
that shortly afterwards in his commentary, Alexander asserts that experience “is 
wiser than sense perception because it is already rational knowledge of some 
sort (yvwo1g Aoyikí tig), for the comprehension (perilépsis) of the universal is 
rational” (8.12—13), where the object of comprehension is identified with the 
universal. 


3l According to Ínt.1, 16*9—11, “some thoughts in the soul are neither true nor false, while some are 
necessarily one or the other”. An example of the former is tragelaphos, which is neither true nor false, 
whereas in the latter case, noéma seems to have a propositional content, since “what is true and false 
involve a synthesis of thoughts” (DA Im 8, 432?11—12). 1 think that this is the meaning of ennoemata in 
our passage. 
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If we come back to Aristotle's text, we find the assertion that experience 
seems (dokei) to be similar to epistémé and techné. We cannot exclude that this is 
an endoxon, as is the subsequent quotation from Polus. But Aristotle takes care 
to underline an asymmetry, due to the fact that science and art come to men 
through experience. Once again, Aristotle repeats that his argument concerns 
men: toís anthrópois at 981*3 evidently strengthens tois anthrópois at 980*29, as if 
Aristotle means to exclude the possibility of extending his assertions to ani- 
mals other than man. But Polus' quotation seems to support the connection 
between experience and techné: “for the empeiria made (epoiésen) techné, as Polus 
says, but inexperience chance (tuché)” (981%3—5).32 Aristotle agrees with Polus 
about experience as source of techné, but to prevent the risk of undermining 
the superiority of techné, he opposes a description of the arising of techné, which 
emphasizes also what is new in fechné, that is its arising “when from many no- 
tions (ennoémata) gained by experience one universal judgement (xag9óAov ... 
úrtdAn ys) about similar objects is produced (yévntai)”.33 There is a parallelism 
between the relationship “many memories of the same thing — a single experi- 
ence” and the relationship “many notions gained by experience — one universal 
judgment about similar objects”. The former sequence describes a transition 
from a plurality to a unity, where what remains constant is the content, “the 
same thing”. The latter sequence too is a transition from a plurality to a unity, 
but in that case the content is more complex. Here the starting point is the 
experience, whose contents, namely notions, can be interpreted as arising from 
many memories, But the unity of experience is the result of an association or 
conjunction of a plurality of items, not yet the recognition of a single universal 
and its articulation. On the contrary, techné arises from a plurality of empirical 
notions as one universal judgment about similar objects. The judgment starts 


32 Some manuscripts (Primavesi's a-readings) add to Polus' name the expression óp9ws Agywy, 
which would confirm Aristotle's agreement witch Polus' view. lt is missing from PB-readings and perhaps 
also from the text read by Alexander and is omitted also in Ross's edition; for a contrary view, see Jaeger 
1956, 485. See Primavesi's introduction p. 43. We can mention that in Ms Ottob. (a Latin translation 
from Arabic sources, see Martini 2001), Polus' name is replaced by the better known Proclus' and fol- 
lowed by “bene dicit”. Sarah Broadie (per litt.) wonders wheter epoiésen in Polus' sentence “is not in fact a 
gnomic aorist”, rather than an historic aorist: therefore it should be translated “makes”. The reason is that 
“treating it as genuinely historic fits the first clause, but not the second: inexperience continue to put 
us at the mercy of chance”. In fact, the quotation of Polus” sentence in Platos Gorgías 448c (see below 
p. 26) has the present tense. But perhaps Aristotle used the past tense because in this context he was 
primarily interested in the theme of technés development from experience. The verb epoiésen assigns to 
experience the function of what is, in Aristotelian language, a productive cause. 

33 At line 6, the use of the subjunctive yévntai can be explained by hotan, as Sarah Broadie sug- 
gests. But hotan can also be followed by an indicative, and perhaps Aristotles choice of the subjunctive 
entails that what is in question is a possibility, not an unavoidable process produced necessarily by the 
experience. 
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from the ennoémata, but goes beyond them and reaches the universal, that con- 
cerns a totality, not merely a plurality. Aristotle gives some examples which 
makes clear what he means by “difference” between experience and techné. Ex- 
perience too consists in having a hupolépsis:34 it is, for example, “a judgment 
that when Callias was ill of this disease this did him good, and similarly in the 
case of Socrates and in many individual cases (kath? hekaston)”. Múller remarked 
rightly that this example, with the repeated xaí, confirms that it is a matter of 
addition or conjunction and that oUtw troAAois points at an open series, which 
can be continued. 35 The same example helps us also to realize that the contents 
of experiences ennoémata are singular propositions. But we can also raise the 
question, whether pragma means merely “thing” or *object' or, more preferably, 
the relationship between objects, or state of affairs, or events. In that case, the 
identity should be posited as a matter of identity among relations, more than 
among single objects.3ó Then, the peculiarity of experience appears to be the 
conjunction in an open series of singular propositions, everyone of which as- 
serts a certain relationship among certain items in the past. It is this conjunction 
which constitutes one experience. Perhaps this feature of experience, namely 
having propositional contents, contributes to explaining why according to Ar- 
istotle few animals have experience, and then only a little. 

But beyond experience there is the level of techné, whose hupolépsis is that “it 
has done good to all persons of a certain constitution, marked off in one class 
(xateiSos Ev ápoprodeior), when they were ill of this disease”. There is some 
continuity between the description of experience and this description of techné. 
Both appeal to propositional contents concerning the past, as is proved also by 
the use of the aorist vuvfveyke, which recurs both in the singular propositions 
of experience and in the universal proposition of techné.37 From this point of 
view, traces of experience persist in techné and the claim that techné arises from 
experience appears to be justified. But, at the same time, there is a radical dif 
ference, because the subject of techné's propositions is universally quantified and 
refers to a class defined according one eidos. Therefore, what the technités is able 
to do is assert one universal proposition concerning past states of affairs and not 


34 On the meaning of hupolépsis, see Topics 1 s, 125>28-126%2; APo. 1 33, 89386; DA 11 3, 4272 
24-26. This term and the cognate verb hupolambané are frequently used also in Met. A 2. It means 
“taking something to be the case” (Schofield 1978, 1268). Unlike techné and epistémé, it can be liable to 
error (NE v1 3, 113991417; APo 1 16, 2926-29), but epistémé is únóAmYrs mepi tó xadókov and róv éE 
áváyims Svrov (NE vi 6, 11403132). 

35 Múiller 1900, $6. See also Modrak 1987, 16768, who, however, attemps to reconcile the account 
of Met. A 1 with APo 11 19. 

36 This point has been emphasized by Byrne 1997, 173-6. 

37 Brunschwig 1996, 52 n. 9, 
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only a conjunction of a plurality of singular propositions. Both the descriptions 
of experience and of techné share the expression téndi tén noson, but in the case 
of techné, it receives a qualification by the fact that it is defined by one eidos, 
so that we have an authentic universal. The Aristotelian example is appealing 
to medical theories, which describe different types of constitutions according 
to the predominance of some humour, such as phlegm or bile. These theories 
attribute an essential function in etiology and therapy to humours and are 
founded on general notions of classes of constitutions, illnesses and remedies. 
These are the principles of unity which make it possible to formulate universal 
propositions about these classes.38 But in what sense is the universal judgment 
of techné about the homoia and no longer about the “same pragma”? Í am not 
sure we can answer this question. Perhaps, when attaining the universal, we 
become able to understand that the individual instances of the universal are 
“similar”, whereas at the level of experience the judgment assumes indiscrimi- 
nately that it is “che same thing”.3? The reference to one eidos captures what 
unifies all the singular instances which fall within it, assuming the essential rel- 
evant properties and leaving out what is not relevant, but this makes it possible 
to recognize that the instances are similar, not identical. Alexander (5.4—9) adds 
a new element, saying that “from techné comes the knowledge (eidenai) that for 
those suffering from a disease of such-and-such a sort (ténde) it is beneficial to 
use remedies of such-and-such a sort (toivisde); and from this (it follows) that art 
recognizes (sunora) things similar to those learned from experimentation (peira). 
For it is the function of art to make inferences based on similarity (uerábaois 
toú Opoiov), as Aristotle himself shows clearly from his examples. “This disease” 
stands for “a disease of such-and-such a sort”, since the inference that art makes 
by reference to similarity is applied to diseases as well as to their remedies”,4 
Perhaps the notion of metabasis ton homoiou was introduced by empirical physi- 
cians after Aristotle, as a constituent part of their medical view and practice. 
When a physician was faced with an unknown illness or did not have at his dis- 
posal some remedy experienced already, he made a transition to similar illnesses 
or to similar remedies. But 1 do not think that this is the meaning of “similar” 
in Aristotle's text. Nor do I think that, when he says that techné's ¡judgment 
is about “all persons of a certain constitution”, he implies that the physician 


38 Ross 1924, 117, rightly remarks that phlegmatódés and cholódés “describe not diseases but natural 
gSe1c”, whereas kausos designates a kind of disease. See Primavesi's introduction pp. 4367, On Hippo- 
cratic antecedents of these notions, see Ballériaux 1985, 54-64. 

39 We might adduce a parallel passage in Phys. 1 1, 184” 11-14:“A name, e.g. “circle”, means vaguely 
a sort of whole (holon): its definition analyses this into particulars. Similarly a child begins by calling all 
men father, and all women mother, but later on distinguishes each of them”. : 

40 On the use of the demonstratives tn vói etc., see Miiller 1900, 579; Everson 1997, 2234. 
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makes a complete induction. When he talks about “similar”, he could be refer- 
ring, for example, to a couple of methods described in Topics (1 18, 1089714), 
where he says that the examination of likeness is useful both for inductive ar- 
guments and for hypothetical deductions. It is useful for inductive arguments, 
“because it is by means of an induction of particulars in cases that are alike 
that we claim to induce the universal; for it is not easy to do this if we do not 
know the points of likeness. It is useful for hypothetical deductions because it 
is a reputable opinion that among similars what is true of one is true also of the 
rest”. This can be useful also for similar future cases. A better understanding 
of this aspect will result, when we see Aristotle connect techné to knowledge 
of the cause in our chapter. Knowing why x benefits similar objects, l am able 
to recognize that all similar objects are only instances of one universal, even if 
I have not perceived all the instances of this universal. But does knowing the 
cause entail that I know that there is a necessary relation between universal and 
“the similar objects”? In that case, what can be otherwise (endechomenon allós 
echein), which according to NE v1 constitutes the domain of techné, should be 
expelled from this domain and, consequently, what happens “for the most part” 
as well. But on this question, Met. A 1 is silent. 


4. Universals and individuals, knowing that 
and knowing why 


With a view to action experience seems in no respect inferior to art, and we even 
see men of experience succeeding more than those who have theory without expe- 
rience. The reason is that experience is knowledge of individuals, art of universals, 
and actions and productions are all concerned with the individual; for the physician 
does not cure man, except in an incidental way, but Callias or Socrates or some other 
called by some such individual name, who happens to be man. lf, then, a man has 
theory without experience, and knows the universal but does not know the indi- 
vidual included in this, he will often fail to cure; for it is rather the individual that 
is to be cured. But yet we think that knowledge and understanding belong to art 
rather than to experience, and we judge craftsmen to be wiser than men of experi- 
ence (which implies that wisdom depends in all cases rather on knowledge); and this 
because the former know the cause, but the latter do not. For men of experience 
know that the thing is so, but do not know why, while the others know the “why' and 
the cause. (981*12—30) 


Aristotle now brings in a complementary topic'by means of his (usual) ex- 
pression men oun. Here too, as before at 981*%1, he reports what dokei, and here 
too the content of this endoxon or phainomenon seems to cancel any difference 
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between experience and fechné, and even to overturn their hierarchy. The rec- 
ognition of empeirol's superiority, as far as action is concerned, is not uncommon 
in Aristotles writings. In Nicomachean Ethics, he formulates the following hy- 
pothesis: “ifa man knew (eidenai) that light meats are digestible and wholesome, 
but did not know which sort of meat are light, he would not produce health, 
but the man who knows that chicken is wholesome is more likely to pro- 
duce health”. This confirms that “some who do not know, and especially those 
who have experience (empeiroí), are more practical than others who know” 
(vi 8,1141P17-21). This argument does not concern the distinction between 
knowledge of universals and knowledge of individuals, but distinguishes dif- 
ferent levels of universality. The proposition that light meats are digestible and 
wholesome is more universal than the proposition that chicken is wholesome. 
The man who knows only the broader universal and not the narrower one as 
well, does not know how to find out an instance of the broader universal. On 
the contrary, the empeiros, even if he does not know the broader universal, when 
he prescribes eating chicken, it is not because he knows both that light meats 
are wholesome and that chicken is an instance of light meat. Therefore we 
must assume that he obtained his knowledge that chicken is wholesome from 
experience, that is by many memories of past cases where chicken appeared 
wholesome.* Aristotle does not oppose this phainomenon or endoxon about ex- 
perience's superiority on the level of praxis. On the contrary, he seems to accept 
it and gives an explanation (aition) of its reliability. The reason — he says — is 
that experience is knowledge (gnosis) of individuals, techne of universals, and the 
physician does not cure a man, except in an incidental way, but he cures Callias 
or Socrates. The conclusion is that, if a man has theory (logos) without experi- 
ence, and knows the universal but does not know the kath' hekaston included in 
this, he will often fail to cure; for it is the individual that is to be cured through 
individual meals or medications. 

It seems to me that this passage excludes any possibility of connecting 
knowledge of the universal with experience. Experience and techné are con- 
trasted exactly as knowledge of individuals and knowledge of universals. But 
if techné arises from experience, how is it possible to have logos without expe- 
rience and, consequently, to know the universal, without knowing the indi- 
viduals which are included in it? I think that the right answer to this question 
is in Alexander (5, 10-12), who distinguishes between the moment of the first 
discovery of a techné and the moment of the transmission of a fechne already 
discovered. In the former case the connection between experience and techne 


4 See also NEx 10, 1180%7-23; 1181%0-22. 
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is necessary, because a techné can be discovered only starting from a conjunction 
of many empirical cases stored in the memory. But in the latter case, this con- 
nection can be interrupted; for, a body of theoretical contents of a techné can 
be learned even before acquiring the corresponding experience, for example 
from textbooks, but Aristotle would hardly equate techné with its purely theo- 
retical component.** Besides, for acquiring experience, time is needed and in 
Aristotle's view “young men become geometricians and mathematicians, but 
not wise in respect of practical wisdom (phronimoi), because such wisdom is 
concerned also with particulars, which become familiar from experience, but 
a young man has no experience, for it is length of time that gives experience” 
(NE vi 9, 114241116; see also v1 12, 1143P11-14). This argument can be ex- 
tended to cover also technai such as medicine; medical knowledge too can be 
learned without experience. I think that logos at 981*21 means precisely a body 
of notions, including universal concepts and propositions, but not yet the ca- 
pacity to recognize these universals in individual sensible instances. The passage 
already quoted from Posterior Analytics 11 19, 100*17—100*1 says that “though one 
perceives the particulars, perception is of the universal — e.g. of man but not 
of Callias the man”. On the contrary, in Met. A 1, it is said that what is cured 
is Callias, not man, namely the individual, not the universal, of which Callias is 
an instance. The relationship between Callias and man is here described by the 
verb sumbebéken (981%20), which, as Ross rightly remarks, must not be taken in 
the technical sense of “accident”, because for Callias to be man is his essence, 
not an accident. What Aristotle means is that in the domain of therapy, what 
needs to be cured is the individual, not the universal of which the individual is 
an instance. This same point is argued in Nicomachean Ethics (1 4,1097*11—13), 
supporting the view that the knowledge of the universal good is useless by the 
example of medicine: “a doctor seems not even to study health in this way, but 
the health of man, or perhaps rather the health ofa particular man (rr v to00e); 
for it is the individual that he is healing”. Therefore, as far as the action is con- 
cerned, experience is superior to fechné, in so far as the former is strictly linked 
with the individual, which is the true subject of therapy. But this superiority 
becomes visible only if experience is compared to knowledge of technés theo- 
retical component acquired without experience. Aristotle also argues in Nico- 
machean Ethics (x 9, 118123) that it is doubtful whether the level of techné can 
be properly reached only by means of a theoretical learning: “even medical men 
do not seem to be made by a study of text-books (suggrammata)”. Nevertheless, 


42 Alexander's explanation is shared by Ross 1924, 117 and McKirahan 1992, 2412. 
43 Ross 1924, 118. 
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when the learning of a techne is accompanied by experience, we can say that a 
man becomes able to recognize what is described by both universal concepts 
and propositions also in the domain of sensible objects, which are always indi- 
vidual. In this case, we are dealing with a process leading from the universal to 
the individual, to be interpreted however not as a kind of deduction, rather as 
a recognition that the individual is included in the universal, which is already 
theoretically known by learning. 

Aristotle does not emphasize this point in his text, but it is, 1 think, implicit 
in the fact that he opposes experience to techné “without experience”, not to 
techne tout court. The cognitive superiority of techne must be explained in such 
a way as to exclude the possibility that the practical superiority of experience 
makes experience also cognitively superior. This is a relevant aspect for the 
whole strategy of the chapter, because, as Alexander (s. 16-23) already noticed, 
if it is proved that “art xs more estimable than experience even though this latter 
is in no way inferior to art with respect to action, and may in fact occasion- 
ally prove more effective than art, but is inferior with respect to knowledge, it 
is clear from this too that men hold knowing (eidenaí) in greater esteem than 
acting”. But the strategy of Aristotle' argument comes now to a turning point. 
Till now, he fused descriptions and distinctions, which allowed him to build 
up a hierarchy of kinds of knowledge, although the emphasis on the practical 
superiority of experience risked undermining the superiority of techne. It is 
not hard to believe that many people in Aristotle's times judged theoretical 
knowledge entirely useless and, by consequence, inferior to practical knowl- 
edge. Polybius, a Hellenistic historian, highly sensitive to theoretical reflections, 
declared that no sound man would have acquired empeirias and technas only for 
the sake of knowledge (epistéme); rather all men exercise them for the sake of 
honour, pleasure or utility (111, 4, 10-11). Aristotle does not share this wide- 
spread opinion, but it is interesting that in rejecting it he appeals to a contrary 
endoxon. He already brought in endoxa concerning; either the similarity or the 
absence of difference between experience and techne, and aimed at showing 
techne's cognitive superiority. From now on, the Aristotelian text is character- 
ized by a massive appeal to what “we think” or what “we believe”, i.e. to endoxa 
which once again Aristotle clearly shares and which in his opinion confirms 
the superiority of the knowledge for its own sake. On this aspect, Alexander 
(5. 25-26) remarks that Aristotle establishes this point “from the common con- 
ception (koiné prolépsis); for he says that it is everyone's practice to call “wise” 
those who know (eidotas)”. The term prolepsis is absent from Aristotle's vo- 
cabulary and assumes a technical meaning in philosophies of the Hellenistic 
age, such as Epicureanism and Stoicism, but perhaps Alexander assumes it is 
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equivalent to the meaning carried by the verb hupolambanó used by Aristotle in 
this context (981226; see also 981P19,P29)4. For Aristotle says that we think that 
knowledge (eidenal) and understanding (epaiein) belong to techné rather (mallon) 
than to experience, and we suppose (hupolambanomen) the technitai to be wiser 
(sophoterous) than men of experience*. Here we find the first occurrence of the 
term sophia in this chapter. From now on it will be the bulk of the analysis, but 
it is relevant that “our” beliefs are taken as starting points for the analysis and 
that such beliefs are expressed by value judgments about who must be consid- 
ered wiser than others. 

In this case too, as with animal cognitive powers already dealt with, it is not a 
matter of an exclusive property, but of degrees within a hierarchical order, as it is 
proved by the frequent use of both mallon and comparative forms. A certain de- 
gree of sophia belongs to experience too, but the degree of sophia pertaining to 
techné is higher. Yet, once more Aristotle does not think it sufficient to present a 
belief we endorse as a matter of fact, because explanation is required. And this 
task is tackled by establishing a connection between techné and knowing “why” 
(i.e. causal knowledge) and by distinguishing knowing “why” from knowing 
“that”, which is peculiar to experience and also to perception, from which ex- 
perience arises. Aristotle says that the technitai are wiser than the empeiroi, be- 
cause the former know the cause (aitia) and the why” (to dioti), but the latter do 
not and know only that the thing is so (hotí). Itis a distinction often used by 
Aristotle, for example in Posterior Analytics, where demonstration is defined as 
deduction of the reason, i.e. of the dia ti, qualified as especially scientific (malista 
epistémonikon), (see 1 14, 79*21-24;1 24, 8523-24). But in Met. A 1, Aristotle 
seems to care not so much about the form in which the knowing why” must 
be expressed, as about the contents of this kind of knowledge (namely, the 
principles and the causes). This could also explain why in this chapter there 
is no hint at a distinction between epistémé as demonstration and nous. But at 


44 See Alexander 9.19-20, where the hupolépseis about the sophos in Met. A 2.9826 are paraphrased 
as kowalsg kal puoxals Tv ávIpórwv TpoAñibeciv; see also 9.29, 15.14 and elsewhere. 1 owe these 
references to Jaap Mansfeld. 

45 For the interpretation of the last sentence, kara tó eiSéyar pádldov áxoAoudodgaar Tv copiav 
ráor (9812627), see Bonitz 1849, 42, according to which it means “sapientiam tribui cuilibet pro modo 
sciendi, non pro facultate agendi”. The verb epaíein is frequently used by Plato (e.g. Crito 4826, Prot. 
31427 and 32704, Resp. X $98c1, Phaedr. 275€2, Theaet. 145d5, Leg. 11 701a1) and means “to be skilled, 
competent in a certain field”, but it is used less frequently by Aristotle. (See however, Met. B 2, 996%34, 
peri ousias; Met. T 2, 100410; Rhet. 1 4, 1360*19 and 31). 

46 See also Phys. 11 3, 194? 1820: “we do not think we know (eidenas) a thing till we have grasped the 
“why” ofit (which is to grasp its primary cause)”. In EE 1 6, 12163839, Aristotle describes the philoso- 
pher's method as aiming at making evident (phanerón) not only to ti, but also fo día tí. On the relationships 
between “knowing thac' and “knowing why”, see also Ackrill 1981. 
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this point we may wonder whether there is a connection between knowing 
“why” and knowledge of the universals, although Aristotle in this context does 
not state explicitly such a question. If there were an identity between knowl- 
edge of the universals and knowing “that”, then experience, as knowing “that”, 
would be knowledge of the universals as well. As we saw, Alexander thought 
that experience was already rational knowledge of some sort, for the perilepsis 
of the universal is rational, but “techne is sophotera than experience in that techné 
is already capable of knowing the cause as well”. Alexander explains this latter 
point asserting that “recognition of similarity (toú 6uotov dewpia) comes about 
in virtue ofthe knowledge of the cause” (8. 1115). But from Met. A 1,1t results 
that knowledge of universals is specific only to techne and the same is said now 
to hold for the knowing “why”. I think that these two aspects are closely inter- 
related, but I am not able to add new arguments to those already set forth by 
Michael Frede. Paraphrasing Frede, we can say that according to Aristotle the 
knowledge of universals is not “a matter of isolating and abstracting the features 
which all things of a relevant kind have in common”, but of grasping the sa- 
lient feature which distinguishes, for example, “all those who benefit from this 
treatment when they suffer from this disease from those who do not benefit”. 
“But grasping that universal feature, and grasping how it is necessarily related 
to other features in the domain, allows us not only to form a truly universal 
judgment as to what is the case, but also to understand and to explain why it has 
to be the case”. That means that “to know that something is the case involves 
knowing why it is the case” and that there is “a necessary connection between 
the explanation and what is to be explained, such that, given the explanation, 
what is to be explained cannot but be the case”. By consequence, “knowing, 
properly speaking, could not be a matter of mere experience”, because experi- 
ence “does not provide us with truly universal assertions”.*7 


47 Frede 1996, part. 158-69. For a discussion of Frede's view, see Blackson 2006, who however seems 
not to take into account the distinction between the origin of a techné and the transmission of a techné 
already discovered. Gigon 1961, 1345, instead endorses the view of a distinction between katholou and 
aitía. According to McKirahan 1992, 243, “even if the knowledge associated with the ability to give 
an explanation requires knowledge of universals, the two types of knowledge are not the same. lt is 
conceivable that we may have the latter without the former — we may grasp the appropriate universals 
without understanding how some are explained by means of other. Scientific knowledge requires both 
kinds (when we have them both, we have scientific knowledge)”. 
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s. On the intellectual context of A 1. 


We can now take a pause for developing some considerations about the in- 
tellectual context of these Aristotelian pages. As we saw, Aristotle quotes a 
sentence from Polus, Gorgias's pupil, who also appears as a character in the 
Platonic Gorgias, where he, using words somewhat different from those quoted 
by Aristotle, states that “there are many fechnai among men, found by experi- 
ence from experience (Ex tó Eunreipiov Eurreipos); for experience makes our 
age follow techné, inexperience (apeiria) chance (tuché)” (448c 4—7, trans. Irwin). 
What Polus meant here by “experience” remains unexplained. A scholium to 
Gorgias 465d, trying to clarify Socrates” remark that Polus is empeiros of views re- 
lated to Anaxagoras' book, whose incipit “All things together” is quoted, defines 
Polus as an “Anaxagorean”.*% Could there be an Anaxagorean source under- 
lying the assertion attributed to Polus by Plato? In the scanty remains of Preso- 
cratics” writings, the term empeiros is not documented, while empeiria appears 
to be used only once, in connection with Anaxagoras. It appears in a passage 
from Plutarch's de fortuna (3.98 E trans. Babbitt), that in Diels-Kranz is collected 
as fragment 21b, where it is said that “in all these matters (sc. strength and 
quickness) we are not so fortunate as the animals; yet we make use of empeiría, 
memory, wisdom (sophia), and skill (techné), as Anaxagoras says, which are ours, 
and ours only, and we take their honey, and milk them, and carry and lead them 
at will, taking entire control over them: in all this, therefore, there is no element 
of chance (tuché) at all”. Diels-Kranz assigns the words empeiria, mnemé, sophia 
and fechné to Anaxagoras himself, but Guthrie rightly notices “the difficulty of 
deciding how much is to be referred to Anaxagoras” in Plutarch's text. And 
even if these words were Anaxagorean, it would be difficult to say whether 
Anaxagoras did but list these four features accounting for man's superiority to 
other animals or whether he established a sequence of increasing complexity. 
In the latter case empeiria and mnemé would be the first ingredients from which 
sophia and techné arise and techné would be the highest kind of knowledge, as a 
kind not only of knowing “that”, but also of knowing “how” to use animals. In 
any case, apart from speculation, Polus (and perhaps Anaxagoras already) em- 


4% For a collection of testimonies about Polus, see Fowler 1997. 

42 Guthrie 1965, 316 n. 3. Lanza 1964 connects Anaxagoras B 21b to Phaedo 96b4—8, where it is 
reported a topic which interested the young Socrates: “It is the blood with which we think, or air, or 
fire? Or none of this, but it is the brain, which supplies the senses of hearing and seeing and smelling, 
from which memory and opinion (doxa) arise, and from memory and opinion, when they come to rest, 
epistémé arises in the same way?” In this passage the term empeiria does not occur, but Lanza thinks that 
dexa should tally with empeiria in Plutarch's text. 
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phasized a continuity between experience and techné, a view endorsed also by 
Aristotle, who also underlines the differences. 

In his discussion of such differences between experience and techné, Aris- 
totle refers to medicine. But if we take the Hippocratic writings into considera- 
tion, we notice that the word empeiria is used only twice and not at all with a 
clear meaning.5 Perhaps that is not completely puzzling, as the word empeiria 
is absent in Herodotus as well, a contemporary or slightly older author than 
the most ancient writings of the Corpus Hippocraticum, who for his part uses 
empeiros five times, to mean men who are acquainted with places (viti 132), or 
with a kind of sacrifice (ii 49.1), or with a tyrant's behaviour (v 92), or with 
ways of thinking (viii.97) or even of fighting (ix 96). The uses of empeiros in the 
Hippocratic Corpus are similar; the term designates the physician, who tested 
(made peira of) something and therefore is skilled, in opposition to laymen. 
Testing (peira) is something that is performed directly and personally by the 
physician, not through other people. Hence the information gained in this way 
is a kind of knowledge by acquaintance. In general, testing consists of observa- 
tion of something or of events and observation that can be intentional,* but 
also fortuitous. The qualification of empeíros covers not only a strictly cognitive 
domain, but also the exercise of practical testing, which attempts to achieve 
certain results and can be unsuccessful.? The notion of empeiros is closely re- 
lated to knowledge of the past, namely to frequent past observations, as we 
also saw in Aristotle, who however connects this fact to memory, while the 
Hippocratic authors do not develop explicit reflections on memory. As Geof- 
frey Lloyd remarks, “to understand, let alone to learn from, experience at all 
presupposes some idea of the regularity of phenomena, although that idea may 
well be neither explicit nor universalized”. Only on the ground of repeat- 
edly observed events in the past can we presume that present events may be the 
same or, at least, similar to past events. Moreover, in some Hippocratic writings, 
such as Prognostikon, the connection between the capacity of foreshadowing 


50 Epid. 11 2, 10 and de decenti habitu 11 (1x, 236, 14-18 Littré), a work usually judged to be later 
than the bulk of the Corpus. Here experience is envisaged as the starting point from which it becomes 
possible to make predictions about the course of an illness. Nothing, however, is said about the ways 
experience is acquired. 

51 See for example, Epid. 11 2, 11, and the celebrated Aph. 1 1. Women, above all, must be subjected 
to testing and intentional observation in order to ascertain whether they are pregnant (de nat. mul. 99 
= vi, 416, 1-3 Littré). The practice of intentional observation is strictly related to the notion of autopsia, 
used by contemporary historians, such as Herodotus (see Nenci, 1955). Evidence on accounts of obser- 
vations in the Corpus is collected by Bourgey 1953, but see, above all, Lloyd 1979, chapt. 3. 

52 Cf. de morbis 1v, xxxiv, 3, 

323 Lloyd 1979, 50. On the connection between experience and frequency see de Vet. Med. xvii 1; 
de carn. xix 1, and Di Benedetto 1986, 126-42. 
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future events and the status of empeiros is explicitly stated. "The expert physi- 
cian's image, which comes from the Corpus, is grounded on the presumption 
that individual cases can be similar or identical to other individual cases and 
that these similar or identical cases form one class, which is distinct from other 
classes both of individuals and of diseases. Even writings that emphasize the 
necessity of rooting medicine in a general theory about the nature of man, 
such as de victu for example, point out the necessity of connecting this general 
framework to individual cases. It seems to me misleading to oppose this kind 
of work to other works, such as the celebrated clinical pictures in Epidemics, 
where reports about individual cases are given. We should remember that these 
pictures describe the course of the illness not only in individuals, but also in 
groups of individuals suffering from the same disease, such as the inhabitants 
of the same town. Another work, Ancient Medicine, is especially distrustíul and 
polemical against general theories based on philosophical presuppositions and, 
consequently, against overtly general modes of therapy. The author is in favour 
of treating the attribution of individual differences as a priority, yet he pays at- 
tention also to classes of individuals of the same kind (see xili 1, xx 3-6, xxii 3). 
This kind of knowledge, in which the individual and the general are connected, 
has been established in the course of time, according our author, who has a 
cumulative view of medical knowledge. The appeal to the body of collective 
knowledge stored up in the course of time allows him to distinguish the true 
physician from both false and inept physicians. If medicine were not the result 
of past inquiries and discoveries, “all would be equally inexperienced and un- 
learned (apeiroi te kai anepistémones) in it, and the whole treatment of the sick 
would be a matter of chance (tuché)” (1 2, trans. Jones). We must notice here the 
link between apeiroi and anepistémones, strengthened by te kai, which can easily 
be turned into a link between experience in the broad sense and epistémé, even 
if we cannot speak properly of a totally conscious conceptualizing of this link. 
We must also take into account that other writings admit a total com- 
patibility between being experienced and knowing the causes of illnesses, as 
grounds for both succesful therapy and predictions, as opposed to tuché. This 
is the case especially of de arte, which aims at safeguarding medicine status of 
techné against those who ascribe the recovery from illness to chance (tv 1). Our 
author opposes several arguments on this point, but what interests us here is 
the argument grounded on the assumption that “everything that occurs will be 
found to do so through something (día ti) and this “through something' (to día 
ti) shows that spontaneity (automaton) is a mere name, and has no reality (ousié). 
Medicine, however, because it acts through something”, and because its results 
may be forecast, has reality” (vI 4, trans. Jones). We cannot underestimate the 
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value of the transformation of the expression to Sd Ti into a general concept 
thanks to the article, that we find also in Aristotle. The expression día ti is used 
in the Corpus when an explanation is needed,%* but only in de arte is it prefixed 
by the article and that leads to a concept of explanation or causal knowledge, 
connected also to predictive capacity, which presupposes knowing past events. 
The author describes the physicians as logisamenoi tá pareonta and, among past 
events, those of like characteristics (Óuoiws Sratedévra) to the present. That 
allows them to explain how some men treated in a certain way recover, while 
the patients themselves know neither what they are suffering nor why ($4) 
they are suffering; neither do they know what the outcome of their present 
state will be, nor the usual results of like conditions (vn 3). The compatibility 
between knowing why and being experienced is confirmed by the fact that the 
true physicians, as distinguished from purely nominal physicians, are called by 
our author empeiroi of that demiourgié, that is of techne, and therefore cannot be 
judged by the inexperienced (VI 7, XL, 4). Summing up, the views expressed in 
medical literature seem to be characterized by the sense of both a strong rela- 
tionship and a continuity between experience and techné: the empeiros physician 
is capable of connecting general views and sometimes causal knowledge with 
acquaintance with individual cases. 

It was Plato who contrasted experience to fechné, ascribing causal knowledge 
exclusively to the latter. In the Gorgias, a dialogue Aristotle in Met. A 1 bore in 
mind, as we saw. earlier, medicine illustrates what we must mean by techne and is 
opposed to mere experience, which is exemplified by cookery. The reason why 
Plato qualified cookery as mere experience is that “it has no rational account 
(logos) by which it applies to things it applies, to say what is their nature, phusís, 
so that it cannot say what is the explanation of each thing (aitian hekastom); and 
I dont call anything a techne which is unreasoning (alogon pragma)” (465216). 
On the contrary, medicine as techné, “has considered the nature of what it cares 
for and the explanation (aitía) of what it does, and can give a rational account 
(logon) of each of these things” (s$01a1—3, trans. Irwin). This description of techné 
captures a topic peculiar to several Platonic dialogues, which ascribe to techn? 
and, in general, to knowledge the capacity both of accounting of ones own 
actions, opinions, and of answering questions. Experience aims but to provide 
pleasure to its audience and is devoid of the knowledge both of the nature of 
the thing and of the cause, namely of the capacity of explaining. As we saw, 
this is a point on which Aristotle agrees with Plato, even if he does not agree 


54 See de morbis iv 7, xxxii 2, liii 3; Epid. vi, 2, 5. The equivalence between dioti and aition or ajtié can 
be found in de flat. 1 4,11 1,111 3, vii 1. 
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that empeiria aims only at pleasure. But Plato added another important detail: 
cookery, totally lacking in logos, neither enumerates nor calculates anything, 
but “by habit and experience (tribé kai empeiria) it keeps only memory of what 
usually happens, by which it produces its pleasures” (sola 3-b1, trans. Irwin). 
So memory appears to be the core of experience. This point is confirmed by 
a passage from the Republic, where the prisoners' epistemological status in the 
cave is described. At first, the prisoner released from the cave believes that the 
true things are the objects he saw in the cave, but later on he no longer envies 
the prizes awarded in the cave “for the man who had the keenest eye for the 
passing shadows and the best memory for the order in which they usually fol- 
lowed or accompanied one another, so that he could make a good guess as to 
which was going to come next” (vn, sisd6—7, 516c 8—d 4, trans. Cornford with 
an addition). This passage does not talk about empeiria, but 1 think it correct to 
see in it a description of experience as arising from a connection of observa- 
tion, frequency and memorizing. When Plato talks about experience, he has 
medicine in mind above all, as appears also from a celebrated passage from the 
Laws, where he outlines two characters, namely the free men's physician and his 
collaborator, who heals slaves. The former converses with the sick man, gives 
him logoí, and so his activity comes near to philosophy. The latter on his turn, 
following both the physician's precepts and theoría and his own experience, 
without accounting for any illness, prescribes only what seems to be suitable 
according to his own experiences (rta Sófavra éx éunerpias), as if they were 
true knowledge (1v 720b2—5, c3-6) or, as another passage says (Ix 857c7—e1), 
practices medicine taís ¿urreipiars dvev Aóyov. Plato excludes that exhibiting 
a high frequency of cases is equivalent to giving explanations, also because, as 
we know, he does not attribute to both things and events of the sensible world 
a high degree of regularity. 

Aristotle shares the Platonic distinction between experience and techné, but 
refuses to see a total discontinuity between them, because experience is the 
source of techné. He constructs a series of kinds of knowledge, where each later 
member in the succession of the series is superior to the earlier ones, but arises 
from them. We might wonder whether Aristotle opposes Plato also by saying 
that a man endowed with theoretical knowledge without experience is fre- 
quently inferior to an experienced man, as far as praxis is involved. As a matter 
of fact, Plato does not completely expel experience from the human world. 
The dialogues bear evidence that he was ready to admit experience within its 
own limits. In the Republics (m 408c6—e2) Socrates concedes to his interlocutor 
Glaucon that the best physicians would be those that, besides mastering their 
techné — that is, we can suppose, learning medicine's theoretical components 
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either from an accomplished physician or from written texts — have been in 
contact with the largest number of the worst cases. Republics future rulers too 
must receive a training, in which experience takes its place. After learning 
mathematics, they must go down again into the cave to hold offices concerning 
both war and government. The reason is that “they may not be behind their 
fellow citizens in experience (empeiria)” (vn 539e3-6).33 Obviously, according 
to Plato, experience can neither replace techné completely nor be a necessary 
condition for acquiring fechné, but it is needed for those who, after acquiring 
general theoretical knowledge, have to deal with individual things and events. 
This feature appears clearly in the Phaedrus, where it is medicine again that 
provides the paradigm. Plato emphasizes the absurd behaviour of a man who 
considers himselfa physician, because he either read some medical books or has 
fallen upon some remedies, without true medical competence (268b6—c4). His 
claim may concern only medicine's preliminaries (ra mpo iarpixñs) (269223). 
The reference to books is relevant, because it seems to imply that they can 
contain both general descriptions and prescriptions, but do not explain how to 
apply them to individual cases. So for Plato it would have been rather ridicu- 
lous that the textbooks were known as “Technai”. So far Platos proceeding has 
been negative, but when Hippocrates' name is introduced, he draws a sort of 
phenomenology of the right way of becoming a physician. Briefly, at first we 
acquire a theoretical knowledge of the objects we must deal with (in medicine's 
case, the knowledge of both kinds of bodies and kinds of remedies), then we 
put these two series in mutual relationship in order to determine the reciprocal 
dunameis, namely what kinds of bodies are healed by what kinds of remedies 
(270d9-271d7). But what is relevant here is the next stage, that consists in ap- 
plying these general notions to praxis. Here the appropriate means is but the 
perception, which allows us to recognize (diaisthanomenoi) that this sick man 
is an instance of the phusis described by the theory (271d7-27227). The term 
empetria is not present in these passages, but the capacity for grasping an indi- 
vidual case as instance of a kind of body suffering from a certain kind of disease 
is ascribed to perception, which is the source from which experience arises.5é 
Experience, condemned at a strict epistemological level, was then redeemed at 
the practical level. At this level too we can take note of a certain agreement 
between Plato and Aristotle, although Plato does not explicitly affirm that an 
empeiros can be superior to a technités. Let's now come back to Aristotle's text. 


$5 For Plato's acknowledgment of 2 positive role of empeiria, see also Resp. 1x 58223—d5 and x 601 d8— 
60232; Leg. x 8g2dó—es. 
56 See also Politicus 294a10—b6, d7—e6. 
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6. The superiority of sophia and its history 


Hence we think chat the master-workers in each craft are more honourable and 
know in a truer sense and are wiser than the manual workers, because they know the 
causes of the things that are done, [and that the others, just like certain lifeless things 
act indeed, but act without knowing what they do, as, for instance, the fire burns; 
now, while the lifeless things perform each of their functions by nature, the manual 
workers perform them through habit], assuming them to be wiser not in terms of 
practical ability, but inasmuch they have the theory for themselves and know the 
causes. And in general it is a sign, through which we distinguish the man who knows 
from the man who does not know, that the former can teach, and for that reason we 
think that art is more science than experience is; for craftsmen can teach, while the 
others cannot. Moreover, we do not regard any of the senses as wisdom; yet surely 
these give the most authoritative knowledge of particulars. But they do not tell the 
“why” of anything — e.g. why fire is hot; they only say that itis hot. At first in all like- 
lihood he who invented any art that went beyond the common perceptions of man 
was admired by men, not only because there was something useful in the inventions, 
but because he was thought wise and superior to the others. But as more arts were 
invented and some were directed to the necessities of life, others to its recreation, 
[in all likelihood] the inventors of the latter were always regarded as wiser than the 
inventors of the former, because their branches of knowledge did not aim at utility. 
Hence when all such inventions were already established, the sciences which do not 
aim at giving pleasure or at the necessities of life were discovered, and first in the 
places where men had leisure. This is why the mathematical arts were first founded 
in Egypt; for there the priestly caste was allowed to be at leisure. (981*30P25) 


The distinction between knowing “that” and knowing “why” allows Aristotle 
to formulate several consequences concerning widespread beliefs about the 
relative value of different kinds of knowledge. These judgments are expressed 
by the use both of mallon and of comparative adjectives and of epistemic verbs 
in the first plural person. The first consequence pointed out by Aristotle is 
that we think that the master-workers (architektones) are wiser than the manual 
workers (cheirotechnaí), in virtue of having the theory (logos) for themselves and 
knowing the cause of the things that are done, not because they are able to act 
(praktikous).57 The hierarchy between directive and executing crafts is usual in 
Aristotle's works and expresses a current belief that manual crafts are socially 


57 The textual difficulties in 981%2-5 do not affect the general sense of the passage; on these dif- 
ficulties, see Bonitz 1849, 43; Schwegler 1847—8, vol. 111, 10, and Ross 1924, 118. l agree with Primavesi's 
conclusion at pp. 4524 of his paper: In this passage also the comparison between cheirotechnai and lifeless 
things needs to be clarified and, in this case too, this clarification is reached by the introduction, once 
again by means of the usual particles mer o4n, of new elements to be considered, that is the distinction 
between acting by nature and acting through habit. 
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inferior to directive crafts.3$ But Aristotlé here justifies this belief in exclusively 
epistemological terms, because he says that the formers' inferiority is due to a 
lesser degree of knowledge. By this argument Aristotle shows also, as Alexander 
already noticed (6.46), that “knowledge (gnósis) is something more estimable 
than action” and that “wisdom (sophia) is, by common agreement, referred to 
knowledge, not to action”. But from the archaic age on, it was obvious that the 
term sophos could qualify also forms of knowing how, i.e. of practical knowl- 
edge. On the contrary, Aristotle's construction of a series of meanings of the 
term sophia (that appears also in Met. A 2) is supported by the conviction that 
sophia must be located in kinds of knowledge more and more disentangled 
from praxis. A further criterion3? that confirms the superiority of knowing 
why and, therefore, our belief that techné is mallon epistémé than empeiria is given 
by the capacity of teaching, that is in general a sign (sémeion), through which 
we distinguish the man who knows from the man who does not know. For 
the former can teach, while men of mere experience cannot. The implicit pre- 
supposition of this argument, which connects it with the preceding hierarchy 
between knowing 'that' and knowing 'why”, is that to be capable of teaching, 
it must be capable of telling the causes of each thing, as Aristotle explicitly says 
in Met. A 2, 98222930, but also at 98196, where the architektones are judged 
superior because they know the causes and have logos, namely because they are 
able to give rational accounts. The reference to causal knowledge is of capital 
importance also in the further argument (see ér at 981P10), where the starting 
point is once again an endoxon, followed by its explanation and justification. 
This endoxon confirms that we do not regard any of the senses as wisdom, even 
if they constitute the most authoritative knowledge of particulars. The reason 
is always that they do not tell the why” of anything, e.g. they say that fire is hot, 
not why it is hot. Thus Aristotle introduces once again the reference to percep- 
tion, but as perception is the source of experience, which does not go beyond 
the hoti-domain, it is clear that this argument can be extended to experience as 
well, as a collection of perceptual memorized contents. 

A historical phenomenology of value judgments shared by men about 
technai, as they are progressively discovered in the course of time and which 
are every time considered as sophia, supports the claim that both techné and 
epistémé are superior to experience.ó Thus, Aristotle's argument encompasses 
a sort of cultural history of the discoveries of both crafts and sciences from an 


3% See, e.g. NE 1 1, 1094*14—15; VI 8, 1141924-29; Pol. m 11, 1281238—1282%7. On the Aristotelian 
distinction of classes of physicians, see Kudlien 1985. 

39 The expression $Aws te introduces a new argument characterized by a high degree of generality. 

60 This new section is introduced once again by the expression men oun. 
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epistemological standpoint. Asclepius (to, 28—11, 9) appeals to the view hinted 
by some Aristotelian passages, where human history is characterized by peri- 
odic cataclysms and recurrent cycles and thinks that Aristotle's history in Met. 
A 1 concerns only our historical cycle and has no absolute temporal beginning. 
But in this chapter Aristotle does not hint at this topic. The temporal succes- 
sion of discoveries and of correlated value judgments strengthens the idea of 
superiority of technai more and more disengaged from praxis and utility. Aris- 
totle, however, points out that his exposition has only a character of likelihood 
(eikós at 981 13), also because it concerns judgments he conjectures had been 
made in the past.ó! It is what we could call a conjectural history, that outlines 
a likely sequence in which what occurs earlier is judged of lesser value than 
what occurs subsequently. It is a peculiar human history, because its starting 
point (+0 próton) is the discovery of crafts which go beyond the habitual percep- 
tions (koinas aisthéseis) of things. According to Aristotle, it is likely that the first 
inventor of these crafts was admired, The topic of the wonder will be devel- 
oped in the next chapter, but here objects of wonder are in the first place men, 
rather than states of affairs, namely men who discovered something new, never 
perceived before. It is the amazing character of their discoveries that induced 
other men to admire the capacity of their discoverers. The text makes it clear 
that these discoveries were also useful, but it was not only their usefulness that 
induced them to qualify their discoverers as sophoi. This is the first (in tem- 
poral sense) meaning of the word sophoi. The second stage is characterized by 
the extension of this word to discoverers of technai, which aim not at utility, 
but at what Aristotle calls diagógé, that covers dimensions of human life that 
develop beyond mere survival. lt is likely that the inventors of the latter were 
regarded (hupolambanesthai) as wiser than the inventors of the former. And the 
reason is, once again, that these branches of knowledge (epistémai) did not aim 
at utility. 2 The topic of temporal stages in the discovery of technai was not new. 
To Democritus, Philodemus ascribes the sentence that “music is a fairly recent 
art”, because it was not evolved through necessity, but is a product of an already 
existing abundance.S The topic was shared by Plato, who talked also about 
kinds of knowledge pursued for their own sake, 1.e. aiming only at knowing.% 
I think that, according to Aristotle, this latter kind of knowledge represents the 
third stage of his history. For, he says that the sciences (epistémai) which do not 


61 See the definitions of eikos in APru 27, 70%2-6 and Rhet.:1 2, 1357%34P1. 

$ On the meaning of diagogé, see NEX 6, 1177*10;X 7, 11772728; Metaph. A 7, 1072P14-s, and the 
comments of Bonitz 1849, 45,and Ross 1924, 118. 

63 Cf. DK 68 B 144, and the passage from Tzetzes in DK, vol. 11, 138, 8-13, and Edelstein 1967, 23. 

64 Plato, Resp. n 373a—c; Politicus 258b6-d 8, 259e1-260b5. 
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aim at giving pleasure or at the necessities of life were discovered when the 
other inventions were already established.ó5 In that case, Aristotle does not say 
that the discoverers of these sciences were judged wiser, but it appears implicit, 
if we take for granted the general criterion that assigns to posterior discoveries 
a higher value than to the earlier ones, so that their discoverers can be called 
wiser. To this, we can add the further criterion that the more a form of knowl- 
edge is disengaged from praxis, the more it is appreciated. 

Interestingly, Aristotle thinks it necessary, apropos of the third stage, to add a 
geographical mark to the temporal priority. He ascribes a geographical priority 
to Egypt, saying that those epistémai alming neither at the necessities nor at 
giving pleasure, were discovered first (próton) in the places where men enjoyed 
leisure (scholé). This is why the mathematical technai were first (prótom) estab- 
lished in Egypt, and the reason is that in Egypt the priestly caste (ethnos) was 
allowed to be at leisure. By repeating proton,%ó Aristotle puts a certain emphasis 
on both Egyptian priests' priority and their leisure. It seems to me that the an- 
cient commentators found these Aristotelian remarks somewhat embarrassing. 
Alexander (7. 3-7), followed by Asclepius (12. 24-31), takes the reference to 
Egyptian priests as pointing out that the mathematical sciences also originated 
from experience, because the leisure enabled them first to acquire “experience 
through their observation of celestial phenomena” and then (eíta) to establish an 
art “and in this way geometry too was initially discovered from the surveyor's 
art”. Surely enough, Alexander had in front of himself a tradition going back, 
at least, to Herodotus (1 109), who attributed to the Egyptians the discovery 
of geometry, which was proved indispensable for measuring lands after every 
flooding of the Nile. Such a description stressed the empirical and utilitarian 
origin of Egyptian geometry. But, as a matter of fact, Aristotle's passage makes 
no reference to an empirical origin of mathematical technai or sciences; on 
the contrary, he outlines a history of technai progressively disengaged from the 
empirical realm of praxis and utility and finds a true gap in the connection be- 
tween leisure and intellectual activity. In general, according to him, scholé means 
leisure from both working activities and also military and political activities, but 
it also makes available time to be spent in exercising theoretical activity, in the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake.7 Aristotle's passage does not explicitly 


és Ar g81b20, 89ev has primarily a temporal sense, but means also that fechnai were necessary condi- 
tions for the development of sciences, inasmuch as the acquiring of scholé (on which see later) requires 
that almost the primary needs have been met by means of useful technai. 

66 Only twice, if we follow a-reading obrep, instead of od npúrov, which is probably a later ad- 
dition. 

67 On scholé, see NE x 7, 1177P3-20; Pol. VII 14, 1333%35-36; VIL 15, 133492223: VIII 3, 1338% 1-13; 
Topics 1 2, 118%6-15, and Solmsen 1964. 
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tell either what is the end of the mathematical sciences, which go beyond the 
necessities of life and the production of pleasure, nor whether men judge those 
who exercise this kind of sciences wiser. But the argumentative train so far de- 
veloped allows us to suppose that the end is knowing for its own sake, as was the 
case of seeing for the sake of seeing at the beginning of the chapter and as will 
be the case in Met. Az. I think that the source of Aristotle's reference to Egypt 
is not so much Herodotus, as Isocrates. Herodotus did not hint at Egyptian 
priests as discoverers of geometry, owing to their leisure. But Isocrates” work 
Busiris told that the mythical Egyptian king Busiris granted to the priests both 
euporia, namely properties and comforts, and leisure (scholé) from the dangers 
of war and from working activities, so that they could discover medicine for 
the body and philosophic exercise for the soul. In particular, he persuaded the 
younger priests to study astronomy, logismoi and geometry, which according to 
some people are useful studies, while according to others contribute a lot to 
virtue (areté) (S$21-23). A Platonic target can be detected in Isocrates' descrip- 
tion. We know that Isocrates judged both the mathematical sciences and the 
dialectic or philosophy in the Platonic sense as little more than a useful intellec- 
tual training. What was more important for him was the construction of doxai 
affording positive guidance to praxis (Panathenaicus S$26-27, Antidosis $26, 5). In 
Helena (Ss) he affirmed that “having suitable opinions about what is useful is 
much more important than having exact knowledge of what is useless” and in 
Antidosis ($271) that “the possibility of acquiring epistémé does not belong to 
human nature”, and even iftrue knowledge could be acquired, a useless science 
would be totally worthless.% In my opinion, it is not at all out-of£ place to think 
that in Met. A 1, Aristotle aims at radically turning Isocrates” view upside down. 
The desire of knowing for its own sake, independently of its possible practical 
and useful results, is deeply-rooted in human nature. However, what Aristotle 
shares with Isocrates is the idea that certain social circumstances, reached for 
the first time in Egypt, were necessary for the pursuit of forms of disinterested 
knowledge. 


68 About the Busiris, see Eucken 1983 and Livingstone 2001, and on the meanings of philosophia, 
empeiria etc. according to Isocrates, see Mikkola 1954. 
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7. The conclusion of A 1, its link with A 2, 
and some remarks about the literary genre 
of A 1-2 


Now, it has been said in the ethical writings what the difference is between art and 
science and the other kindred faculties, but the point of our present discussion is 
this, that all men assume what is called wisdom to deal with the first causes and the 
principles. This is why, as has been said before, the man of experience is thought to 
be wiser than the possessors of any perception whatever, the craftsman wiser than the 
men of experience, the master-worker than the manual worker, and the theoretical 
kinds of knowledge to be more of the nature of wisdom than the productive. Clearly 
then wisdom is science about certain causes and principles. (981P25-982*3) 


This last section of the chapter is once again introduced by the particles men 
oun. In the foregoing lines, Aristotle used techné and epistémé as equivalents, as 
Alexander already noticed (7.12-13). Perhaps it is Aristotle himself, and not a 
later editor of his work nor a scribe, that deems it suitable to inform that he 
had already dealt with the differences between techné, epistémé “and the other 
kindred faculties” in his ethical works, i.e. in Nichomachean Ethics vr, a book 
common to Endemian Ethics as well. Alexander (7.13-28) makes an explicit 
reference to Nicomachean Ethics vi and summarily exposes its content; therefore 
the Metaphysics' text he commented is likely to have contained this reference 
and we cannot exclude that it traced back directly to Aristotle himself. Aris- 
totle passes over the distinction between techné and epistémé, as well as over the 
distinctions between epistémé and nous or between necessary things and things 
capable of being otherwise, because his aim in this chapter has been to argue 
that all men assume (hupolambanousi) what is called wisdom (sophia) to deal with 
the first causes and principles. The value judgments mentioned before, namely 
that the man of experience is thought (dokeí) to be wiser than the possessors of 
any perception whatever, the technités wiser than the empeiroi and so on, are but 
consequences (see dore at 981P29) of this universally shared assumption about 
what is sophia. For sure, we cannot expect that what all men assume (hypolam- 
banoust) is explicitly expressed by them. From Isocrates, we discover the exist- 
ence of the opposite view that useless knowledge is not genuine knowledge. 
But Aristotle's main point is to bear witness that the use of terms such as sophos 
and sophia in common language (see óvopaloyévn at 98128) involves a judg- 
ment that attributes a higher degree of sophia to knowing “why”, independently 
of its utility, as already in the Herodotean story of Solon's travels. In our chapter, 
Aristotle does not say that sophia is philosophy; rather he talks about math- 
ematics and theoretical sciences in general. But, pointing at the first causes and 
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principles as its objects, he already provides a description of an essential feature 
of it, by which it is possible to place all kinds of knowledge in a series, whose 
peak is the knowledge of causes. Aristotle, in this chapter, seems to describe a 
journey from what is prior and better known to us (that is from perception) to 
what is prior and better known by itself or by nature. This sequence coincides, 
in its last part, with a likely historical development of technai. But what is prior 
by itself is better known by itself and explanatory of what is prior for us. We 
could think that when Aristotle talks about the target of his argument (981927), 
he is referring not to the whole chapter, but only to its last part, that exposes 
men's value judgments and, precisely, from 981?%24 on. Yet these judgments 
make sense only if we start from the foregoing analysis, which leads to distin- 
guishing among perception, experience, and techné or epistémé, by means of the 
concepts both of universal and of cause. So, it seems to me correct to conclude 
that this is the aim of the whole chapter, not only ofits last part. It is puzzling 
that the chapter's aim is not to argue that sophia deals with the first causes and 
principles, but that all men assume that sophia deals with the first causes and 
principles. Ascertaining the latter point does not necessarily imply the truth of 
the former, even if according to Aristotle there are good reasons for presuming; 
that a universal endoxon is true.?? As we saw, the first chapter did not start imme- 
diately from an endoxon, but from a universal statement that was qualified and 
explained by a series of implicit value judgments, whose peak is the assumption 
that sophia deals with the first causes and principles. So, Aristotle has detected 
the deep sense of the initial eidenai. The ascertained fact that all men believe 
that sophia deals with the first causes and principles explains what is primarily 
the kind of knowledge, that in the final analysis all men desire by nature, even 
if only some men are capable of attaining it. Therefore, pantes, which is the 
subject of the verb hupolambanousi, can be connected to partes anthrópoi, which 
was the subject of the initial statement. 

I think however that some questions concerning this last part of the chapter 
remain open. What is more puzzling is that Aristotle does not simply say that 
all men assume that sophia deals with the causes, but says that it deals with the 
first causes and principles, which he has never previously discussed. Moreover 
he neither illustrates nor explains what such first causes and principles are, nor 


69 See Ross 1924, 119—20, as well. 

79 Schwegler 1847-8, vol. 111, 13-14, noticed already that the emphasis on kupolambanousí points 
at showing that the definition of sophia suits the Ansicht or universal opinion, i.e. the koiné prolépsis or 
ennoia, as it was called in the scholia to the text, implicitly involved in men's judgments and presupposi- 
tion. As Jaap Mansfeld suggests, Schwegler refers to Brandis” Scholia in Aristotelem (1836), e. Brandis” 
excerpts from the commentators among whom Alexander. In fact Schwegler's quotation corresponds to 
Alexander 9.19-—20 (see supra n. 44). 
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in what sense they are first. In Metaphysics A 1, 1013*16—17, Aristotle affirms that 
“causes (aitia) are spoken of in an equal number of senses as archai; for all causes 
are origins”. Would then the expression “first causes and principles' embody a 
certain redundancy or not? In Metaphysics A 3, 983%25-26 he will explain the 
sense of the appeal to the first cause, saying that “we say we know (eidenaí) each 
thing only when we think we recognize its first cause” and this same thing is 
repeated in Physics 1 1, 184*12—14: “we do not think that we know (gignóskein) 
a thing until we are acquainted (gnórisomen) with its primary causes or first 
principles”. But in the context of Metaphysics? first chapter, the unexpected in- 
troduction ofthe notion of “first causes” remains puzzling. A further difficulty is 
given by the fact that the chapter's conclusion claims that clearly wisdom is sci- 
ence (epistémé) about certain (tinas) causes and principles. We must notice that 
sophia here is explicitly qualified as epistémé, but it concerns certain causes and 
principles, not the first causes and principles any more. How might we explain 
the omission of próta? According to Ross, 981%27—9 does not assert that it has 
been proved, but what Aristotle is trying to prove, and he proves half of it in 
chapter one and the remainder in chapter two.7* What is clear (délon at 982*3) is 
only that wisdom deals with certain causes and principles. Therefore the matter 
of first causes and principles has not yet been settled in A 1 and Aristotle's argu- 
ment does not reach a conclusion at the end of A 1, but must be continued, and 
that aim is pursued in A 2. The last sentence ofA 1 represents the starting point 
for a further development in A 2, as is confirmed once again by the usual parti- 
cles men oun (982?1—2). In that case too, Aristotle would point at the transition 
to a new topic, to be dealt with in chapter two: it is clear from what has been 
argued so far, that wisdom deals about certain causes and principles, “but (Sé), 
since we are seeking this epistémé, we must inquire of what kind are the causes 
and the principles, the knowledge (epistémé) of which is wisdom” (982*4-6). 
Chapter 2, starting from our assumptions (hupolépseis) concerning sophos and 
sophia, explains that it is a matter of first causes and principles.?? 

As for the question of the literary genre of A 1-2, I can advance briefty 
only some general perplexities. The use of the term phronésis in A 2, 982P24, 
as synonymous of sophia is particularly striking, because in NE book vr, Ar- 
istotle distinguishes sharply between phronésis, practical wisdom, and sophia, 
theoretical wisdom, whereas the highest kind of knowledge to be pursued is 
named phronésis in Aristotle's Protrepticus, as it has been reconstructed by modern 
scholars essentially on the basis of lamblichus' Protrepticus. This use of phronésis 


71 Ross 1924, 120. 
P For a detailed analysis of these hupolepseis and Aristotle's response to them, see Broadie (pp. 53-62 
of her chapter in this volume). 
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induced them, above all Werner Jaeger in chapter rv of his influential Arístotle, 
to maintain that Metaphysics A 1—= are in many points a borrowing from Aris- 
totle's Protrepticus.73 More cautiously Diiring thought that A 1-2 are “roughly 
contemporary” to the Protrepticus, which was written “at about the same period 
of Metaphysics A”.74 A presupposition common to both Jaeger and Dúring is 
that the source of lamblichus” Protrepticus chapters viI-XIL, is a single work of 
Aristotle, namely his lost Protrepticus, even if Dúring concedes that “we cannot, 
however, exclude the possibility that some of the fragments are derived from 
other Aristotelian writings of a non-protreptic character”. But he thought that 
“a simple hypothesis which explains the facts at issue is preferable to a compli- 
cated one”.75 Perhaps this is a transfer of Lachmann's model of the philological 
quest for the archetypus in a manuscript tradition, to the Quellenuntersuchung. It 
is worth remembering, even only as a warning, that Protrepticns is also the title 
of a lost work of Theophrastus, which appears in the catalogue of his books 
in Diogenes Laertius v 49. Very likely, this work preserved some of Aristotle's 
language and Theophrastus was surely known to the Neoplatonic tradition, for 
example, to Porphyrius. This Theophrastean work does not seem to be quoted 
by other ancient texts, but we must keep in mind that Aristotle's name is also 
never mentioned in lamblichus' Profrepticus. Some scholars have argued that 
possibly lamblichus had also other Aristotelian writings as its sources.?7ó But 
quite recently a careful analysis of Tamblichus text has concluded that its source 
was a single work, that is Aristotle's Protrepticus, and that lamblichus “was always 
faithful to the thought of Aristotle, and usually to his language”. However, these 
authors not only recognize the unreliability of Dúring's reconstruction of this 
lost work of Aristotle, but admit that we do not know “its overall rhetorical or 
literary structure”; for example whether it contained dialogues, nor “the degree 
of modification of any modified quotation”.7? So it seems to me more cautious 
not to try to explain obscura per obscurins, that is the presumed protreptical char- 
acter of Metaphysics A 1-2 by means of linguistic or conceptual parallels with 
presumed fragments of Aristotle's Protrepticus. 

Of course nothing excludes that at least part of the arguments and devices 
employed in A 1-2 could also be employed in a protreptic context, for ex- 
ample the recourse to endoxa, the frequency of comparisons which establish 
the superiority of certain kinds of knowledge, as well as the use of prescrip- 


73 Ses Jaeger 1948. ' 

Dúiring 1961, 238 and 242. 

75 Dúring 1961, 28-9. 

76 Flashar 1965 mentioned, for example, the Eudemus and de philosophia. 

77 Hutchinson and Johnson 2005, especially 243, 285, 28890. See also Van der Meeren-Ferreri 2011. 
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tive moods. These are all procedures that we can judge particularly suitable to 
hortatory discourses. The anti-Isocratean polemic detectable in these chapters 
could further support this hypothesis, because Aristotle wrote his Protrepticus, 
addressed to the prince of Cyprus, Themison, in competition with Isocrates. 
The question could be settled if we could ascertain what was the audience of 
these chapters, whether it was an audience restricted to members of the school, 
attending to Aristotle's lectures, or a wider audience, consisting also of outsiders, 
such as the Themison of the Protrepticus. But members of the school too could 
be acquainted with Isocrates' views, and could be interested in their refutation. 
In any case, many relevant points in Aristotle's arguments in A 1-2 have no 
parallels with what has been reconstructed from lamblichus' Protrepticus, e.g. the 
distinctions between empeiria and techné, or between knowledge of particulars 
and knowledge of universals, or between knowing “that” and knowing “why. 
Conversely, the notions of happiness, kinds of life, virtue and so on, which 
seems particularly suited to a protreptic discourse, are absent from A 1-27, 
Moreover, if lamblichus' choice of Aristotelian passages was motivated — as 
Dúring maintained”? — by the fact that they showed that philosophy is not 
only useful and possible, but also easy, we must remark that this in a certain 
measure contrasts with the description of sophia in A 2 as knowledge of difficult 
things. It seems to me that the principal aim ofA 1-2 is to outline and justify 
a reasearch programme concerning principles and first causes, and this project 
is developed in later chapters of A, e.g. in A 3 where Aristotle brings into his 
discussion the four basic types of causes, and in subsequent books of the Meta- 
physics.*% Of course, every outline of a research programme not only argues, as 
in Á 1-2, that principles and first causes are the proper objects of the highest 
kind of knowledge, which men aim at, but tries to persuade its audience of 
the necessity of undertaking this kind of inquiry. In that sense, we can assume 
an hortatory character of A 1-2, but not necessarily a protreptic standpoint. A 
more fruitful parallel can be found, in my opinion, in PA 1 s, than in the lost 
Protrepticus. In fact, we find in this chapter of PA a justification of an inquiry 
on things subject to generation and corruption, where Aristotle argues that the 
study of animals, however ignoble, gives amazing pleasure and is worth pur- 
sulng, when we are able to discern the causes. “This chapter too is characterized 


78 For an enlightening analysis of the differences between the ethical standpoint of a protreptic and 
the more narrowly epistemological perspective ofA 1-2,see Broadie (pp. 44-53 of her paper), where the 
relationship with Isocrates and the question of the audience are also discussed. 

79 Dúring 1961, 23-24. 

$0 See the remarks of John Cooper in this volume, particularly 35660. 
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by the use of prescriptive moods and by a conclusion with an hortatory mood: 
“Let us now try to seth forth the causes of all these things” (646*1-3).% 


81 1 would like to thank all the participants in Leuven at the discussion of the first draft of my 


chapter, and above all Sarah Broadie, Jaap Mansfeld, Carlo Natali and Carlos Steel, and two anonymous 
readers for their very useful written comments and suggestions. For a revision of the poor English of my 
text I owe thanks to Dr Adoyo Owuor, and to Sarah Broadie for further improvements. 


A Science of First Principles 
Metaphysics A2 


SARAH BROADIE* 


In Metaphysics A 1, according to the modern division into chapters, Aristotle has 
established that sophia, i.e. whatever the discipline may be that most deserves 
that honorific title without qualification, is a science (epistémé) concerned with 
certain principles and causes (982%2). The natural next question, and the one 
from which A 2 begins, is: “Which principles and causes?” (982?s). Aristotle pro- 
poses to address this by detailing our existing presuppositions or assumptions 
about what sort of person counts as sophos, or as more sophos than some other 
sort, and then showing that these unanimously point to the conclusion that so- 
phia par excellence, 1.e. the distinguishing quality of the sophos par excelence, is the 
science that studies first principles and causes (982*%6—b10).* Having completed 
this task, he next turns to providing additional reinforcement for one of the 
most important lessons of A r, namely that sophía is purely theoretical (982 r1— 
983*23).Woven into his new defence of this result are reflections on the nature 
and significance of wonder, and on the theological aspects of sophia. Thus A 2 
has its main division at 98210, and my translation and detailed commentary are 
accordingly divided into two sections at that point (Sections 1 and 1 below). I 
shall, however, begin with some general considerations. 


* Tam grateful to Dorothea Frede and two anonymous referees for forceful criticism of a previous 
draft, and to Giuseppe Cambiano for his helpfulness in coordinating his chapter with mine. 


1 The argument for this is not completed until A 2, 982ab10, but the conclusion is announced out of 
the blue at 1, 981P28—g.While there is no reason to regard this passage as spuricus (see Ross 1924, 11920, 
ad loc.), I am inclined to follow Jaeger 1957, 6, in suspecting 259 to be a later addition by Aristotle, See 
Cambiano, this volume, pp. 88. 
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Section I 


This section will discuss two questions: the purpose of Aristotle's identification 
of sophia in the two opening chapters of the Metaphysics; and the governing 
assumption, most obvious in A2 but already emergent as the argument of A 1 
progresses, that what he secks to identify is in some sense a single science. On 
the question of purpose, a clue may seem to be supplied by various affinities in 
these chapters with passages in the Ethics and the Politics and in what we can 
infer of Aristotle's lost Protrepticus.? These resonances may seem to suggest that 
A 1-2 is intended to urge listeners or readers towards embracing the pursuit 
of Aristotelian sophia as a fundamental choice of life. The Ethics and the Poli- 
tics, directly or indirectly, are all about the supreme end of human life, an end 
whose noblest form, at any rate in Nicomachean Ethics x 7-8, Aristotle famously 
identifies with the exercise of sophia or wisdom in the purely theoretical sense. 
And his Protrepticus was, very plainly, a call to the life of philosophical contem- 
plation,3 

However, recommending the life of philosophy as best is a matter of advo- 
cating its merits by comparison with lives centred on wealth, pleasure, social 
recognition, or political leadership. The choice recommended is a practical and 
in a broad sense an ethical one, even though carrying it out may entail a certain 
marginalisation of practical involvements and a narrowing of opportunities for 
exercise of the specifically moral virtues. As a choice about how to spend one's 
time and other resources, the decision to embrace the life of philosophy stands 
logically on the same level as the life-choices of pleasure-seekers and would- 
be political leaders. Such a choice, in short, is a question for ethical reflection. 
But notwithstanding the resonances just mentioned, our texts (as 1 am about to 
argue) suggest that the train of thought in A 1-2 belongs to a different genre 
from Aristotle's Protrepticus and the arguments of Nicomachean Ethics x 7-8.* 
Compare, for example, the connection drawn at Metaphysics A 1, 9812225, 
between leisurely prosperity and philosophy, with the connections drawn in the 
practical treatises. In NE x 6—7, leisure figures as the opportunity for some kind 


2 See Cambiano, pp. 39-42. 

3 Jaeger 1948 (1923), 56:“[The Protrepticus] proclaims the new ideal of the purely philosophic life”; 
Dúring 1960, 35 (cf. 41); “Aristotle's aim in the Protrepticas is to prove the superiority of intellectual life”; 
S. Mansion 1960, 57 “The Protrepticus is ... an exhortation to lead the philosophical life”. We should add 
that since the work was addressed to a ruler, it does not merely exhort individuals to philosophize but 
calls on poliricians and legislators to promote philosophy in the civic context. 

4 That the genres are the same is implied by Jaeger's statement that “the famous introduction to the 
Metaphysics is in essence nothing but an abbreviated version of his classical exposicion [in the Protrep- 
ticus)”, 1948, 69. 
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of noble and serious activity that is worth embracing just for its own sake. Aris- 
totle especially considers leisure in the courts ofthe powerful, his reason being 
that people tend to model their image of eudaimonia on the leisure-activities 
of those at the top of the social tree (1176?12-18). He proceeds to identify the 
genuinely most appropriate leisure-activity by eliminating alternatives. On the 
one hand, we see people in high places spending leisure on crude and harmful 
pleasures and trivial amusements; given their negative consequences, these ac- 
tivities are obviously engaged in for their own sake (1176'9-11); but they are 
the opposite of noble and serious. On the other hand, we see people (possibly 
in some cases the same people during a different part of their day) engaging 
in the serious and noble activity of politics: but that sort of activity is the op- 
posite of leisurely, and it always seeks to bring about worthwhile ulterior ends 
(1177424). Only theoretical activity combines the leisurely with the noble 
and serious. And just as in NE x 6 philosophy implicitly appears as an alter- 
native to worthless or even destructive leisure-occupations, so at Politics VIL 15, 
1334*11-40, the prosperous and leisured are said to have the greatest need of 
“philosophy and temperance and justice? because they are at the greatest risk of 
succumbing to hubris.Thus here too the love of sophia is being recommended as 
an ethically significant alternative. By contrast, Metaphysics A 1—2 carries no trace 
of comparison between the pursuit of sophia and life-styles embodying alterna- 
tive conceptions of the highest human good: the comparisons and contrasts in 
A 1 are all between different forms and levels of cognition and knowledge, and 
the same perspective is maintained in A2. As for the linkage at 98120-25 be- 
tween the higher studies and leisurely prosperity: here Aristotle is arguing that 
the fact that these studies arise precisely when society needs for everything 
else have been satisfied is a sign that we accord prestige to science for its own 
sake, regarding the purely theoretical thinkers as wiser than experts in useful 
branches of knowledge (981*17-—20). Thus Ar connects theoretical activity 
with leisure as a step on the way to answering the question: “Which is the most 
admirable of all the sciences?” By contrast, the lien between theoretical activity 
and leisure in NE x 6-7 is,an element in the answer to the distinct question: 
“What is the value of leisure in the whole context of human existence?” 

The argument of Metaphysics A 1-2 is, Of course, consistent with the Nico- 
machean message that the activity of sophia is the highest human good. But it 
certainly does not entail it. The purpose of the A 1-2 argument is, rather, to 
characterise the highest sort of human knowledge. Since this argument proceeds 
by comparing different kinds of cognition and knowledge with one another, 


3 Thus EN x 67 echoes the question at 1, 1o9sP14-1096*5, of the three lives”: which is best, that of 
the vulgar pleasure-seeker, that of the statesman, or the theoretic life? 
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the kind that eventually comes out top has only ever been ranked against other 
forms of cognition and knowledge. lt is not here assigned a position in some 
comprehensive hierarchy of all human goods. Thus, so far as these introductory 
chapters of the Metaphysics A 1-2 are concerned, there is the logical possibility 
that some non-cognitive kind of human good is as great a good as sophia, or 
even a greater one. That such a possibility remains open here is not any fault in 
the argument, since the argument is only about kinds of knowledge, not about 
human goods in general. This last point is further confirmed by the fact that 
the words eudaimonia and makariotés, and phrases such as “the human good? (all 
of which abound in the Protrepticus) never occur in Metaphysics A 1-2. Given 
the recognised connection between divinity and makariotés and eudaimonia, it 15 
particularly striking that such terms are absent from the prominent argument 
showing that sophia, understood as the science of first causes, is the most hon- 
ourable discipline because (for a double reason) it is divine (982P28-983*11). 
This absence indicates that Aristotle is not here promoting sophia from the 
perspective of NE x 7-8, where the activity of the sophos is argued to be the 
highest form of human eudaimonia because it is most akin to the pre-eminently 
blessed activity of the gods — an activity that we have to conceive as contem- 
plative (1178%7-23). The difference between the perspective of the Ethics and 
that of the Metaphysics is also apparent if we compare NE 1 12, nLo1P10—1102%4, 
with Metaphysics A2, 982*28—983*11. Both passages rely on an immediate con- 
nection between the divine and the honourable, but in NE 1 12, these two 
concepts belong in a close trio whose third member is eudaimonia or makariotés 
(11012327). That third item is noticeably absent from A 2. The reason for its 
absence (which can hardly be an accident) is surely this: to have spoken in A 2 of 
the sophos as eudaimón (or eudaimonestatos; cf. NE x 8, 1179*31) would have been 
to make a claim about the highest of all haman goods simpliciter— but this is not 
the aim of A 2. The aim here is the more restricted one of characterising the 
highest kind of cognition. This fact may well also explain the non-appearance 
here of teleiotés (perfection, completeness) and autarkeia (selsufficiency), both 
so prominently linked to the highest good in NE 1 7 (1097%25—21), and to 
the supreme form of eudaimonia in NE x 7-8 (1177%27P1; 246). In the Az 
comparison of the knowledge that is sophia to a free man existing for him- 
self (982?25-8), it would have been tempting, one might think, to speak of 
that knowledge as autarkés too. (True, this would have been only metaphorical, 
since autarkeia normally means material self+-sufficiency, which is not at issue in 
982258. But free”, i.e. not enslaved', as applied to a sort of knowledge is also 
metaphorical.) However, A2 is not tempted in this direction, because (1 sug- 
gest) the language of autarkeía, like that of teleiotés, is associated with the highest 
of all human goods, and this is not the topic ofA 2. 
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The difference between the ethical standpoint from which Aristotle else- 
where argues that the activity of sophia is in fact the highest ofall human goods, 
and the more narrowly epistemological standpoint of Metaphysics A 1-2, is also 
reflected, I think, in the fact that sophia in the latter context figures throughout 
as a species of epistémé, whereas in the former it is an areté (NE 1 13, 1103*3—10; 
VI 1, 1138935-17; X 7, 1177*12-17; 23-25). The qualities called aretai without 
qualification are those whose exercise is central to the good human life as such, 
whereas this is not in general true of the epistémai. 

So, A 1-2 is not concerned with the highest human good simpliciter but only 
with the highest form of cognition. By the same token, A 1-2 is not concerned 
with deciding which of the many sorts of cognition is best absolutely, i.e. from 
the point of view of human life as a whole. Logically, the right choice of cogni- 
tion from this wider point of view might not be the same as the right choice 
for someone trying to determine which of the various kinds of cognition is 
the best form of cognition as such. This latter question is the one raised and 
answered in A 1-2: which sort of cognition best represents, or embodies, the 
specific kind of value that we esteem insofar as we esteem cognition as a human 
good? That we do esteem cognition as a distinct human good is shown, as At 
argues, by the fact that the desire for it survives the satisfaction of other needs, 
and under the right social circumstances starts to express itself in the explicit 
or self-conscious pursuit of theoretical inquiries. Even before a society reaches 
this stage, human nature has always in reality valued cognition for its own sake 
as well as for its results, but previously we could not clearly appreciate the fact, 
But now that history and our own situation have made us aware that human 
nature values cognition as such, we can — and therefore ought — to ask: “Which 
of the many forms of cognition, actual and humanly possible, most deserves to 
be valued purely and simply as cognition?” This is the question which Aristotle 
is asking when he asks what sort of knowledge is sophía: not just sophia in this 
or that specified craft or profession, but sophia in an unqualified sense.” 

It is worth noting that it is not dialectically inevitable that the correct an- 
swer to this question would settle on some purely theoretical discipline, i.e. one 
that ought to be fostered, if it is fostered, purely for its own sake. Consider, for 
illustration, that if asked to say which of the various types of wood-working 


6 See also EN x 7, 1177*28—34; b6-£f.; 8, 1178*%9-—b18, for extended comparisons between sophia and 
the practical virtues. There is also the obvious point that the activity of sophia could not, for Aristotle, 
count as any sort of eudaimonia if it were not the exercise of an areté; see 1 7, 1098*16-18. 

7 In answering this question about the sophos simpliciter, Aristotle draws on connotations established 
through the familiar qualified use, as when we speak of the sopkhos mason or the sophos statuary. This is 
the basis for several of the criteria, e.g. exactness and difficulty. Cf. EN v1 7, 1141*9—17. 
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is the best exemplar of wood-working, one might settle on cabinet-making 
at its most exquisite, as distinct from the construction of fences or sheds or 
even boats. That answer would not be undermined by the fact that, at least in 
Aristotle's world-view, all types of wood-working exist for the sake of some 
distinct product or other and would be pointless were there no reason to want 
the products. So the move that locates the most cognitively estimable form of 
cognition within the category of purely theoretical disciplines requires support, 
and what supports it is surely the fact that we already recognise the existence of 
inquiries that fall into that category, e.g. pure mathematics (A 1, 9812225) and 
cosmology (2, 982% 15-17; 983*15—17). 

I have been arguing that despite its echoes of the Protrepticus, which is un- 
deniably a defence of philosophy as a life-choice, Metaphysics A 1-2 operates 
from a more strictly epistemological perspective. Even so, ethical inquiry does 
lie in the background of this operation, in particular Plato' inquiry in the 
Philebus. In this dialogue, Socrates investigates the rival claims of pleasure and 
knowledge to be the pivotal factor in the good human life. To test their claims, 
we have to compare the most perfect examples from each side. This leads So- 
crates to consider which is the *purest' kind of pleasure and which the “purest' 
kind of knowledge, and in the case of knowledge, he proceeds by ranking the 
various kinds by their greater or lesser exactness or precision (akribeia) and 
clarity (saphéneia) (s5c-59d).* In short, it is taken for granted in the Philebus 
that if knowledge is pivotal for the human good, this is because of what it 
contributes as knowledge; and similarly with pleasure; consequently the ethical 
philosopher has to determine which kind or kinds of knowledge are knowl- 
edge par excellence, and so also for pleasure. Such a discussion naturally suggests 
as a next philosophical step the sort of inquiry which Aristotle exemplifies in 
Metaphysics A 1-2, namely an autonomous inquiry concerning knowledge as 
such, i.e. without any reference to the highest human good. 

In emphasising this aspect of A 1-2, 1 am of course not maintaining that the 
argument is of no importance for Aristotle's ethics. Anyone who really accepts 
his ethical reasons for equating the most complete human happiness with the 
exercise of sophia should welcome the A 1-2 sketch of what sophia is and how it 
can be systematically located in the range of human cognitive possibilities. This 
applies not only to those who consider choosing the bios theórétikos for them- 
selves, but also to any would-be civic leaders who are convinced by Aristotle's 
ethical arguments that a civilised society is seriously incomplete if it lacks the 
highest level of theoretical research. 


$ In the Philebus, (a) technai that employ measurement are more abribeis than those that do not, 
and (b) abstract arithmetic and geometry are more so than calculation and measurement as applied to 
physical objects. 
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The reference of “sophia' in the absolute sense determines the reference of 
“philo-sophia”. So A 12 in effect also answers the question: “Which kind of in- 
tellectual involvement most deserves to be called “philosophy”?” Even if sophia 
may not be humanly attainable, one still needs a view on what it would consist 
in, in order to decide whether one or another actual sort of learning or cultured 
pursuit deserves to be called “philosophy”, especially when the society con- 
tains contenders for the name. One conspicuous contender in fourth-century 
Athens was the splendidly accomplished rhetorician Isocrates, who was firmly 
convinced that his activity above all deserved the title of “philosophy” .Typical of 
his activity is the construction of grand, morally lofty, highly wrought, would- 
be history-shaping, discourses on pan-Hellenic themes. In no way do they aim 
at the logical and analytical rigour that characterises what we, following Plato 
and Aristotle, understand as philosophy.” Given the contemporary presence of 
this radically different model of “philosophy”, it makes sense to ask whether 
Metaphysics A 1-2 is intended to persuade outsiders to adopt the conception 
of sophia presented there, and so also the associated conception of philosophia. 
I can only say that any hope of persuading outsiders from scratch seems na- 
ively unrealistic. The main argument in A 1-2 is to the effect that sophia is the 
science of first principles and causes. Why would anyone who was not already 
at least tending to be interested in first principles and causes be attracted to 
this subject simply through being shown some rather schematic reasons why 
the knowledge of it is the proper referent of the term “sophia'?"" Well, perhaps 
there existed the kind of person who just wanted to become sophos, and (being 
convinced by the arguments identifying sophia in A 1-2) for that reason alone 
was willing to embark on the discussion of first principles and causes. This is 


2 Isocrates held that mathematical studies are not a waste of time, but only because they sharpen 
the brain for practical life, He dismissed earlier cosmological speculation as “jugglers' tricks” for “the 
empty-minded” (Antidosís, 2699; cf. Helen, 2-3). He dismissed as “claptrap” discussion of such Academic 
questions as whether falsehood is possible, whether it is possible to assert and deny the same thing, and 
whether courage, wisdom, and justice are identical (Helen, 1-5). At Antidosis, 270—1 he takes issue with 
how “certain people' define sophia and philosophia; the proximity of bis remarks on the pre-Socratic 
theorists suggests that he has in mind those who do Platonic or Aristotelian physics and metaphysics. He 
is rather vague about the nature of true philosophia, as he himself sees it: but the ability to speak well on 
noble themes is at the centre of it. Practising this, according to him, makes one better at seeing what is 
best to do, and also ennobles the character (Antidosis, 272 ff). On the topic of Isocrates's selfimage as 
“philosopher”, it is notable that in the Antidosis (which contains many allusions to Platos Apology) he acts 
out the pretence of facing charges of corrupting the young (89 and 240) and, by implication, of impiety 
(321). In other words, Isocrates holds constant the iconic status (in some people's eyes) of Socrates as a 
true philosopher woefully misrepresented in the society, and appropriates the icon for his own letter- 
head. There seems to be a scholarly consensus that Aristotle's Protrepticas was composed as a manifesto 
against Ísocrates. See Jaeger 1948, ch. 1v, $1; Chroust 1973, vol. 11, 1214. 

10 At EN x, 1179418, Aristotle makes a parallel point about the inefficacy of arguments to produce 
moral improvement. 
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the analogue ofa well-known possibility regarding moral motivation. Whatever 
Aristotle might think about moral motivation, it is incredible that Metaphysics 
A 1-2 is intended to attract strange people who want the, as it were, empty 
title of “sophos” for its own sake, without any independent interest in what it is 
that Aristotelian sophia consists in. Such people in any case would not stay the 
course, however short or long we think the course headed by A 1-2 was origi- 
nally intended to be. 

However, it is not so implausible that A 1-2 is, amongst other things, some- 
thing ofa cultural manifesto, claiming the term philosophia for studies such as we 
get in the Metaphysics in face of Isocrates's claiming it for his kind of activity.” 
Here we have a conflict of deeply opposed visions of the best, or most genuine, 
life of the mind regardless of how this is ranked in relation to other kinds of 
human goods. Ín this context we can view Metaphysics A 1-2 as taking a stand 
against claims by the arts of persuasion and presentation to highest intellectual 
status. These chapters, in short, represent the contrary value of pure research as 
conducted according to the most stringent standards of thoroughness and pen- 
etration, and they do this precisely by insisting that ultimately any such research 
must take full account of its own most basic foundations. 

Now, in any such situation of contending values, each side's claim is made 
in response to the other's, although it is hardly expected to convert or convince 
anyone not already sympathetic. The point of issuing the claim is simply to 
show where one stands. It is a truism that what a claim conveys in this sort of 
situation is determined not only by its original content but also by its being 
issued in conscious opposition to the rival claim. I cannot help wondering 
whether this might not have some slight bearing on the question of the unity 
of the Metaphysics. 1£ we maintain, looking outwards from our own territory, 
that philosophy — or any other contested value — is Xin face of an antagonistic 
claim that it is, on the contrary, something quite different, namely Y, we may 
well catch sight of our own interpretation of the value in question as it might 
appear from the rivals viewpoint. If Aristotle in passing takes note of his own 
various metaphysical inquiries as they would probably look through dismissive 
Isocratean spectacles, they will all, from that fundamentally external point of 
view, appear as the same kind of thing, on and on.'Tt is all about so called pri- 
mary things, and is graceless and remote from everything we know, and leads 
to nothing whatever that is useful”. Aristotle, who was no stranger to elegant 
writing, and who had the strongest possible sense of practicality where practi- 
cality is relevant, may in some such vicarious fashion have been led to speak, as 
in A 1-2, as if he is heralding a single unidirectional project, even while keenly 


1 Cf£ Cambiano, p. 36 and 41. 
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conscious that once the journey is well arid truly in progress, any original single 
agenda is likely to break up into different agendas or in other ways change its 
course, It is even imaginable that he added A 1-2 as preface to a collection of 
several or even most of the treatises we know as the Metaphysics in full aware- 
ness of their diversity of theme and focus; this diversity being only too apparent 
from his own and his students” intramural point of view — but in awareness, 
too, of how to outsiders it could all appear as one unintelligible thicket. The 
manifesto-stance, 1 am suggesting, could vicariously entertain a crude external 
perspective whereby the series of treatises takes on the look of a single package. 
In this context the most important message of A 1-2 is that, however surprising 
it may seem, the contents of that package, however difficult and recherché, em- 
body explorations whose point and value for human beings can be traced back 
to roots in universal, pre-educated, human nature. *? 

But it would be a mistake to leave the matter at that. For A 1-2 sutely implies 
an important message for the intramural audience: namely, that the Academic 
inquiries and discussions to date have turned out to involve differing and often 
unclear assumptions and claims about the fundamental concepts, and about 
what we should call the metaphysical presuppositions, of natural science and 
mathematics — and also unclear claims by different disciplines, e.g. mathematics, 
study of nature, and political theorising, to be “the queen of the sciences”. It is 
therefore a pressing task, and one whose implementation would be an achieve- 
ment of the first importance — such, in other words, as to deserve the most 
honorific title in the epistenic vocabulary — to hold systematic, thorough, in- 
vestigations of these questions. In short, Aristotles aim in A 1-2 is partly, and 
probably mainly, to highlight this immense task of detailed clarification and 
thereby to focus those who are already conversant with its elements on the need 
to undertake it. What, then, can we gather about Aristotle's more esoteric inten- 
tion from the intimations in A2 that sophia constitutes in some sense a single 
discipline?"3 Such intimations are carried by the phrases % tepi troías airías 
kai mepi motas ápxds gmoríun (98225); ¿mi tv adri v Emiothpunv tiritel TO 
Tntoúnevov dvoja (982b8); ig ¿morñuns Tñs Gnrovuévns (983221); to which 
we can also add tv émióntovuévn yv Emtorípnv in the first line of Metaphysics B 
(095324; cf. 2, 996b3). See also the references to an dpxikwtátn tTÓv EmMornuóv 
(982b4), and to an epistémé that is devorárn «al tunorárn (98335). Such terms 
suggest a vision of sophia as a department of knowledge defined by one subject 


R See Cambiano for the detailed exposition of this argument. 
13 Ross 1924, 124, ad 983%21-23:*... it is clear that he is establishing the nature of one among the 
sciences. 
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matter and one set of questions.'* Is this the expression of an early naive hope 
which was then swept aside as Aristotle moved forward in his work on meta- 
physics? Or is it a deliberately simplifying preface added disingenuously ex post 
facto? Neither early over-optimism nor later disingenuousness need be our 
verdict if we make due allowance for the vagueness and context-dependence 
of what should count as 'oneness” or 'sameness' of a potentially proliferating 
subject-matter. After all, how does one decide whether Aristotle's more strictly 
epistemological discussion of sophia is a continuation of the Philebus's ethically 
based inquiry about the purest form of knowledge, or whether it launches a 
new subject? In advance of immersing oneself in detailed inquiry into a given 
initial topic, there may be no predicting the turns that will eventually lead to 
fragmentation into further topics; but this need not make it inept or misleading 
to preface the undertaking with a broad-brushed indication that what will 
ensue is a single enterprise. It is surely to the credit of a research programme 
if seemingly simple beginnings turn out to yield a wealth of distinct inquiries. 

The position reached in A 1-2 is indeed seemingly simple: sophia is the 
science of first principles and first causes of everything (981289; 982226; 
982g).'5 However, at this stage it is surely an open question, and rightly so, 
whether there will turn out to be one or more lines of inquiry concerned 
with causes or principles that might be deemed absolutely primary. This is 
because it is an open question what will or will not turn out to be genuine 
first principles and causes; for example, the work of showing that they do not 
include Platonic Ideas or mathematical basics still lies ahead. It is also entirely 
open what kinds of relations of causality and dependence will come to light. 
Nor, at this stage, is Aristotle committed to fundamentals that are concretely 
existent elements as distinct from irreducible structural principles manifested 
analogically in everything, or as distinct from substance in its role of ontological 
basis of all other beings as such. Yet programmes developed from those different 
types of starting-point might move in widely divergent directions.!% Given this 


14 On the other hand, Aristotle' assertions at 9822268 and 983?10—11 (discussed in Section 111) may 
suggest the contrary. 

IS Later, the goal set forth in A 1-2 will be labelled “first sophia” by comparison with physics, which 
“is a sort of sophía too, but not first” (Metaphysics T' 3, 1005%29-—b2; cf. 2, 100429). The question of a 
possible plurality of sophiai is raised at B 1, gos” 12-13. At the outset, Aristotle is not in an expository 
position to call anything “first sophia* because work belonging-to the inquiry itself is needed to establish 
that physics is not the first sophia; similarly for mathematics; cf. K 4, 10612533, where physics and math- 
ematics are said to be “parts* of sophia, 

16 Cf Jonathan Barnes: *...our Metaphysics has no consecutive story to narrate... The science of 
first principles, the study of being qua being, theology, the investigation into substance — four incom- 
patible descriptions of the same discipline, or rather several different descriptions of several different 
disciplines? Perhaps there is no one discipline which can be identified with Aristotelian metaphysics? 
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openness, one could argue that most of the inquiries making up the Metaphysics 
(whatever the chronology of their composition and the history of how they 
came to be collected) fall in one way or another under the rubric indicated in 
A 2.*7 For example, the four kinds of cause of sublunary substances are irreduc- 
ible to each other, and this fourfold system is not derived from any ulterior kind 
of causality; so in that way the four causes are primary. True, the substances to 
which the fourfold schema most obviously applies, 1.e. perishable ones, consti- 
tute only a part of the universe; hence their case might seen to fali short of one 
of Aristotle's criteria for sophia, namely universality of scope (98228—10; 21-23). 
On the other hand, when we discover that the existence of these substances qua 
perishable and generable essentially depends on certain eternal and unremit- 
tingly active causes, whether these are ultimately corporeal or incorporeal, and 
when we realise too that the sublunary kinds are necessarily eternal, we place 
sublunary individuals in the context of the whole world and all time. We are 
looking at them not just from the viewpoint of sublunary biology and chem- 
istry, but from a perspective that surveys everything.** 


Section II 


Since this is the science [epistémé,] we are seeking, we must ask: what sort of causes 
and what sort of starting points are they, the knowledge of which is wisdom [sophia]? 
Well, ifone were to get hold of the assumptions [kupolépseis] we hold about the wise 
person the answer might thereby become more obvious,'? 


First, then, we take it that (1) what the wise person is above all knowledgeable about 
[epistasthai] is everything as far as this is possible, <i.e.> without his having science of 
them at the level of particulars. Next, the one who is (2) able to grasp [gienóskein] 
things that are difficult, i.e. not easy for human beings to grasp [enónai] — him we 
regard as wise. For perceiving is common to all, which is why it is easy and involves 
no wisdom. Further: in every kind of science we deem (3) wiser the person who is 


(Barnes 1995, 67—9).While I lean with Barnes towards the negative side of the last question, I am happier 
than he perhaps is to regard the “incompatible descriptions” as applying to different branches growing 
out from the same tree. 

17 Cf. Cooper, pp. 3514. See De Haas 2009, 819, for a detailed perspective on the way in which 
Aristotle's inquiry leads from the beginning of Book A, through B, to further questions”, and Laks 2009, 
28-36, on the relation of B to A. 

1$ Cf. e.g. On Generation and Corruption 11 10, 33625ff., Metaphysics A7, 107213—15:'So from such a 
principle (sc. one that is inmobile pure act, 7-8] depend the heaven and the world of nature”. 

19 See Cambiano, esp. notes 32 and 42, on the meaning of hupolépsis. The latter part of the argu- 
ment of A 1 also invokes ordinary hupolépseis at 981%25-S6; 31; b8; 10; 19, but only the last of these directly 
implies a positive characterisation of the sophos. 
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more exact and more (4) capable of teaching the causes.*% Also, among the kinds of 
science, we view (s) that which is desirable for itself, i.e. for the knowingís sake, as 
wisdorn more than that which is desirable for the sake of its results; and the more (6) 
authoritative [archikóteran] kind as wisdom more than the subservient [kupérctousés]. 
For the wise (we think) should not be under instructions, but should issue them, and 
rather than his obeying another the less wise should obey him. 


Such, then, in nature and number are the asssumptions we hold about wisdom and 
the wise. 


There now follow Aristotle's responses to the assumptions: 


Of these, (R.1) being knowledgeable about all things necessarily belongs to him who, 
more than anyone else, is possessed of universal science (for everything that falls 
under it is, in a way, known by him)?*; and these, the most universal things, (R2) are 
also, roughly speaking, most difficult for human beings to grasp [gnórizein], because 
they are furthest removed from the senses. And (R3) most exact are the forms of 
knowledge that deal most with primary things. For those that depend on fewer 
starting points are more exact than those whose formulation depends on addition 
[npoodoews];? e.g. arithmetic is more exact than geometry. Furthermore, (R4) the 
kind that studies the causes is also more capable of teaching. For teaching is what 
those people do who tell the causes in each case. And (Rs) knowing [to eidenaí] and 
being knowledgeable as ends in themselves belong most of all to the science of that 
which is most of all fit to be an object of science [epistéton]. For he who chooses being; 
knowledgeable for its own sake will choose most of all what is most of all science, and 
this description fits the science of that which is most of all fit to be an object of sci- 
ence. But the primary things and the causes are most of all fit to be objects of science. 
For it is through these and on the basis of these that the rest are grasped [gnórizeta?, 
as opposed to being themselves grasped by means of what falls under them. (R6) 
The most authoritative science — i.e. the one more authoritative than the subservient 
kind — is that which grasps what it is for the sake of which each thing is to be done 
[prakteon]."This end is the good in each case, and in general it is the supreme good in 
all of nature. 


So on the basis of every one of the considerations expressed, the name that is under 
investigation falls to very same science. This must be one that studies the first princi- 
ples and causes. For the good, too, and that for the sake of which is one of the causes 
(982*%4—b10). 


About the translation: although “understanding for epistémé is often apt, here 
I use “science”. This is because we tend to think of understanding a thing as 


20 On retaining tóv aitiv at 982*13, sec Ross 1924, 121, ad loc., although there is more than one 
reason for suspecting interpolation from 289: (a) the phrase anticipates the rationalising response at 
28-30, thereby giving it less to rationalise; and (b) elsewhere the teacher appears to be teacher of X in 
light of X's causes rather than teacher of the causes themselves. 

21 This follows Ross's punctuation, accepted by Primavesi. Jaeger has a colon after Úrápxerv, 22. 

22 Cf. APo 1.27, 87317. 
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grasping the causes or reasons for it: which entails that if there are such things 
as primary causes or reasons, the grasp of them is not “understanding”. But 
Aristotle in Metaphysics A2 speaks of the first causes and principles as objects 
of a sort of epistémé, (982%7—10).24 1 have usually rendered epistasthai as “to be 
knowledgeable”. This term, with its hint of the authoritative, is meant to mark 
off epistasthai from the less grand eidenai, translated here as “know”. I have used 
“grasp' for gignóskein and gnórizein; the lack of differentiation seems not to 
matter for our present text. Unfortunately, English lacks a good word for so- 
phia. I fall back on the traditional “wisdom”, but this signally fails to convey the 
Greek word's connotation of accomplishment, refinerment, and, indeed, sophis- 
tication.? 

About the method: as Carlo Natali pointed out at the Symposium, this 
method of hupolépseis is employed at EN v1 s, 1140*%24 ff.: “We shall grasp what 
phronésis is if we take note of which persons we call phronimot”. In such passages 
there is always the question of who is meant by “we”. Often, as in the present 
case, there are two referents in play: the we who are conducting this inquiry, as 
at 982%4, and the we of wider, even ordinary, opinion whose assumptions are 
brought to the table as rough pointers in the right direction. The difference 
here between the second we and the first can be measured by the difference 
between the assumptions and the responses: the responses do not merely ration- 
alise the assumptions but in several cases transform them through some theo- 
retically sophisticated interpretative twist. This is most obvious in Responses 3, 
s, and 6, which respectively employ a highly technical (Aristotelian) criterion 
for “exactness”, a similarly esoteric conception of epistémé, and the notion of a 
final cause of the whole of nature. 

Assumption 1, on the wise being knowledgeable about all things”, goes back 
to Plato, Republic v, 474c-476d, where the philosophos is said to be a lover of 
every part of sophia (475sb—c). Socrates then shows that he does not mean the 
dilettanti who run round between all the different visual and musical events; the 
true philosophoi are those who seek to discern the nature of the beautiful itself, 
the just itself, the good itself, etc. and their opposites, rather than the multiple 


23 An anonymous referee pressed me on this, arguing that we can be said to “understand' first princi- 
ples when we grasp them as the causes or reasons for derivative items in the system. I accept the referee's 
important point that the grasp of first causes is no less “cause-, explanation-, or reason-involving' (by a 
downward involvement) than that of items which are not first principles. However, it seems to me that 
we do not say of some primitive X “Now l understand X” on being shown X's consequences (although we 
might in that situation say “Now l understand why X has to be postulated”: but this is a different point). 

24 By contrast, at APo 11 19, 100%5-17, Aristotle lays it down that first principles are not objects of 
epistémé but of nous; cf. EN v1 6, 11403135, and 7, 1141*16-20, where sophia is defined as the combina- 
tion of nous and epistémé. (However, at APO 1, 9, 7618, Aristotle does speak of first principles as objects 
of epistéme.) 

25 On the “remarkable variety” of Aristotle's epistemic vocabulary in A 1-2, see De Haas 2009, 84. 
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participants in these. See also Symposium 2102—d. That there is no science of par- 
ticulars (“participants”) goes back to the same place in the Republic, 476d f£. For 
this theme in Aristotle, see e.g. Metaphysics B 6, 1003*12—15 and M to, 1086P32. 
In Aristotle's Response 1, “Everything that falls under” the universal (982*24) 
denotes the particulars; these may be lower kinds, e.g. isosceles in relation to 
triangle, or ultimate instances. For indications on how the scientist, in knowing 
the universal, knows all the particulars, see Posterior Analytics 11 24, 85%22—7, and 
Metaphysics M 10, 1087*10-21. Both Assumption 1 and Response 1 leave the 
scope of “all things' logically open; it could embrace everything that falls under 
a given universal or it could be absolute. However, as we work forward through 
the responses, it becomes clear that the scope is absolute, ¡.e. the field of sophia 
is superlatively universal. 

Assumption 2, on the difficulty of the subject-matter of sophia, is backed by 
the argument: since (a) perceiving is common to all, (b) perceiving is easy and 
(c) it is in no way wise.?ó On the supposition that if x is not “common to all”, 
this is precisely because x is not easy, 1.e. is difficult (and perhaps in some cases 
impossible), one can conclude that what is wise is difficult. For it is a virtual 
tautology that the wise in any field are only a sub-class: wisdom implies pre- 
eminence. So far, one might wonder whether 'perceiving' offers more than an 
illustration of the link between the common and the easy. However, Response 
2 explains that the objects of sophia are “the most universal”, which implies 
furthest removed from sense-experience; now we see that that is why they are 
most difficult for human beings to grasp.?? For there is now the suggestion 
that objects of sense are not just easy but easiest to grasp. Consequently, the 
most universal ones, being at the opposite end of the spectrum of cognibilia, 
are for that reason the most difficult. Since 'most difficult” is grounded in “most 
universal”, we now see that the unintensified “difficult” of Assumption 2 was 
grounded in the unintensified “universal of Assumption 1. Moreover, “most uni- 
versal” at 982%25 shows (what may not have been obvious before) that “he who 
more than anyone else (malísta) is possessed of universal science” (212) means 
in fact the possessor of the most universal science”. Comparatives have figured 
in Assumptions 3-6,% but now in Response 2 superlatives start to ring out, as 
they will continue to do through the remaining responses (982%21; 24-6; 3I—b1, 
where malista occurs five times in four lines; 4; 6)..The exposition is presumably 
driven by the assumption that when there is a “more”, there will turn out to be 


26 Cf.A1,981P10 and 14. , 

27 Aristotle's repeated restriction of the difficulty to human beings, 982*11 and 24, shows him pre- 
paring for the point that sophia would be something possessed by god (983*9—10). 

28 See At, 981%25-6; 3I—bI; 5; 9; 18; 30-982*1, for relevant earlier comparatives and constructions 
with maílon, highlighted by Cambiano, p. 32. 
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a “most”. This sets the stage for the conclusion that the first (or furthest back) 
principles and causes are the subject-matter of the science that is most of all 
science. That this science is concerned with the “most difficult”, and by implica- 
tion least common”, things has been pre-figured at A, 981920-s, through its 
connection with the leisure that flowers rarely and late.?2 

On Assumption and Response 3: at NE v1 7, 1141%9—16 Aristotle establishes 
that sophia is the most exact of the sciences on the basis of the fact that we 
attribute sophia in the crafts to the most exact practitioners, e.g. Pheidias and 
Polycleitus in sculpture. He does not say what exactness in e.g. sculpture consists 
in; the reader is obviously expected to grasp this intuitively.39 Aristotle makes 
it clear in NE vi 7 that sophia unqualified is a theoretical virtue, but remains 
silent there on what the theoretical analogue is of Pheidian and Polycleitean 
akribeiía.3* However, Posterior Analytics 1 27, 87*31-6, gives several criteria for 
comparing sciences in respect of akribeia. According to the one which appears 
at Az, 982226—7, Epistémé 1 is more exact than Epistémé 2 if E1 “proceeds from 
fewer items” whereas E2 “proceeds from some additional posit”. For example, 
arithmetic is more exact than geometry, because (for instance) the arithmnetical 
unit is a “positionless substance”, whereas a geometrical point is a “substance 
having position”.3? 

Assumptions and Responses 3 and 4 hang together, since a science is exact 
and its exponent more of a teacher to the extent that it studies “first things”, 
982*25, glossed by “the causes” at 29. Response 4 in a single sentence connects 
the stating of causes with teaching (982*29—30), thereby joining them more ex- 
plicitly than A 1, where these two characteristics of techné were merely laid out 
in immediate succession (981%25—b6 and b7-10). 


29 On the dificulty of the objects of sophia cf. EN v1 7, 1141P3-8, which calls them treprerá ev ral 
davpaorá kal xaderra kai Saryóvia. Aristotle discusses the difficulty of theoretical inquiry at Metaph. 
a 1,993*30—19. For the claim that a discourse about mortal, familiar, things is more difficult to execute 
well than one about the cosmos, see Plato, Critias 107a—e. For a claim assigning greater prestige to more 
difficult work, see the claim of Isocrates at Antidosis 813 that legislation is easier than rhetorical produc- 
tion. One has the impression that several criteria embodied in Assumptions 1-6 were topics in general 
debates on the nature of the best kind of discourse, e.g. ease versus difículty and technical exactness versus 
“loose-fitting urbanity”, on which see note 31. 

30 Uk are at a disadvantage here because, as Burnet 1900, xliv, note 1, says: we can only guess what 
a kpifos was”. 

31 Aristotle is aware that philosophical akribeia can put people off at Metaph. a 3, 995%9—12, he men- 
tions those who dislike it either because they lose track of the argument or because it feels to them 
ungentlemanly [aneleutheron], like niggling [mikrologia] over business agreements (on aneleutheron, see 
Plato, Theaetetus 184c; cf. diakriboumai, d7). 

32 Quoted from Barness 1994 translation; see also his comments ibid. 189-90. Cf. Metaph. M3, 
1078%9-13. 
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Assumption $ placed sophia in the class of sciences or expertises that are 
desirable for their own sake as distinct from those desirable for their results. The 
response now ignores the latter and seeks to identify sophia by determining 
which of the sciences in the former group is most desirable for its own sake, 
i.e. just because it is science. The answer is based on a determination of the 
most scientifically knowable objects: as at De Anima 1 4, 415*15-22, the nature 
of the dunamis and its energeía (in this case, respectively, epistémé, and epistasthai) 
will be shown by demarcating the relevant objects. He who chooses to exer- 
cise scientific knowledge for the sake of that exercise will choose par excellence 
the science that is science par excellence, and this is the science of what is 
scientifically knowable par excelence, The objects most scientifically knowable 
are the first things and the causes”, presumably because they impart scientific 
knowability to what depends on them: the logical principle here is the same as 
that which drove Platonists to predicate of the Form the property it imparts to 
its participants (for a non-Platonist application, see Metaphysics a 1, 993”24-6). 
The multiple repetition of epistémé and cognates, governed each time by malista 
(982*30—b2), displays the akribeía or tightness of the argument. 

In a now familiar pattern, Assumption 6 states that sophia is a science “more 
authoritative than subservient science”, and Response 6 meets this by looking 
to identify the most authoritative” science. Several points call for attention. (i) 
I have followed Ross in translating archiké as “authoritative”, but it may also 
mean “originary”, i.e. having to do with the archai”. (11) hekaston and hekaston at 
982P6 must refer to the good or end of each thing in the universe. It is not clear 
whether Aristotle means that this good is one and the same in each case, being 
identical with the supreme good in the whole of nature, or that each thing has 
its own good, this being subsumable in some way under the latter. The thought 
may be that the most authoritative science 'in a way” has all the different specific 
goods in its scope vía its general or global concern about the supreme good in 
the whole of nature. Similarly in Response 1: by having universal knowledge, 
the sophos “in a way” knows everything that falls under it (982%21-3; 8—10). (ii) 
What is meant by saying that the most authoritative science grasps “what it is 
for the sake of which each thing is to be done (prakteom)? (982P6) This may 
sound as if Aristotle is describing the architectonic science of politiké (cf. NE 
1 2, 1094127-8; VI 8, 1141224=5; VII 11, 115212): but that cannot be right be- 
cause politiké is engaged in for the sake of results, which has been ruled out for 
sophia (982*15; 30-31); and in any case it is not the task of politiké to grasp the 
supreme good in the whole of nature. (Even so, the words are surely meant to 
suggest some sort of analogy between sophia and politiké, on which see more 
presently.) (iv) The supreme good in the whole nature for the sake of which (or 
for the sake of which ultimately) each thing is to be done may be the immo- 
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bile Prime Mover, or god, of Metaphysics'A 7, which moves as an object of love 
(10723; cf. 10722267). That principle is said to be a case of “that for the sake 
of which' in the sense of 'end' (1072213) even though in Lambda it seems to 
be not at all the kind of being that in any sense owes its realisation to anything 
else. Alternatively, the supreme good of A2, 9822, is (conceivably) an optimal 
overall cosmic condition that is upheld in being in so far as every particular in 
the world of nature operates as it should. (v) In any case prakteon at 6 is being 
applied to the behaviour of natural substances.33 Thus, Response 6 presents 
sophia as the science that grasps the single good that directly or indirectly func- 
tions as final cause of all natural changes. Ross objects to this interpretation 
on the ground that politiké is what studies the end for the sake of which each 
thing ought to be done, whereas sophia or metaphysics studies “the end towards 
which all creation in fact moves” (Ross 1924, 121 ad loc. 982*16). Consequently, 
according to Ross, “an argument which could only prove ethics or politics to 
be the highest wisdom is used to prove metaphysics to be so” (1bid.). But Ross's 
point depends on assuming a gap between “ought' and “is” which does not in 
general prevail in Aristotle's natural universe. Sublunary substances operate for 
the most part as they should, i.e. in accordance with their physical natures and 
always to an extent that sustains the main features of the world, in particular the 
eternal continuity of the species,34 while for celestial bodies there can be no 
divergence between “proper” movements and actual ones. Seeing how “creation 
in fact moves” in the light of how it should move, is to apply causal understanding, 
since the good, i.e. that for the sake of which, is also one of the causes, as Aris- 
totle says at 982P10. 

(vi) What is the meaning of hupéretousés in Response 6 (982*5)? Normally 
it would be translated “subservient”, which seems right for the occurrence in 
the corresponding assumption (982*17). There, hupéresia in relation to a higher 
authority is glossed in terms of the rightfulness of obedience on one side versus 
the rightfulness of issuing commands or instructions on the other, the main 
point being that this opposition tracks the relation between him who is less 
wise and him who is more so (982*16—19). Thus the language of Assumption 6 
invites us to think of a productive or practical architectonic type (it could be 
the politikos) in relation to the functionaries under him (cf. 981*30—b2). But in 
what way does this constitute an analogy for the theoretical sophos par excelence? 
Some interpreters understand hupéretousés in the response as referring simply to 


32 In the biological works praxís is often used of behaviour or functioning in non-human sublunary 
animals; and see Cael, 11 12. 292%21-4 and 29212 for its use of the celestial movements. 

34 This leaves plenty of space for failure by human beings to operate in accordance with the moral 
and intellectual virtues, which have to be cultivated. 
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the relation whereby one science is “under” [hupo] another, e.g. optics in rela- 
tion to geometry (Posterior Analytics 1 7, 75P15; 13, 789359; 79*13; cf. 9, 76*12). 
However, there appears to be no other place in the corpus where Aristotle uses 
hupéretein to indicate this relation. We should continue to ask what aspect of the 
metaphor of hupéresia is being carried forward from Assumption to Response 
6. Now, in the assumption, the term naturally connotes any sort of ancillary 
contribution towards the higher interest that defines the sphere of the higher 
authority; but taken thus it surely adds nothing to the response (except obfusca- 
tion), since there is no obvious sense in which e.g. optics is supposed to forward 
the theoretical aim of abstract geometry (as the subordinate skills in the polis 
are supposed to help realise the aim of politiké); if anything, the relationship is 
the other way round. On the other hand, perhaps the metaphorical element 
carried forward is, rather, the mere notion of deference to higher authority: in 
other words, the metaphor warns that exponents of other sciences are not, as 
such, qualified to contradict or even dispute with exponents of the supreme 
theoretical science. 
This can be supported from Metaphysics B 2 where Aristotle says: 


In so far as it [sc. sophia] is the most authoritative and the most hegemonic [hége- 
monikótaté], and in so far as it is not right [dikaion] that the other sciences, like slave 
women, should even contradict [anteipein] it, the science of the end and the good is 
of this nature [i.e. has the nature of sophia], since everything else is for the sake of the 
good (996 10—13).35 


This passage implies that a science concerned with the highest good (presum- 
ably the highest good in all reality) has, precisely for that reason, the status of 
maximal authority over the others. (Here we have evidence that hupéretousa at 
A2, 982s, does not simply connote the subordinacy of the Posterior Analytics 
whereby harmonics is under geometry,3ó since that relation does not depend 
on any assumption that geometry is more closely concerned with the highest 
good than harmonics.37) 

We can now, on the basis of Metaphysics B 2, 996” 10-13, state more clearly 
the analogy between politiké and sophia understood as concerned with the su- 
preme good in the whole of nature. In each case, it is the supremacy of the good 
which the expert grasps that grounds his authority over subordinate kinds of 


35 At 99698 he has just referred to the discussion of sophia in A 1-2; cf. Ross 1924, 228 ad loc, 
36 Discussed by Barnes 1994, 15862. 
37 Aristotle has just said (996*29—33) that in mathematics nothing is demonstrated via the final cause. 
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expertise.3% This is despite the obvious difference, namely that the good which 
defines the politikos is an end practicable by human beings, whereas that which 
defines the sophos is not. The final causality of the supreme good studied by 
sophia is implemented throughout space and time in the movements studied by 
astronomy and physics, while the final causality of the good studied by politiké 
is implemented here and there, if at all, in the external actions of enlightened 
polítikoi and their followers.32 

But how exactly do authority and obedience enter into the relation of so- 
phia to subordinate sciences? Does the dictum about not contradicting' mean 
that lower sciences have no right to reject some conclusion reached by sophia at 
work on its own concerns, in the way in which slaves have no business rejecting 
the masters views about the higher reaches of politics? This point seems too 
obvious to be worth making. Does it mean that lower sciences have no right to 
reject findings of sophia that are relevant to the detail of their own intellectual 
operations? This is possible, although the point would have been helped by an 
example, and we are not given any. It seems to me more likely that the dictum 
carries a more general warning against “usurpation”: i.e. 1t intimates that there 
do exist dubious claimants to the title of supreme wisdom (e.g. as it will turn 
out, natural philosophy on the one hand and some sort of Platonism on the 
other), and that these will have to accept, at best, an inferior position once their 
pretensions are exploded. 

No more comment is needed on how Responses 3-6 show that each cor- 
responding Assumption favours identifying sophia with the science of first prin- 
ciples and causes. But an additional word is needed on 1 and 2. The great 
difficulty (2) of the subject-matter is shown to rest on its maximal universality 
(1), but our passage is not explicit on how universality is connected with the 
science of first principles and causes. Metaphysics E 1 gives the explanation: first 
philosophy is "universal because it is first” (1026*%30—31). That is: a discipline has 
the status of first philosophy (sophia unqualified) ifand only if its subject is the 
primary cause; the primary cause is cause of everything else; hence the cor- 
responding discipline in a way includes everything in its subject-matter; hence 
the discipline is universal, and maximally so. In conclusion: the features of sophia 
exhibited in the assumptions have all been shown to reflect and even to be jus- 


38 Thus far, 1 follow the interpretation of Alexander (14.11—15.10). However, Alexander does not 
push the analogy to the point of identifying a distinct way in which the other theoretical sciences may 
be supposed to 'subserve” sophia. 

39 [ am here leaving out of account as too difficult for cursory treatment any sense in which the 
final causality of the cosmic supreme good may be implemented through the noésis ofthe human sophos 
himself. 
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tified by the underlying fact that the proper referent of the term is the science 
of first principles and causes, among them the ultimate good of nature, since 
this is the ultimate final cause. 

In his comment on A 2, 98222, the primary things and the causes are most 
of all fit to be objects of science (malista epistéta), Ross raises as a difficulty — 
although he does not think it a serious one — the fact that in important passages 
elsewhere Aristotle holds that first principles are objects of nous, not epistémé, on 
the ground that the latter is essentially demonstrative.*? According to that usage, 
sophia does not stand to the first principles as epistémé to epistéta; instead, the first 
principles are objects of nous, where nous is one part of sophia and demonstrative 
epistémé the other part. However, the whole trajectory so far of our A 2 passage 
explains why Aristotle in the course of it omits any such elaboration. There 
cannot be a place for that particular refinement until we are in a position to 
take it for granted that sophia has for its province the first principles and causes; 
but this is precisely what Aristotle is aiming to establish in A 2, 982%4P10.4 


Section III 


That it is not productive knowledge is clear, too, from those who first turned to 
philosophy. For it is because they wonder that human beings, both now and at first, 
began to philosophise. In the beginning they wondered about the curious things that 
were near at hand, and then gradually moving forward they started to puzzle over 
the larger matters too, e.g. about the phenomena of the moon, and those to do with 
the sun and stars, and with the coming to be of the cosmos. Now he who puzzles 
and wonders takes himself to be ignorant; for that reason, the lover of wisdom [philo- 
sophos] is in a way a myth-lover too, since myth is composed of wonders. Hence, given 
that they turned to philosophizing because they were in flight from their ignorance, 
they were evidently seeking to be knowers [to epistasthai] <just> for knowing sake, 
and not for any use to be made ofit. This is confirmed by the very course of events: 
for it was when more or less all the necessities of life, as well as the things that con- 
tribute to ease and recreation [diagógé], were available, that this sort of understanding 
[phronésis] began to be sought. It is clear, then, that we seek it not on account of any 
other advantage, but just as that man is free, we say, who exists for himself% and not 
for anyone else, in the same way it alone of the expertises [tón epistémón]* <is> free. 
For this one alone exists for its own sake (982P11-28). 


40 See note 24. 

4 Cf. De Haas 2009, 84; Cambiano, pp. 24-S. 

4 Primavesi, Introduction pp. 434—s, translates Tpóx£lpa as “obvious”, on which basis he prefers the 
a-version' s ártópwv to B's áróriov. 1 do not dispute árrópwv, but Primavesi's ground for preferring it 
disappears if mpóxelpa simply means puzzling phenomena that are less remote than the sun, the begin- 
ning of the universe, etc. Alexander, 16.4, has tá mpóxelpa te al év Trogl. 

43 Reading aúrod or tauro at 26. 

44 tón epistémón here must include the technai. 
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At A1, 98191725, Aristotle has already observed that people developed ex- 
pertises that were not directed towards meeting needs or providing pleasant 
pastimes; and he connected this with the existence of leisure. From that passage 
and from A 2, 982*14—16, together with 30—b2 (Assumption and Response s), it 
is already obvious that the expertise called “wisdom” is not productive. So what 
does 982? 11-28 add? Well, it introduces a link missing from the A 1 argument, 
namely the distinct motive that brought human beings to seek knowledge for its 
own sake, The nature of this motive gives Aristotle a new argument for the de- 
sirability of wisdom just for its own sake. The motive was wonder, and the new 
reasoning is: in being driven to investigation by wonder (and not by need or the 
desire for recreation), men were just seeking to escape their own ignorance sim- 
pliciter, consequently, what they sought was the sheer condition of knowledge 
(eidenai, 21), not knowledge for the sake of anything further. It strengthens this 
point that the earlier inquiries were about the sun, stars, and cosmos — matters 
that cannot be brought under human control. 

Plato is hovering close at hand in this part of A 2. The theme of wonder 
generating philosophy goes back to Theaetetus 155d. The image of philosophy 
as free goes back to Republic v1 4994 on “fine and free arguments that seek 
out the truth in every way for the sake of knowledge (tou gnónai charin) .45 
Theaetetus 172d and 175e connect the philosophers freedom with leisure. At 
Sophist 253c—d, the true philosophers method, here identified as expertise in 
dialectic, is called “the knowledge that free people have”.*% Now, neither Plato 
nor Aristotle is saying that wonder necessarily leads to philosophy. This would 
be false, since in some cases wonder leads only to people falling on their knees, 
or writing poetry, or constructing mythological narratives. The meaning, rather, 
is that when human beings do begin to philosophise, they do so out of wonder. 

At 982P18, version a has pidóuwdos ó pidóvogpos rus (translated above), 
whereas PB has 0 gi1óuudos prhócopos ruws. The PB-version, accepted by Ross 
and Jaeger, gives the easier sense: love of myth and philosophy have a common 
source in wonder, hence love of myth has something of the same nature as 
philosophy. The a-version rests, I assume, on the less obvious point that phi- 
losophers often have reason to be grateful to myth for highlighting explananda 
which the mythical imagination makes sense of in its own fashion, and even 
for providing, proto-theories which invite philosophical critique. An example 
would be the myth of Atlas with its answer to the question “Why do the heavens 
stay aloft?” (De Caelo 1 1. 28418—23).*7 


45 Trans. Grube, rev. Reeve, in Cooper 1997. 

46 Trans. White, in Cooper 1997. 

47 Of the two versions, a makes for a better fit with Aristotle's “interesting personal confession' about 
becoming, himself, philomuthoteros, cited by Ross 1924, ad loc. 982*17—19. 
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The final sentence of our current passage, “For this one alone [referring to 
sophia] exists for its own sake”, may cause some difficulty. Aristotle has already 
implied at A2, 98123, that there are mathematical studies that exist for their 
own sake. Perhaps, however, he is concerned not with some final demarca- 
tion of sophia, but with sophia whatever precisely it will turn out to be. As we 
have seen, the arguments of A 1-2 hardly exclude that there will be different 
branches of sophia, not to speak of false as well as valid claimants to the title, 
Thus, it may for now be an open question whether some form of mathematics, 
or a mathematising metaphysics, is what studies the first principles and causes of 
everything. Another possibility is that Aristotle means that the other theoretical 
studies, e.g. mathematics, physics, atronomy, evolved from need-based expertises 
such as land-measurement, navigation, agriculture, medicine, etc., whereas only 
metaphysics as he himself will pursue it has its origin in the pure desire for 
speculation.4 

“For this one alone exists for its own sake” prompts two consecutive reflec- 
tions on the acquisition [ktésis] of wisdom. The first is our next passage, and the 
second one runs from 983*11-21. 


Consequently, the acquisition of it might be justly held not to be for humans. For 
in many ways human nature is in bondage, so that, in the words of Simonides, “god 
alone would have this privilege”, and it is unfitting “for a man to do other than”4? seek 
the science that is on his own level. But if what the poets say has any weight and it is 
in the divine nature to be jealous, the likelihood is that it would happen in this case 
above all, and all who excel <in this respect> would be unfortunate. But neither can 
the divine be jealous; instead, as the proverb says, 'singers tell many falsehoods'*” — nor 
should one hold any other science to be more honourable than this. For the one that 
is most divine is also most honourable;** and it, uniquely,52 would fit this descrip- 
tion [sc. *divine”] in two ways. For the science that above all would belong to god 
is divine among the sciences; and so is any kind that has divine things as its objects. 


48 There is a similar difficulty about 983*10—11: “While <the rest> are all more necessary than it, 
none is better”. Does sophia here include all theoretical sciences? If not, why are those which lie outside 
it “more necessary”? 

49 Simonides fr. 3 Hiller; cf. Plato, Protagoras, 341e and 344c. Simonides, as interpreted by Socrates in 
the competition of wits with Protagoras, had said that being stably good is possible only for god. Note 
that Simonides is supposed to have composed this poem in response to a dictum of Pittacus, one of the 
proverbial seven sophoi (3433); that (in Socrates” playful interpretation) the poem centres on the secret 
sophia and philosophia of the Spartans (342a-—d); that “goodness' in the discussion is interpreted as an ex- 
pertise (344c-345b; cf. sophon at 344%2); and that one of the topics is the laying low of human cleverness 
by an “incapacitating disaster”. 

50 Solon, fr. 26 Hiller. 

5! See also Metaphysics E 1, 102621 and A 10, 107520-21, on sophia (first philosophy) as the superla- 
tively honourable epistémé. On the connection of to timion with divinity see e.g. Metaph. Ag, 1074%21-30; 
PA1S, 644P24; EN_ 12; 1X 2, 1165%24. 

32 Reading yóvn at 983%. 
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This one alone is endowed with both these features. For (a) god is held by everyone 
to be among the causes and a sort of principle, and (b) such a science as this would 
be possessed by god alone or pre-eminently. While <the rest> are all more necessary 
than it, none is betterS3 (982%28-983*11). 


Having contrasted the one “free” science with all other kinds of expertise, Aris- 
totle now confronts the ancient fear that such a possession might be too lofty 
for the human nature whose essential slavishness to all kinds of needs has been 
amply illustrated by the contrast. According to that old and deep superstition, 
the gods visited their anger on mortals who dared to encroach on some divine 
prerogative of beauty or high accomplishment. Aristotle responds by adducing 
the more recent but nonetheless strongly entrenched endoxon, backed again 
by Plato's authority, that god is not jealous or grudging of godlike goods: see 
Phaedrus 2474; Timaeus 29e; Epinomis 9882—b, and compare NE 1177%31-3. Con- 
sequently, we should be emboldened by the fact that even though many aspects 
of human nature are indeed slavish, it does not follow that all are; for this, in the 
context, carries the reassurance that the one “free” science is legitimately avail- 
able to human beings. 

Aristotle's dry remark that if god were disposed to be jealous of humans, 
then pre-eminent aspirants to sophia would probably incur this misfortune 
more than anyone else (983*1—2), implies — since jealousy is directed towards 
similars or would-be similars — that sophia is to be rated a divine attribute, a 
point spelled out at 6-10 along with the companion point (dichós, 5) that god, 
as a cause and some sort of principle (on this everyone agrees) would also be 
an object of sophia. The unique double connection of sophia with god is then 
hammered home in the chiastic sentence Ó te ydp deos ... Exo1 Deós (810): 
sophia is, as it were, given to us surrounded by divinity. 

That sophia is divine is thus secured on one side by its being the study of 
first principles and causes, given the assumption that god is amongst these. Now, 
the context scarcely allows the meaning or reference of sophia to be anything 
different in its other divine aspect, i.e. in its role as attribute of god. Hence it is 
implied that god too grasps the ultimate causes. Ross comments ad loc. 983*6: 
“In assigning to God knowledge of the causes of existing things, Aristotle is in- 
consistent with his account in Bk. A, in which God's thought has no object but 


533 Cf. the contrast, frequent in the Ethics and Politics in connection with activities and pleasures, 
between the necessary and the noble or fine. 

54 The full implication of this for human life is only shown at EN x 8, 11792430, where Aristotle 
argues that if God is concerned with human beings, then since the human sophos is most akin to God, 
he is the theophilestatos of men and hence (for this reason amongst others) the endaimonestatos. 
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Himself. He is speaking of God as commonly conceived?55 But it is not clear 
that there is an inconsistency. Perhaps there is one ifthe object of god's thought 
according to Ag (1074P15-1075*5) is fully described as himself tout court. But 
perhaps god's object in Ag can be construed as himself as cause of the universe, or 
at any rate of its eternal features that frame everything else. If we suppose, in 
parallel fashion, that the human aspirant to sophía seeks to know the ultimate 
causes not just as entities in themselves, but as causes in relation at least to their 
major effects, then the human sophos o£A 1-2 and the divine one of Á 9 would 
be contemplating the same objects, at least in principle. 


However, the acquisition of it should in a way settle down into the opposite of our 
initial inquiries: For, as we said, everyone begins by wondering that something is so, 
as for example with those wonders that “work on their own” [automata] <in the eyes 
of> those who have not yet perceived the cause, or the solstices, or the incom- 
mensurability of the diagonal (for everyone regards it as a matter for wonder that a 
more-than-minimal magnitude eludes being measured). But we should end up in the 
opposite and proverbially the better state, as happens in these cases too when people 
get to understand [mathósin]. For a man educated in geometry would wonder at 
nothing so much as if the diagonal were to turn out commensurable. We have stated, 
then, the nature of the science we are seeking, and what the target is which our search 
and our whole inquiry must hit” (983*11-23). 


Aristotle's second reflection on the acquisition of sophia brings us back to the 
human level. It stands in no direct logical connection with the first reflection, 
but instead grows out of the linkage at 982P12-19 between sophia and wonder. 
It is a reminder that whatever the value of wonder in initiating the search for 
sophia, the presence of it signals that sophia has not yet been acquired. So: how- 
ever uplifting and enjoyable wonder may be,% all who are serious about sophia 
must be willing to shed their wonder, since doing; so is inevitable for those who 
emerge into “the better state” of finally understanding what they had set them- 
selves to understand. This change from wonder to its opposite, along with the 
prior sel£changes necessary for realising human wisdom — the advance from 


55 Ross 1924, 123 ad loc. 983*6. 

56 Puppets were called *wonders”; cf. Plato Rep. vit, 514b. On the way they seemed to move “from 
within, cf. Aristotle GA u s, 7419; 1,734*10. 

57 At Ar, 981927 (on which see note 1) od 8' Évexa vóv movoúpeda tóv Aóyov was the purpose 
of showing that sophia is the study of first causes. In the present statement “the target” refers to sophia 
as now thus characterised. So, the aim now is to attain it under that character, which gives us the 
transition to A 3. 

58 Cf. Rhetoric 1 11, 1371%31-34: Learning things and wondering at things are also pleasant for the 
most part; wondering implies the desire (epithumein) of learning, so that the object of wonder is an 
object of desire; while in learning one is brought into one's natural condition”, trans. Rhys Roberts in 
Barnes 1984. 
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empeiria to techné, and from valuing the external results of knowledge to valuing 
knowledge for itself — makes a telling contrast with the effortless simplicity of 
god's possession of sophia.52 


If we place the last-quoted passage side by side with A7, an interesting anomaly 
comes to light. There, Aristotle says of the Prime Mover's intellection: 


If, then, god is in that good state in which we sometimes are [sc. the state of active 
theória, which is what is most pleasant and best], this is something wondrous (than- 
maston); and if he is more so <than we>, that is more wonderful (thaumasióteron) still. 
And he is in such a state (1072246). 


Wonder is our appropriate attitude to the perfect activity which Aristotle has 
just argued to be the first cause or principle “from which depend the heaven 
and the whole of nature” (13-14). Wonder here, it would seem, does not and 
should not go away when the human sophos at last apprehends the nature of 
the ultimate cause of everything. But there is only an appearance of contradic- 
tion between this and A 2. “Wonder” covers both puzzlement (aporia) and awe 
(thambos), although at no point does Aristotle disambiguate. To the extent that 
the A7 explanation of the Prime Mover has been successful, to that extent the 
human sophos should have left aporia behind; but there is still room for tham- 
bos.50 


59 The proximity of «rñor at 98229 to Deds dv póvos tobrÉxo1 yépas in the quotation from 
Simonides at 30 may echo the Protagoras contrast (in Socrates” exegesis of the poem) of being versus 
becoming good: cf. 3430-345C. 

60 See also A 1, 98121317 on wonder at a person who discovered an expertise that reached beyond 
ordinary sense experience. Surely what is meant is stunned admiration rather than puzzlement. 
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Metaphysics A3, 983224-4P8 


RACHEL BARNEY* 


In Metaphysics A 3, Aristotle undertakes to confirm his system of the four causes 
as a framework for inquiry into first principles, the knowledge of which will 
constitute wisdom. His strategy will be to survey his philosophical predecessors, 
in otder to establish that none has supplied a cause which cannot be subsumed 
under his own canonical four. Thus A3 inaugurates a project not completed 
until the end of A6 — or, taken more inclusively, A 10, since A7 summarizes its 
results, chapters 8 and 9 develop criticisms of some of the views discussed, and 
chapter 10 reads as a summation of the whole." (Much of Metaphysics A also 
reads, appropriately enough, like a series of reflections on this project: 1 will 
note its relevance on occasion below.) 

Our concern here is with the opening phase of this project. Here Aris- 
totle discusses the steps taken by the earliest philosophers and their successors 
towards determining the material cause, which led in turn to recognizing its 
inadequacy as sole first principle [arché]. 1 divide the text of A 3, 983*%24—4P8 into 
five moves: (1) the introduction of the project (983*24—3P6); (2) the account of 
the reasoning of the first philosophers (983%6-20); (3) a discussion of Thales, 


* T[ would like to thank all the participants in the Symposium Aristotelicum meeting for discussion 
of this chapter, as well as Victor Caston, Nathan Gilbert, Phillip Horky, Brad Inwood, Stephen Menn, 
and Robin Smith for their comments. My thanks also to Matthew Siebert for bibliographic assistance, 
and to Nathan Gilbert for some extremely helpful editorial interventions. 


* 1 shall be agnostic as to how strongly we should distinguish A 8-9 or A 8—10 as a distinct project 
from A 3-6 or A 3—7, and will often refer with deliberate ambiguity to “A 3ffF”. See John Coopers chapter 
in this volume for a full analysis of these structural relations, and Frede 2004 for a very helpful account 
of the underlying agenda and assumptions of Mefaph. A. 
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“with an excursus on his putative predecessors among the poets (983”20—4*5); (4) 
a survey of candidate material causes up to and including those of Anaxagoras 
(984?5—16); and (5) an account of early steps towards discovery of the moving; 
cause (984? 16-498). 1 will work through this programme in order, but will not 
attempt to engage with every question it raises, especially ones more fully dealt 
with elsewhere. For instance, 1 will not be discussing the implications of Aristo- 
tle's brief references here to Parmenides, Empedocles and Anaxagoras, in light 
of his more extended discussions later on.? My primary concern throughout 
will be with the general strategies and methods Aristotle here adopts, and in 
relation to each section of text, 1 will be arguing for a particular claim: (1) that 
the argument of A 3ff. is a complex and perhaps unique exercise in “negative 
corroborative dialectic”; (2) that Aristotle may attribute to the earliest philoso- 
phers a weaker and more plausible version of material monism than is usually 
thought; (3) that much of Aristotle' account of Thales is drawn from Hippo, 
via the doxography of the sophist Hippias; (4) that Aristotle's recounting of the 
various candidate material causes is shaped by Plato's proto-doxographic dis- 
cussions in the Sophist; and (5) that his turn to the moving cause is marked by 
an unusual and important progressivist thesis, the “internal logic” claim. 

In a concluding section (v1), Í try to put together the methodological pieces, 
and in particular consider whether Metaph. A 3 should count as a kind of “his- 
tory of philosophy”. This is a controversial question, and accounts of Metaph. A 
often include a disclaimer of the phrase.? (My concern here is with the term 
history” rather than “philosophy”: how far Aristotle's predecessors were engaged 
in a project rightly called “philosophy” is another question altogether.)* This is 
sometimes meant to either excuse or dismiss Aristotle for failing to meet the 


2 Cf. especially Gábor Betegh' discussion of Anaxagoras and Empedocles in A 3-4. 

3 The locus classicus is the highly influential Cherniss 1935:“Aristotle is not, in any of the works we 
have, attempting to give a historical account of earlier philosophy. He is using these theories as inter- 
locutors in the artificial debates which he sets up to lead “inevitably? to his own solutions” (Cherniss 
1935, xii cf. 342-50, 3567; cf. Cherniss 1951; Ross 1924, vol. 1, 128; Mansion 1961, 75; Stevenson 1974; 
Reale 1968 vol. 1, 151; Mansfeld 1986). Cherniss also holds that Metapk. A in particular is “dialectical” in 
a way which excludes its being “historical”. But Cherniss is not always consistent about precisely what 
he means to deny, or explicit about what he takes the word “historical to imply. Guthrie 1953 plausibly 
defends Aristotle as a historian of philosophy, but this is not the same as defending the claim that he isa 
historian of philosophy. Indeed, in adjudicating the Cherniss-Guthrie dispute, Stevenson 1974 takes it as 
common ground that “Nowhere was Aristotle trying to write a history of philosophy” (139). In general, 
the methodological question of what Aristotle is trying to do in Metaphysics A 3ff. has been badly mud- 
died by value-laden debates as to how far he is fair and reliable as a 5ource: I will be concerned here with 
the former question only. For a recent and fair-minded discussion, see Collobert 2002. 

4 See Mansfeld 1985b and Lloyd 1997 and 2002 for different kinds of doubts, with the comments 
of Laks 2005. It seems clear that Aristotle sees his story as one of a coherent enterprise, to which his own 
project of “first philosophy” is heir (cf. Frede 2004). 
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norms we now apply to the history of philosophy, sometimes merely to warn 
that his motives are “philosophical” rather properly historical”: but obviously 
such contrasts beg some important questions. For instance, when Ross says 
that “Aristotle's object is not to write a history of philosophy but to confirm 
by reference to earlier philosophers his own account of the primary causes” 
(1924, 128), he is no doubt right, in way — but aren't there also some questions 
being begged here about how many “objects” a philosophical text can have, or 
perhaps about which ones are compatible? A more constructive starting-point 
is provided by Jaap Mansfeld' observation that A 3ff. belongs to a distinctive 
Aristotelian genre: it is a dialectical survey of the endoxa, the reputable views 
which Aristotle likes to adopt as a starting-point for his own theorizing.* As 
such, it belongs to the early history of doxography, which (in its dominant Peri- 
patetic tradition) began as the assembling of competing philosophical doctrines 
for use in dialectic. But this cannot be the whole story about our text, for there 
are ways in which it is quite unlike Aristotle's other dialectical surveys. For one 
thing, A 3ff. does much more than set out endoxa from which to begin: itis pre- 
sented as an argument, supporting a distinctive and already posited Aristotelian 
position. Second, it in large part takes the form of a chronological narrative — a 
mode of presentation neither required nor typically exhibited by dialectic or 
doxography. 

This layering of genres — dialectical survey, corroborative argument, and his- 
torical narrative — makes A 3ff. a very complex text. Much of my concern here 
will be to trace and disentangle these methodological strands. In doing so, I will 
also be concerned to bring out the relation of A 3 to certain predecessor texts, 
including Plato's Sophist and a doxographic work of the sophist Hippias. Early 
and foundational though it is, Aristotle's text does not give us an unmediated 
response to the Presocratics. And some of its complexities can be traced back to 
its use of still earlier works, each with 1ts own methods and agenda. 


1. The Introduction of the Project 


Since it is clear that we must obtain knowledge of the original causes (for we say 
we know each thing when we think we grasp its first cause), and the causes are said 
in four ways, of which we say one is the substance and the essence (for the primary 
“why” is referred ultimately to the account, and the primary “why” is a cause and first 
principle), while one is matter and the underlying substrate, and a third is that from 


3 Cf. Mansfeld 1986 
6 [ here follow Primavesi in, with mss family a, reading próton in 983*28 (omitted by B and Ross) 
as well as in 983*%29. 
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which there is a beginning of motion, and a fourth is the cause opposite to this, 1.e, 
that-for-the-sake-of-=which and the good? (for this is the end of becoming and all 
motion) — well then, these having been studied sufficiently in our work on nature, 
nonetheless, let us take up also those who before us went to the study of being and 
philosophized about the truth. For it is clear that they too speak of certain first 
principles and causes. So this will be of some help to those who take up the present 
subject. For either we will discover some other kind of cause, or we will trust all the 
more in those mentioned here.* (983%24—3P6) 


The chapter opens with a brief and dogmatic reminder that we are seeking 
knowledge of “the original causes” [tón ex archés aitión]. The use of arché, his 
standard term for first principle”, seems almost punning here; Aristotle will col- 
locate causes and principles repeatedly in what follows (3*29,P3—4), and already 
in A 1-2, he has discussed wisdom as knowledge of “the first causes and first 
principles of all things” (9819289, cf. 2%2, 225, 2%9).9 But the two categories are 
far from interchangeable. In fact, we need to distinguish them in order to prop- 
erly articulate what Aristotle is arguing. His general project will be to examine 
the first causes proposed by various philosophers as claimants to the honorific 
status of archai — that is, as candidates for being the ultimately explanatory Érst 
principles” of reality, knowledge of which constitutes wisdom. In order to ex- 
amine them, he will classify these causes in terms of his own schema: his claim 
about the very first philosophers, for instance, will be that each recognized a 
material cause (that is to say, a persisting substrate underlying the cosmic order, 
which they identified with various natural bodies) and claimed it to be the sole 
arché. At the same time Aristotle's phrasing here delicately avoids asserting that 
his predecessors were engaged in exactly the same inquiry as himself. Instead, 
he introduces two further terms for the objects of their inquiry, “truth” [alétheia] 
and *being' (more precisely the plural, 'beings” or things that are” [ta onta]).These 
indicate, I take it, the subject matter of what Aristotle elsewhere terms “first phi- 
losophy”. (“Truth”, as Ross notes here, clearly means not just any old truth but 
“the ultimate nature of things”.9) It was in the course of thinking about truth 


7 1 here follow Primavesi in reading a kai which a includes and f omits at 983*31, and adopt a sug- 
gestion of Carlos Steel in taking it as epexegetical (“1.e,). 

$ Translations follow Primavesi's text except where noted. Translations are my own, though heavily 
indebted to Ross 1924; my aim is to be a bit more literal than Ross, reproducing some of the sponta- 
neous-looking convolutions of Aristotle's prose. Translations from elsewhere in the Metaphysics are from 
Ross, sometimes with revisions, and from other works of Aristotle in the ROT translations except as 
noted. 

2 On the concept of an arché, see Stephen Menn's contribution to this volume, and Schofield 1997. 

19 Ross, 1924, 128 with supporting references to Metaph.A, 988*20 and a 993*30,P17,20, On alétheia 
in these contexts cf. also Stephen Menn' contribution to this volume. 
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and being that earlier philosophers spoke of causes and first principles, which is 
what makes them relevant to the inquiry here. 

Aristotle's very brief resumé here of the four causes — formal, material, 
moving, and final — assumes that they are familiar to his audience from his 
“writings on nature”. This is plausibly our Physics, where the four causes are ex- 
pounded in Book 11, or some subset or predecessor text. There too the system 
of the causes is more explained than argued for, albeit at greater length, and 
so his use here of the term “studied” [tetheórémenón] is perhaps carefully chosen 
— with it, Aristotle avoids any claim to have proved the system of causes.'* It is 
true that first principles can in any case be provided only with dialectical sup- 
port, not demonstration. And though Physics 1 can be read as an exercise in the 
dialectical establishment of first principles, these are the triad of form, privation 
and underlying subject — not the four causes of Book 1. So, as Mansion notes, 
the survey of Metaph. A 3—10 can be read as somewhat in lieu of the argument 
we might have expected for the four-cause system in the Physics itself (1961, 
40) — with the important change, of course, that the causes are here considered 
not as all-purpose modes of explanation, but as first causes — i.e. explanatorily 
fundamental causes of being as a whole, and putative first principles. 

In the course of A 3-10, Aristotle will periodically remind us of the work 
in hand in terms consistent with this introduction.*? At the start ofA7, he an- 
nounces the completion of his survey and its result: none of his predecessors 
has mentioned any principle except those he himself has identified — but all 
evidently have some vague grasp of at least some of them (988*18—23). At the 
end of that chapter, as Aristotle segues to critical discussion, that result is re- 
stated; the earlier philosophers are now cited as witnesses — reluctant ones, pre- 
sumably — testifying through their lack of any alternative to the correctness of 
Aristotle's own system (988? 16-18). After two chapters of critique, this result is 
reafírmed once more, with the diagnosis of his predecessors as philosophically 
immature (993*11—17). So, A 3-10 are occupied with a coherent and success- 
fully completed project, yielding a clear result — or so, at any rate, Aristotle is 
determined to claim.” 

As already noted, that project bears a family resemblance to the surveys of 
Aristotle's predecessors with which several other works begin, including De 


1 The term is most often used by Aristotle for observations of animals (e.g. GA 721*15, HA 50121); 
at A2, 983*17, we might translate it as “discern'”. Cf. Nightingale 2004 on the connotations of theória, 

2 Cf. John Coopers contribution to this volume for an account of the trajectory of this argument, 
and that ofA 1—10 as a whole. 

Cf 986*13-15,P2-12, 987*27-8, and the striking image at 987*%2—3 of his predecessors as wise men 
summoned to a council (as at the opening of De Anima 1.2). 
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Anima 1.2-5, Physics 1 and On Generation and Cormption 1.1 (and in some ways 
Pol. 11). But these predecessor-reviews are a very heterogeneous group, each 
of which presents its own interpretive puzzles. Moreover, there are at least 
two respects in which A 3ff. is something of an outlier, First, the others are 
overtly and consistently diairetic, proceeding by a more or less systematic divi- 
sion [diairesis] and classification of positions by content, in the manner which 
later becomes standard in the doxographic tradition.'* A crucial text here is 
Physics 1.2, which divides thinkers according to whether they propounded one 
principle or more than one; if one, whether motionless or moving; if more 
than one, whether finite or infinitely many, and so on. On Generation and Cor- 
ruption 1.1 classes philosophers as to whether they identified generation with 
alteration or distinguished the two. In De Anima 1.2, Aristotle classifies views 
according to the “mark” taken as characteristic of soul: movement, thought, or 
both. Since accounts of soul often derive from views on first principles, De 
Anima also sketches an alternative diairesis in terms of the archai, dividing them 
into corporeal, incorporeal, or both, and again by whether they are one or many 
(404P30—5*4). But Metaph. A 3ff. will follow a diairetic structure only intermit- 
tently, interwoven with chronological order. (The contrast with De Anima 1.2 is 
particularly striking: there the Atomists, Pythagoreans, Anaxagoras, Empedocles 
and Plato are all discussed before Thales.) Moreover, these other discussions are 
all explicitly concerned to establish a novel starting-point for theorizing. Only 
in Az do we begin with the initial positing of a previously articulated theory, 
which the survey is intended to corroborate.*5 

So the official form of the present survey is a distinctive one. It is roughly as 
follows, with P standing for the Aristotelian schema of causes: “P. One might 
propose instead Q, R, S, or T; but Q, R, S, and T' can all be subsumed under 
P Therefore P (and P alone).”*ó Formally speaking, this is not any familiar 


14 See e.g. Theophrastus Phus. Dox. fr. 1-5 Diels, extracted from the exposition of Simplicius In Ph. 
1x.20.27ff. CAG. Simplicius is here of course following Aristotle's own division in Physics 1 (presumably 
along with other intervening texts, including his Theophrastan source). Cf. also the division of positions 
in Theophrastus De Sensibus and the Menóneia portion of the Anon. Lond. 

15 This is not to deny that the other predecessor-reviews are intended to eventually persuade us ofa 
view which, however gradually it may be disclosed, represents an antecedent Aristotelian commitment. 
What is unique to Metaph. A is its explicitly and formally corroborative aim. 

16 “Subsumie” does not correspond to any Aristotelian term, but seems right as a description of his 
overall strategy. What it means for one position to subsume another is a delicate question, but 1 take it 
that theory y subsumes a rival x by showing the following: (2) everything x gets right, y also gets right; 
(b) y puts these shared correct views more clearly and perspicuously than x; (c) there are some things x 
gets wrong, and y can explain why they are wrong (and not vice versa); and (d) there are sorne further 
things which y gets right and x does not (and not vice versa). This is, it seems to me, very much how 
we intuitively judge the superiority of one explanatory scheme over another. And it goes naturally with 
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mode of Aristotelian dialectical argument — and it is certainly not demonstra- 
tive either. The closest analogue in the corpus is perhaps the argument of Meta- 
physicsT. Here Aristotle explores the various avenues by which some thinkers 
have purported to deny the principle of non-contradiction (or have been al- 
leged to do so), to show that none is genuinely viable. The upshot is that the 
principle (more precisely, the indisputability of the principle) is confirmed. The 
project embarked on in A 3 differs in that the operation here is presented as one 
of analysis and positive subsumption rather than refutation: still, it too seeks to 
dialectically confirm a claim about first principles by exploring the putative 
alternatives and showing that none really is an alternative. Thus both texts are 
exercises in what we might call the negative-corroborative use of dialectic. 

Criticisms of A 3ff. for the anachronistic application of Aristotle's own con- 
ceptual scheme are thus somewhat obtuse: the whole point of the exercise, 
about which Aristotle is perfectly explicit, is to see how far this can be made to 
work. At the same time, the exercise will only be of value insofar as the anach- 
ronism is combined with a certain historical scrupulosity. That is, it can only 
really show what Aristotle wants insofar as the predecessor theories considered 
(his chosen Q, R, S, and T) really do represent the most promising theoretical 
alternatives; and they must be presented in sufficiently accurate and transparent 
terms that anything valuable which could not be subsumed by his own system 
would remain visible as such. Given the terms of his own project, then, Aristotle 
should be scrupulous in presenting the views he discusses with sufficient clarity, 
accuracy and detail to convince an informed reader that his interpretive sub- 
sumptions are valid. Hence too his occasional presentation of his undertaking as 
a more sympathetic attempt to learn what can be learned from his predecessors, 
as wise men called to council (987*%2-3, cf. 987*28). 

Two difficulties face us in trying to judge how far Aristotle's subsumptions 
succeed. First, Aristotle's translations of earlier theories into his own termi- 
nology inevitably distort — and the more remote the theory from Aristotle's 
own, conceptually and in time, the greater the distortion. For concepts such 
as “substance” and “matter” get their precise meaning from their roles in the 
Aristotelian system as a whole. To grasp the material cause just ¿s to grasp how 
it relates to and differs from the other causes, and how exactly it contributes 
to substance and substantial change — and part of his point in A3 will be that 
the earliest philosophers got all that wrong. So none of the terms here applied 
to their views can quite be meant sensu stricto. To grasp exactly what Aristotle 


a progressivist conception of philosophy (cf. (vi) below), on which it is the task of each new candidate 
theory both to capture what was valuable in its predecessors and to make progress beyond them. Cf. 
Macintyre 1988 and 1990. 
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means to attribute to his predecessors, we will need to disentangle the respects 
in which his terminology captures their insights from those in which it misrep- 
resents, or even implicitly criticizes. 

Second, we are unfortunately no longer in a position to be “informed 
readers”. In a few cases, most obviously Thales, Aristotle's own evidence was 
clearly too scanty to make a really confident historical judgernent possible, so 
that his expositions can only be intended as charitable rational reconstructions. 
Our own evidentiary position is of course dramatically worse: for most of the 
figures he discusses, we simply do not have enough independent and reliable 
information to judge Aristotle's terminological translations and interpretive 
subsumptions against their originals. (It is of course tempting to try, however, 
and Í will sometimes make a speculative attempt in what follows.) It is for this 
reason, l think, that A3—10 sometimes strikes contemporary readers as inher- 
ently self-serving or circular in its argument. On the analysis I have given of 
Aristotle's procedure, there is nothing wrong with the form of argument here; 
the problem is rather an artifact of our circumstances. We need to imagine 
reading Metaphysics A at a time when Empedocles' own text was easily available, 
and when any misrepresentations of Plato's teaching might be contested by his 
successors. In that context, Aristotle's presentation must have read as parti pris 
and deliberately controversial, but without any clear slight of hand or meth- 
odological illegitimacy. And viewed at a somewhat higher level of generality, 
Aristotle's method here rightly remains a standard one in historically informed 
philosophizing. How else could a philosophical stance dialectically corroborate 
its position, if not by showing that it can capture its predecessors” insights, ex- 
plain their limitations and correct their mistakes?*? 


2. The Reasoning of the First Philosophers'** 


Of those who first [prótor] philosophized, then, most thought chat [a] the first prin- 
ciples of all things were solely of the material type [en hulés eidei]. For [b] that from 
which all beings are and from which as a first thing they come to be, and into which 
they are in the end destroyed, remaining as an underlying substance but changing 


17 Cf. e.g. the works of Alasdair MacIntyre, including his 1984, 1988, and 1990, as well as Korsgaard 
1996 and Brandom 2002. 

18 Tf with Primavesi we follow a in reading an adverbial próton at 9836 (rather chan a genitive prótón 
with B), as I do in the translation given here, there is no point in A3 at which Aristotle actually labels 
any group “the first philosophers” (or more literally, “the first who have philosophized”). I will refer to the 
early materialists spoken of here using the phrase “first philosophers” or “early/earliest philosophers” for 
convenience; but it is worth remembering that Aristotle's phrasing is less suggestive of a discrete group, 
and the scope of his allusion is vague. 
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in its affections, this they say is an element and first principle of all beings. And be- 
cause of this they think that [c] nothing comes to be or is destroyed, as such a nature 
is always preserved, just as we say that [d] Socrates neither comes to be (without 
qualification) when he becomes beautiful or musical nor is destroyed when he loses 
these dispositions, because an underlying substrate remains, Socrates himself, and so 
too neither does any of the other things <come to be or be destroyed>. [e] For it is 
necessary that there be some nature, either one or more than one, from which the 
other things arise while it is preserved.! (9836-20) 


Aristotle's introduction leaves open the membership of the group vaguely 
identified as “most of those who first philosophized”. Presumably the group 
strictly speaking includes only the pre-Parmenidean philosophers Aristotle will 
list at 984228 prior to Empedocles and Anaxagoras, since the latter two, like 
Parmenides, do to some extent recognize another cause.?2 At the same time, 
these two are evidently close enough to their monistic predecessors in their 
conception and use of the material cause to be reasonably grouped with them-— 
this is particularly clear in the case of Empedocles, whose four “elements' repeat 
three of the archai already proftered. 

Aristotle here credits these earliest philosophers with [2] a kind of material 
cause as arché; glosses this in terms of [b] a persistent underlying substrate; [c] at- 
tributes to them a denial of generation and destruction; [d] explains this denial 
by analogizing the arché to a primary substance undergoing qualitative change, 
such as Socrates (already adumbrated by the reference to the substrate as ousía 
at 983P9—10); and [e] suggests a motivation for all these positions in the idea 
that there must be a persisting nature from which other things arise. As Il noted 
earlier, and Aristotle himself is well aware, concepts like “material cause” only 
find their proper sense as part of his own system as a whole: so a certain amount 
of distortion is necessarily built in to the present account, and even a certain 
incoherence — for instance, the relation of material substrate to substance [b] 
is not really the same as that of a substance to its changing attributes [d]. Thus 
even without allowing for outright misreadings or failures of understanding on 
Aristotle's part, we may arrive at very different readings of the early materialists, 
depending on what we think needs to be subtracted or rephrased. 

With that caveat, the focal claim here is stated clearly in [a]: the earliest phi- 
losophers recognized a material cause. Ross qualifies even this, saying “Aristotle 
does not say that the earlier thinkers recognized the material cause” (1924, 128); 


12 Letters in translated passages are of course mine for ease of reference. 

20 A complication is that in that case all the true materialists (and hence all the members of the first' 
group) are monists, But later, at 987?3-9, Aristotle seems to say that this group includes never-named 
pluralists (or dualists) as well. 
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for the ultimate material cause is prime matter, and their analysis went only as 
far as the four elements. This seems somewhat beside the point, however. Even 
assuming that Aristotle believes in “prime matter”, what fixes the meaning of the 
term hulé is the functional role of matter as the substrate of substances. And this 
role is just what Aristotle emphasizes here by using the phrase, “of the material 
type”, or more literally “in the role of <or of the kind or type of> matter [en 
hulés eidei, 983?7]'.This means something like “properly classed as material”; and 
a cause is properly classed as material ifit persists as a substrate through substan- 
tial change.” For Aristotle, a cause which does the work of the material cause 
is a material cause, however poorly identified or incompletely understood. 

If this 15 right, then what warrants classifying an earlier thinker's choice of 
cause as material has nothing to do with whether it resembles the material 
ingredients of Aristotle's own cosmos.?? One might object that in that case 
Anaximander' apeíron should be just as much a material cause as water; and yet 
Anaximander will be mysteriously absent from Aristotle's account here. This 1s 
only a small corner of the large interpretive puzzle raised by Aristotle's treat- 
ment of Anaximander. Aristotle's explicit references to Anaximander are too 
few and sketchy to provide a clear sense of how he understands the apeiron 
(cf, Physics 187*%21, 20314; GC 332*19-25),2 and it is controversial whether 
we should see Anaximander in Aristotle's otherwise mysterious references to 
those who postulated an “intermediate” substrate.?* 1 cannot address these larger 
problems here: the issue is worth raising just in order to note that it can explain 
Aristotle's otherwise puzzling 'most' in 98397, rather than “all”. Aristotle may be 
quietly allowing that one major figure does not fit into his story here and will 
be elided. I£ this is right, it implies that Aristotle takes Anaximander's apeiron 
not to persist as substrate; presumably the opposites, once "separated off”, are 
precisely not indeterminate or indefinite [apeira] any more.? 

What the philosophers to be discussed have in common, then, is their com- 
mitment to a single persisting material substrate (whatever its nature), from 
which particular entities arise and into which they are destroyed: 1 shall use 


21 That this is what Aristotle means by the phrase is clear from Metaph.A s, 9864. 

2 Thus at As, 9877, the fact that the first philosophers regarded the arché as bodily [somatiké] is 
presented as a distinct point from their having set down those archai as material. 

23 Admittedly Simplicius takes it for granted that the apeiron is a stoicheion in the manner of the other 
monistic archai, In Ph. 1x.24.13. But Graham seems to me too quick to attribute this reading to Aristotle 
himself (2006, Ch. 2, 3.2, and 20 n. 55). 

24 Physics A 4, 187*12£É. seems to me to be decisive evidence against that identification. 

25 Granted, this suggestion is not only speculative, but presupposes that Aristotle conceived of 
Anaximander's apeiron as essentially indeterminate. And the original sense of apeiron in Anaximander is 
more likely to have been untraversable or boundless — that is, spatially infinite rather than qualitatively 
indeterminate, though no doubt the apeiron was the latter as well. See Graham 2006, 29-31 and Kahn 
1960, 231ffÉ. 
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the phrase material monism, standardly applied to these thinkers, for precisely 
this claim.?ó Now whether this is a reasonable reading of the philosophers, 
Aristotle lists, is a controversial question, and exactly what he means to attribute 
to them is not as obvious as is sometimes assumed. Aristotle is usually read as 
here holding that Thales” water, for instance, is the persisting substrate of each 
individual object or Aristotelian primary substance — and also that it is the ousia, 
the nature or essence, of each one, overlaid with merely superficial qualitative 
variations. This amounts to reading the earliest philosophers as working with 
the same basic ontological schema as post-Parmenideans like Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras. For Empedocles, trees and tables are really just compounds of the 
four elements, which do not change; what Aristotle sees as substantial genera- 
tion is just rearrangement of these elements into different complexes.?? It is the 
four elements which are “substance”, in the sense that they are what all things re- 
ally are; and they are neither generated nor destroyed. Likewise, mutatis mutandis, 
for the basic entities afirmed by Anaxagoras and the atomists.?* Aristotle in 
[c)-[d] seems to claim that this pattern — material reductionism, we might call it — 
is a constant from the days of the earliest philosophers. This view needs to be 
kept sharply distinct from the weaker thesis of material monism proper, which 
as articulated above and in [a] by no means entails a reductionist stance. Aris- 
totle seems here to attribute both positions to the earliest philosophers: about 
each, we can ask both whether this is the right reading of Aristotle and whether 
it is the right reading of the thinkers in question. 

One reason we might have doubts about reductionist monism is that in [e] 
Aristotle seems to gesture towards the motivation for the view he has been dis- 
cussing (introduced with for” [gar] at 983?17):“For it is necessary [deí] that there 
be some nature, either one or more than one, from which the other things arise 
while 1t is preserved.”?? I take the emphasis here to be twofold, on the need for 


25 T cannot here enter into the long and complex history of scholarship on material monism: for a 
recent rethinking which includes a helpful history and recapitulation of the standard view, see Graham 
2006. Graham argues that material monism as construed by the standard view was really the innovation 
of Diogenes of Apollonia, and offers a plausible alternative reading of the earlier theories as versions of 
a generating substance theory”. Considerations of space make it impossible for me to engage properly 
with his arguments here, but note that we differ importantly regarding the interpretive options for A 3: 
Graham' “material monism' includes what I distinguish as material reductionism (2006, Ch. 3.2) and, un- 
like me, he takes A 3 to be unambiguous in attributing both to the early monists. 

27 Dx31B8,Bg,A28, etc. 

28 For Anaxagoras, DKs9Bro, A43; for the atomists, see DK68A37, Bo. 

29 1 here assume that we should take 983P17-—18, quoted above, following Primavesi's text, with 
the dei found in all mss. This is controversial: Bywater and Ross here emend to aeí (or, Ross suggests, 
Wirth's deis), “since the clause is still concerned with what the early philosophers thought” (1924, 129). 
But it would hardly be extraordinary for Aristotle to drop into direct discourse (and thus, in a loose way, 
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a from which' and for it to be “preserved”. These are needed to avoid genera- 
tion ex nihilo, the urgency of which is made clear by some strong wording in 
On Generation and Corruption: “that coming-to-be proceeds out of nothing pre- 
existing <is>... a thesis which, more than any other, preoccupied and alarmed 
the earliest philosophers” (1.3, 3172831, trans. Joachim). Now this desideratum 
in no way requires material reductionism: any pre-existing and persisting arché 
will do the trick.3% Moreover, in contrasting the Eleatics with their predecessors 
a bit later on in A 3, Aristotle says: “the one and nature as a whole is unchange- 
able not only in respect of generation and destruction (for this is an ancient 
belief, and all agreed in it)...” (984232—3).31 This is, l think, significant: what is 
important to the ancients is not that there be no generation and. destruction of 
ordinary substances, but that there be none of nature as a whole, 1.e. the cosmos 
itself. Thus [e] in our text stresses that there must be at least one eternally ex- 
isting thing from which the cosmos has come to be. 

Moreover, the reading of the earliest philosophers as material reduction- 
ists may reasonably inspire doubts on external grounds. Even allowing for the 
general paucity of our sources, there is remarkably little evidence to support it 
— even within the doxographic tradition which was so enormously influenced 
by Aristotle and Metaphysics A in particular.3? And post-Parmenidean reduc- 
tionism would clearly be a more difficult thesis for a monist to hold (or even 
make intelligible) than for a pluralist like Empedocles, since no rearrangement 
of diverse elements can be used to explain diversity and change. The very idea 
of an arché as “element [stoicheion], 1.e. an inhering partial material constituent 


propria persona) to voice the reasoning of the early philosophers. Compare for instance 9832304, just a 
few lines later, where the whole reasoning of those who attribute doxaji to the theologians is given in 
direct discourse. 


30 If this is the basic motivation for the arché, we might wonder why it must be supposed to persist 
eternally once the cosmos has been generated. Perhaps otherwise the “generation” to which it gives rise 
might just be seen as an arbitrary Hesiod-style succession of new entities: if the pre-existent A is no 
part of any generated B, the generation of B is covertly ex nikilo after all. Or perhaps, on the “reservoir 
monism' view, the persistence of the arché is necessary to guarantee an ongoing, recyclable supply of 
beings of all kinds. 

31 Contra Jaeger and Ross, Primavesi double-brackets this interjection on “the ancient view” and 
the later comment, “And this is peculiar to them” (see section v for the full translation of the passage), 
both of which are omitted from the f tradition and Alexander's paraphrasc, as later supplements to the 
a-tradition (see his discussion, as Text 13). But his reasons seem to me inconclusive, and there is nothing 
un-Aristotelian about the thought or language. As Jaeger notes ad loc., the basic point is the same as that 
already made at 9836-11. A very useful clarification is added en passant, however, namely that it is in 
relation to “the one and the whole nature”, i.e. fhe cosmos as a whole, that the ancients denied generation 
and destruction. So the passage is not entirely redundant. 

32 What evidence there is includes Anaximenes Dx13As, Xenophanes Dx21B29 and B33 (but Xen- 
ophanes goes unmentioned in A 3), and Heraclitus, Dxk22B30. 
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(like a letter in a word), seems out of place in a monistic system, despite Aristo- 
tle's use of the term at 983P10—11. 

So we have reason to be skeptical about material reductionism as a reading 
of the carliest monists. Moreover, neither here nor elsewhere does Aristotle at- 
tribute the crucial reductionist stance to them — that is, the view that all things 
are really only” water (for instance). To say that some arché is ousia is to grant it 
honorific ontological standing, but not necessarily to the point of reductionism 
about anything else, any more than Aristotle himself is a reductionist about 
non-substantial attributes. 

Some scholars have gone to the other extreme in holding that the attri- 
bution of even material monism — that is, any sort of persistent arché — is an 
Aristotelian misrepresentation, particularly in the case of Thales. lt has been 
suggested that his arché of water was simply a first thing — a starting-point for 
cosmogony, with no role as enduring substrate.33 This seems to me an overre- 
action, and there is certainly no strong evidence against the ascription of mate- 
rial monism to him.34 So 1 would suggest that we should be skeptical of both 
interpretive extremes, material reductionism on the one hand and the denial 
of even material monism on the other. In between, there are two intermediate 
positions worth distinguishing. On one, water persists as part of each transient 
object: this tree and that chair each include it as an “element' and persisting 
substrate (without however being reducible to it). This is how material monism 
has standardly been understood — call it classic monism — and brings the monists 
closest to Aristotle's own conception of matter. But we might also distinguish 
a somewhat less Aristotelian- and less post-Parmenidean-sounding possibility. 
On this view, which we might call reservoir monism, water persists as a substrate 
not within each individual being but only in relation to the cosmos as a whole. 
It acts as a kind of reservoir of being from which generation takes place, and 
to which the matter of destroyed entities is returned for recycling. This view 
holds that all things are generated from and destroyed into water; and that water, 


33 eg Waterfield 2000, xiii. 

34 Ttis perhaps also worth noting that a reading of the earliest philosophers as material monists is not 
really optional for Aristotle. If their arché is not an enduring substrate, then it fails to be a material cause; 
and it is certainly not a cause of any other kind. Only by reading the first philosophers as material mon- 
ists can Aristotle find a place for them among his ancestors. Moreover, as we shall see below, Aristotle 
inherits a Platonic reading on which the ancient cosmogonies are understood as analyses of being” and 
“truth' — that is, of what there really is — as Aristotle acknowledges when he introduces-them at 98323. 
On that “ontological” reading the persistence of the arché and its status as onsia is a given. So Aristotle's 
reading here can be seen as overdetermined by a number of different interpretive considerations. 
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which is alone eternal, is therefore the persisting arché and sole ousia of the 
cosmos; and yet allows that water is genuinely transformed into other bodies.35 

We have two tiny hints that the earliest philosophers might indeed have 
seen their arché in these terms. As Heraclitus says: all things in exchange for 
fire, and fire in exchange for all things (pk 22890). This talk of exchange im- 
plies real distinctness, just as money is distinct from the goods we buy and sell 
with it; but also a special, foundational status for fire as the inexhaustible and 
universal medium of change, always available in sufficient stock to compensate 
for fluctuations in other commodities. Second, we are told that according to 
Thales, the earth rests on water (DK 11 A14,A15;A 3 983%21-2). This claim has 
standardly been seen as a traditional piece of Near Eastern cosmology, and even, 
skeptically, as the seed from which a distorting depiction of"Thales as material 
monist arose.3ó Again, Í see no reason to go this far, but it is worth noting two 
things about this doctrine. First and most obviously, it seems to presuppose a 
real distinction between water and earth as cosmic bodies. And second, by de- 
picting water as literally basic — as fundamental or “underlying' in an ongoing 
way — it might reasonably suggest to Aristotle that water is ontologically basic 
to Thales” cosmos as well. This doctrine does nothing to imply that water is a 
component as material substrate of each individual object: rather it is in a quite 
literal way the basis for our cosmos as a whole, the body from and on which 
other things grow. 

Can we see any room left for reservoir monism in Aristotle's own text? As I 
noted earlier, Aristotle does not go so far as to cast the motivations or conclu- 
sions of the first philosophers in reductionist terms. And if this leaves a space 
for a non-reductionist version of monism, then the choice between classic and 
reservoir monism seems to me an open question. For it turns on just how we 
should understand the role of arché as persisting substrate, whether in relation 
to each particular generated object or to the cosmos as a whole. And Aristotle's 
very general references here to (all) beings' (983P8, P1r, cf. ta alla *18) seem to 
leave this open. 

So it seems to me that Aristotle's presentation of the monists is in fact under- 
determined: it is compatible with all of reservoir monism, classic monism, and 
material reductionism. We might view this as the effect of a hal£hearted at- 


35 What I call reservoir monism has some affinities with Graham' “generating substance theory” 
(2006, Chapters 3-4), which he proposes as a non-monistic reading of the early lonians. l intend reservoir 
monism as a kind of material monism, though, on the supposition that (a) it emphasises the eternal na- 
ture of the arché, understood as a persisting, ontologically prior component of the cosmos as a whole, and 
(b) that a view can legitimately count as monistic without insisting on the strict numerical identity of all 
beings, ¡fit emphasises that a single (kind of) being has a fundamental, explanatory and honorific status. 

36 e.g Waterfield 2000, xiii. See Algra 1999, 49-54 for a succinct statement of the reasons for doubt. 
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tempt at standardization on Aristotle's part, a retrojection of post-Parmenidean 
ideas on to the early monists. But in fact the sources of this underdetermination 
are, I think, much more complicated. 

This can best be seen if we consider the alleged denial of “generation and 
destruction” in [c] above.This is clearly not meant au pied de la lettre: Aristotle is 
happy, throughout A 3-10, to speak of generation and destruction in describing 
the views of the first philosophers; his criticisms in A8 even describe them as 
seeking to explain these phenomena (988*26—7). A complete denial of all be- 
coming would annul the distinction between the monists and the Eleatics; and 
at 986*14-15 Aristotle presumably has the former in mind in contrasting the 
Eleatics with phusiologoi, who set down being as one but nonetheless “generate” 
from it as from matter, What Aristotle means to claim is rather that the monists 
deny substantial generation — and what he means by that is that their account 
does not hold it distinct from qualitative change. Taken together with their use 
of the arché in the role of substance, this amounts to the same charge Aristotle 
levels against them in On Generation and Cormption 1.1: they reduce the genera- 
tion and destruction of substances to qualitative change in the arché as substrate. 
But the evidence of GC 1.1 cuts both ways. For Aristotle there states initially 
that some earlier philosophers say that generation and alteration are the same 
(314268); but when he actually turns to expound the views of the monists, the 
point is twice put in terms of what it is necessary [ananké, anankaion] for them 
to say (314*9—10, P1=5). That is, their conflation of generation and qualitative 
change is an inference on Aristotle's part, a position to which he takes thern to 
be committed given their other views — not an explicit or intended doxa.?3” 

So too in A 3, it seems to me that Aristotle's claim is not that the earliest 
philosophers shared the post-Parmenidean reductionist agenda, but rather that 
they lacked the conceptual resources that would be needed to clearly distin- 
guish their views from reductionist ones. His presentation presses them, so to 
speak, in the direction of material reductionism; but this is as much a matter 
of critique as interpretation. They intended to deny generation and destruction 
only of the cosmos as a whole; but the mechanisms they used to do so leave 
them with no obvious way to resist an unfortunate assimilation of all generation 
to mere qualitative change. 

This interpretive distortion has, I think, a rather complicated origin. In 
Metaphysics Z, Aristotle presents what looks like the A 3 account of the archai 
once more, but here under the rubric of to on: 


37 Cf. Barnes 1982, 41. 
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And indeed the question which was long ago and is now and always the object of 
inquiry, and is always puzzled over, viz. what is being, is just the question, what is 
substance? For it is this that some assert to be one, others more than one, and that 
some assert to be limited in number, others unlimited. And so we also must con- 
sider chiefly and primarily and almost exclusively what that is which is in this sense. 
(Z. 1, 102827) 


Aristotle here presents — as an ancient topic of discussion — a division [diairesis] 
of positions which corresponds reasonably well with the progression of archai 
given in Metaph. A 3, from “one” (monists such as Thales) to many” (the plural- 
ists), some of whom opt for “limited” (Empedocles) and others for “unlimited” 
(Anaxagoras). But here these are presented as accounts of what being [to on] is, 
used in turn as a proxy for substance [ousia]. (Being' is here again to be under- 
stood in a strong sense, as at A 3, 9832: the question is what there really is, in 
a fundamental, explanatory and honorific sense.) And, crucially, this reading is 
taken by Aristotle as closerto what the early thinkers themselves had in mind; for 
at the outset ofA 3, as we noted, he says that he will be mining the “investigation 
of beings' which his predecessors carried out, for their views about causes and 
first principles (983>1-3). 

In other words Aristotle casts his project in A 3 as involving a re-interpre- 
tation of earlier theories of being, by which the honorific onta of each thinker 
will be recast as their archaí — as an interpretive innovation, that is, over the 
reading sketched in Z 1. Now if we ask where that prior reading itself came 
from, the answer is not far to seek. For the Z1 account is clearly shaped by 
Plato's proto-doxography of accounts of being in the Sophist. Here the Eleatic 
Visitor squarely presents the early philosophical debate as one about being, ta 
onta. It is about ta onta that, as he puts it, his predecessors asked posa kai poia: 
“how many beings there are and of what sort” (Sophist 242%5-6). That this text 
(and/or related ones, perhaps, which have not survived)3% is on Aristotle's mind 
in Metaph. A is confirmed by his use o£ the crucial catchphrase “how many and 
what sort”. This phrase is used by Aristotle for the account he takes himself to 
have vindicated in A 7 (98817), and it is clearly alluded to in his introduction 
in A 3, when he says that the first philosophers disagreed as to the amount [plé- 
thos] and kind [eidos] of the archai (983?19).39 This is just after his admission in 


38 On our very scattered evidence for pre-Aristotelian proto-doxography, see the work of Jaap 
Mansfeld, especially Mansfeld 1986. 

32 This double mode of inquiry — into the question, “how many and what sort”-— can also of course 
be applied to specific kinds of beings: e.g. in the Philebus, both sounds (17%7-8) and pleasures (1993). (For 
the doxographic import of this passage, see the forthcoming work of Phillip Horky.) For the formula 
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A3 that his predecessors were engaged in an investigation of being, the reading 
spelled out in Z 1. 

Now this prior, Platonic reading does seem to involve presenting the ancient 
monists as committed to a kind of reductionism: for it reads their accounts of 
their archai as accounts of what things really are. The upshot is confusing and even 
seems backwards from our point of view: for to us it seems natural to interpret 
Thales” water as the source of other beings, and much more tendentious to take 
it as what all things really are. But from Aristotle's point of view, apparently, 
it was the other way around. This interpretive inheritance helps to explain 
why Aristotle' reading in A 3 perhaps distorts the ancients in the direction of 
reductionism. But, complicating matters still further, there is a countervailing 
pressure here as well, for Aristotle is now using these theories as accounts not 
of ta onta but of the archai. And — barring some fairly elaborate loop of argu- 
ment — a cause or first principle is not to be identified with the being of which 
it is a cause or first principle. The result in A 3 is a sort of interpretive impasse, 
leaving it underdetermined whether we should read the earliest philosophers as 
material reductionists, or merely classic or “reservoir' monists. lt is ironic that in 
leaving the door open to the latter readings, Aristotle's account becomes much 
more plausible by our interpretive lights. For it evidently results not as a direct 
response to the evidence, but as a further twist to a very programmatic inher- 
ited reading, here reshaped to fit the local demands of Aristotle's own project. 
The following sections will bring out some further respects in which A 3 is 
highly responsive to earlier interpretive traditions. 


3. Thales, the Theologians and Hippo 


Aristotle now turns to a rational reconstruction of the thought of Thales, leader 
or founder [archégos, another pun on arché] of the early philosophers, which 
leads him to consider whether his starting-point should be earlier still: 


However they do not all say the same about the number and kind of such a principle, 
but Thales, the founder of this sort of philosophy, says [a] it is water (hence he also 
declared that [b] the earth rests on water), perhaps getting this opinion from seeing 
that [c] the nurture of all things is moist, and that [d] the hot itself arises from this and 
[e] the animal lives by chis (and [f] that from which they come to be is a principle of 
all things) — he got this opinion because of this, and [8] because the seeds of all things 
have a moist nature, and [h] water is the origin of the nature of moist things. 


in Aristotle cf. De Caelo 277%25; EN 1115%5, 1135%14, GC 3293; HA 505%23; Mete. 338%23; PA 660*7; Ph. 
194P17; Pol. 1299*31; Rh. 1368P32, 136929. 
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There are some who think that the very ancient <thinkers>, who lived long be- 
fore the present generation and first discussed divine matters, also held this opinion 
about nature. For they made Ocean and Tethys the parents of generation, and the 
oath of the gods water, called by them Styx. For what is oldest is most honoured, and 
what is most honoured is what one swears by. Well then, whether this opinion about 
nature is actually primitive and ancient may perhaps be unclear, but at any rate Thales 
is said to have declared himself in this fashion about the first cause. For Hippo no one 
would think worthy to include with these <thinkers>, because of the shoddiness of 
his thought. (983P20-4?5) 


The treatment of Thales is much fuller than that given to the other first phi- 
losophers. His selection of the arché [a] is followed by [b] as a corollary. This 
is perhaps to give a taste of the sort of use which the first philosophers made 
of their archai, though it has been argued that Thales” reasoning is more likely 
to have been the other way around.*" Aristotle then turns to assign empirical 
reasons [he saw”, horón, b23] in [c]-[g] for Thales” selection of the moist, i.c. as 
[h] clarifies, of water. Nothing comparable is offered for the later philosophers 
listed; perhaps the grounds offered here are to suggest the kind of reasons relied 
on by the others, mutatis mutandis. 

The reasoning attributed to Thales is avowedly speculative.*' The first reason 
mentioned, [c], is qualified with a “perhaps” [isós], and though this is not re- 
peated with the others, there is no obvious reason to give them greater cre- 
dence. When Aristotle returns to Thales at 984*2, he is said” [legetai] is applied 
even to his opinion about the arché."This combination of extensive and chari- 
table rational reconstruction with scrupulous modesty about the evidence is 
striking. Evidently, Aristotle is determined to claim Thales as the first of his 
philosophical ancestors: this requires him to attribute to Thales both a version 
of “material monism' and some rational basis for his views, but Aristotle reftuses 
to pretend that either is well-attested. 

The reasons ascribed to Thales unfold in a stuttering, spontaneous-looking 
way, and it is hard to tell how many are intended as fully independent or dis- 
tinct. At any rate, [d]—[f] seern to constitute a unit, arguing for the primacy of 
moisture on the basis of its priority to heat. Exactly how this argument works, 
depends on a delicate textual question. In the translation above, with Primavesi, 
I follow mss a in reading kai to z0i0n toutói zÓn, so that the this' [toutói] by which 


4% e.g. Cherniss 1935, 4 and 1951, 321-2.The doxa is repeated at De Caelo 294*29-30. 

4 As Ross notes, Aristotle always speaks of Thales” views with caution: cf. De Caelo 294*29; De 
Anima 405*19, 41198; Pol. 1259%6, 18. Cf. Snell 1944, 171-2. Cherniss suggests that Hippo is not only 
the source of the reasoning Aristotle here attributes to Thales, but of that attribution: Hippo “may have 
sought in this way to lend it [sc. his doctrine of the arché] authority after the fashion of antiquity” (1951, 
321). 
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an animal is said to live is presumably heat. This reading gives a reasonably 
straightforward argument: water is what heat comes from [d];*3 animals live by 
heat [e]; that from which something comes is its arché [£]; implicit conclusion, 
water is the arché of heat and, by a kind of transitivity, of the animal life which 
depends on it.+* This would serve as a neat counter-argument against the rival 
candidacy of fire as arché, in which case it would be unlikely to predate Hip- 
pasus and Heraclitus; but presumably Thales could have offered it simply as an 
argument from observation. Moisture and heat are both signs of life; if moisture 
is prior to heat, it is plausibly prior to life as well. 

Now on this reading, it is left open in [d]-[f] how or in what sense heat 
and animal life are from” moisture; but plausibly the moisture in question is 
that of seeds or nurture, noted in [c] and [g] respectively — so there is a certain 
redundancy here, with [d]-—[f] explaining [c] and prompting [g] in turn. The 
advantage of this reading is that it can explain why [g] is introduced with the 
resumptive “— because of this, and...” [dia te dé touto... kai dia]. This phrasing 
frames the preceding as amounting to a single piece of reasoning, one suffi- 
ciently complex or digressive that forward movement now needs to be explic- 
itly resumed.* 

It has long been noted that at least some of the reasoning here attributed 
to Thales has been drawn by Aristotle from the later hydromonist Hippo — [g] 
certainly, and perhaps the rest as well.+ó In De Anima, Aristotle explicitly as- 
cribes [g] to Hippo, as a basis for holding that the soul is water: 


42 The mss family f has instead kai toutó zÓn, “and it lives by this”, so that heat, continuing as subject, 
is said to live by moisture, and animals are not invoked. This may actually seem preferable as far as sense 
goes. For it suggests that we read “and it lives by this” as epexegetical of the preceding phrase, giving an 
explanation of how the hot is “from” the moist. (And it does seem to have been a common Presocratic 
doctrine that fire is 'nourished” by moisture, so that the fire of the heavenly bodies must depend on 
exhalations from the sea (Meteorology 1.2, 354335432) (see also the following note).) This reading also 
gives a cleaner argument to [d]-(f] as a whole, as a simple syllogism that the moist is arché of the hot. My 
reasons for nonetheless preferring a (even apart from considerations of textual tradition and authority) 
are given above. 

43 This may sound odd to us, but the hot and the moist were standardly linked in both cosmo- 
logical-meteorological and biological-medical contexts. For the medical version, see On Regimen 1 and 
Lloyd 1964. The view that the sun was somehow nourished by moist exhalations seems to have been 
widespread, and not restricted to Heracliteans (though this is controversial: cf. Cherniss 1935, 133-6, Kirk 
1954, 264ff, and Graham 2006, 58-62). In the Meteorology, Aristotle reports the reasoning behind this 
view as involving an inference from observable fires: “the fire we are familiar with lives as long as it is 
fed, and the only food for fire is moisture” (355*3=S). 

44 The latter does not quite follow, since the “by” relation which links heat to animal life, represented 
by the dative at 924, is perhaps not quite the same thing as one thing “coming from” [ek] the other: but 
the general relation of priority here is plausibly a transitive one. 

45 Cf. Ross ad loc., who speaks of Aristotle as offering “two reasons” to Thales in toto, from nutri- 
ment and from seed (1924, 129, cf. 125). 

46 Cf. Ross ad loc. 1924, 129, with references to Burnet, Zeller and Dóring. Simplicius ln Ph. 
1X.23.21—9 attributes [c] to Thales and Hippo alike. 
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Of more superficial writers, sormne have also declared it <the soul> to be water, such 
as Hippo. They seem to have been persuaded by the fact that the seed of all things is 
moist. For he even refutes those who say that the soul is blood, <arguing> that the 
seed is not blood. For this is the first soul,4? 


Moreover, we have good evidence that [b]-[£] should be attributed to Hippo as 
well. According to Hippolytus, Hippo claimed that water and fire are both ar- 
chai, but that water begets fire, which in turn overmasters it to form the cosmos 
(Ref. 1.16). In other words, that the hot is from” the wet ([d]) is the most basic 
principle of Hippo' cosmogony. Moreover, Aristotle's [b], the not-obviously- 
pertinent doctrine that the earth rests on the sea, is close to explicit in our one 
surviving fragment' of Hippo's work. Preserved in a Homeric scholion, this is 
a lumbering syllogism arguing that since it goes deeper than wells, springs etc., 
the sea must be the source of fresh water: 


All drinking waters corne from the sea. For the wells from which we drink are surely 
not deeper than the sea is. If they were, the water would come not from the sea but 
from somewhere else. But in fact the sea is deeper than the waters. Now all waters 
that are higher than the sea come from the sea.*% 


This reads like an argument for [b], and a plausible one at that: how could the 
sea could be the source of wells and springs, unless they percolate up from seas 
beneath the earth? 

If we take these points together, it seems that the great bulk of Aristotle'% 
report on Thales may in fact have derived from Hippo. (That is: it derives from a 
source which drew on Hippo's doctrines, whether or not this source also attrib- 
uted them to Thales.) Now this should be put together with the fact that the 
report is immediately followed by Aristotle's digression (or retrogression) into 
the poets. As Bruno Snell argued in an important paper, this passage, together 
with certain proto-doxographic passages of Plato's Theaetetus and Cratylus, is 
almost certainly derived from a landmark of ancient doxography, the sophist 
Hippias' anthology of “related ideas”.*2 Before getting into why this is signifi- 
cant, we need to see what exactly Aristotle does in this excursus. lt moots the 
question of whether the ancient “theologians' (clearly including Homer and 


47 405% 1-s, my translation. The moistness of seed is also noted in the brief account of Hippo at 
Hippolytus Ref. 1.16. 

48 Schol. Homer. Genev.197, 19 Nicole, on lliad xx1.195 = DK38B1, trans. Barnes 1987. 

49 DK86BG6; cf. Snell 1944, Mansfeld 1983, 1986, Frede 2004. A thorough and helpful study of Hip- 
pias* work, which anticipates much of my argument in this section, is Patzer 1986.The title of the work 
described in B6 is unknown; the title Sunagógé ('Collection”) would be appropriate, and is attested for 
Hippias, but the content attributed to it in Dx86BA is difficult to square with the description in B6. 
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Hesiod, and doubtless Orpheus and Musáeus to boot) shared Thales” doxa about 
the arché and expressed it in their depictions of Ocean, Styx, and so forth. After 
explaining why “some people” think they did, Aristotle dismisses the claim with 
no real explanation, saying only that it “may perhaps be unclear” whether this 
doctrine is indeed so ancient (984*2).5% Since the argument given in favour of 
the particular allegorical interpretation at stake is valid, Aristotle's scepticism 
appears to be about the very idea of allegorically mining such texts for phusikai 
doxai. 

This is often taken as a blanket dismissal by Aristotle ofthe poets from philo- 
sophical discussion. But in fact his stance is subtler and more complex, as some 
parallel texts later in the Metaphysics help to bring out. The issue arises again at 
the start ofA 4, when Aristotle notes, perhaps prompted by Hippias once more, 
that Hesiod might be credited with discovery of the final cause; and here too 
the question is basically punted (984P31-2).52 In B 4, Aristotle for a third time, 
invokes the poets only to dismiss them. He complains, “the school of Hesiod 
and all the mythologists thought only of what was plausible to themselves, and 
had no regard to us” (1000*9—11), in treating ambrosia and nectar as somehow, 
mysteriously, causes of immortality. He brushes them aside as not worth serious 
investigation; “those, however, who use the language of proof we must cross- 
examine and ask why, after all, things which consist of the same elements are, 
some of them, eternal in nature, while others perish” (1000*18—22). Here we 
seem to have what was never explicit in A 3-4: a programmatic statement of 
demarcation between poetry and philosophy. Still, even here, matters are not 
so simple. It is striking that the phrasing of Aristotle's initial complaint, that 
the poets look down on and take no care for us, is taken from a text whose 
influence on A3 I have already noted (and will return to), Plato's proto-dox- 
ography in the Sophist: there it is complained that the earlier philosophers were 
unclear, with the same sarcastic suggestion that this shows a self-involved con- 


50 See Mansfeld 1985a, 132-4 and Palmer 2000, 1845. Note that this does not mean or entail 
that the poets were themselves unclear: Aristotle's remarks about the unclear state of our knowledge 
about certain views (cf. 98418) should not be conflated with his complaints that various authors have 
expressed themselves unclearly. The latter criticism is used principally against philosophers, notably Xen- 
ophanes and Empedocles (986%21=s, 993224, cf. 98s*4-6 etc.), rather than poets (contra Mansfeld 1986, 
414). On the “criterion of clarity” and Aristotle's use elsewhere of the theologoi, see Palmer 2000. 

51 Water =Oath, Oldest = Most Honoured, Oath= Most Honoured, therefore Water = Most Hon- 
oured and therefore Water= Oldest, i.e. water is the arché. Not a valid syllogism for class inclusions, of 
course, but these are identities. 

32 Thus Frede 2004, for instance, overstates the extent to which Aristotle is concerned in Metaph.A 3 
or elsewhere to “make a clear cut” between the philosophers and their predecessors. Palmer 2000 and 
Sassi 2002, 66—70, offer more nuanced views. Palmer 2000, 182 indeed makes a strong case for the claim 
that “it is not the case that for Aristotle the history of philosophy begins with Thales”. 
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tempt for their audience.3 Moreover, Aristotle's main complaint here is that 
the imythologists — and philosophers like Empedocles — are arbitrary in their 
deployment of causal principles. And this criticism presupposes that we can le- 
gitimately attribute to the mythologists just the same kind of theoretical claims 
as the philosophers. This presupposes that the question left hanging in A 3 — is 
it legitimate to interpret the mythologists in such a way that their works yield 
doxai equivalent to those of the philosophers? — is in fact to be answered in the 
affirmative. (The same also seems to be assumed in Metaph. A6 and N4.) The 
exercise is not illegitimate; the problem is rather that it is usually pointless. For 
once we have extracted doxai from the poets, there is no way for us to “cross- 
examine” them for their reasoning, unlike the philosophers. (1 will have more 
to say about Aristotle's dialectical examinations of “witnesses” in section v1.3) 
Homer may well have had opinions on some of the same questions as Thales, 
and that they were allegorically expressed is not an insuperable barrier to in- 
terpretation. What Homer did not have was an argument. The lengths to which 
Aristotle has just gone in reconstructing arguments for Thales highlights the 
importance of this contrast for him. 

Now why would Aristotle bother with this excursus, given that it leads no- 
where but a mental shrug? Two answers suggest themselves, and they are com- 
plementary. First, Aristotle is throughout A 3ff. very interested in the question 
of who discovered what first. This is one of the most obvious respects in which 
his project in A 3ff. is, broadly speaking, a historical one — and continuous with 
other Peripatetic exercises in historiography, which even included the writing 
of heurematographies'.55 (I discuss this further in section (v1).) Hence for in- 
stance the mooted regression back to Hesiod at the start of A 4. But, second, it 
also seems highly plausible that Aristotle is here again responding to his source, 
the doxographical text of Hippias. Though we do not know as much as we 
would like to about this work on “related ideas”, it clearly emphasized continui- 
ties between the poets and the philosophers. Aristotle is here considering and 
rejecting that approach. In doing so, he is performing less a demarcation of phi- 
losophy from poetry than rather a demarcation of his own historical method from 
the indiscriminate, florilegium-like doxography of the sophist. 


33 Both passages use óligórésan and deny that the earlier thinkers worried [phromtizein] about our 
understanding (Sophist 243*6—7; Metaph. 1000*10—1). Frede 2004, 43 notes the parallels. 

54 Cf. also 988”17 on the use of earlier philosophers as “witnesses”, and Eudemian Ethics 12162635, 
discussed below. The basic criticism here goes back at least as far as Plato's Protagoras, where Socrates 
retroactively rejects Protagoras” proposal that they discuss ethical issues via the poets. Poets cannot be 
interrogated about what they say; people interpret them differently and these conflicts can never be 
decided. So we should set the poets aside and test our own logoi in discussion (Prof. 347"-8a). 

55 See Zhmud 2006. 
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It is in turning back from the poets to Thales that Aristotle finally mentions 
Hippo — who, 1 have argued, is the likely real originator of the hydromonistic 
ideas presented earlier. He does so with an abrupt sideswipe: “Hippo no one 
would think worthy to include with these <thinkers> [meta toutón], because of 
the shoddiness [euteleia] of his thought” (983?4a3—5). Air and fire will each get 
a pair of advocates: Aristotle here considers the possibility of adding Hippo to 
round out the hydromonist team, and rejects it.There is an odd air of thinking- 
aloud here, especially marked because the “these” [toutón] has no antecedent — 
the question is clearly not whether Hippo should be ranked with the theologot, 
who anyhow have just been dismissed. Rather the toutón looks forward: Aris- 
totle is speaking as if he has already listed the other monists he is about to name, 
or as if he already has such a list (literally?) in view. This suggests that we should 
once again consider Aristotle's engagement here with predecessor texts. We 
already have good reason to believe that the excursus into the poets is a re- 
sponse to a counterpart passage in Hippias” work on related ideas. Now we 
have no direct evidence that Hippo was included in Hippias' work. However, 
the fragment of Hippo on sea water is from a scholion to lliad xx1.195, where 
it is introduced as coming from the third book of Crates” Homeric Studies? and 
is followed by a standardized claim that Homer “said the same thing”. And we 
might well wonder how Crates, a scholar and (probably Stoic) philosopher 
of the second century Bc, came by Hippo%s ipsissima verba on this particular 
point. Content and context here point to the same answer. For that Homer is 
in agreement with the natural scientists as regards Ocean is, after all, just the 
point which Snell traced back to Hippias' work on related ideas. And Mansteld 
has noted that to make this point, Hippias must have practised something very 
like allegorical interpretation and that the Stoics may well have drawn on his 
allegories for their own.** 


36 T do not mean the phrase “predecessor text' to imply anything about exactly how Aristotle used 
either Hippias or the Sophist. But I do mean to suggest a closer relation than would be conveyed by 
“source”. These texts do not just supply Aristotle with raw materials; their mode of presentation has 
detectable effects on his own. 

57 “Then in the third book [of his Homeric Studies] he says that the later natural scientists also agreed 
that the water which surrounds the earth for most of its extent is Ocean, and that fresh water comes 
from this.” Trans. Barnes 1987. 

58 “It is therefore entirely possible that at least some of Hippias” quotations were taken over by the 
Stoics, and that they lived on in the professional literature explaining the poets, or the Poet, as well as 
in the doxographical accounts” (19852, 143). We cannot be sure that Hippias cited lliad xx1, 195-6, but 
it would have been extremely pertinent (cf, Guthrie (1962—5) vol, 1, 60; Mansfeld 1983, 88 n. 17, 90, 93 
n. 35). Xenophanes 21B30, also on the ocean as source, follows almost at once in the Geneva scholia ad 
loc. XX1, 196. Patzer 1986 agrees that DK38B1 would have fit Hippias” purposes in relation to the locus 
discussed by Snell. 
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Given this consonance of content and function (and the virtual exclusion of 
Hippo from the mainstream of non-medical doxography), 1 would suggest that 
Crates' source is almost certain to have been Hippias or some closely derivative 
text. And this is worth factoring back in to our reading of A 3, for it entails that 
Hippo figured in the work which we have already seen is Aristotle's source for 
the excursus, If we grant that Aristotle's source is Hippias in [b], and then in 
the excursus as well, it becomes very plausible that he is also the source for the 
rest of the hydromonist reasoning [c]-[g] which comes in between (and which 
I have already argued should be attributed to Hippo). Finally, it is then natural 
to suppose that Aristotle's belated praeteritio of Hippo is prompted by the text 
he has been using all along.2 In explicitly excluding Hippo, Aristotle is doing 
Just the same thing as in the excursus: responding to Hippias' indiscriminateness 
with a correction, and a raising of the doxographic bar. If this is on the right 
track, then the whole of the present passage represents a sustained engagement 
with this crucial predecessor text, one involving both considerable appropria- 
tion of material and half-submerged methodological critique. As 1 noted in (1), 
and will argue further in (vi), the other text which has this complex intertex- 
tual role in A 3 is Plato's Sophist. 1 do not want to speculate, hopelessly, about 
the physical details of Aristotle's methods of composition. But it is clear that 
his work here is marked by ongoing access, recourse and responsiveness to both 
texts (or, perhaps, extracts or other derivatives of them) — the equivalent of, in 
our time, having them open on his desktop. 

AII this helps to explain what would otherwise be something of a puzzle, 
Aristotle's gratuitous praeteritio of the hydromonist Hippo. It is, after all, always 
simplest just not to mention what one considers undeserving of mention. No 
doubt Hippo irritates Aristotle both as a materialist about the soul (scorned in 
De Anima) and as a throwback: a belated material monist who does not fit into 
the progressivist story told here. But this does not explain why Aristotle bothers 
to name him, and it remains hard to see why Hippo should be singled out for 
scorn when Diogenes of Apollonia, for instance, is not. The natural explana- 
tion is that Aristotle is here responding critically to the inclusion of Hippo in 
someone else's text: and we can make a very good guess as to who that someone 
was. 1 will come back to this question at the end, when Í try to draw some 
conclusions about the mix of genres in A 3. 


59 Patzer 1986, 40—1 also finds it likely that Aristotle's reference to Hippo is prompted, in a po- 
lemical spirit, by his inclusion in Hippias. 

60 Erustratingly little is known of the practicalities of Greek reading, writing and reference in Ar- 
istotles time or earlier. For discussion of these questions, see the work of Tiziano Dorandi, including 
Dorandi 1997. 
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4. Enumeration of the early materialists 


Anaximenes and Diogenes set down air as prior to water and the first principle above 
all, among the simple bodies; Hippasus of Metapontium and Heraclitus of Ephesus 
set down fire; and Empedocles the four <elements>, adding earth to those already 
mentioned as a fourth (for <he says> these always remain and do not become, ex- 
cept in quantity or smallness, being combined into one and separated out of one). 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, who was prior to him in age but later in his works, says 
that the first principles are infinite. For he says that almost all the homogeneous 
bodies, like water and fire, come to be and are destroyed through combination and 
separation alone; otherwise they are not generated or destroyed, but remain eternally” 
(984*5—16) 


Aristotle's enumeration here involves a complex layering of systematic and 
chronological ordering principles. Overall and at the highest level, A 3-6 pro- 
ceeds systematically, by a division [diairesis] into the four types of cause, offered 
as archai. But these causes are discussed in their chronological order of discovery. 
Within the discussion here of the first of these causes, the material, this or- 
ganizational pattern — first systematic division, then chronology — is reproduced 
locally. The systematic progression is from one arché, to many (Empedocles), to 
infinitely many (Anaxagoras). This diairetic sequence (used also at Physics 1.2) 
seems to have a powerful hold on Aristotle's thinking about the archai; in order 
to execute it, he departs from the birth order of Anaxagoras and Empedocles,% 
overshoots Parmenides, and outruns his initial plan inasmuch as Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles should not count among the materialists advertised at 9836-38. 
Thus Aristotle must soon backtrack to Parmenides (an odd combination of 
monist and dualist, 984P3-4) and the discovery of the moving cause. (This 
prolepsis of Empedocles and Anaxagoras cannot be an attempt at completeness 
in listing material archai, since the atomists and Platonists remain offstage until 
much later: rather Aristotle is setting out the range of kinds of answer to the 
diairetic question, how many archai?..) Finally, at the lowest organizational level, 
the same layering of organizational principles is reproduced within the setting 


61 The interpretation of the contrast here has been controversial: for the term translated as meaning 
that Anaxagoras was later [husteros] in his activity might equally well be read as expressing philosophical 
inferiority. Of the two, Aristotle does seem to have the higher opinion of Empedocles (see O*”Brien 
1968). On the other hand, 984P15-20 does not entail that Anaxagoras' work cannot have been later 
than Empedocles'; and it is hard to see why Anaxagoras” inferiority would be relevant here, least of all 
as an excuse for discussing him after Empedocles. If anything, given the progressivist orientation of A 3, 
Aristotles presentation should be in order of ascending merit. For recent discussion and references, see 
Menn (ms), Sider 2005, 3-11 and Curd 2007, 1307, as well as O'Brien 1968 and Mansfeld 1979-30. For 
our purposes the important point is fortunately the unambiguous one: Aristotle is warning that birth- 
order and diairetic order have here come apart, and that he has deviated from the former. 
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out of the monistic positions. We again get a systematic division of the candi- 
date archai by type, into water, air and fire; but these are listed in chronological 
order of introduction; and the internal ordering of at least two pairs, Thales- 
Hippo and Anaximenes-Diogenes, is surely chronological.2 

So reliance on chronology features at multiple levels in the construction of 
Metaph.A 3. (It also explains why, having decided to begin with Thales, Aristotle 
immediately wonders whether he should move back to earlier thinkers still.) 
And in this A 3 continues a chronological perspective adopted before the outset 
of the predecessor survey: for in At and A 2, Aristotle muses repeatedly on the 
origins of philosophy, in order to identify wisdom with non-utilitarian knowl- 
edge (A 1, 981%14-24) and non-productive science (A2, 982*11). 

This interleaving of chronological and systematic principles is perhaps de- 
veloped from Aristotle's predecessor text here, the proto-doxography of Plato's 
Sophist. As 1 noted in (1), at 242“, the Eleatic Visitor launches into a somewhat 
jokey sketch of earlier thought about ta onta, posa te kai poía estin: 


It strikes me that Parmenides and everyone else who has set out to determine how 
many real things there are and what they are like, have discoursed to us in rather 
an off hand fashion.... They each and all seem to treat us as children to whom they 
are telling a story. According to one there are three real things, some of which now 
carry on a sort of warfare with one another, and then make friends and set about 
marrying and begetting and bringing up their children. Another tells us that there 
are two — Moist and Dry, or Hot and Cold — whom he marries off, and makes them 
set up house together. Ín our part of the world the Eleatic set, who hark back to 
Xenophanes or even earlier, unfold their tale on the assumption that what we call 
“all things” are only one thing. Later, certain Muses in lonia and Sicily perceived that 
safety lay rather in combining both accounts and saying that the real is both many and 
one and is held together by enmity and friendship.% (24268*e2) 


The specifics of Plato's story here are admittedly very different from the nar- 
rative O£A 3, and in some respects rather bafling. Here monism seems to be an 
Eleatic invention (though the Eleatics here include Xenophanes), contrasted 
with unattributed three- and two-archai cosmogonies of a vaguely mytho- 
logical, Hesiodic character.4 The upshot is a “countdown” diaíresis from three 


6 Why Hippasus precedes Heraclitus is a mystery, since Heraclitus is standardly taken to be the ear- 
lier of the two figures. (For detailed argument that Hippasus should be assigned a birth date of roughly 
$Io-500 BC, see von Fritz 1945, 242—5.) Aristotle never explicitly refers elsewhere to Hippasus, and so 
little is known of him that it is hard to guess what non-chronological basis Aristotle might have for 
listing him first — apart from his distaste for Heraclitus. 

63 Trans. Cornford 1934. 

6% Cornford ad loc. is silent on the identities of the two- and three-archai theorists. Pherecydes is 
often mentioned as a candidate for the latter: but see the cautious remarks af Schibli 1990, 1956. 
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archai to two to one (a form also found in another important ur-doxography, 
Isocrates, Antidosis 268), followed by synthetic views. But this is also presented 
in part chronologically, with the Tonian and Sicilian Muses being marked as 
later than the Eleatics, and the origins of the latter movement noted, albeit 
vaguely. (It is tempting to further suppose that the three- and two-archai theo- 
ries are presented first as being pre-Eleatic; but there are no explicit chrono- 
logical markers here.) Despite the very different content of his story, Aristotle 
in A 3 seems to be looking back to the Visitors account, as I noted in (11). The 
question here too is “how many and of what sort”, as pursued through an in- 
vestigation of being: and though his topic is the archai, Aristotle is concerned 
to keep his account in contact with the Platonic reading of the same tradition 
as one about einai and ta onta. Both Plato and Aristotle combine diairetic or- 
dering principles with chronological ones, and indeed Aristotle follows Plato 
in positing a division into three “phases” (though in Plato, as 1 have noted, the 
first two are not necessarily chronologically ordered).They are the three phases, 
indeed, that we still find in standard histories of Presocratic philosophy, namely 
materialists, Eleatics, and a post-Parmenidean synthesis. 


s. The Progress of Inquiry and the Discovery 
of the Moving Cause 


From these one might think that the only cause is the one mentioned as belonging to 
the material type. But as they advanced in this way, the facts themselves showed them 
the way and joined in forcing them to investigate. For however much all destruction 
or generation may be from some one or even many, why does this happen and what 
is the cause? For at any rate the underlying substrate itself doesn't make itself change. 
I mean, for instance, that neither the wood nor the bronze is a cause of each of them 
changing, nor does the wood make 2 bed nor the bronze a statue, but something 
else is a cause of the change. To investigate this is to search for the other cause, as we 
would say, that from which comes the beginning of motion. Well then, those who at 
the very beginning touched on this subject, and said that the underlying substrate was 
one, didn't give themselves a hard time about it; but some of those who said it was 
one, as if defeated by this inquiry, say that the one and nature as a whole is unmoved, 
not only in respect of generation and destruction — for this is an ancient <view> and 
they all agreed on it — but also in respect of all other change. And this is peculiar to 
them. So then it turned out that none of those who said that the universe was one 
grasped a cause of this sort, except perhaps Parmenides, insofar as he set down causes 
not only as one but also in a way two. But indeed for those who make <the universe? 
the first principles?> many, it is more possible to give an account <of such a cause>, 
for instance for those <who posit as archai> hot and cold or fire and earth. For they 
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treat fire as having a motion-causing nature, but water and earth and the like in the 
opposite way. (98421648) 


This section of the chapter is shaped by a pair of fascinating but somewhat en- 
igmatic statements at 984*18 and — running beyond the scope of this paper, 
but clearly somehow paired with the former — 984”8—11.The second reference, 
after the account of Parmenides and the unnamed pluralists, is as follows: 


After these <thinkers> and first principles of this kind, since they were not adequate 
to generate the nature of things, the truth itself, as we said, again compelled inquiry 
into the next kind of cause. 


I will call this pair of assertions the internal logic claim.óS lt is controversial 
whether the second allusion describes a second intervention, prompting in- 
quiry into the final cause, or is just a recapitulation of the first. Ross argues that 
the next' [echomené] kind of cause must still be the efficient one (1924, 135-6), 
a reading supported by Aristotle's retrospective summations at 985*11 and Par. 
But that does not entail that nature intervenes only once (which would re- 
quire, awkwardly, taking the “again” with the “as we said”), or that final causality 
is not at stake here — it certainly seems to be in view in the ensuing discus- 
sion (984”11—14). Ross offers a subtle explanation: “while the inquiry “what 
set things changing?” did not lead to the notion of a distinct efficient cause, 
which is the proper answer to that inquiry, the question “why are things well 
ordered?” did lead to that notion” (1924, 136). So reality was forced to prod the 
Presocratics twice. The first jab was largely ineffectual, since Parmenides and 
others simply redeployed a preferred material cause as efficient. The second was 
effective — perversely so, however, since the puzzle which should have disclosed 
the final cause instead resulted in the belated discovery of the efficient one. This 
reading, with its failures of fit between puzzles and solutions, seems to me very 
helpful in accounting for the ambivalent, confusing character of these passages. 

This striking and hugely important claim — that philosophical progress in 
uncovering the causes was somehow enforced by the subject-matter itself, and 
so was presumably necessary or inevitable — seems to occur nowhere else in 
Metaph. A (though the allusion in A 5 to Parmenides' having been compelled 
by the phainomena themselves seems akin, 986”31). Variants on this claim do 


65 For a much more nuanced discussion of the internal logic claim — of how exactly the phe- 
nomena and puzzles to which Aristotle here alludes are supposed to have shaped the thought of various 
groups of Presocratics — see Gábor Betegh's contribution to this volume. My concern here is with the 
basic methodological presuppositions of any such claim, and the implications for Aristotle as a “historian 
of philosophy”. 
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appear occasionally in other works of Aristotle. One is in a closely parallel 
context in Physics 1, after Aristotle's review of his predecessors on the ques- 
tion of the number and nature of the principles. The moral drawn from this 
survey 1s that the principles must be contraries: for all identify their elements 
and principles with the contraries, “giving no reason indeed for the theory, 
but constrained as it were by the truth itself” (18892730). Then in PA. both 
Empedocles and Democritus are said to have been led to recognize the formal 
cause or essence in spite of themselves. Empedocles, “led by the truth itself”, 
was “compelled” [anagkazetai] to identify the nature ofa thing with the ratio 
(642*18—21). And Democritus, because he was “carried away by the matter [or 
facts, pragma] itself”, was the first to touch on the essence and definition of 
substance (642%24-8). These references are a curiously close match to the two 
versions of the internal logic claim in A 3, of which one, likewise, refers to the 
truth [alétheia] as forceful agent and the other to the subject-matter [pragma] 
itself, But, oddly, what is said to be compelled in Parts of Animals is recognition 
of the formal cause, to which the internal logic claim is never applied in Metaph. 
A. Indeed, strictly speaking, in A 3, what is compelled is not recognition of any 
cause, but only further inquiry or search [zétésis]. In the internal logic claim as 
it appears in A 3, Aristotle's claim is not that particular aspects of reality force 
us to acknowledge them, but rather that a partial grasp of reality makes further 
explanatory puzzles irresistible.9ó He clearly has a point, with the first version of 
the claim especially: given the continuity and stability provided by a persisting 
arché or archai, why does change happen just when it does? 

As scholars have noted, the internal logic claim must be an expression of 
two more general Aristotelian views. One is his understanding of the devel- 
opment of the arts and sciences as following a teleological and even cyclical 
progression.%? Aristotle holds that all the arts and sciences have been devel- 
oped and perfected many times, with the epochs of human culture divided 
and destroyed by recurrent natural disasters. Fragments of wisdom somehow 
survive in mythic form to provide the starting-point for the next civilization 


6 Unfortunately, Aristotle does not spell out how it does so. In addition to Gábor Betegh' discus- 
sion in this volume, a suggestive account is presented by Irwin 1988, 158: “<the material monists> have 
to explain the variation of non-essential properties at different times; and they cannot simply mention 
the permanent subject and its composition, since these alone do not explain why the changes happen 
at some times and places rather than others ... Even though they do not initially recognize the efficient 
cause, their own questions, not some questions raised by another theorist from within quite a different 
theory, require the recognition of an efficient cause”. This is an attractive picture of how philosophical 
investigation might progress as a series of self-propelling problems and solutions. The difficulty is that 
it presupposes that Aristotles monists were all along trying to explain “the variation of non-essential 
properties”, and it is not clear to me to what extent this was (or was seen by Aristotle as) their focus. 

67 Mansfeld 1985b, 3-10; Palmer 2000, 196-202. 
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(cf. Metaph. A8).And the development of a science within each epoch exhibits 
something like the teleological progress to perfection characteristic of natural 
organisms. (Indeed, according to Cicero at Túsc. 11.28.69, Aristotle thought that 
the final completion of philosophy was fast approaching.) This is presumably 
because of the second view, Aristotle's “epistemological optimism”.We are natu- 
rally adapted to opt for the true over the false: humans “have a sufficient natural 
instinct for what is true, and usually do arrive at the truth” (Rh. 1355*15-8; cf. 
EF 12162831; EN 1098%27-9; Pol. 1264*1-4). This general orientation to the 
truth implies that (barring special countervailing factors of some sort) good 
explanations will tend to drive out bad, the false parts of theories will tend to 
be corrected by their successors, and the sciences, philosophy included, will 
tend naturally towards completion.The link between this epistemological opti- 
mism and Aristotle's progressivist conception of philosophy is made explicit in 
Metaph. a 1, which reads like a retrospective gloss on the project of A 3—10. As 
this crucial text explains, the investigation of the truth is in a way hard, but in 
another way easy. While no one gets the whole picture right, “no one fails en- 
tirely, but every one says something true about the nature of things, and while 
individually they contribute little or nothing to the truth, by the union ofall a 
considerable amount is amassed” (993P1=5). Contributions to the arts and sci- 
ences build on each other and all are of value (993P11—19). So it is not surprising 
that Aristotle would tend to view progress in thinking about the archai as virtu- 
ally inevitable — if anything, the puzzle would be that he does not present the 
internal logic claim more often, in a wider range of contexts. 

All this helps to explain some of the distinctiveness of Metaph.A 3ff. vis-a-vis 
Aristotle's other predecessor surveys. As 1 noted at the outset, Á3 is unique in 
its emphasis on chronology, which is apparently irrelevant to his purposes in 
(say) De Anima 1. The obvious explanation is that A 3 is special because of the 
application here of the internal logic claim. In this case, but not the others, Ar- 
istotle has a clear story of progress to tell, one in which the historical sequence 
of inquiries and discoveries takes on a life of its own.* Admittedly this is not 
a fully satisfying explanation: what we would like to know, of course, is why 
thought about the archai would have been uniquely sel£-propelling in this way. 
Frustratingly, so far as I can see, Á 3—I0 offers no answer to that question. Per- 
haps we can speculate that the most general and explanatory features of reality 
(che first causes and principles), which are also the most knowable by nature, are 
therefore the most able to provoke the inquiry which discovers them. But Ar- 
istotle never quite says so, or explains exactly how this “compelling' takes place. 


$8 Cf. Frede 2004, 13—14- 
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6. Conclusions: Dialectic and the History of 
Philosophy in A 3 


As l noted at the outset, Aristotle's predecessor-surveys, and Metaph. A3fÉ in 
particular, are naturally read as accounts of the endoxa (as per EN 1145937), 
and as instances of the kind of philosophical dialectic which yields support for 
first principles.% But Aristotle's practice in A 3 is only an imperfect fit with his 
programmatic remarks elsewhere, and with his full account of dialectic in the 
Topics. Moreover, Aristotle's next move in Metaphysics B is to set out aporiai, an 
operation which still belongs to dialectic, rather than to proceed to a systematic 
science of metaphysics.?72 So if A 3-10 is dialectic, it is of a kind which is pre- 
liminary even in relation to the equally dialectical investigations which follow. 

What sort of dialectic A3 should be counted as can be brought out by 
further comparison with Plato's Sophist. 1 have already noted the parallels be- 
tween Sophist 242cfF. and A 3 as surveys of accounts of the primary beings or 
first principles, “how many and of what sort' they are. But in terms of method, 
A 3 is still more indebted to the second phase of Plato's doxographic discussion, 
Sophist 246a—9d. In this famous passage, “the battle of the gods and the giants”, 
two views are expounded and scrutinized at much greater length: a kind ofma- 
terialism and what sounds very much like the middle-period theory of Forms. 
The Visitor launches into a critical dialogue with each faction in turn. This 
involves positing “improved” materialists, who are willing to answer “in a more 
orderly way” than their real-life originals. In defense of this idealization, the 
Visitor notes that agreement from these improved interlocutors is worth more 
anyway; and that our concern is not really with them but to seek the truth. 
In the interrogation which follows, each faction is forced to concede, on the 
basis of its own thesis in conjunction with further non-rejectable premises, the 
contradictory of that initial thesis. The Giants must admit that there are non- 
perceptible and by extension non-bodily existents. The Visitor then proposes 
to them a new criterion of being, one coherent with this newly expanded on- 
tology: being is power [dunamis], the ability to affect and be affected. This new 
criterion can plausibly be claimed to be what the giants “really” had in mind all 


69 On Peripatetic doxography as dialectic more generally, see Mansfeld 1992 and Baltussen 1992. 

72 So the Metaphysics shows that a predecessor-review and a working out of aporia are, or at least may 
be, distinct dialectical operations (whereas in Physics 1, say, they seem to be combined, cf. 1 8, 1912233). 
Aristotle concludes in A 10 with a reference to what sound like two distinct sets of aporiai (993%24—7). 
The identity of these is controversial, but at any rate those of A3=3 are clearly a completion of the 
predecessor-review, whereas the aporiai of B are forward-looking. See John Coopers discussion in his 
contribution to this volume. 
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along: for it would explain why they latched on to body as coextensive with 
reality, and also why they readily accept that the qualities which affect bodies 
must also exist. The friends of the Forms, conversely, must concede that being 
is subject to motion and change: only in doing so can they can properly satisfy 
their underlying theoretical desideratum, of showing that being is known. 

The form of each argument is thus that ofa Socratic elenchus with an absent 
or reformed interlocutor, and with a positive upshot affirmed. And this upshot 
— that while both change and rest really exist, being must be understood as 
different from both of them — generates the basic framework of the account 
of the “greatest kinds” which the Visitor goes on to develop. Each side can thus 
be seen to have a positive contribution to make to that framework, once its 
one-sidedness is corrected. The materialists were right that what exists must 
have powers to act and be acted upon (a point to be pressed again at 252c—e); 
but they were wrong to assume that such powers could only be exercised by 
bodies. The friends of the Forms were right that what really is must be know- 
able and stable, but wrong to assume that this entailed complete stasis. As each 
is corrected, they converge on the correct account; and Plato presents this as 
something that they — or their idealized counterparts — could be brought to 
recognize themselves, through a literary simulacrum of dialectical question- 
and-answer. This question-and-answer is at once refutative and constructive; 
though superficially elenctic, it is also oriented towards sifting the true from 
the false, collecting insights which the correct theory can regiment into their 
proper places. 

In the Eudemian Ethics, Aristotle describes a dialectical procedure along very 
much the lines displayed in the Sophist: 


We must try, by argument, to reach a convincing conclusion on all these questions, 
using, as testimony [marturiois] and by way of example, what appears to be the case. 
For it would be best if everyone should turn out to agree with what we are going 
to say; if not that, that they should all agree in a way and will agree after a change 
of mind [metabibazomeno1]; for each man has something of his own to contribute in 
relation to the truth, and it is from such <starting-points> that we must in a way 
demonstrate: beginning with things that are correctly said, but not clearly, as we pro- 
ceed we shall come to express them clearly, with what is more perspicuous at each 
stage superseding what is customarily expressed in a confused fashion. (121626-35, 
trans. Woods 1992 revised) 


The “change of mind” [metabibazein] envisaged here seems to be the kind of 
dialectical clarification and correction we find in the Sophist: as we move from. 
confusion to clarity, everyone can be shown to ('in a way”) agree, just as the ide- 
alized and reformed Gods and Giants come to do. The same point is brought 
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out, again with metabibazein, at Topics 101233: dialectic is useful in “encoun- 
ters”, “because if we have correctly reckoned up the opinions of the many, we 
will speak to them not from foreign opinions but from their own, making a 
change [metabibazontes] to anything they seem to us not to have said well”.?! 
This “change” must again be the kind of idealization or reform which makes 
confused views usable and ultimately convergent in dialectical discussion: as 
Smith says, “replacing our audience's clumsy formulations of their own views 
with better ones we have worked out in advance” (1993, 351).? 

The kind of dialectic on display in the Sophist, and delineated in these Aris- 
totelian texts — clarification-dialectic, we might call it —is, closely related Aristotle's 
procedure in Metaph. A3—10. A progression from the confused to the clear and 
corrected is precisely what he here aims to offer: “But while he would neces- 
sarily have agreed if another had said this, he has not said it clearly”, as he says 
of Empedocles' approach to the formal cause in A 10, 993*22—4. That everyone, 
once their views have been fully clarified and adjusted, has a distinctive con- 
tribution to make to the truth is then thematized in Metaph. a 1. The idea of 
“testimony” or “witnessing' is crucial to this procedure (cf. A7, 988* 16-18), and 
reveals its essentially Socratic origins. As Socrates says to Polus in the Gorgías, 
in discussion he knows how to do just one thing: how to make his interlocutor 
and opponent bear witness or testify to the truth of his (Socrates”) views, de- 
spite his own initial affirmation ofa contrary view (47125). In doing so, So- 
crates elicits the interlocutor real beliefs, which lurk under his contrary avowed 
ones — for instance, that doing injustice is worse than suffering it. 

So it seems that A 3ff. belongs to a small but important set of Platonic and 
Aristotelian texts which exemplify clarification-dialectic: a species of argument 
which consists in a critical, dialogic examination of the views of others, in the 
course of which their implications are extracted, what is false refuted, and what 
is true identified for constructive use. Though clarification-dialectic is critical, 
the extent to which it is refutative (rather than a subsumption and harmoniza- 
tion) seems to vary. In Metaph. A 3—10, though it is negative and corroborative 
in form, we also see thee contribution to the truth made by the views under 
examination. In the Sophist (and perhaps De Anima 1) the emphasis is on criti- 
cism and correction, and the discussion is elenctic in form; but there is still a 


7% Tn his only other use of metabibazein, in Topics vit, Aristotle insists that someone who wants to 
metabibazein correctly must do so dialectically rather than eristically (1613334). Metabibazein is also used 
at Phaedms 26275, for step-by-step dialectical misdirection; cf. also Plato's uses at Gorgias $175 and Laws 
736% (again for small incremental redirections). 

72 Cf. also Smith 1999, with a discussion of metabibazein on 3-4: “Getting everyone to agree with 
our view-after a “change of mind” means leading each person, from premises he accepts, to accept our view” 


(4). 
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profoundly important positive upshot. Ín two other cases I would tentatively 
adduce, the refutation of Protagoras in the Theaetetus and Metaphysics T, virtu- 
ally nothing survives the examination, and the path to first principles is pointed 
only by negation. But these differing outcomes represent variations not so 
much in the method as in the value of the views examined. 

This mode of argument deserves the name of dialectic for several reasons. It 
is clearly a descendant of the Socratic elenchus. As per Aristotle's own account 
of dialectic, it deals with endoxa (specifically the views of the wise), and takes a 
dialogic form (to the extent that a written engagement with one's predecessors 
can do so). It is a preliminary stage of inquiry, and a useful non-demonstrative 
way of getting clear about prospective archai, as per the dialectic ofthe Topics (cf. 
Topics 1 2).73 At the same time, clarification-dialectic does not seem to be quite 
identical with the dialectic discussed in the Topics (or for that matter with the 
famous programmatic remarks of NE vn. 174),75 But then, in my view, 1t is dif 
ficult if not impossible to fit together everything Aristotle says about dialectic, 
and what seem to be his own philosophical uses of it, into a satisfactory unitary 
conception.”ó Be that as it may, and whether or not “dialectic” is really the word 
for it, something like clarification-dialectic remains a canonical mode of his- 
torically informed philosophical argument.?? 


73 Also, as we can see from A 34. itself, clarification-dialectic is the kind of enterprise for which a 
collection of doxai would be a necessary resource, and Mansfeld 1986, 25 has noted that such collections 
are proposed for dialectic in Topics 1.14; cf. Mansfeld 1992. 

74 No doubt A 3ff. is preparatory to the consideration of aporiai, and might thus be classed as an 
elaborate way of tithenai ta phainomena; but it is hardly the case that the rest of the Metaphysics is simply 
concerned to vindicate as many of those phainomena as possible. 

75 Strictly speaking, according to Topics 1 12, a dialectical argument is either an induction [epagógé] 
or a deduction [sullogismos]: 1 see no good way to read A 3 as either. Moreover, the dialectic described in 
the Topics (most of the Topics, anyway) seems to be essentially refutative, while clarification-dialectic also 
has a constructive function and a positive upshot. But how far all Aristotelian dialectic is supposed to be 
refutative in form, how the refutative dialectic of Topics vi is related to any broader genre, and whether 
the Topics is actually consistent are all, to me, very murky questions. Cf. Brunschwig 1967, esp. xxix-xxx 
on the refutative character of dialectic, and Smith 1993 and 1999. 

76 1 cannot here engage with the rich and complex reading of Aristotelian dialectic offered in Irwin 
1988. But if I am right to connect the method of Metaphysics A and T' with the Eudemian Ethics and the 
Sophist, the gap between the Topics and the dialectic of the Metaphysics is not primarily to be explained 
in developmental terms. For a contrasting, restrictive view of what Aristotelian dialectic amounts to, cf. 
Smith 1999. 

77 For instance, in her Tanner lectures, The Sources of Normativity, Christine Korsgaard constructs 
an account of normativity in part by way of engagement with such predecessors as Grotius, Hume 
and Kant. I have elsewhere compared Korsgaard's eirenic history here with Simplicius” Neoplatonic 
harmonizations of earlier philosophers (Barney 2009). This is not a coincidence: as 1 argue there, this 
mode of argument is both natural to historically informed philosophizing and, in Simplicius” case, an 
Aristotelian inheritance. 
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We are now in a position to clarify the question 1 put to Ross at the outset: 
¡if A 3ff. belongs to the genre of clarification-dialectic, might it not also and the 
same time be an exercise in the history of philosophy? For clarification-dia- 
lectic is clearly not the only genre in play in A 3: it does not explain Aristotle's 
emphatic and many-leveled use of chronology as an organizing principle. 

This chronological emphasis cries out to be seen in a broader context. We 
have plenty of evidence of Aristotle's deep and sustained interest in certain 
kinds of historical questions, about the history of the sciences in particular.7% 
We know that his students and successors researched and wrote histories of 
philosophy, mathematics, medicine and theology; moreover, these histories be- 
longed to a still broader project of research into the development of civilization, 
commonly put in terms of the prótos heuretés, the “first discoverer” of various 
arts and ideas — the subject, apparently, of a whole Peripatetic genre. A general 
engagement with history of all kinds also led Aristotle and his followers to as- 
semble collections of constitutions, political histories and chronologies.?? In the 
face of all this it seems perverse to insist that history cannot be what Aristotle 
is concerned with in Metaph. A 3 — as 1f he might have had a comprehensive 
interest in every kind of history except the history of philosophy.** Perhaps the 
phrase “history of philosophy” now imports norms which A 3 does not attempt 
to meet — though this seems to me highly debatable, given how contested the 
norms of “history of philosophy” continue to be. Even if this is so, the more sa- 
lient fact is that Aristotle's text is deeply shaped by his concern to establish who 
first did what when — by the historian's concern to tell the story of his subject. 

Like clarification-dialectic, progressivist narratives are alive and well in con- 
temporary history of philosophy. And at a more detailed level, a number of 
Aristotle's moves look very familiar.*! Aristotle worries about scanty evidence 
and calibrates his claims to reflect the quality of his information (983%22, 4a2). 
He refers us to the texts in support of his claims, occasionally with a slight air 
of bluff (98sb2—3). He offers charitable interpretations of Empedocles (985*4— 
10) and Anaxagoras (984P14—9), and a rational reconstruction of Thales, He 


78 See Zhmud 2006 for a full account, especially Chapter 4. 

72 Ibid. 13640. 

80 Cf. the sensible Jaeger 1937, 354, contra Cherniss 1935: “We must not separate Aristotle's interest 
in the history of philosophy from his historical research in all these other fields of civilization”” Zhmud 
2006 points to Aristotle's treatise De Inundatione Nili (preserved only in 2 Latin abridgement), which 
gives a doxographic survey of earlier opinions on a problem which Aristotle takes to have been conclu- 
sively solved. Zhmud 2006, 143-4 may go too far in inferring the primary of historical motivations in 
Peripatetic doxography; but clearly such motivations had some independent force. 

31 In the terms of Rorty 1984, these features place Metaph, A3 in the category of both rational 
reconstruction and (“Whiggish”) Geistesgeschichte. 
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implicitly critiques and corrects the methods of a crucial predecessor (Hippias). 
If Aristotle is not a historian of philosophy, it is remarkable how many of the 
historian's problems, worries, and stratagems he has managed to accumulate. 

A final marker of genre deserves special mention. This is Aristotle's praeteritio, 
discussed in section 111, of poor old Hippo. I argued earlier for reading this 
as a reaction against the presence of Hippo in the text of Hippias; but it also 
serves a positive function for Aristotle, as part of the construction of a specifi- 
cally historical genre. It is not just that, as a belated monist, Hippo is unhelpful 
to the storyline. It is also that to present a historical narrative is necessarily to 
select; and to select among philosophers is to construct a canon. Aristotle's ex- 
plicit exclusion of Hippo serves to signal this undertaking of canon-formation. 
Moreover, in avowing that the exclusion is based on the inferiority of Hippo's 
thought [dianoia], rather than the falsity of his doctrine [doxa] (or the crude- 
ness of his expression, or his belatedness, or any other consideration), Aristotle 
avows that his canon will be governed by considerations of philosophical merit. 
This too should look familiar if not downright modern. For to be objective as 
a critic and historian of philosophy means respecting just this distinction be- 
tween doxa and dianota, and giving a fair assessment of philosophical arguments 
whether or not we agree with their conclusions. Thus any telling of the his- 
tory of philosophy as a progressive narrative depends on a certain faith that the 
quality of a philosopher's dianoia will roughly correspond to his historical im- 
portance. When he drop-kicks Hippo out of canon and narrative alike, Aristotle 
afirms this optimistic presumption. At that moment he announces himself as 
something fully recognizable only in retrospect: the first historian of philosophy. 


“The Next Principle” 


Metaphysics A 3-4, 984*8-985*22 
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At the end of chapter 4, Aristotle concludes the first larger block of the survey 
of his predecessors” views about causes and principles with the following words: 
Regarding the two causes, then, as we say, the inquiry seems to have been pur- 
sued thus far by our predecessors.* As he explains in the first half of chapter 3, 
one of these two, the material cause, has been on the scene since the time of the 
first philosophers, or possibly even earlier. It is, however, only at a second stage 
that thinkers started to consider more seriously another one, the efficient cause, 
and posited another type of principle, distinct from the material substrate, that 
can function as this second cause.The main bulk of the stretch of text discussed 
in the present paper is about this development.? One principal interest of the 


* Tam grateful for criticism and suggestions to all participants of the discussion at the Symposium, 
and in particular to André Laks, Stephen Menn, Christof Rapp, Malcolm Schofield, David Sedley, Carlos 
Steel, and Annick Stevens, and the anonymous readers of the Press. 1 had the opportunity to present this 
chapter at the Topoi research group in Berlin, where Í received further valuable comments especially 
from Jonathan Beere and Jakub Krajczynski. Research towards completing this paper was supported by 
the MAG ZRT ERC_HU BETEGHOJY grant. ; 


! There is every reason to think that chapters 3 and 4 were originally conceived as a single larger 
unit. Editors and commentators regularly treat it as such. Translations of the section are freely based on 
Ross from ROT with constant consultation of Irwin and Fine (1995) and Bonitz. Translations of other 
Aristotelian passages, unless otherwise stated, are from the ROT with modifications. 

2 The placement of the chapter division at 98423 is odd. Indeed, as Carlo Natali has noted, the 
transition between A 3 and 4 is the only case in the Metaphysics where Alexander does not start a new 
explanatory entry in his commentary at a point where we have a chapter division. If the motivation to 
divide A 3-4 into two was to ascribe a separate chapter for the second cause, then it should have come 
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text is exactly the way in which Aristotle describes the arrival of a new phase in 
the history of sophia, and specifies the motivations and forces that led thinkers 
to focus on another cause and to introduce a different kind of principle, 

Aristotle's talk in A 3-4 about the compelling forces that guided research in 
the direction of the second cause and the second kind of principle may sug- 
gest that the trajectory of the discovery of the truth, and the passage from the 
first to the next cause in particular, are deterministic. We shall see, however, that 
several considerations, both from Metaphyics A and from other Aristotelian texts, 
mitigate this picture and indicate that the progression from one cause to the 
next is not after all so linear, plain, and well-determined. As Aristotle says, the 
first moves of philosophy are tottering — and, we might add, when one totters, 
it is not immediately evident in which direction one will take one's next step. 
Aristotle repeatedly censures the incoherence and lack of precision of early 
theories — but the incoherence and lack of precision of these theories mean 
also that each stage of the inquiry presents the possibility of more than one 
line of development. Questions and aporiai that seem to focus on one of the 
four causes might not lead to the introduction of a distinct principle, proper for 
the relevant causal role, whereas the introduction of a new principle might be 
prompted by questions that could be answered by more than one of the four 
causes. 

Another, related, point 1 would like to show is this. According to textbook 
presentations of Aristotle's narrative in Metaphysics A, the first philosophers pos- 
ited the material cause and principle, later philosophers added the efficient 
cause, and so forth. But such presentations are crude to the point of being 
misleading; they are crude because they suggest that the theories of the first 
philosophers worked with a proper, bona fide material principle, even if they 
lacked the other three, then thinkers of the next generations added the efficient 
cause — again a proper, bona fide efficient cause — and so forth. Yet, as 1 will try 
to argue, Aristotle's point is precisely that you cannot have any kind of theory, 
not even an lonian monist theory, which operates with the material principle 
only — 1 mean that operates exclusively with a proper, bona fide material prin- 
ciple. The function of the principle (or principles) of such a theory might re- 
semble most to the material cause, but, willy-nilly, it must necessarily take some 
of the roles of the efficient cause, and also that of the formal cause. Similarly for 
the efficient cause, you simply cannot have an intelligible account which works 
only with the material and efficient causes; the theory must incorporate at least 


either at 9848 or at 984*16.The most likely reason I can think of for starting a new chapter at 984*23 
is that Aristotle at that point reaches back to Hesiod as a possible prótos heuretés of the second cause. On 
the other hand, not the entire chapter 4 is devoted to the second cause. At the end of the chapter, as we 
shall see, Aristotle turns back to the material cause. 
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some aspects of formal and final causation. Indeed, the imprecision and inco- 
herence of these theories stems to a large extent from the fact that they have to 
attribute too many causal roles, without properly distinguishing them, to their 
insufficient number of principles. This is why they cannot have any principles 
that could properly and clearly take on the function of any of the four causes. 
At the end of the day, the theory of the four causes, properly speaking, turns out 
to be an all or nothing affair. 


The structure of the text is as follows: 


1. The inadequacy of previous theories 984815 


2. The next principle(s) 984P15 
a. Nous 984” 15-22 
b.A possible antecedent: erós 9842231 
c.The causes of good and bad things: love and strife 984P31-985*10 


3. Critical assessment of these suggestions 985*10-29 
a. General remarks 985*10-18 
b.The criticism of Anaxagoras and Empedocles 985*18—29 


4. Empedocles' principles 985%29-985%4 
s. The principles of Leucippus and Democritus 985%4=20 


6. Conclusion 98s%20-22 


I shall go through these sections one by one, treating some of them relatively 
rapidly, whereas others will lure me into more lengthy, and sometimes avowedly 
speculative, discussions. 


1. The inadequacy of previous theories 


[1] After these men and the principles of these kinds, as these latter were insufficient 
to generate the nature of beings, men were once again compelled by the truth itself, 
as we said, to inquire into the next principle. [2] For surely it is not likely either that 
fire or earth or any such element should be the cause of some things being in a good 
and fine state and other things coming to be in such a state or that those people 
thought it to be the case. [3] Nor again could it be right to entrust so great a matter 
to spontaneity and chance. (984P8—15) 


The passage starts with a double backward reference: a recurrence or repetition 
of something that already happened earlier (mákiv), and was also mentioned 
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earlier (Gorrep eirropev). Even though the relevant passage is outside my assign- 
ment, we need to have a closer look at what happened in that previous episode 
to understand what is described in our text.3 The reference is to 984*17—20, 
where Aristotle tells that the pragma, the facts themselves, most importantly the 
very evidence of change, “showed the way and joined in forcing thinkers to 
investigate” (adto TO tmpiyua WSortoinoev aúrois kal cuvnváykacoe ¿nteiv) the 
cause of change: “why does it happen and what is the cause?” (514 tí ToUTO OUL- 
Baíver kai tí TO aíriov;). This is already presented as an advance compared to 
the earliest stage in which thinkers only occupied themselves with the material 
cause; yet at the second stage, when the pragma already forced them to amend 
their theories, thinkers still tried to answer the questions concerning the cause 
of change in terms of the material principle(s). However, an adequate answer to 
these questions, from an Aristotelian perspective, can only be given by positing 
an independent principle, distinct from the material substrate. The introduction 
of that new kind of principle happened only at the third stage, announced in 
our passage, when “men were once again compelled by the truth itself” The 
formulation of the backward reference strongly suggests that the two personi- 
fied powers, the pragma itself” and “the truth itself”, if not identical, function at 
least as two connected aspects of the same force. The image thus appears to be 
that this force had to make two successive attempts to drive people to posit “the 
next principle” But does this mean that the force exerted by “the pragma itself” 
had no effect and was in vain in the first case? 

Let us see what happened in the first episode. The pressure came from the 
evidence of change and led to the following problem: if you think in terms of 
one type of principle, the material substratum, it is not clear how you will be 
able to account for change:“For at least the substratum itself does not make itself 
change” (984*21). The early monists and the Eleatics reacted to this problem in 
two different ways. The Eleatics apparently understood that there is a real dif? 
ficulty here, but threw in the towel — as though defeated by this search for the 
second cause” — and sacrificed change. They denied the very evidence which 
was to guide their research. But this is clearly a dead end. It might seem, on the 
other hand, that the earlier thinkers, who thought that the material principle 
was one, were not even much impressed by the problem: they “were not at 
all annoyed by themselves” (oddev ¿Ovoxépavav ¿autois). They did not deny 
change, but were not interested in specifying its source. Or they contented 
themselves with assuming that matter in and of itself is dynamic, and there is 
no need for anything else to make it move. Better off were those among these 


3 C£. also Barney analysis of this part of the text in this volume, pp. 69-104. 
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early thinkers who allowed distinctions within the material substrate, for they 
could then assign motor force to one of the elements or contraries: fire or the 
hot could henceforth play the role of that what moves their opposites, the cold 
or the other elements. 

At this point, the first book of the Physics provides an important supple- 
mentary clue.* For in Phys. 1 4-5 Aristotle argues that all those early thinkers 
who tried to account for change referred to the contraries in their (attempted) 
explanations. This is true not only ofthose who posited more than one material 
principle, and for whom contraries were more obviously part of the original 
furniture of the world, but also of those who started out with one body, and 
used rarefaction and condensation to generate the multitude of things. Indeed, 
even Parmenides accepted opposites when he wanted to be part of the game, 
and treated fire and earth — proxies for the opposites of hot and cold — as 
principles.5 Aristotle continues by saying that the role of opposites in change 
is indeed crucial, for it is by reference to them that we can understand that 
changes are not random but ordered. And then he comes back to the point of 
general agreement: 


Up to this point we have practically had most of the other writers on the subject 
with us, as 1 have said already; for all of them identify their elements, and what they 
call their principles, with the contraries, even if they give no reason for doing so, but 
compelled as it were by the truth itself (Somep ÚrO adrñs Tis dAndeías ávayxaodévres). 
(Phys. 1 s, 18822630) 


The verbal echo is striking. And the relevance of the contraries is confirmed by 
the end of the passage dealing with the first episode in Met. A 3. Aristotle says 
there that perhaps Parmenides also had two principles (98434) — indeed, a 
little later at Met. A s, 986”27-987*2, he once again uses the image of the com- 
pelling force and states that Parmenides was forced to follow the phenomena 
(ávayralópevos $” áxoldoudeiv tois parvopévors, 986931) and thus to posit two 
contrary principles, fire and earth. More generally, all those who tried to answer 
the question concerning the cause of change, referred to the contraries among 
the elements or within one principle. The evidence of Phys. 1 5, together with 
these remarks, strongly suggests that even if this driving and directing force did 
not manage to compel thinkers to introduce a new type of principle in the first 


4 Multiple references in our chapter to the Physics, most explicitly at 985*12, indicates that Aristotle 
expects familiarity with this text. 

3 Phys.1 5, 188*19-26:*All thinkers then agree in making the contraries principles, both those who 
describe the universe as one and unmoved (for even Parmenides treats hot and cold as principles under 
the name of fire and earth) and those who use the rare and the dense. ... It is plain then that they all in 
one way or another identify the contraries with the principles/ 
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case, it did not act in vain: 1t led thinkers to include the distinction between 
contraries in their theories. 

It is remarkable, however, that Aristotle develops the story in two different 
directions in the first book of the Physics and in Metaphysics A respectively. In 
Metaphysics A 3, the distinction between the hot and the cold, or fire and the 
other elements, is mentioned as a harbinger of the realisation that there must be 
an independent principle that can function as the source of motion and change. 
Even though these thinkers did not go as far as positing a different principle for 
that role, yet armed with the distinction between the opposites, they singled out 
one of the contraries or one of the elements — typically the hot or fire — and 
treated it as that which has the power to move other things (xpúvra: ydp Wws 
KLVNTIKAV EXOVtL TO Tupi TRV púarv).ó 

In the Physics, by contrast, Aristotle explains that even though these early 
thinkers did not attain much conceptual clarity on these questions — they did 
not give a reason why exactly the contraries are important, and what their 
relation to the substrate is, which of course means that they did not get a clear 
conception of the substrate either — they were still definitely on to something 
important when they treated the contraries as principles; this is a promising 
route because the contraries do indeed have a central role in an adequate ac- 
count of change. Yet, in the context of the first book of the Physics, if one 
follows up this route systematically, what one eventually arrives at is not the 
distinction between the material substrate and the efficient cause, but the dis- 
tinction betweeh matter and form (and privation). 

Aristotle's formulations in Metaphysics A3 gives the impression that once 
people had an inkling of the first cause, the material substrate, the puzzles and 
ensuing research compelled by the evidence of change inevitably led towards 
the recognition of the efficient cause. Yet the close parallel with the Physics 
shows that there were at least two things going on at the same time: not only 
the problem of the efficient cause as such, but also more generally the role of 
contraries in an account of change, and thereby a dim hunch about the form 
as well, These early thinkers had only one type of principle, but the questions 
prompted by the facts drove them to make certain distinctions within the ma- 
terial principle. These distinctions were not introduced with any conceptual 
clarity, and were supposed to account for many — indeed too many — aspects 
of change, including its regularity, its source, and so forth. In the distinction 
between the opposites, different types of causes were mixed in an inchoate 


6 Cf. GC u 8, 335979: But the third principle [i.e. the efficient cause] must be present as well — the 
cause vaguely dreamed of by all our predecessors.' 
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manner and can thus be interpreted as the prefiguring of different lines of later 
developments. In Metaphysics A 3, Aristotle speaks only about the efficient cause 
in describing what happened in the first episode because this is the direction in 
which his story will continue. Yet it seems that at that point, at the end of the 
first episode, it was not all that clear what “the next cause” or “next principle” 
will be.” 

The first episode, then, ends with people who were content with their par- 
tial results, were not at all annoyed by themselves, so not sufficiently motivated 
to continue the search, and others who got defeated, and denied change. Surely, 
a new impetus was needed to get things moving.'T'his new impetus came from 
a refocusing. The truth that pressed itself on thinkers and compelled them to 
continue the search in the second episode was not merely the fact of motion 
and change, but the inherent goodness and fineness of processes and results: 
“For surely it is not likely either that fire or earth or any such element should 
be the cause of some things being in a good and fine state and other things 
coming to be in such a state or that those people thought it to be the case” 
(984% 11-14). The formulation picks up the end of the last paragraph, tacitly 
accepting that one of the contrary elements has motive force. Let us assume, at 
least for the sake of argument, that fire can move the other elements, and even 
that the contraries guarantee that changes will not be completely random — yet 
all these distinctions within the material substrate will not be able to account 
for goodness, beauty, and fineness. This move is based on the assumption that 
people recognise not simply that there is change, but also that there is goodness 
and fineness in those things and processes that have hitherto been ascribed to 
the material principle and to the motive force assumed to be inherent in the 
material principle. Apparently the mere evidence of change, and the questions 
concerning the cause of change prompted by it, were not sufficiently pointed 
and powerful to make people acknowledge the need to posit an independent 
principle. For this to happen, an emphasis on the good and the fine was re- 
quired. This new focus on the good and the fine, however, already indicates that 
those whose research was motivated by the ensuing puzzles were concerned 
not merely, or not even primarily, with the source of change, i.e. the efficient 
cause, as such. The guiding puzzle is not why things move or change, but rather 
why things are in a good and fine state, or change towards a good and fine state. 


7 "These considerations may also help to understand the plural used in referring to the first episode: 
“the principles of these kinds. It is of course not the case that there were already more than one full- 
fledged Aristotelian kinds of cause distinguished in the previous phase, say the material and the efficient 
(an idea entertained also by Ross ad loc.), but that there were different attempts to identify principles in 
which different kinds of causes were mixed in an inchoate manner. 
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The two episodes are construed around two aporiai prompted by “the truth” 
and the pragma”: “How can one account for change if one posits one (kind 
of) principle?” and “How to account for goodness and fineness in the world 
if one posits only the elements and the contraries? The idea presumably is 
that thinkers become alive to different, although connected, aspects of reality 
in these successive phases. They realised that these phenomena and aspects of 
reality require explanation, and this is what guided their research and led to 
their (partial) results. In this sense, the story related in A 3-4 provides powerful 
illustration of the claim made in A2 that aporiai keep research going. But the 
point is phrased in a much more conspicuous and dramatic way: the pragma 
itself” and truth itself” are presented in metaphorical expressions as causally ac- 
tive powers that compel, motivate, and give direction to the process. In some 
sense they come to exemplify what the search in this story is about: that which 
moves things towards the goal. 


2. The next principle(s) 


a. Nous 


[1] When someone said, then, that nous is present, just as in animals, also in nature as 
the cause of the world-order and the whole arrangement, he appeared like a sober 

“man compared with the random talk of his predecessors. [2] We know that Anax- 
agoras got engaged with giving such accounts in an explicit way, but Hermotimus 
of Clazomenae is charged with speaking thus earlier. [3] Those who took up the 
matter in this way thus stated that the cause of the fine state of things is a principle 
of beings, and at the same time that sort of cause from which the motion for beings 
stems. (984P 15-22) 


As [1] explains, the most momentous advance in the second episode was based 
on two connected moves. Firstly, not merely to concentrate on individual phe- 
nomena (hot and the cold, the elements, living beings, beds and statues), and to 
examine how change occurs in or through them, but to take a global view and 
to focus on the world-order. Secondly, to account for the good and the fine 
in the cosmic arrangement by reference to the purposefulness and rationality 
exhibited by animals. 

As a matter of fact, it is not entirely obvious that things, taken individually or 
even in larger contexts around us, are in such a manifestly good and fine state 
or that things always change for the better. Yet, if there is a sphere where things 
appear to go well, and always well, and where beauty is patently manifest — this 
is the heavenly sphere. So even if one tried to account for different complex 
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processes and phenomena by exclusive reference to the constitutive matter, 
even — quite implausibly — up to the natural constitution of living beings, the 
heavens exhibit orderliness at a massively higher level. As Aristotle writes in On 
the Parts of Animals 1 1,'Certainly, the ordered and definite (10 yodv tetayuévov 
kal TO WwWptopévov) are far more apparent in the heavens than around us, while 
the fluctuating and random are more apparent in the mortal sphere* (641P 1819, 
trans. Lennox). It is by taking the heavens and the general cosmic order as the 
primary explananda that the puzzle about the source of beauty and good be- 
comes especially pressing.* Indeed, Aristotle thinks, as he makes clear in the 
first chapter of the Meteorology, that one should start the detailed study of nature 
with the celestial realm to turn in the next step to the study of mortal living 
beings.2 The study of the heavens thus has methodological priority. Remark- 
ably, even though Aristotle said in Met. A 2 that the sight of the heavens had 
been a constant object of wonder, our passage about the introduction of nous 
is the first appearance of the cosmic perspective, a focus on the overall cosmic 
order, in the historical survey of Met. A. If so, the “sobriety” of the one or the 
ones who introduced this kind of principle must refer not only to the content 
of their theory, but also to the method by which they proceeded — it is not by 
chance that this is what eventually led to the most important advance in the 
history of “the next principle”. 

Yet, even if the order and beauty of the heavens are in a different league than 
any order and beauty manifest in the world around us — so it is this evidence 
that puts the most pressure on the inquirer to come up with a new principle 
— it still remains true that when we try to solve the puzzle and account for the 
supreme order in the heavens, our best bet ís to refer to those things whose 
behaviour shows the highest level of order and arrangement in the sublunary 
world. And these ate the animals, and human beings in particular, and that what 
is specific to these beings, making their behaviour ordered and rational. This is 
the answer to the puzzle mentioned in the previous section: it is not the wood 
that produces the bed, and not the bronze that produces the statue, nor even 
the hot or the fire, but the art of rational human beings. This double movement 
is present also in that passage of PA 1 1 that 1 have just referred to. In the lines 
immediately preceding the sentence quoted above, Aristotle writes: 


8 This is, by the way, what makes the atomist position even more absurd: they seem to accept that 
there is more than luck and material causation in the generation of living beings, but attribute the gen- 
eration of the cosmos to luck. Lennox 2001, 145 raises doubts whether the reference is to the atomists 
in both PA 1 1 and the parallel text in Phys. 11 4, 196%4-—bs, but I don't find the arguments adduced 
conclusive. See also Hirsch 1990. 

> Mete.11 339*5-9. For an exegesis of the passage, and on the question why the examination of the 
cosmos has priority, see Burnyeat 2004, 13-24; Falcon 2005, 2—7; and Sedley 2007, 196—. 
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For it is apparent that, just as in artefacts there is the art, so in things themselves there 
is an other such principle and cause which we have — as we do the hot and the cold — 
from the universe. This is why it is more likely that the heaven has been brought into 
being by such a cause — if it has come to be — and to be due to such a cause, than for 
mortal animals. (641P12-1 8, trans. Lennox, modified) 


The argument is very condensed, but we can supply the details on the basis of 
those texts that, most plausibly, constitute the background of it: Xenophon's 
Memorabilia 1 4.8, and Plato's Philebus 28c6—30d. The clue is, of course, the re- 
mark that we have the cause in question from the universe (¿xk toÚ ravrós) just 
as we have some elemental powers, the hot and the cold.'* In both the Memo- 
rabilia and the Philebus the cause that is present both in us and in the universe 
at large, making us rational, and the cosmos well-ordered, is nous. Now, what 
makes the connection between these texts and PA 1 1 even more conspicuous 
is that Aristotle in the previous passage has just discussed the question whether 
nous can move things. The same point obviously also strengthens the link be- 
tween PA 1 1 and our section in Met. A 3, where he is discussing precisely the 
role of nous establishing order and fineness in the cosmos. 

However, the PA 1 1 passage is part ofan argument — the overall strategy and 
details of which are matters of controversy — the conclusion of which is final 
causation in nature. More precisely, the conclusion is formulated in terms of 
two causes: the final cause and “the cause from necessity/ which, if not identical 
with, is at least closely connected to, material causation. PA 1 1 thus makes ex- 
plicit that focusing on the evidence of the orderliness and beauty of the cosmic 
arrangement and connecting it with the causal role of nous may be developed 
in the direction of the distinction between material and final causation, and not 
only as far as acknowledging an independent principle for the efficient cause. In 
a way, PA 11 stands to the second episode in Metaphysics A 3, as Physics 1 stands to 
the first episode. It draws attention to the fact that these important, but still par- 
tial, advances in the search for causes compelled by the phenomena contain in 
themselves considerations that mix in an inchoate manner more than one cause. 

lodeed, what we could suspect earlier becomes explicit in this paragraph. 
Those whose research was driven by a puzzle about the cause of the fine and 
good did not formulate their answers simply in terms of the source of motion; 
their most important result about the efficient cause seems almost like a by- 


0 The connection was noted by Sedley 2007, 194—5. Note also, that Xenophon also starts with ar- 
tefacts, then moves to animals, and then to cosmic nous. See also Johnson 2005, 115-17 for the claim that 
the Xenophon passage is an important reference point for Aristotle in working out his own natural tel- 
eology. On the relationship between the Memorabilia passage and the Philebus, see also D. Frede 1997, 215. 
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product of this line ofinquiry: “Those who took up the matter in this way thus 
stated that the cause of the fine state of things is a principle of beings, and at 
the same time that sort of cause from which the motion for beings stems. To 
arrive at a clearer, more precise conception of the efficient cause would require 
explaining the relationship between these roles, i.e. the cause of the good on 
the one hand, and the source of change on the other. As we shall see, those who 
made undeniable progress by introducing a second type of causal principle 
failed to do exactly this work. 

It is significant for the entire discussion that when Aristotle listed the four 
causes at the beginning of A 3, he already introduced the final cause by high- 
lighting its relation to the efficient cause: “third, the source of the change, and 
fourth the cause opposed to this, that for the sake of which and the good, for 
this is the end of all generation and change?” We shall see that the heroes of 
the second episode did not get clear about this connection, but identified the 
source of change with the cause of good and the good itself. They focused on 
the good, but understood it not as the goal and the opposite of the source of 
change, but as identical with the source of change. 

Turning back to the text, in [2], we learn that the credit for introducing 
nous as a causal principle must go to Anaxagoras — or to Hermotimus. The way 
Aristotle presents the relationship between theses two citizens of Clazomenae is 
to a certain extent analogous to the relationship he established between Thales 
and Homer a little earlier.'? The view becomes explicit'3 in Anaxagoras' book, 
but it might have been formulated first by Hermotimus.**The two cases, how- 
ever, differ significantly. For Hermotimus is not one of the theologoi, writers of 
poems with mythological, theogonical content, but someone whom Aristotle 
would probably describe as a mantis. In the case of the theologoí, the question is 
whether the formulations in their poetic texts, available to both Aristotle and 
us, allow interpretations such as to warrant the attribution of physical doctrines 
to them, and if so, whether we can engage in a meaningful dialectical discus- 
sion with them. In the case of Hermotimus, by contrast, we possess no textual 
evidence, and neither apparently did Aristotle, so it is not even clear what it is 
that might make him the earliest propounder of the nous-view. 


1 T am grateful to David Sedley for emphasizing the importance of this passage. Also, in PA 1 1, 
before Aristotle reaches the conclusion concerning the two causes, i.e. the final cause and the cause 
from necessity, he has to say something about the relationship between that which is “productive of what 
comes from it' and that for the sake of which". 

12 See Barney, pp. 88—g0 in this volume, with bibliography. 

13 On the criterial role of clarity and explicitness, see Mansfeld 1986, 41-35. 

14 The construction airiav $' Exe1 mpótepov looks very much like a pun. 
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According to our sources, Hermotimus, fellow-townsman of Anaxagoras, 
was a mystic ecstatic with prophetic powers. Remarkably, most of our infor- 
mation about him is connected to the separability of his soul from his body. 
Heraclides Ponticus (ap. Diogenes Laertius vn 4-5 = fr. 89 Wherli) lists the 
name Hermotimus among the previous incarnations of Pythagoras between 
Euphorbus (from the time of the Trojan war) and Pyrrhus the Delian diver, 
from whom Pythagoras “inherited” his soul.* However, this soul was able not 
only to take on successive bodies, but also temporarily to leave and then to 
return into a given body. Hermotimus” mantic abilities were based on these 
soul-journeys, during which he could gather the required information even 
from far-away places. These trips went on until Hermotimus' soul had no frame 
to return to because his enemies ganged up with his treacherous wife and burnt 
his body as it was lying dormant unattended by his soul. As a compensation, the 
people of Clazomenae erected a temple for him.'* 

On the basis of this body of evidence, Zeller thought that what makes 
Hermotimus relevant in Metaphysics A is the separability of soul: Hermotimus' 
soul shows ontological independence from his body, just as Anaxagoras” nous is 
separable and independent from the mixture. Most commentators, including 
Ross, follow Zeller's suggestion.'? The separability of the Anaxagorean nous is 
of course a crucial point, to which 1 shall turn shortly, and it might well be that 
the feats of this local hero in separating his soul from his body may be part of 
the picture. Yet, whatever view about the separability of the soul one might at- 
tribute to Hermotimus on the basis of his soul-journeys, it will not in itself get 
us closer to the position in connection with which Aristotle invokes his name 
in the present context. “That nous is present, just as in animals, also in nature as 
the cause of the world-order and the whole arrangement' is the statement to 
which the phrase “Hermotimus of Clazomenae is charged with speaking thus 
earlier” refers back.The emphasis here is on the parallel between individual nous 
and cosmic nous, and their microcosmic and macrocosmic ordering functions, 
and not merely, and not even primarily, nous? separability. 


15 C£ also Porph., VP. 45; Hipp., Philos. 1 22. 

16 Pliny, Nat. Hist. vn 147; Tert. An. 44; Plut., De gen. Socr. s92C—E (Plutarch calls him Hermodorus 
of Clazomenae); Hipp. Ref. p. 7; Orig., Contra Cels. 3.3.32; Luc, Enc. musc. 7. 

17 Ross 1924, 136, ad loc. Diels, ad Anaxagoras As8, followed by Dodds 1951, 143, suggested even that 
Anaxagoras could appeal to this local cult figure in arguing for his conception that nous is separable, 
This is of course pure speculation. See also Detienne 1964. Chroust (1972-1973) suggests that “the Greek 
king' al-Kindi speaks about on the authority of Aristotle, and who was claimed to be able to prophesy 
on the basis of soul-journeys in cataleptic states (al-Kindi, cod. Taimuiyye Falsafa ss = fr. 11 Ross), is to be 
identified with Hermotimus. 
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Now, ifa joint reference to Hermotimus and Anaxagoras in lamblichus” Pro- 
trepticus goes back to Aristotle, then we might be able to see more clearly why 
Aristotle could entertain the chronological precedence of Hermotimus also for 
the more specific view under consideration:*$ 


Mankind possesses nothing divine or blessed that is ofany account except what there 
is in us of mind and understanding (voú kal ppovíozws); this alone of our possessions 
seems to be immortal, this alone divine. By virtue of being able to share in this faculty, 
life, however wretched and difficult by nature, is yet so gracefully administered (gxo- 
vóunta: xapiévrws) that man seems a god in comparison with others. For mind is 
the god in us — whether it was Hermotimus or Anaxagoras who said so — and mortal 
life contains a portion of some god. (fr. 61 Rose = Iamblichus, Prot. 48.9—19 Pistelli) 


Note first of all that the thesis that is attributable to either Hermotimus or 
Anaxagoras according to this text is not the same as the one in Metaphysics A. 
The thesis in the Metaphysics is that nous also has a diacosmic function, whereas 
the thesis here is that there is something divine in human beings, and this di- 
vine element is the nous in us. If Aristotle's source*? attributed to Hermotimus 
either of these, then the Protrepticus thesis seems the more plausible bet. The 
Protrepticus passage, however, constructs an argument around the thesis, without 
explicitly attributing the argument itself to either Anaxagoras or Hermotimus. 
The argument turns on nous” function in providing order and arrangement: it 
is due to nous that our life is so gracefully administered”, shows order and fine- 
ness. But if this is the reason for maintaining that nous is the divine element in 
us, then the one who held this view must have attributed the same ordering 
and administering function to the divine nous also at a larger, cosmic scale. So 


18 The authenticity of the reference to Anaxagoras and Hermotimus is in serious doubt. I therefore 
develop the following argument very tentatively. lt might be doubted, first of all, whether the fragment 
as such goes back to Aristotle. As Carlos Steel has pointed out (i) no name as a source is mentioned in 
section 8 of Tamblichus' text, and (ii) the language of the text might raise suspicion. Yet, as far as I can 
see, the linguistic consideration might not be sufficiently strong to discredit the fragment as a whole. 
The two major culprits appear to be the relevant usage of gxovóunta: and -9vntos aidsv. Yet, the third- 
century Euphro already used the expression ó ydp tóv ¡S1ov oikovouúv xaxús Biov (fr. 4 Kock 1888), 
whereas the expression 9vntos aiwv appears at least in Dionysius Halicarnassus 1 31.3.10 and 1 63.4.1 
(true, not an early source). The relevant sense of aiwv is documented in poetic texts of the classical 
period (e.g. Soph., 'Trach. 34, listed in 153). Secondly, and more importantly, even if one accepts that the 
text goes back to Aristotle, if not in its wording at least in its content, one might still think that the refer- 
ence to Anaxagoras and Hermotimus is an addition by lamblichus; this is the view of most editors, e.g. 
Bignone, Diring, Verdenius, and SchneeweiB. Others, e.g. Chroust ad loc., and Hutchinson and Johnson 
2005, 257-8 think that the reference to the two citizens of Clazomenae is also by Aristotle. Finally, the 
two Clazomenians are only credited with the bare statement “mind is the god in us”. So we still need the 
further assumption that the person who referred to the Clazomenians thought that they had held this 
view at least roughly for the reason expounded in this paragraph of the Protrepticus. 

19 Heraclides or Hippias? 
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if Hermotimus thought that nous is the divine in us, he might have done so 
because he considered that nous is the god that operates, and arranges things, 
on a cosmic scale as well — a view that becomes explicit in Anaxagoras. On 
this reading, the connection between Hermotimus and Anaxagoras could be 
not merely the separability of nous, but also its ordering function at both the 
microcosmic and macrocosmic scale.?0 

Now whatever Hermotimus said or did, it is Anaxagoras who treated the 
question in an explicit way. Singling out Anaxagoras as a turning-point in the 
search for causes is, of course, an inheritance of the Phaedo. It is remarkable, 
however, that while these two texts, the Phaedo and Metaphysics A, have a central 
role in the construction of the modern conception of Presocratic philosophy, 
contemporary interpretations tend to reject the periodisation of these presen- 
tations.?* For it is almost universally held nowadays that if there is a turning- 
point, then it comes with Parmenides; so much so that it is legitimate to speak 
about pre-Parmenidean and post-Parmenidean Presocratics. What is more, 1t is 
costumary, at least since Zeller, to construe Anaxagoras' nous as a response to the 
“Parmenidean challenge”: once Parmenides brought being to a halt, one needed 
something to set it in motion again, and this is why Anaxagoras introduced nous. 
This is of course connected to the question of the efficient cause in our passage, 
yet, once again, it is important to see that this is not the primary reason our text 
attributes to Anaxagoras for introducing nous. The primary explanandum in this 
phase is order and fineness, and not simply change and motion. 

But what about the cosmic perspective that, as l argued earlier, gets such 
an emphasis here? For Aristotle could not of course ignore the fact that pre- 
Anaxagorean thinkers were also engaged in cosmology. Yet, there still seems to 
be something special about the presentation of Anaxagoras even in this respect. 
Note for example that systematic questions pertaining to the overall cosmic 
order take centre stage also in the Phaedo only with the entrance of Anaxagoras. 
“What happens to things in the sky and on earth? (rá mepi tOv oUpavóv te kal 
thv yiv rádn, 96bg-c1) were mentioned also earlier among Socrates” original 
questions, but mixed with puzzles about a host of other phenomena pertaining 
to physiology, nutrition, psychology, growth, and mathematics. Remarkably, it is 
only after his encounter with Anaxagoras' text that Socrates” questions become 


20 Note also that if what Aristotle had in mind was solely, or primarily, the separability of Her- 
motimus, soul, connected to his mantic and ecstatic activities, soul-journeys and incarnations, then there 
would be something deeply ironical in considering him as a possible candidate for being “the sober man”; 
but there does not seem to be any irony in Aristotle's tone. 

21 Cf. Laks 2006, ch. 1. 

2 After l first wrote this paragraph, I was happy to find that John Palmer in his recent book (Palmer 
2010, chs. 1 and 6) came to very similar conclusions from different considerations. 
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focused on “what is best”; no less remarkably, it is also at this point that his atten- 
tion is drawn to more precisely formulated problems about the overall struc- 
ture of the cosmos and the order of heavenly motions, in connection with the 
problem of how the “best' can be manifested in the cosmic sphere. In this way 
the Phaedo itself might suggest the connection between Anaxagoras, methodo- 
logical advance, questions pertaining to the overall cosmic order, and the good. 

Aristotle also seems to recognise that Anaxagoras has a special position in 
this respect when he quotes Anaxagoras saying that one should live, rather 
than not being born, for the sake of contemplating the heavens and the whole 
cosmic order” (Jewpñoal tóv oUpavov xal tv trepi tOv Sk ov kóopov táiiv, EE 
1 5, 1216%12—14).% This saying might give further underpinning to the impres- 
sion that Anaxagoras, in Aristotle's eyes, was more consciously focusing on the 
orderliness of the heavens than his predecessors, and that this is what led to his 
results ?4 

In doctrinal terms, however, the most significant novelty of Anaxagoras, 
without doubt, resides in the fact that he explicitly stated that nous,?5 the or- 
lgin of cosmic order, is an independent ultimate principle, distinct from mate- 
rial constituents, the mixture of the opposites and the homoiomers.? Indeed, 
Anaxagoras states at the beginning of B12 DK as plainly as one can expect that 
nous is separate from the mixture and that nous” effective power over the mix- 
ture depends on its not being part of the mixture;?” this remains so even if it 
is far less transparent how exactly we should conceive this separation.*$ There 
is ample textual evidence that the connection between the distinctness of the 


23 In lamblichus” Protrepticus (51.6—15 Pistelli) Pythagoras and Anaxagoras come up with similar 
answers. This aspect of Anaxagoras was emphasised in the biographical tradition as well. See e.g. the 
anecdote in D.L. 11 7: “When someone asked him, “Have you no care for your country?”, he replied, 
“Hush, I am very concerned about my country,” and pointed to the heavens” (trad. Curd). 

24 Note also that in Mef.A 5 Xenophanes is credited with “contemplating the whole heaven' which 
led him to theological results (9862425). 

25 On the assessment of Anaxagoras” nous as compared to earlier views, see the classic series of 
studies by von Fritz 1945, 1946 and 1964, with important qualifications in Lesher 1995. On the origi- 
nality of Anaxagoras, see also Laks 2002. 

26 How these are related to one another is hotly disputed. For up-to-date reviews of the evidence 
and the literature, see Sider 2005 and Curd 2007 essays 2 and 3. Cf. also Curd 2007, 14652 on Aristotle's 
understanding of Anaxagoras' theory of matter. 

27 “While other things have a share of everything, nous is infinite and selé-ruling, and has been mixed 
with nothing, but is alone by itself. For ifit were not by itself, but had been mixed with something else, 
it would have a share of all things, ifit had been mixed with anything. For there is a portion of every- 
thing in everything, as 1 have said before. And the things mixed with it would have prevented it so that 
it would rule nothing in the way it does being alone by itself” (trans. Sider, modified). 

28 Ttis a matter of considerable debate how far Anaxagoras went in positing something incorporeal, 
See e.g. Lanza 1966, 222-4; Renahan 1980; Sider 2005 and Curd 2007, 5860. 
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Anaxagorean nous and its effective, motive power was fully recognised by Aris- 
totle.?? Aristotle clearly saw also that this is what guarantees not only that nous 
can act upon the mixture, but that this is always an asymmetrical relation: nous 
is what affects or moves others, but is never affected or moved by others. This 
is why it can function more properly as a source and principle of movement.39 
And this is also why those apparent heirs of Anaxagoras' nous, the noésis of Dio- 
genes of Apollonia and the nous of Archelaus of Athens, are not part of our story, 
in so far as the former got identified with air, whereas in the latter “right from 
the beginning some mixture inheres/?* 

Moreover, the Anaxagorean nous is not only distinct from the opposites 
and the homeomeres, but also works on them as a conscious agent.32 Now, it 
seems that in order to be able to get a clearer conception of the moving cause 
as an independent principle, one first needs to go through a stage in which ef 
ficient causation is conceived on the analogy of goal oriented agent causation 
and production, This is what we can see also in Phys. 1 3, and this is the direc- 
tion in which the reference to the bed and the statue in the original puzzle, in 
what I called “the first episode”, could have pushed earlier thinkers. This clue 
was not taken up by them, but it was apparently Anaxagoras who reacted to it 
in trying to explain cosmic order. The agency model will become even more 
pronounced in Empedocles, where love and strife are often described as full- 
blown conscious divine agents with intentions. Empedocles' use of analogies 
from crafts (cf. the two painters in B23, the lamp in B84886, etc.) are especially 
notable.33 

Yet, from Aristotle's own point of view it is clear that trying to understand 
the source of motion simply and exclusively on the model of intentional agent 
causation necessarily leads to gross misunderstandings. Not every moving cause 
is a nous-like rational agent, just as “it is absurd to suppose that purpose is not 
present because we do not observe the agent deliberating' (Phys. 1 8, 199”26-28). 
But, yet again, properly to understand what it means that “nature is like a doctor 
doctoring himself” (Phys. u 8, 1993032), to see what the analogy and what the 


22 See e.g. Met. A 8, 98915 and DA 1 2, 405*16-19. 

30 Phys. viu s, 256%24-28. 

3 Archelaus A4 DK = Hipp. Ref. 1.9.1. 

32 Bra, with its emphasis on the connection between nous yveun and universal knowledge of all 
“those that were, and are no longer, what are and what will be”, and the fact that “sous arranged all in 
order” certainly goes in this direction. The ambiguous status of nous between being an ingredient and a 
conscious agent working on other ingredients is brought out by Schofield 1980, 10-21; see also Menn 
1995. 

33 For an analysis of the craft aspects of both Anaxagoras' nous and Empedocles' love (and to a lesser 
extent strife), see Sedley 2007, chs. 1 and 1. 
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disanalogy are, one has to be able to distinguish not only the doctor and the 
patient, but also to see how the doctor's art and the patient's health fit into the 
picture. For further progress one would need both a clearer conception of final 
causation, and also a clearer conception of the form. 


b. A possible antecedent: erós 


[1] One might suspect that Hesiod was the first to search for such a thing, or someone 
else who put erós or desire among beings as a principle, as also Parmenides did. [2] 
For this latter, in constructing the coming into being of the universe, says that first 
“she devised Eros among the gods”.34 [3] And Hesiod says “First of all things Chaos 
came to be, and then | the broad-breasted Earth, and Eros, distinguished among all 
the immortals”,35 [4] as there must be some cause among beings to move and bring 
things together. [5] How these people should be ordered with regard to priority, let 
us be allowed to decide later. (9842231) 


The primary question concerning this passage is Aristotle's motivation for in- 
serting the reference to Hesiod and Parmenides here. For in many ways, what 
we hear now seems to be at odds with both the general framework of the dis- 
cussion and what we learnt about Parmenides a little earlier, i.e. that he might 
have posited fire as a surrogate for the efficient cause.3 

Firstly, it is not entirely clear what the status of erós, or Eros, is. For Aristotle is 
reviewing the principles, the primary, ultimate entities, of his predecessors. Up 
to this point Aristotle has only considered non-derivative entities that seem to 
belong to the original ontological furniture of reality in the respective systems. 
Eros, however, in both Parmenides and Hesiod does not belong to the first 
generation, as becomes explicit also in the very verses Aristotle quotes. It is all 


34 Parm. B13 DK. Aristotle's text, according to all the Mss, runs as mpWtov pév pror Épwta dev 
unticaro tráviwv. On the force of parallel texts in Plato, Symp. 178d; Plut., amat. 13 756E; Simpl., in phys. 
39.18, reinforced by metrical reasons, scholars agree that Parmenides” text must have been TpWTLITOV 
pev Epwra dewv un ricaro mávrwv. Cf. e.g. Coxon 1986, 243 ad loc. On this basis Ross emends Aristotle' 
text accordingly. l agree with Jaeger that this is unnecessary. It is a moot point whether rpuwrov is then 
outside the quotation (what the typesetting in Jaegers text suggests), and is Aristotle's paraphrase of 
TpWwTtOTOV, or whether Aristotle meant it to be part of the verse, but quotes it imprecisely. 

35 The verses are based on Thg. 116-120, but the quotation is incomplete and differs from our text 
of Hesiod. Aristotle gives 116 imprecisely, part of 117, omits 118 and 119. Then the last verse is complete, 
but differs in important respects from 120 as we know it. The complete passage in West 1966, runs as 
follows: toi Ev Hpúriora Xáos yéver” adrap émerra | Tai edpúctepvos, mávtiwv ¿Sos áopaldis aísi | 
ddavárwv ol Exovar xápr vipóevros 'Odópmoo, | Táprapá T' Nepóevra puxG xdovos edpuvodeins, | 78" 
“Epos, Ss ká/roros ev ádavároro1 Deoíor. Apart from the juxtaposition of the Parmenides and Hesiod 
passages, the incompleteness of the quotation has been an important clue to connect Aristotle's text with 
the Symposium, where, similarly, 116, part of 117 and part of 120 are quoted. On verse 120, see below. 

36 For a thorough discussion of this and related questions, see Mansfeld 1985b, 51-4 and Mansfeld 
1986, esp. 41-6. 
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the more surprising, then, that in this case Aristotle does not just refer to a doxa, 
but gives quotations — something that he very rarely does in Metaphysics A.37 

Secondly, when Aristotle mentioned Parmenides a little earlier, and said that 
he posited one principle, or possibly two — we understood the two* on the basis 
of parallel Aristotelian passages3ó and what we can independently know of the 
function of fire and earth in the Doxa. So, even if Aristotle ignored the fact that 
there is a she' who “devised' erós, and thus erós is not an ultimate principle, the 
status and function of erós with respect to fire and earth remains unresolved. 
This is especially so if fire can be used as that which has the nature of moving 
other things (xpúvta: ydp ws ktvn rich Éxova tá) reupi tv púow 984%6—7).39 

The connection between the insertion of Parmenides and Hesiod in the 
search for the moving cause and a matching passage in Plato” Symposium has 
long been recognised.*” Yet, the relevance of this parallel, it seems to me, has 
not been fully appreciated; indeed, the Symposium may help in answering the 
problems concerning the Parmenides—Hesiod passage 1 have just formulated. 
Moreover, it might bring back the question of the good and the fine that is ap- 
parently missing from the discussion of erós. 

The textual parallel comes from the very beginning of the first speech de- 
livered by Phaedrus. What Phaedrus wants to establish first of all is that Eros is 
the oldest, or among the oldest, in the sense that he is part of the very first gen- 
eration. In support, he points out that nobody has ever mentioned the parents 
of Eros, neither poets nor anybody else — not even those who say that Eros has 
come to be. This is the immediate context in which he quotes the same verses 
from Hesiod and Parmenides that Aristotle quotes in our passage. Now it is not 
implausible to interpret the point brought up by Phaedrus, i.c. that Eros has no 


37 The only other instances are the brief quotations from Simonides and Solon inA 2. 

3% Met.A 5,986%34 and Phys.1 5, 188%20-21. 

32 It is not to say that the solutions to these problems are evident to us. Most scholars accept Plu- 
tarch's identification of the “she” with Aphrodite (amat. 13 756E). A further move, explicitly made by 
Simplicius, consists in identifying the 'she' with the female governing divinity of B12 DK. This step is 
also usually accepted. It is a further question whether we can go on with the identifications. Some, e.g. 
Coxon 1986, 239-42 argues that the divinity is to be identified with the sphere of aither — this would be 
relevant to us for it would lead us back to fire as a cause of motion. But then again Eros would not be 
the ultimate source of motion. For other important reconstructions of the Doxa, see e.g. Bollack 1990 
and Finkelberg 1986. For an up to date review of the literature (and the suggestion that the governing 
divinity of Br2 DK is identical with the goddess of the Proem), see Drvota 2006, ch. 111. 

4% Again, Mansfeld 19852 and 1986. Classen 1965 and von Kienle 1959 argued that the source is 
Hippias. 
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parents, as a way of saying that Eros is not dependent in its being on any pre- 
vious entity, and as such can be seen as a non-derivative principle.* 

The old age of Eros established on the basis of consensus —'So it is widely 
agreed that Eros is among the oldest of gods” serves however only as a starting- 
point for further inferences about him. Phaedrus first states that Eros, being the 
oldest, is the cause of the greatest goods for us” (mpeoBúratos Te Hv peylotwv 
áyadowv ñpuiv airiós ¿otiv, 178c2-3), and then goes on to elaborate that Eros 
guides all those who want to lead a fine life (xakAws Bidozodar, 178c6) and that 
without the feelings engendered by Eros no state or individual can achieve any- 
thing great or fine (ueyáda kai kaka, 178d3). By these elevated but somewhat 
rambling remarks Phaedrus introduces the central topics of the dialogue that 
Socrates will pick up and explore more fully — the relationship between erós and 
the fine, and the way erós can lead human beings to eudaimonia.*? 

Remarkably, what Phaedrus' claims amount to is an answer to the question 
that led Anaxagoras to posit nous: what is “the cause of some things being in 
a good and fine state (ed kai kaAg) and other things coming to be in such a 
state? Pheadrus, and arguably also the Socrates of the Symposium, would answer 
that erós is such a cause. Now Phaedrus bases his answer on the evidence he 
takes from Hesiod and Parmenides, so it seems worthwhile to consider whether 
Hesiod and Parmenides had already introduced erós as an answer to this ques- 
tion about the cause of good and fine things and states. If they did, they pre- 
dated Anaxagoras in posting a principle that is the cause of good things and of 
motion in so far as it brings things together. What Aristotle does in our passage, 
I suggest, is to consider this possibility too.* 

Aristotle however does not go any further here than stating that this cer- 
tainly is a possibility. Indeed, the evidence seems insufficient to decide the ques- 
tion either way. For even if we accepted that Hesiod and Parmenides treated 


4 What about the feminine subject of the untigato in the Parmenides quote? The easier answer is 
that it would still not provide a parent for Eros — but that would still make it a derivative entity. A stronger 
answer could come from the construction that Stallbaum propounded. He argued that in the sentence as 
we have it in Plato — Mlapuevi8ns Se tiv yéveow Ayer HeútiCTow pev “Epwta dev unricato rávrav 
- the subject of unricaro is rhiv yéveorv. On this reading there is no suggestion of any previous god on 
whose activity the existence of Eros would depend; it would be just a figurative way of saying that Eros 
came into being by spontaneous generation. This is exactly what Phaedrus' argument requires. 1 find 
this suggestion quite attractive, even if none of the English translations I have consulted construes the 
sentence in this way. (For a similar construction, cf. Phd. 94d.) Note that the same construction works 
also for Aristotle's formulation, 

42 Sheffield 2006, ch. 1. 

43 Note also that Aristotle does not forget the cosmological perspective. Compare Platos Mlapye- 
vións Se thv yéveorw Aye mpuriotow pév xrA. with Aristotle's kai yáp odros kataokeválwv tv tod 
Tavrós yéveorv tpGtov pév pnory kTA. 
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Eros as, at least in some sense, a primary being, and something active that draws 
things together, there is no indication that they connected Eros” activities to 
the good and fine state of things, as those who spoke about nous more obvi- 
ously did. So even if Hesiod and Parmenides conceived Eros as in some sense 
primary, and responsible for dynamism in the world, there is no hint that they 
accepted Phaedrus' apparent non sequitur that “being the oldest, Eros is the cause 
of the greatest goods for us”. It is unclear whether they would agree that it was 
erós who conferred order and fineness on inert constituents of the world, and 
thus whether their proposal should or should not be conceived as an answer to 
the question that motivated Anaxagoras” inquiries. All in all, it remains unclear 
whether or not Parmenides and Hesiod are real competitors of Anaxagoras and 
Hermotimus. 

Indeed, from an Aristotelian perspective, we may concur that erós or appe- 
tite establishes connections between things, and by this connection things get 
moved; yet it is better to say that erós and appetite specify a way in which things 
are related to one another so that one of the relata moves the other.** lt may 
eventually turn out that erós and appetite link things for the most part, or even 
systematically, in such a way that is beneficial for the things thus moved. Yet in 
order to see that, we should focus rather on the relata than on erós. Thus, once 
again, and at least for the time being, it remains undecided whether or not those 
who speak about Eros thereby provided an answer to the question concerning 
the cause of motion and the good and fine. 

At the end of the quotation from Hesiod, Plato cites only the beginning 
of the verse: 8” “Epos. According to our text of the Theogony, verse 120 con- 
tinues with the following words: 0g káAMotos ¿v ádavátoro1r Deoior. Plato 
has his own reason to omit the ending of the verse: he reserves it for Agathon 
to point out in his criticism of Phaedrus' speech that Eros is not only the 
youngest, but also the most beautiful and best of the gods (xáAMotov Óvra kai 
dprotov, 19527). Aristotle completes the verse, but his memory apparently fails 
him; what he writes instead is Os mávteoo: perampérre: ágavároiorv. 4 1 find 
the replacement of xáMhoros, such a highly charged word in the context, most 
remarkable. 1 wouldn't, however, venture to say whether it is a Freudian slip or 
a conscious move to suppress a more explicit link between Hesiods Eros and 
the fine. 


44 From the same perspective, one could also say that erós, understood as a relation, cannot be prior 
to the relata, and therefore canmot be an ultimate principle. 
45 According to West's apparatus, Aristotle is the only evidence for this version. 
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c. The causes of good and bad things: love and strife 


[1] Yet as the contraries of good things were also perceived to be present in nature 
— not only order and the fine, but also disorder and the base, and bad things more 
numerous than good, and ignoble things more numerous than fine — for this reason 
someone else introduced love and strife, as respectively the causes of these two kinds 
of thing, [2] For ifone were to follow out and interpret Empedocles according to his 
intended meaning and not according to the childishly inarticulate way*% he expresses 
himself, one should find that love is the cause of good things, strife of bad things. [3] 
Thus, if one claimed that Empedocles in a way says, and was the first to say, that the 
good and the bad are principles, one would perhaps be right, in so far as the cause of 
all the good things is the good itself.*7 (984?31—985*10) 


Anaxagoras came to posit nous as a cause and principle because he concen- 
trated on what is eminently orderly and fine: the arrangement of the cosmos 
and the rational behaviour of living beings. By putting these phenomena in the 
spotlight, he may have ignored the darker side of reality, all that appears to be 
disorderly, base, and irrational in the world. Empedocles, by contrast, was more 
— and even excessively — sensitive to this aspect, and posited also an opposite 
principle to account for negative phenomena. This is why he posited a duo of 
principles. Thus even if there is not such a wide variety of doxai concerning this 
cause as there is for the material cause, we can still distinguish between one- 
and two-principle theorists. 

Putting aside for a moment the question how far Empedocles' own solution 
was felicitous — he will be criticised in Met. A to for making the bad a prin- 
ciple (1075%6—7) — his proposal was apparently based on substantial assumptions 
about causation, namely that contrary effects should be ascribed to contrary 
causes. Aristotle adds that the point that there is a systematic correlation be- 
tween the two principles and the two types of effects does not come out in 
Empedocles” writings as explicitly as one could expect, but it is still the most 
plausible way to make sense of what he says. For on the one hand he clearly 
speaks in positive terms about one of the principles, and in patently negative 
terms about the other, and the very names he gives to them are strongly value- 
laden.4$ Parallel to this, he speaks about some things in highly elevated terms, 


46 JeMifoya:. I agree with Menn (unpublished) that the reference is not to a speech defect in an 
adult (what the more usual lisping' conveys), but to the lack of articulation due to inexperience. The 
verb is explicitly connected to the indistinct way children first speak at Met. A1o, 993*15, but also e.g. in 
HA 1v 9, 5368 and Plato, Gre. 48sb-c. 

47 As Ross 1924, 137 ad loc. suggests, the phrase kal TÓv kaxGWv TO xkaxóv present in the MSs except 
A?, Alexander and Asclepius, was an additional remark, perhaps prompted by Alexander's comments. See 
also Primavesi pp. 440—3 in this volume. 

4% Cf. e.g Brog.3 veíxes Auypd; Bris.14 velxer jarvopiéva; B117.8 and B26.6 PNEREOSE xdel Br17.19 
veixog odA6pevov B35.13 pÚótnroS áeuéos etc. 
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whereas in speaking about other phenomena, his tone gets apocalyptic. Yet, 
he does not seem to be consistent in pairing the causes and the effects. He at- 
tributes some good things — most notably the structure of the cosmos — to the 
bad principle, while on the other hand the effects of the good principle do not 
always turn out to be good. Nevertheless, if there is any reasonable motivation 
for assuming such a duality of the causal principles, Aristotle claims, this must 
be based on the perceived duality of their effects. And in so far as there is at 
least an attempt to say that love is the cause of all the good things, and only the 
good things, it is perhaps not implausible to say that Empedocles was speaking 
about the good itself. 

Given that there is an at least implicit recognition of the fact in Empedocles' 
writings that a good cause brings about good effects and a bad cause brings 
about bad effects, we can identify here an inkling of a crucial feature of causa- 
tion that interpreters sometimes call the “principle of causational synonymy. 
The principle gets explicit in Plato, and constitutes a centrally important ele- 
ment of Aristotle's own account of efficient causation.19 In Empedocles, the 
focus is still on good and bad, so it is not surprising that the scope of applica- 
tion is limited to this dimension. Yet once we have recognised that only a cause 
that manifests a certain character can make it so that its effect acquires the 
same character, we are on the way to having a much better grasp of efficient 
causation.3% However, in order to make more headway in this promising direc- 
tion, one would, once again, need a much clearer understanding of the form: 
it is in respect of their relevant forms that efficient causes and their effects are 
systematically correlated. 

The division of the moving cause, that will be highlighted also in the sum- 
mary of Empedocles” originality at 985%29-31, may reveal an even broader 
problem that has been lurking in the background all along: when are we enti- 
tled to say that a thinker has found the efficient cause? From the way in which 
the discussion has been conducted thus far we could have the impression that 
the search is for one principle, say nous or erós, which is the efficient cause, 
the ultimate cause of motion. From this perspective, Empedocles” positing two 
moving causes might appear as a diversion, for by positing two, he overlooked 
the fact that there should be a single cause, set over the two, which regulates 
their alternation. There is, however, another sense in which the efficient cause 
is not simply a unique ultimate cause of motion. 


42 On how the principle appears in Plato in general and is worked out in the Phaedo in particular, 
see Sedley 1998. More generally, see Makin 1990-91. 
50 Cf. e.g. Met. A 3, 1070%4-5. 
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The question we are considering is the problem of the unity of causes and 
principles that will be touched upon in Met. A 9, and will get a fuller treat- 
ment in A 4-5. The question is a difficult one, but the clue towards a solu- 
tion comes from distinguishing the different senses of unity or identity: we can 
maintain that the efficient cause is one, yet it can be one in different senses. 
Using the results of Met. A6, we can distinguish at least among (a) numerical 
unity; (b) generic and specific unity ranging over things that share the same na- 
ture; and (c) analogical unity constituted by a very general identity of analogical 
structures among things (the medical art is to health as the building art is to 
the house, and the father is to the son, etc; cf. Met. A 4, 1070%22—-29).52 Thus, we 
can say that one has found the moving cause if one found the various moving 
causes unified in at least one of these ways. Of course, now we are examining 
the way in which early thinkers used their ultimate principles as causes, and 
so it 15 likely that the focus will be on finding the moving cause in sense (a). 
Indeed, as Met. A shows, identifying the one ultimate moving cause is crucial 
for the whole enterprise, and perhaps even constitutes its ultimate aim. But in 
an important sense (c) is fundamental to the others. It is by understanding the 
general analogical structure that one understands what it is to be an efficient 
cause. Arguably, one cannot really find the one ultimate moving cause without 
understanding what it means to be a moving cause, so without understanding 
how a general causal structure applies in this specific case. 

It seems that Anaxagoras posited the moving cause in sense (a), and possibly 
in sense (b), but not on the basis ofan understanding of (c). Aristotle evidently 
thinks that the Anaxagorean nous introduced motion into the primeval motion- 
less mixture.33 In this sense, Anaxagoras found the moving cause in positing a 
numerically identical thing as the ultimate cause of all motion. Aristotle, how- 
ever, also thinks — and with good reasons — that portions of the Anaxagorean 
nous function also in individual animals.%4 Indeed, establishing this connection 
between the functioning of nous at the cosmic and the individual level was the 
gist of the whole idea. I£so, Anaxagoras posited the moving cause also in sense 
(b): the way in which the cause is the same over a genus or species. But he con- 
sidered it only for one genus of beings, without recognising that the moving 
cause can be different in the cases of different genera. 


5 The material in Lambda has been illaminatingly discussed by Crubellier 2000. My remarks about 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles are inspired by his analysis. 

32 Focal unity is added to this list at Mef. A 4, 1071*1-2 and 1071%34-35. 

53 Phys. vir 1, 25024. There can actually be some doubt whether Anaxagoras thought that the 
mixture was immobile; see Hussey 1972, 140 and Schofield 1980, 154. 

5+ In DA12,404%25-405*15 Aristotle complains that Anaxagoras did not clearly distinguish soul and 
nous and thought that nous is a principle of all kinds of motion also in non-rational animals. 
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Viewed from this angle, we can also better appreciate the importance of 
Empedocles' introduction of a distinction. For if he posited two causal princi- 
ples, such that one of them is the cause of good things and the other is the cause 
of bad things, both at the cosmic and the individual level, it also implies that the 
causes are related to their respective effects analogously. Love is to good things 
as strife is to bad things.55 Ifso, Empedocles went some way towards finding out 
and applying the moving cause also in sense (c). 


3. Critical assessment of these suggestions 


a. General remarks 


[1] These people then, just as we say and up to this point, got engaged with two of 
the causes that we distinguished in our work on nature — i.e. with both the matter 
and the source of motion — [2] indistinctly however and in no respect clearly, [3] but 
acting like unexercised man in fights;7 for these too often bring in nice blows as they 
circle around their enemies, but they do not do it on the basis of knowledge, ** [4] just 
as these do not look like people who know what they say;% [5] for they evidently 
make practically no use of these causes, if not to a small extent. (985?10-18) 


This section serves as a conclusion to the preceding survey of the different 
formulations of the next cause, and as a general introduction to the subsequent 
more targeted criticism of Anaxagoras and Empedocles. 


55 There is good evidence that Empedocles was highly sensitive to functional analogies, and that 
Aristotle appreciated this. In Mete. rv 9, 387”1-6 he remarks upon Empedocles' point about the cross- 
genus analogy among hair, leaves, and feathers and in GA 1 23, 731%4 about the analogy that connects 
egg, olive, and foetus. 

5 Following the reading of a, Sveiv airiatv Epruavro. 

57 It is attractive to take the fighters to be boxers, móxra1, and the fight to be a muyyaxíia (cf. 
lrwin and Fine), but I couldn't find any strong confirmation for the point. (On boxing, with many 
nice illustrations from vase paintings, see Miller 2004. For the importance of practice and training in 
boxing, serving as an analogy for the importance of military education, see Plato, Laws 830a—c.) It is also 
conceivable that the image of the inexperienced fighters picks up the possible, although by no means 
evident, martial connotations of the expression by which Aristotle introduced his predecessors at A3: 
éig Emoxeiv tv vta ¿Adóvras (98312). This would then be the fight in which the Eleatics get 
defeated: Gorrep TTmdévres Úno taúmms 1ñs Entjoews (984*30—31). 

5% Ross they do not fight on scientific principles” seems too strong. For why should even the best 
trained fighter fight on scientific principles? As the parallel occurrences show, the phrase áro ¿motñuns 
does not need to be connected to properly scientific principles, but can refer to experience-based 
technical knowledge. (Cf. e.g. EE vu 13 (vin 1 Susemihl), 1246*38 dyvosiv ário ¿moriuns deliberately 
writing incorrectly, using one's hand as a foot in dance.) For boxing and wrestling involving érothyn, 
see Cat. 8 10%3-3. 

39 Keeping the reading of a; possibly without the Aéyetv after sidóow as suggested by Jaeger. 
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The most momentous feature of the passage is that Aristotle here solidifies 
the results of the preceding discussion and states explicitly that the two causes 
that seized the attention of these thinkers, at least to some extent, are the matter 
and the efficient cause. To be sure, the “the second cause* has been identified 
with the source of motion already at 984?27, at the beginning of the description 
of the first episode”. Yet, as we have seen, the entire second episode revolved 
around the cause of good. This aspect became even more pronounced when 
Aristotle stated that one of Empedocles' principles may be interpreted as the 
good itself. Now, considering that at the outset of the survey, Aristotle defined 
the final cause as “that for the sake of which and the good” (983*31—2), the reader 
might have thought that the thinkers of the second episode not only “got en- 
gaged with” two of the causes, but — even ifin an indistinct and incoherent way 
= also touched upon the final cause. 

There is no explicit recognition of this aspect of the principles of Anaxag- 
oras and Empedocles in A 4. It is only in A 7, in the summary of the entire his- 
torical survey, that Aristotle acknowledges that there is at least some restricted 
sense in which nous and love — now both identified as the good% — are relevant 
to the question of final causation; indeed from the entire early history of the 
search for causes these are the two most relevant cases. Of course, Aristotle also 
makes clear in A7 that even if Anaxagoras and Empedocles tried to account 
for the goodness of things by positing good principles, or even the good as a 
principle, their principles do not function as final causes, because they are not 
ends, nothing happens for their sakes. Aristotle can thus retain all the credits 
for the introduction of the final cause.Yet, if we relied exclusively on Aristotle's 
conclusion in our passage in A 4,1.e. that “These people then [...] got engaged 
with two of the causes [...] i.e. with both the matter and the source of motion, 
the closing statement in A Io that the predecessors spoke, at least in some sense, 
about all of the causes — thus also about the final cause — (kai tpórrov pév tiva 
tádcar Hpótepov Eipnvrar tpórrov Sé tiva oúSauos 993*14—15) would remain 
largely unsubstantiated. 

The way in which nous and love get arranged under the efficient cause might, 
I suggest, be compared to the end of Phys. 11 6, where Aristotle closes a lengthy 
discussion of luck and spontaneity by saying that both belong to the mode of 
causation “source of change” (198%2—3). Now, no matter how confident this 
announcement may sound, it is far from clear that the preceding discussion 
entitles Aristotle to such a clear-cut answer. Indeed, some commentators have 


60 Cf. also Met. A 10, 107583. 
61 See Menn' discussion in this volume pp.209—10. 
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argued that chance belongs not to the moving, but to the final cause.2 But it is 
only after that he has clearly and unambiguously assigned chance and sponta- 
neity to one of the four causes that Aristotle feels himself entitled to assert a few 
lines later, at the beginning of Phys. 11 7, that It is clear then that there are causes, 
and that the number of them is what we have stated”. For the whole lengthy 
discussion of chance and spontaneity was prompted by the widely held, and as 
it turns out basically correct, opinion that they are somehow causes — it is only 
through an integration of these possible claimants that Aristotle can consider it 
established, dialectically, that the four are sufficient and there is no need to add 
further causes. 

This is very much what he is doing in Met. A 3-7 in general, and in the 
case of the principles of Anaxagoras and Empedocles in particular. In finding 
out what the principles and causes as ultimate subjects of wisdom are, Ar- 
istotle first imports the scheme of four causes as established in the Physics. 
The theory has shown its power by delivering adequate accounts of the rel- 
evant explananda (natural substances, artefacts, changes, etc.) in the domain 
of physics. As Aristotle is now moving on to wisdom, and considering its 
principles, he does not need to start from scratch but can already use his own 
four-cause scheme. The move is all the more justifiable as at this stage the 
relationship between wisdom and physics has not yet been clarified; physics 
might turn out to be wisdom, so that the principles of physics would also 
be the principles of wisdom. But in the next step Aristotle turns to examine 
whether there is anything among the opinions of those who were apparently 
engaged in the project of wisdom that could oblige him to consider further 
candidate causes, or introduce other changes in the scheme — just as he was 
doing with chance and spontaneity in the Physics. The outcome, once again, 
is that there is no need for any expansion or major modification, because all 
the claimants can be integrated into the framework. 

All this needs, of course, a fair bit of interpretative work. Just as when one 
wants to see whether or not chance and spontaneity are extra causes on top 
of the four, one first needs to have a better grasp on what these two really 
are. The conclusion that Both belong to the mode of causation “source of 
change” is tied to, and dependent on, the immediately preceding sentence: 
“We have now explained what chance and what spontaneity is and in what 
way they differ form each other Yet in working out what chance and what 
spontaneity is, Aristotle can already refer to the four causes without a charge 
of circularity, in so far as the question was not whether or not these four are 


62 See e.g. Judson 1991, 79-80. 
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causes, but whether or not there are causes beyond these four. Similarly, in 
order to see whether or not the opinions of the predecessors put any pressure 
on the framework, we first need to have a better grasp on what their views 
really amount to. And in understanding their positions, and how they differ 
from one another, Aristotle can already rely on his understanding of the four 
causes without a charge of circularity, because, once again, what is to be seen 
is whether these views require any major modification of the framework that 
has already shown its strength. Indeed, he could not do so otherwise: in order 
to see what these positions amount to in relation to his scheme, he needs to 
understand them and interpret them in terms of that very scheme. 
Moreover, the integration of chance and spontaneity in the Physics is not 
a simple matter of putting them in one of four boxes, because chance and 
spontaneity are not clear-cut cases. The examination reveals that we need to 
attach important qualifications and provisos — by reference to accidental cau- 
sation — to their assignment to the efficient cause. Similarly, the assignment of 
the principles of the predecessors requires strong qualifications and provisos 
— “just as we say and up to this point”. In this case, however, the qualifications 
are necessitated not by the nature of the thing itself — how chance differs 
from clear-cut cases of efficient causation — but by the way the predecessors 
spoke about and used their principles: their inaccuracy, incoherence, and lack 
of explicitness, that they only '“touched upon” the causes without grasping 
them, But their inaccuracy does not merely consist in failing to make full 
use of their principles as causes, but also in failing clearly to delimit their 
causal roles. Fire is sometimes used not only as a material, but also as a quasi 
efficient cause, and, as we have just seen, the relationship between the good 
and the source of motion remains unexplained in the functioning of nous and 
love. Nevertheless, no matter how confused what they say is and how strong 
qualifications we must add — once we have shown that these claimants are not 
independent causes on top of the four, but on the other hand are still causes — 
we need to assign them to one of the four. And fire, all his purported motor 
functions notwithstanding, is still more a material cause, just as the Anax- 
agorean nous and the Empedoclean love, all their strong, albeit inexplicit re- 
lationship to the good notwithstanding, function more as sources of motion. 
In any case, it is crucial to pay attention to the qualifications Aristotle at- 
taches to the identification of Anaxagorean and Empedoclean causes. These 
qualifications sometimes become so strong that they seem completely to un- 
dermine the significance of the results. But just at the point where we would 
lose all faith in the achievement of these thinkers, Aristotle adds a further quali- 
fication by which he mitigates what he has just said and gives back a little bit 
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from what he has just taken away.This is also what the image of the unschooled, 
but-eager and-not.entirely unsuccessful, fighters tries to encapsulate. By the 
time we reach [s] of this section, all the “sobriety” and *explicitness” that we 
started out with seems to have melted away. These people dont know what 
they are saying and it is manifest that neither of them makes basically any use 
of his principles — or perhaps just a little bit. The movement of ... oxedov... 
ovdev... % kara uikpóv at the end of the paragraph is highly characteristic of 
Aristotle's whole treatment. 

What the inexperienced fighters need are good teachers and trainers who 
can transmit to them the well-established art of fighting. This is precisely what 
the early thinkers missed.Their faults and missed opportunities can be put down 
to their inexperience. Yet, they are inexperienced not because they personally 
did not spend enough time with philosophical reflection. Their problem seems 
to be rather that they could not rely on the cumulative shared knowledge of the 
field and there was no one around them from whom they could really learn. lt 
is because philosophy itself was still in its infancy that these thinkers expressed 
themselves like children. 

In view of the fact that Aristotle strongly believes that the development of 
the arts and sciences is based on the accumulation of experience and knowl- 
edge in any given field, it is remarkable that we hear almost nothing in this 
chapter about an internal dialectic among the thinkers themselves. In a sense, 
we should not be surprised that these early generations could learn so little 
from one another. For the precision and the teaching power of knowledge, as 
Aristotle indicated earlier (Met. A 2, 982*13), go hand in hand. If there were 
so much inaccuracy and inexplicitness in the doctrines of these people, small 
wonder that others could hardly build on them. And conversely, the apparent 
fact that these people were able to instruct one another to such a limited extent 
evinces that they did not possess real, well-founded knowledge. This may also 
help us understand why — if we can believe the testimony of Cicero% — Aris- 
totle thought that the development of philosophy had become so rapid lately. 
As doctrines gain in precision, there is more and more to be positively learnt ' 
from them, and thus thinkers may rely more and more on their predecessors. 


63 Cic. Tusc. 1 28.69 = Arist. fr. $3 R3. 
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b. The criticism of Anaxagoras and Empedocles 


[1] For Anaxagoras uses nous as a deus ex machina for the making of the world, [2] 
for wheneveró he is at a loss to say thanks to what cause something necessarily is 
the case, he drags nous in, but in other contexts he alleges as the cause of things that 
come to be anything else rather than nous. [3] And Empedocles, although he uses 
his causes to a greater extent than this one [i.e. Anaxagoras], [4] neither does so suf- 
ficiently [5] nor does he find any consistency in them. [6] At any rate, love in many 
cases segregates for him, while strife combines things. [7] For whenever the universe 
gets divided up into its elements by strife, fire gets combined into one, and similarly 
each of the other elements. [8] And whenever they come together again into the one 
under the influence of love, it is necessary that the parts get again segregated from 
each. (985*18-—29) 


The remarks about Anaxagoras and Empedocles in this section give substance 
to the general point made in the previous paragraph to the effect that these 
people make no, or hardly any, use of their causes. 

It is customarily held that Aristotle's criticism of Anaxagoras is basically the 
same as the one Socrates voices in the Phaedo.%5 There is of course no doubt 
that Platos text is in the background; indeed the very claim that Anaxagoras 
made no use of nous, and that he aitiátas the material constituents of the mix- 
ture instead, are clear verbal echoes of the Phaedo.é Yet while Plato's primary 
concern is the lack of reference to the best, Aristotle's main point of criticism is 
the lack of systematicity in the application of nous as a cause.7 So the problem 
is not only that Anaxagoras seems to explain phenomena by reference to the 
material components when he should have referred to nous, so that nous” causal 
role is diminished, but also that he uses mous as a wild card: he drags nous in 
whenever he is unable to explain a phenomenon. This haphazard application 
of nous can thus lead to cases where nous? role is not diminished but, on the 


% Retaining the reading of a. 

65 See e.g. Ross 1924, 137 ad loc. 

66 Cf, Plato, Phd. 98b8—c2: TH yiEv vd odÓzv xpWuevov od8¿ tivas aitías ¿marriuevov els tó S1a- 
koopeiv tá mpáyuara, ágpas $2 kal aidépas «ai ÚSara aitiwWuevov xal ¿Aa moda kai árorra. 

67 The lack of systematicity in using nows as a cause is highlighted in other Aristotelian texts as well. 
The cosmogonic function of nous is considered untenable both because it is impossible to posit a very 
first change and because singling out a certain moment in time for the first change after an infinite 
period of rest would be completely arbitrary involving no order (yn8* aú tiva ráfiv Éxerv, Phys. vin 1, 
252*16). Just as importantly, if nous is an ultimate principle and a cause with a certain nature, it is ab- 
surd to say that it exerted its causal efficacy on a single occasion (mag, Phys. 1 4, 187%25 and Phys. vin 
1, 2527-19). Nous” effect should be continuous, with no beginning and no end. At Met. A 6, 1072*5-6 
Aristotle says that “That actuality is prior [to potentiality] is testified by Anaxagoras (for his nous is actu- 
ality), and by Empedocles in his doctrine of love and strife” But nous seems to have spent half of eternity 
as potentiality. 
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contrary, gets unduly extended.% And in so far as there is apparently no system- 
atic connection between the phenomena for the explanation of which nous is 
called in, beyond the fact that Anaxagoras is unable to account for them, nous 
as a cause loses its internal coherence. In a way even Hesiod fares better in this 
respect, if he uses Eros consistently in bringing together gods from the opposite 
sex to explain the appearance of new generations. 

As [3] makes clear, Empedocles scores better than Anaxagoras also on this 
count.%2 And, as far as we can judge on the basis of the remaining fragments of 
both philosophers, we may agree that love and strife do more causal work than 
nous.7" Empedocles thus uses his causes more than Anaxagoras, but still not to a 
sufficient degree. Indeed, Aristotle repeatedly complains that Empedocles leaves 
too much role for chance and material causation in explaining the origin and 
first constitution of living beines, as well as in physiology and embryology.”! 

If Aristotle only refers to the fact that Empedocles made insufficient use 
of love and strife, he elaborates more on his second point of criticism, 1.e. that 
Empedocles was not even consistent in ascribing contrary effects to the two 
contrary causal principles. We have seen above that the most promising feature 
of the introduction of strife, and the ensuing diversification of the cause, is that 
it can direct attention to the systematic correlation between causes and their 
effects: good things are caused by a good cause, whereas bad things are caused 
by a bad cause. Here, however, Aristotle formulates his grievance not in terms of 
good and bad, but through the pair of aggregation and segregation. And in Met. 
B 4, 1000*18—21 he protests that Empedocles — “whom one might suppose to 


68 Cf. e.g, the point raised in DA 1 2, 404P1—5: Anaxagoras seems to ascribe all kinds of motor and 
even vegetative functions to noxs, not distinguishing it from soul (cf. PA 1 1, 645*33-P9). Menn (unpub- 
lished) raises the intriguing suggestion that there might be a systematic connection between the cosmic 
and the vegetative functions of nous: in nutrition homeomeres get separated out and join the respective 
parts of the organism. 

69 This point provides further support for taking the infamous toig $” ¿pyorg Votepos at 984*13—14 
as expressing a comparative value judgement about Anaxagoras. 

7% This is most notable in zoogony. Empedocles not only gives a more intricate account of the ap- 
pearance of animal — and presumably plant species, but he also connects the stages of this development 
more closely to the activity of love and strife. The details are of course hotly debated, but the contrast 
with Anaxagoras is clear, That noxs has only an indirect role in the generation of animals and plants be- 
comes more pronounced if we understand the “seeds” in the primeval mixture to be seeds of biological 
species (so Furley 1976, Schofield 1980, and most recently Sedley 2007, ch. 1, $5.). In this case, nous only 
provides, through initiating the rotation, the conditions of possibility for the appearance of living beings 
from the seeds (cf. Sedley 2007). > 

7 Cf. e.g. Phys. 1 8, 1982932 (coming together of limbs); Phys. 11 8, 1992713 (if haman faced ox, 
why not also olive-faced vine); DA 1 4, 415%28-416% (the direction of the growth of plants); PA 1 1, 
640*19-20 (structure of the backbone); GA 1V 1, 764*1-5 (differentiation of sex in the womb); GA 11 8, 
747%24-3 (the sterility of mules); GC 1 6, 3332316 (coming to being is the effect of the elements come 
together in specific proportions). 
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speak most consistently” (1000*%25) — makes strife a principle of destruction, but 
still assigns to it a role in the generation of everything except the One (i.e., the 
Sphairos). What the differences between these formulations underline is that 
Empedocles does not only connect, albeit in a not sufficiently systematic way, 
the good cause with good effects and the bad cause with bad effects, but more 
generally was on to the principle which pairs contrary causes with contrary 
effects. 

Yet, surely, what Aristotle seems to expect from Empedocles would actu- 
ally be impossible to satisfy because there is no systematic correlation between 
generation, aggregation, and good outcomes on the one hand, and destruction, 
segregation, and bad outcomes on the other. So there is no way in which love 
could be responsible for one of these sets, and strife for the other. This con- 
sideration points to yet another problem. For, as Aristotle says in his sustained 
criticism of Empedocles in GC Hu 6, even if Empedocles would have shown 
more constancy in assigning segregation, and only segregation, to strife and ag- 
gregation, and only aggregation, tó love, he would still owe us an explanation 
of what is it in the nature or essence of strife to move things in this way, and 
of love to move things in that way (3332225). This remark, once again, draws 
attention to what we have noted earlier: to make further progress on the ques- 
tion how things move other things, one should have a clearer conception of the 
nature and essence of things as well. 


4. Empedocles” principles 


[1] Empedocles, then, in contrast to his predecessors, was the first to distinguish this 
cause and introduce it,72 making the principle of motion not one, but different and 
contrary ones; [2] moreover, he was the first to say that the kinds of matter, the so- 
called elements, were four, [3] yet he does not use four, but as if these were only two, 
fire by itself, and the opposite ones — earth and air and water — as one nature. One 
may gather this by reflecting on his verses. [4] He then, as we say, spoke of the prin- 
ciples in this way and of this number. (085*29-985P4) 


This section, introduced by a pEv odv, provides a conspectus of Empedocles' 
innovations. [1] states once again the novelty of distributing the role of the 
efficient cause among a duo of opposite principles, whereas [2] and [3] bring 
us back to the topics discussed in chapter 3, before Aristotle turned to the 
discussion of the principles distinct from the material principle. [2] boosts 


72 Retaining the reading of a: tavrny Thy airiav SvAwv elofveykev. 
3 ng TT] Nvey 
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Empedocles” merits by reminding us of what we have already been told at 
984*8: he proffered-the most advanced theory of elements when he added 
earth to the previous three. [3], on the other hand, attaches a rider explaining 
that Empedocles was not only a dualist concerning the efficient cause, but also 
a crypto-dualist concerning the material cause. The fact that he did not treat 
the four elements on an equal footing, but created an opposition among them 
by setting fire against the other three,?3 is further confirmation of the incon- 
sistent use of his own results. The ensuing opposition not only compromises the 
four-element theory, but also evinces that Empedocles was falling back on the 
solutions of those who referred to the contraries within the material principle 
to account for change, and used fire and the hot as quasi-efficient causes (cf. 
984*5-8).74 Empedocles thus still attributed motor functions to the material 
cause, and therefore did not sufficiently distinguish between the causal roles of 
different types of principle. 


s. Leucippus and Democritus 


[1] Leucippus and his companion Democritus say that the full and the empty are ele- 
ments, [2] calling the one “what is*, the other “what is not”, and of these the full and 
. solid what is, the empty [and the rare?5] what is not. [3] For which reason they say 
that what is no more is than what is not, because the void no less is than the body;?% 
[4] these are the causes of things in the sense of matter. [5] And just as those who 
make the underlying substance one generate the other things by means of its modifi- 
cations, positing the dense and the rare as the principle of these modifications, in the 
same way these people (i.e. Leucippus and Democritus] say that the differences are 
the causes of the other things. [6] Now they say that these are three: shape, order, and 
position. For they say that what is is differentiated by “rhythm, contact”, and “turning' 
alone; and of these rhythm is shape, contact is order, and turning is position; for A 


73 Cf. GCu 3, 330%19-21. What Aristotle primarily could have in mind is the way in which the 
sexually undifferentiated creatures are born from the earth thrown up by the fire which had been caught 
up in the depth of earth, and which was now, due to the growing dominance of'strife, on the way to join 
the sphere of fire in the heavens. Cf, B62 DK. 

74 Ross 1924, 135 ad loc. argues against Bonitz that the reference at 984958 is not to Parmenides, but 
specifically to Empedocles. l am not convinced. At any rate, Theophrastus also understood Parmenides 
along these lines as his assertion quoted and followed by Alexander in his commentary on the present 
passage shows: ... 800 morñv Tag ápxás, TOP xal yñv, TÓ pEv ds DAny to Se ws afíriov xal motody. Alex. 
in metaph. p. 31, 7 = Theophr. fr 6. 

75 The expression in square brackets are present in a but are missing from P. In this case, there are 
philosophical reasons to prefer the P reading, cf. Primavesi p. 446 in this volume. The reason for the ad- 
dition, I suspect, is not so much the rhetorical need for a second term, but rather an attempt to keep the 
parallel between the monists who produce their contraries by condensation and rarefaction. 

76 Retaining the reading of the mss. with Jaeger. 
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differs from N in shape, AN from NA in order, and Z from N in position.?? [7] But 
the question of motion, whence and how it can belong to beings, these people too 
neglected just about as carelessly as the others. (9852420) 


This section provides important pieces of information concerning early at- 
omism and has been mined for such purposes. What I am interested in now is 
not its value as a source for Leucippus and Democritus, but rather its position 
and function in the context of our chapter. And this appears problematic. As 
Ross puts it, “The introduction of the Atomists here is somewhat confusing.”* 
He then goes on to explain that the natural place of this section would be the 
discussion of the material cause, before the introduction of Anaxagoras' and 
Hermotimus' nous, given the fact that the atomists apparently only discussed 
the material principle. 

There are of course reasons to think that the position of the atomists at the 
end of the chapter is not that surprising after all. First, there is the chronological 
consideration: the atomists represent the last phase of the inquiry-into-nature 
tradition on which A 3-4 has focused. Moreover, the treatment of the atomists 
is tightly connected to, and is hence prepared by, the previous paragraph sum- 
marising Empedocles' principles. For, as we have seen, the second part of that 
section has already brought us back to the question of the material principle by 
a reminder of Empedocles' theory of elements. Just as importantly, Empedocles 
was presented here as a dualist; not only as a dualist regarding the efficient cause, 
but also as a crypto-dualist in his use of the four elements. With the atomists, 
we have at the end of the line, real dualists, who posit two elements, the atoms 
and the void.?? 

Yet even if the position of this section is not as remarkable, it still does not 
appear to be the climactic coda one might have expected. The previous section 
emphasised the novelties of Empedocles' theory, which in a way presented the 
most advanced views concerning both the material and the efficient causes. 
This paragraph, by contrast, seems to present the atomists as a return to an 
earlier, or even to the earliest, stage of the story. The atomists are assimilated in 


77 Retaining the letters Z and N of the mss with Jaeger, as opposed to the two positions of H as 
suggested by Wilamowitz, followed by Diels and Ross. 

78 Ross 1924, 139. 

79 On the atomists, seen as dualists, by Aristotle, see e.g. Schofield 2003, 66. This characterisation 
contrasts with the one according to which the different types of atoms are the elements and the material 
causes. See e.g. Theophr. ap. Simpl. in phys. 28.15 where the atoms are treated as matter and Simpl. in 
phys. 28.4 where the atoms are the elements. Cf. Morel 1996, 51 n. 21. Note also that in the examples 
that serve to elucidate “rhythm”, contact”, and “turning' in our passage, the atoms, and only the atoms, are 
treated as stoicheia (in the sense of letters). 
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[s] to those who were trying to account for the generation of things in terms 
of rarefaction and condensation of a single substance, and the light-hearted 
negligence (fqdúuws ápelcav) with which they treated the problem of motion 
looks much like the somewhat frivolous attitude of those early thinkers who 
“were not at all annoyed by themselves” (oddév ¿Svoxépavav éautois, 984*29). 
This characterisation of the atomists as a seemingly retrograde lot becomes 
even more conspicuous when one compares it with other passages where Aris- 
totle presents them in a considerably more favourable light. For in other texts, 
most notably in On Generation and Corruption 1 8, Aristotle acknowledges that 
the atomist theory is intrinsically dependent on Eleatic philosophy, and that the 
primary philosophical motivation of the atomists, and of the earlier Leucippus 
in particular, was exactly to rescue motion from the Parmenidean challenge.$2 
The atomists can thus apparently be construed either as neo-Milesians or as 
post-Parmenideans, a theoretical double-sidedness, that the tradition trans- 
lates into biographical terms: “Leucippus of Elea or Miletus (for both are said 
about him).9 From our perspective, the crucial difference is that the Milesian 
Leucippus treats motion with light-hearted negligence, whereas for the Eleatic 
Leucippus, the observable motion and change in the world constitute the pri- 
mary explanandum that motivates the daring move of asserting that “what is' 
no more is than “what is not'.$2 Moreover, in the Physics, Aristotle presents the 
atomists' void, equated with *what is not', not merely as one ofthe opposite ma- 
terial elements, but as the necessary condition and, indeed, cause of motion.33 
In our passage, there is no sign of this connection between the void and motion. 
On the whole, in GC 1 the atomist theory is presented not as a regression 
and an anti-climax, but rather as the culmination of physical inquiry. In GC 12, 
Aristotle says that Democritus is the one philosopher who tried to give an 
analysis of growth and alteration, generation and destruction, action and passion 
in a serious way, while all the others dwelt on these questions only superficially. 
This is so because Democritus paid attention to empirical evidence and used a 


80 Tncidentally, this is a further indication of the fact that Aristotle downplays the dialectical inter- 
action among his predecessors in A3—4. For a close reading of the passage in GC 1.8, see Hussey 2004, 
24961. For a recent interpretation of the atomist reaction to the Parmenidean challenge, see Graham 
2006, ch. 9.1-2. 

$1 Simpl. ín phys. 28.4 = Theophr. phys. op. fr. 8. 

82 GC18,324*35-325*17; cf. Phys. 1v 6,213%4-6 and 1v 8, 2142829. Of course, from an Aristotelian 
perspective, the void would actually render motion impossible, yet the Atomists don't get chastised for 
positing itin GC 1 8; Hussey 2004, 252 even suggests that the void is in some sense the hero of the story? 

83 Phys. Tv 7, 214*%24—25: díriov Se ktvíozws otovrar eivar TO xevówv oUres 05 £v $ keveiral. The 
other candidate for the Atomists” cause of motion is the collision of atoms, cf. Alex., in met. 36.21 and 
Simpl., in phys. 42.10. Yet collision produces forced motion and cannot be a source of natural motion, 
cf. DC 11 2, 3009-17. 
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methodology and argumentation proper to physical science (oixeto1g kai «pu- 
arxoig Aóyors, 316*12), which resulted in positing more adequate principles. 
And when Aristotle comes back to the discussion of the atomists in GC 1 8, in 
connection with the analysis of action and passion, he voices a similarly explicit 
praise, singling out the atomists as those who provided the best unified physical 
theory (mepi rávrowv ¿vi Aóyw Stwpixad, 324P35-325*1), which they achieved 
by positing a principle which is “in accordance with nature” (ápxnv tomnod- 
fevor kara púorv, 325*3), and proceeding most of all by correct method" (68% 
Sé pádiora, 32435). What is more, in GC 1 8, Aristotle piles all this praise on 
the atomists in a contrast with Empedocles' allegedly inferior account. 

Surely, the relative evaluations and assessments of different thinkers and doc- 
trines are always dependent on the dialectical and interpretative contexts in 
which they appear. Here, in Metaphysics A, the central question is the distribu- 
tion of causal roles among principles, and it is in this respect that the atomists 
do not seem to offer anything new. So even if elsewhere Aristotle is ready to 
grant that motion was indeed a central concern for the atomists, what matters 
in the present discussion is that they did not care to explain the origin of mo- 
tion in terms of a principle distinct from the elements. And as regards methods 
and attention to evidence, they apparently denied the relevance of precisely 
those considerations that led other thinkers to posit an independent principle 
as the source of motion and change. For, as we have seen, Anaxagoras and Em- 
pedocles were compelled to move forward in this direction by the recognition 
that the “good and fine state” of things and the order of the cosmos cannot be 
ascribed to the effect of any of the material elements and that “[nJor again could 
it be right to entrust so great a matter to spontaneity and chance” (984? 14-15). 
The atomists were blind to this truth. lt is the markedly teleological perspec- 
tive of the discussion of the cause of motion in Metaphysics A that renders the 
atomists' otherwise acknowledged concern with motion even more irrelevant. 

Yet, our passage might still indicate in an oblique way the positive contribu- 
tion of the atomists to the history of the search for causes. The novelty comes 
with the three-fold scheme of “rhythm”, “contact”, and “turning, 1.e. the theory 
specifying the way in which the differences function as the “causes of things”. 
Now, these ate not causes of things in the sense of either the material or the 
efficient cause. The atomist theory of differences is presented in our passage 
as a descendent of the monists' use of the opposites — a view that, as we saw 
earlier, is discussed in Phys. 1 4-5 in connection with the matter-form (-priva- 


84 For further comments, see Hussey 2004, 253. 
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tion) distinction.%5 In Met, H 2, in the discussion of the relationship between 
form (actuality) and the differentia, the relevance of the atomists' three types 
of difference, now explicitly contrasted with matter, becomes even more pro- 
nounced; in that context, it is the only historical reference to introduce the 
topic (1042P11—15).56 

At this point we may return to the passage in On the Parts of Animals 1 1, that 
we considered at the beginning. We left the text where Aristotle introduced the 
two causes: the final cause and necessity (642%1—2). He then goes on to em- 
phasise the crucial importance for the natural scientist to recognise these two: 
*Clearly, then, there are two sorts of cause, and first and foremost one should 
succeed in stating both, but failing that, at least attempt to do so; and clearly all 
who do not state this say virtually nothing about nature” He next says that Em- 
pedocles at least had some inkling of this in so far as he “occasionally stumbles 
upon this, led by the truth itself, and is forced to say that the substance and the 
nature is the logos, e.g. when he says what bone is” (642*13—20, trans. Lennox, 
modified). Aristotle then adds: 


One reason our predecessors did not arrive at this way is that there was no essence 
and defining substance. Democritus touched on this first, not however as necessary 
for the study of nature, but because he was carried away by the subject itself; while 
with Socrates interest in this grew... (642%24—29 trans, Lennox, modified). 


What Aristotle makes explicit in the first sentence is the point that has come up 
in our discussion on multiple occasions: no matter how important the results 
of Anaxagoras and Empedocles are, this avenue of research is blocked by the 
absence of a firmer grasp on substance, essence, and form.?? And the first, un- 
systematic, stumbling moves in this direction may be ascribed to Empedocles, 
but even more so to the atomists. In this sense, Empedocles and the atomists 
may already point towards the topics discussed in the subsequent chapters of 
Metaphysics A. 

On the whole, however, the atomists appear to be the main losers of Meta- 
physics A. It is remarkable that they never appear again in the later chapters; and 
at the very end of the book, when Aristotle turns to the early inklings of es- 
sence, he forgets them once again, and mentions only Empedocles' specification 
of the logos of bone. 


$s Tt is remarkable that in that context, where the emphasis is on the opposites, Aristotle con- 
strues the three types of difference, “rhythm”, “contact” and “turning”, in terms of contraries, see Phys. 1 $, 
188*22—26. 

36 T am grateful to Christof Rapp for emphasising the importance of this passage. 

87 C£ also Phys. 11 2, 1949-11, 
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With what we know as Chapter 5, Aristotle turns to the Pythagoreans. They 
will prove to be a useful bridge between the physicists, with whom he has 
been concerned up to this point, and Socrates and Plato, to be dealt with in 
Chapter 6, where there is a good deal of focus on similarities and contrasts with 
Pythagoreanism.* “The Pythagoreans”, as Cherniss put it, “appear to Aristotle 
to stand midway between the physical philosophers and the thinkers who fol- 
lowed Socrates, for, although the principles they assumed were non-sensible 
and so more fit to explain the higher realms of Being, they applied those prin- 
ciples exclusively to the purpose of generating the world and explaining the 
physical phenomena.? Aristotle has two separate shots in the chapter at ex- 
plaining the contribution they made to the identification of principles and 


! That chapter begins with comparison and contrast with “the philosophy of the Italians” (6 987?*31; 
cf. 5 987*10). Though by this, Aristotle mostly has Pythagoreanism in mind, 1 think he probably wishes 
to include at least Parmenides too. 

2 See Cherniss 1935, 237-8, also quoted by Primavesi, Chapter 8, p. 251 n. 48. Thus the Pythago- 
reans, too, are physicists, albeit of a highly idiosyneratic kind. The point emerges clearly enough at 
A.8.989P21-990*8, where after drawing a distinction between thinkers who restrict their concerns to 
physics and those who make their enquiry into all the things there are, perceptible and non-perceptible, 
Aristotle treats the Pythagoreans as belonging to the latter group in contrast with the physicists (NB 
9892931). But we are then told immediately that in fact all their discussion and activity relates to 
nature (989334), even if their principles were mathematical. And they then get treated as belonging 
to the physicist group after all (990*3—5). For further discussion of this passage, see Primavesi, Chapter 
8 below. : 
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causes — in other words, to the project he is engaged on in the book. The first 
fairly brief diagnosis is offered in relation to the extended exposition of Py- 
thagorean doctrine (both the mainstream version and the theory of opposites 
sketched subsequently) presented in the course of the opening section, 985623 
9868. The second is developed in some dimensions more fully, in the passage 
at the end of the chapter which sums up the results ofthe book's entire enquiry 
so far, 987*2-28.The two have very different emphases, with the second assess- 
ment perhaps more interesting and appreciative than the first. Broadly speaking, 
in the longer opening section, Aristotle treats mainstream Pythagoreanism as 
a theory which can be represented as somewhat comparable in structure to 
previous physical theory and perhaps most immediately to atomism (his im- 
mediately preceding subject), whereas in the summary, he makes the Pythago- 
reans sound already much more like Platonists, preoccupied with universals and 
definition. 

The interstitial character Pythagoreanism assumes in Aristotle's treatment 
of theoretical development is presumably the main reason why the chapter 
is positioned where it is. Chronologically, he seems to think it spans more or 
less the whole Presocratic era. The notoriously obscure opening words of the 
chapter say: Among these thinkers and before them the Pythagoreans, as they 
are called, latched on to mathematics ...” (98523—4).3 My guess is that when 
he says “among these thinkers/ Aristotle means to place the later Pythagoreans 
among the Presocratic pluralists.+ He groups them, 1 suggest, with those who — 
as he puts it later in Chapter 5 at 986Po,in a summarising clause at the end of his 
initial treatment of Pythagoreanism which may be read as balancing with the 
opening words of the chapter —“make the elements of nature a plurality”,i.e. the 
material elements: such as Anaxagoras, Empedocles and the atomists (pluralism 
was in fact the main topic of the last stretch of Chapter 4: 985229 10).5 It is in 
all probability the theory or theories of these later Pythagoreans that he is pri- 
marily wanting to discuss. The account of mainstream Pythagoreanism Aristotle 
offers certainly relies for some ofits content (notably the astronomical system: 


3 For comment on the claim about mathematics, see n.7 below. 

4 On this view of “among these thinkers”, the beginnings of the movement (before them”) will 
then be treated as going back to the previous period (the era of “the ancients”, in the words of 986>8). 

3 The standard modern translation (which goes back at least to Thomas Aquinas) starts: Contem- 
poraneously with these philosophers and before them...”; and the standard modern view is that the 
philosophers referred to are the atomists, the subject of the last section of Chapter 4. It turns on taking 
ev toúro1s (“among them”) — with Alexander of Aphrodisias — as equivalent to katá toútous ('in their 
time”). See Alex. In Metaph. 37.7. Alexander too thinks the reference is to the atomists, but gives two 
other possible options: ibid. 37.6-12. I am grateful to Patrick Boyde, Renaud Gagné, and Michael Silk 
for discussion of tv toúto1s. 
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986*8—12) on the late Presocratic Philolaus (see Aetius 11.7.7 [F DK 44416, KRS 
447]). The positioning of the chapter at this point in the book seems appro- 
priate for this reason too. 

My presentation will be straightforward. I shall not be endeavouring to give 
a detailed commentary on the text. Nor is my main objective discussion in its 
own right of the Pythagoreanism (or the Eleatic monism introduced later in 
the chapter) that Aristotle is reporting. The main focus will rather be on the 
mileage he tries to extract from these thinkers so far as his ongoing enquiry 
into principles and causes is concerned. 1 will first look at his explanation of 
number as causal principle in mainstream Pythagoreanism (Section 1: 985*23— 
986*21).This will require an extended look at his treatment of 'cosmic numbers” 
in the critique of Pythagoreanism in Chapter 8 and elsewhere (Section 2). 
There will follow a few remarks on his treatment of the Pythagorean theory of 
opposites (Section 3: 986*2—b8). I then look — again briefly — at the passage on 
Eleatic monism (Section 4): 986”8-987*2), before coming finally to the second 
evaluation of Pythagoreanism at the end of Chapter 5 (Section 5: 987*2-28). 


1. Mainstream Pythagoreanism 


The passage in which Aristotle gives his basic account of mainstream Py- 
thagoreanism, although largely uncontroversial so far as its text is concerned,ó 
contains a number of clauses whose interpretation has been fought over (or 
deserves to be). For the most part 1 simply give the version 1 favour, otherwise 
flagging up difficulties in the notes. 


Among these thinkers and before them the Pythagoreans, as they are called, were the 
first [sc. among “these thinkers']? to latch on to mathematics. They both advanced the 


6 But see n.7 below for an important exception.This is a convenient juncture at which to avow that 
T am persuaded by Oliver Primavesi that Frede and Patzig were right to consider the alpha manuscript 
tradition as in general more primitive than the beta tradition. 1 follow the text of Primavesi's edition, 
which exhibits a general preference for the alpha version, except at points 1 shall note as they arise 
(where significant for my argument). 

7 [take mpúvror with what precedes, not what follows — the natural reading of the Greek, and the 
one that best welds “among these thinkers and before them” into the syntax of the sentence, if with Ross's 
edition (but not his translation) but contra Primavesi we read Tadrá te, in this instance following the beta 
tradition, The Pythagoreans of course werent the first mathematicians (see Heidel 1940, Burkert 1972, 
Ch. vr); and as Barnes says (Barnes 1982, 630 n.13) Aristotle has no reason in this context to discuss their 
contribution to the development of mathematics as such anyway. But they were indeed the first to treat 
cosmology as a mathematical enterprise. And they did indeed advance the study of (notably) harmonics. 
(For the use of npoayayetv and kindred terms to capture the notion of scientific progress, see Zhmud 
2006, 77, 212 and Menn, Chapter 7, 220.) 
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subject, and being brought up in it, thought its principles were the principles of all 
beings. Since of these [sc. all beings]' the numbers are by nature primary, and in the 
numbers they thought they saw many resemblances to things that are and come to 
be — more than in fire and earth and water — e.g. that such and such an attribute of 
numbers is justice, such and such an attribute soul and intellect, a different one due 
season, and pretty well each of the rest similarly; and moreover seeing in concords 
attributes and ratios consisting in numbers; — since, then, the other things seemed to 
have been modelled on numbers in their nature in its entirety,? and numbers were 
primary in the whole of nature, they supposed the elements of number to be the ele- 
ments of all things, and the whole heaven to be concord and number. 

And wherever they could point out agreements in numbers and concords with 
the attributes and parts of the heaven, they collected these together and fitted them 
to their scheme; and if there should happen to be something missing, they bent their 
efforts to make their whole treatment hang together. ] mean (for example) that since 
the number ten is thought to be perfect, and to include the entirety of the numbers 
in their nature, they say that the bodies that move through the heaven are ten, but 
as those that are visible are only nine they make anti-earth the tenth. (But we have 
discussed this with more precision elsewhere.) 

Now the reason why we are going over all this is so that we may grasp in the case 
of these thinkers, too, what are the principles they posit, and how these fall under 
the causes we have been speaking about. These thinkers, too, then, with their focus 
on number are evidently taking it as principle both in terms of matter for the things 
that have being, and in terms of attributes and states. And they take the elements of 
number to be the odd and the even, and of these they consider one to be limited, the 
other unlimited. The one consists of both of these (it is even and odd), and number 
comes from the one, and (as has been said) numbers are what constitute the whole 
heaven. (985923-986*21) 


I have prefaced this first substantive section of the chapter with a translation 
of the entire presentation of mainstream Pythagoreanism in A s. This way it 
becomes obvious how Aristotle structures his account of the theory. First he 
expounds the system and how he thinks it was arrived at. Then he comments 
on how it relates to the ongoing enquiry he is conducting into principles and 
causes. 


3 Ross in the Oxford translation has “of these principles; but that gives the wrong sense. In his com- 
mentary ad loc. he seems to assume “of these mathematical objects.” The reprise at 985”33-986*1 (“and 
numbers were primary in the whole of nature”) makes clear what Aristotle had in mind. Alexander gets 
it right: in Metapkh. 37.21—2, though he indicates that in his view numbers have this status because they 
are the most abstract of the objects of mathematics. 

9 The phrase thv púoiw ápwoiodar rmácav (rendered “to have been modelled on numbers in 
their nature in its entirety”) is tricky to translate. Aristotle uses the expression trácns tñs púcews in the 
very next clause to mean “the whole of nature, but iv pbotv here is an accusative of respect, requiring 
to be taken as qualifying tá pev ¿Ada (the other things”). Up to this point, Aristotle has been speaking 
only of the way other things resemble numbers, but now he attributes to the Pythagoreans the thought 
that they “have been made to be like numbers” in their entire nature — which presumably implies that 
they have the being they have through a causal process describable as being modelled in their very 
nature on numbers. 
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The exposition of the system makes numbers its focus. Here Aristotle ex- 
plains at length the ontological status of numbers (“primary by nature”, “primary 
in the whole of nature”), and the way the Pythagoreans relate everything else to 
numbers. He is not content just to report their theory, but offers what looks like 
a diagnosis of how they constructed it. According to that diagnosis, they made 
extensive use of what he describes as 'resemblances' and “agreements” between 
numbers and other phenomena; moreover, they would take steps to ensure that 
there was a complete set of correspondences in a given sphere, even if empirical 
evidence seemed to be lacking at some particular point (the hypothesis of an 
“anti-earth' as tenth of the heavenly bodies is the example supplied). The only 
element in Aristotle's account which makes the Pythagoreans themselves pro- 
pose explanations in terms of principles or the like comes at the very beginning 
of the passage. This is where he reports that they took the principles of number 
to be the principles of all beings (985246), recapitulated a little further on in 
the exposition (985%33-—986*2). Whether and ifso how numbers themselves ex- 
plain the way other things aré is not articulated as an explicit part of the theory 
as Aristotle represents it. 

In his subsequent comments, Aristotle answers those questions in his own 
terms. Number is as he sees it the key explanatory and causal principle in main- 
stream Pythagoreanism. The Pythagoreans, too, he says, treat it so conceived 
both as matter for things that have being and as attribute and state. “These 
thinkers, foo suggests a comparison. With Bonitz (ad loc.), we might think that 
Aristotle probably has in mind a passage near the end of Chapter 4, where he 
compares the atomists to those earlier philosophers who posit a single under- 
lying substance (e.g. air) and generate everything else by its attributes (mádm), 
the rare and the dense. Likewise, the atomists make atoms and void the material 
substrate of things, and generate their other features by differences in the shape 
of atoms and their order and position, i.e. by the equivalent of attributes and 
states of atoms and void (4 985”4—19).*” Since there is already earlier in Aris- 
totle's exposition in Chapter 5 a comparison and contrast with the earlier phi- 
losophers (“in the numbers they thought they saw many resemblances to things 


12 The parallel with atomism and material monism suggests that Aristotle thinks of the “attributes 
and states” he talks of as configurations of their matter — which in the case of Pythagoreanism is of course 
(as he sees it, and as his basic exposition of Pythagorean theory already suggests: see below) number. 
Ross, after reviewing Alexander's rather inconclusive discussion of the expression “attributes (mádn) 
and states (éfe1o) (Alex. ln Metaph. 41.218), argues that by using it, Aristotle means to suggest that the 
Pythagoreans also effectively treated number also as formal cause, as well as material cause (Ross ad loc.). 
But although the Pythagoreans may well have defimed e.g. the octave as the ratio of two to one, that is 
scarcely the point Aristotle can be making here with his talk of “attributes and states”. (Ross struggles 
in his attempt to convince his reader that these could equate to “forms”; when Aristotle wants to talk of 
Pythagorean definition of the “what it is' he does so in the terms one would expect: 986P20—1. Bonitz's 
interpretation is rejected without argument, as an “impossible” reading of the Greek.) 
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that are and come to be — more than in fire and earth and water”, 985*27-9), it 
seems likely that it is at any rate this general theme in earlier cosmology that he 
is referring to, whether or not the mention ofit at the end of Chapter 4 is what 
he is pointing to more particularly. Similarly, Aristotle will be proposing, the 
Pythagoreans treat number as the matter of things that have being, and explain 
other phenomena by appeal to attributes and states of numbers. 

In fact, when we look back over the way Aristotle has composed his basic 
exposition of their theory, it looks very much as though it has been designed 
to fit the explanatory schema of material cause, on the one hand, and attrib- 
utes and states, on the other, which is subsequently at 986*15—17 made explicit. 
No wonder he suggests that it is “evident” (986*15—16) that they too are effec- 
tively thinking in terms best articulated by reference to the schema. Thus the 
first main ingredient in Pythagorean theory is the primacy of numbers. But 
the major emphasis of the exposition — to which Aristotle turns immediately 
after stating that numbers are primary — is on the way that the attributes and 
states of things turn out to be attributes and states of numbers. Thus justice is 
“such and such an attribute of numbers”, soul or intellect “such and such”, due 
season (xarpós) “another” (9852930). As Alexander interprets (Alex. In Metaph. 
38.10—16), justice is to be understood in terms of the first square or “equal times 
equal” number (four), or the first square odd number (nine) — because justice 
is a matter of reciprocity, one person getting equal with another by having 
something restored to him equal to what he lost. Likewise musical concords are 
concordant because they possess specific numerical attributes: the octave, for 
example, the ratio of two to one (985P31—2; cf. Alex. ibid., 39.19-22). 

I think Aristotle is supposing that it is because (according to the theory) the 
attributes and states of other things can be properly understood only, but en- 
tirely sufficiently, in terms of attributes and states of number in this kind of way, 
that Pythagoreanism must be read as making number what such things consist 
of, 1.e. their material cause. Their attributes and states couldn't be the way they 
are unless number was what they were made of. To the scientific investigator, it 
is precisely through these 'resemblances” that the fundamental status of number 
as material cause becomes clear. Aristotle's summary at 98532-986%3 in fact 
makes the logical structure ofthe theory as he interprets it pretty clear: 'since ... 
the other things seemed to have been modelled on numbers in their nature 
in its entirety [i.e. the nature of their attributes and states is wholly accounted 
for by resemblance to the attributes and states of numbers], and numbers were 
primary in the whole of nature [1.e. numbers have ontological primacy], they 
supposed the elements of number to be the elements of all things [1.e. assaming 
that number is the material cause of all things, they inferred that its elements 
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were their elements], and the whole heaven to be concord and number [i.e. 
they pushed this reasoning to its full conclusion, and held that number — and 
concordant numerical ratio — is what constitutes the whole heaven]. 

A treatment of the 'principles' or “elements” of number is (as already noted) 
something Aristotle represents as an explicit piece of theorising on the part of 
the Pythagoreans. He spells it out in more detail in the final lines of his account 
of mainstream Pythagoreanism: 


And they take the elements of number to be the odd and the even, and of these they 
consider one to be limited, the other unlimited.The one consists of both of these (it 
is even and odd), and number comes from the one, and (as has been said) numbers 
are what constitute the whole heaven. (086*17-21) 


The thesis that 'numbers are what constitute the whole heaven' evidently re- 
lates to Philolaus's astronomical system, to which detailed reference is made (as 
we already noted) at 986*8—12. lt seems likely that the thesis about the elements 
of number is likewise Aristotle's summary of Philolaus's foundational doctrine 
that all beings in the cosmos are “harmonized” from “unlimiteds and limiters' 
(Fr.1; NB: in the final section of the chapter — at 987*15—16 — “the limited and 
the unlimited” will figure more prominently in Aristotle's own analysis), the first 
of such being “the one” (Fr.7); and of his claim that numbers come in two kinds 
(presumably of limiters and unlimiteds) special to themselves: odd and even, 
with there being a third mixed from these (even-odd) (Fr.s) — presumably the 
unique member of this class is “the one”.'* Of course, we might feel that Aris- 
totle's talk of “limited” doesnt accurately represent what Philolaus had in mind 
by limiters”.!? But that would be best taken as an objection to the reliability of 
his interpretation of Pythagoreanism, not as a basis for doubting that Philolaus 
really is the source on which he is drawing. % 

But whether the first things Aristotle tells us about in his exposition — as- 
sociation of justice or of soul and intellect with particular numbers (98592930) 


1 The — or at any rate a — Pythagorean rationale for taking odd numbers to be limiters and even 
numbers unlimited is indicated in a well-known passage of Aristotle's Physics (Ph. 3 4 203*10—15). The 
fact that the rationale explicidy represents the even as limited by the odd suggests that it too derives from 
Philolaus, assuming as it does that odd is limiter rather chan limited. 

2 Cf. Huffman 1993, 39-40; Cf. e.g. 207. 

13 TI am now more inclined to Burkert's view (Burkert 1972, Ch. 11) that Philolaus was the prin- 
cipal source on which Aristotle drew for bis account of mainstream Pythagoreanism than 1 was in KRs, 
pp. 330—1. 1 there took the line that number and the even and odd were not for Philolaus the focal point 
in his system, as they are for mainstream Pythagoreanism according to Aristotle. But even on my own 
finding (ibid. pp.326—7) “number ... plays a central role in his [i.e. Philolaus's] thought”, and in particular 
numbers are the things that exist' analysed as limiters” and “unlimiteds' in the basic theory articulated 
in Fr.2. 
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— also figured in Philolaus is something on which we have no direct or explicit 
evidence; and Burkert's view, that we can see here a reflection of a number 
symbolism that goes back to a more primitive form of Pythagoreanism, rep- 
resented in the acusmata, still seems attractive.'* The implication that the nu- 
merical values given to justice, intellect, due season, etc., on the one hand, and 
the astronomy, on the other, were conceived by late Presocratic Pythagoreans 
as constituents of one thoroughgoing system, challenging comparison with (for 
example) atomism,'5 might accordingly look to be an exercise in Aristotelian 
creativity. Indeed, creativity might be thought too weak a term for the appar- 
ently fantastic theory Aristotle seems to be ascribing to or fathering upon the 
Pythagoreans. Among the many problems we might want to raise about his 
account is one questioning its fundamental coherence. Even if it made any 
sense to represent number as material cause of justice or intellect, how could 
it function as such in anything like the same way as in the explanation of the 
astronomical system? 

To this, there is a surprising answer. As we shall shortly be seeing, there is 
in fact good reason to think that Aristotle is not engaged in a bizarre attempt 
under his own steam to forge a connection between two bodies of Pythagorean 
teaching that had nothing much to do with each other. It seems likely instead 
that he found the numerical treatment of the two apparently disparate kinds 
of phenomena — justice and the stars, to put it telegrammatically — already 
integrated systematically in the main Pythagorean source he was using, with 
Philolaus the likeliest candidate for the author of the entire theory.'% Indeed, 
the very idea of such an integrated treatment is so strange that Aristotelian 
invention might any way strike one as improbable. But however that may be, 
it is time now to review some evidence that the theory (however it should be 
interpreted) was indeed authentically Pythagorean.'” 


14 See Burkert 1972, 465-82. 

15 This is not the only occasion on which Aristotle finds a parallel between Pythagoreanism and 
Democritean atomism: see de An. 1 2 403”31-404*25 on the comparison of the soul or its effects with 
motes moving in the air. 

16 Thus 1 shall be giving Aristotle the benefit of the doubt when he represents Pythagoreanism 
as holding that numbers are “primary by nature”, and as at any rate aspiring to explain everything else 
somehow or other in terms of number. l am accordingly rejecting Huffman' scepticism on this key 
issue: see Huftman 1993, 57-64. My rationale for a more optimistic view of Aristotle's credibility will 
emerge as the next section develops. 

17 1 thank Oliver Primavesi for prompting me to tackle more explicitly the issue of Aristotelian 
“construction”, and also for showing me a draít of relevant material on Metaph. As prepared for his 
forthcoming edition of the fragments of Aristotle's lost monograph on the Pythagoreans. 
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2. Cosmic numbers 


In the final book of the Metaphysics, Aristotle tells us this about the one: 


There need be no uncertainty as to whether the Pythagoreans do or do not posit a 
coming to be [of things that are properly regarded as eternal]. For they say plainly that 
when the one had been constituted, whether out of planes or of surface or of seed 
or of what they are at a loss to express, immediately the nearest part of the unlimited 
began to be drawn in and limited by the limit. (N 3 1091?13-18) 


There looks to be a fairly close relationship between this information and Ar- 
istotle's claim in Book A 5 that the one consists of limited and unlimited. As 1 
noted in KRs (pp. 340—1), in the report just quoted, Aristotle indicates that he 
relies on a written source, very probably Philolaus.'* Cosmology is the subject 
Philolaus announced as the main subject of his book in Fr.1: 


Nature in the universe (kóouos) was harmonized from both unlimiteds and limiters 
— both the universe as a whole and everything in it. 


More specifically, we know that in Fr.7 Philolaus asserts: 


The first thing to be harmonised — the one, in the middle of the sphere — is called 
the hearth.*? 


Elsewhere in reports both on Pythagoreanism and on Philolaus we learn quite 
a lot about the universe's “hearth' or central fire. This material is all quite clearly 
what Aristotle would call physics, as he goes on to point out in the sequel to 
the passage from Book N just quoted (N 3 1091*18—22): 


But since they are constructing a universe and want to speak the language of physics, 
it is fair to do some examining of them on the subject of nature — but to dismiss them 
from the present enquiry. For we are investigating the principles relevant to what is 
unchangeable, so it is the generation of numbers of thaf kind that we must consider. 


13 He says nothing here about limit and unlimited taking the form — one might suppose subse- 
quently — of even and odd, as he did in Book A s, but Philolaus is recorded as saying (Fr. 5): Number 
has two kinds peculiar to it, odd and even, and a third derived from the mixture of the two, even-odd? 

19 Huffman 1993, 204 translates: The first thing to be fitted together, the one in the centre of the 
sphere, is called the hearth. Interpretation doesnt turn on different constructions of the syntax (as rep- 
resented in the differing translations). But as my rendering of the Greek is meant to indicate, I think the 
one is indeed the number one, though at the same time the original physical entity, which only becomes 
the hearth when the rest of the cosmic system is formed; whereas for Huffinan the one here is not the 
number one, but the primeval physical unity which is only capable of being definitively identified in 
terms of the spherical cosmos which eventually forms about ic — as its centre. Cf. Schibli 1996. 
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Carl Huffman is anxious to acquit Philolaus of any confusion here (contrary 
to Aristotle' complaint), between “the primeval unity, the paradigm case of 
unity in the cosmos, and the one as a mathematical or arithmetical entity; and 
of thinking of “the first step in the generation of the cosmos as identical with 
the generation of the arithmetical unit” By the same token, he resists the view 
— which he takes Aristotle to be asserting — that the Pythagoreans “identified the 
creation of the material world with the generation of numbers”.?? This is of 
course extremely difficult interpretative territory. But two related points need 
to be made immediately. The first is that it would indeed be odd to father on 
the Pythagoreans the thought that when they were doing arithmetic or mathe- 
matics, the unit manipulated in their calculations was simply identical with “the 
hearth of the universe But secondly and equally, it begs the question to sup- 
pose that when they thought about number metaphysically — about how there 
could be such things as numbers, and about their place in reality — arithmetical 
operations were what governed their thinking, even if they played some part 
in it. And indeed there is sufficient further evidence to support the view that 
the Pythagoreans conceived number metaphysically or ontologically in cosmo- 
logical terms. Numbers for them were not just or primarily “arithmetical units. 

If we move on to consider the generation of numbers, the next topic Ar- 
istotle mentions at A 5 986*%20-—1, a key text comes from his discussion in the 
Physics of the void: 


The Pythagoreans, too, hold that there is void, and that it enters the heaven from 
the unlimited breath (the heaven breathing in the void too). The void distinguishes 
the natures of things, since it is what separates and distinguishes the successive terms 
in the series. This happens in the first instance in tl case of numbers; for the void 
distinguishes their nature. (Ph. tv 6 2139227) 


Huffman naturally discusses this text. He wants to make the second sentence 
enunciate some Pythagorean physics (void separating what is originally physi- 
cally continuous, to produce from the central fire “the fires that constitute the 
fixed stars, planets and sun”), with the third introducing a “mathematical parallel” 
(my italics). Philolaus, he says, “wants mathematics to correspond to the sensible 
world” (his italics), but not to assert any identity between them.” 

This attempt to avoid identity is sustained only by forcing the text, and by 
forgetting Aristotle's consistent view — of which Huffman is in general only too 
well aware — that (in his own words once more) the Pythagoreans “identified the 


20 Hufíman 1993, 211. 
21 Huffman 1993, 213. 
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creation of the material world with the generation of numbers”.?? What Aris- 
totle says about numbers in the third sentence is offered as a crucially important 
example of the more general claim about void in the second sentence. There is 
nothing to suggest that we are moving from one domain to a quite different 
one: mathematics. Moreover, the first sentence sets the whole treatment of void 
here in the context of physics and cosmology. Numbers are treated as physical 
entities, and their separation by void is the first and doubtless most important 
instance of its role in cosmology. There is no basis for supposing that Philolaus 
or the Pythagoreans envisaged what Plato or Aristotle might have conceived of 
as a more purely mathematical derivation of the number series. 

Supporting the view that cosmology really is the context operative for what 
in Chapter s, Aristotle reports as the Pythagorean theory are two further texts. 
First is a passage from Alexander of Aphrodisias's commentary on the chapter, 
where he is reproducing material evidently taken from Aristotle' lost work “on 
the doctrines of the Pythagoreans:' 


The sun too, since it is itself thought to be (he [sc. Aristotle] says) the cause of due 
seasons, they say is situated here [sc. where due seasons are] — in line with which the 
seventh number shows up: which they call “due season”. For they say that the sun 
occupies the seventh place among the ten bodies that move around the middle, the 


hearth.? (Alex. In Metaph. 38.20—39.1) 


Then in the critique of Pythagoreanism in Chapter 8 of Book A, we find this: 


When in this part [of the universe] there is in their view opinion and due season,?4 
but a little above or below injustice and separation or mixture, and when they allege 


22 Huffman 1993, 213. Cf. e.g. Metaph. M6 1080P16-21, N3 1091*13-22. 

23 The translation the cause of due seasons (ka1pow) renders Hayduck's emendation of the mss text 
(xapricv, fruits”, “crops”), following what appears to be Asclepius's reading (In Metaph. 36.6; Carlos Steel 
compares Porphyry ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 3.11.27-28: mrepi tús (pas tod kóouoV TeprTTOAET kai xpóvwv 
toti rowmtixoS kai karpúyv Ó $A1og). Aristotle was evidently concerned in this context with a whole 
range of biological phenomena for which the sun is ultimately responsible (cf. e.g. A 5 1071*13-—16), not 
just (some) crops (Alex. In Metaph. 38.16-20). And why would he say only that the sun “is thought to 
be” cause of crops? If anything in ecology is obvious (and indeed its obviousness is presumably what 
prompted scribal error or ill-advised “correction”), this would have to be it. Dooley 1989, 64 (followed 
by Huffman 1993, 235) translates “is situated [in the place] where the number 7 is”, but ka0”S is unlikely 
Greek for “where”, and 'the number 7? is not strictly accurate (my thanks to André Laks for these observa- 
tions).The train of thought seems to be: (i) The sun is what makes the due season for physical processes 
of maturation the period that it is. (11) So it will have to be located wherever due season is located. (iii) 
Because the Pythagoreans assimilate due season to seven (cf. also Alex. ln Metaph. 38.16-17), it follows 
from — is in line with” — (ii) that the location of the sun is where the seventh number is. (iv) That the 
sun is in fact located there, namely, where the seventh number is] is confirmed by its place among the 
seven heavenly bodies. 

24 From Alexander (Alex. In Metaph. 75.22) we learn that the number with which opinion was 
identified was two. So opinion and due season would not (contrary to the text transmitted in the mss 
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as proof that each one of these is a number, but you actually get in this particular 
place a plurality of magnitudes constituted [from numbers] because these attributes 
[opinion, etc.] attach to the various places individual [each to a particular number] — 
then is the number that is in the universe the sane as the number which we must take 
it that each of these [attributes] is, or is it a different number from that?? (990*22—9) 


In his comment on this passage, Alexander tells us that the arrangement of the 
numbers in the heaven propounded by the Pythagoreans was mentioned or re- 
ported by Aristotle in the second book of his account of their doctrine: i.e. the 
same treatise as is specified as source of the treatment of the sun in the previous 
passage (Alex. In Metaph. 75.15—17). 

Huffman has a useful discussion of these texts, which as he remarks “pre- 
sent a seldom commented upon aspect of early Pythagorean cosmology/?% The 
theory they transmit is difficult to understand. However some points are rea- 
sonably secure as evidence about Pythagoreanism.? The most striking is that 
a phenomenon such as karpós, “due season, is given a physical location in the 
universe, and similarly with other phenomena to which the Pythagoreans as- 
signed a numerical value.We know why “due season” was seven: it is because all 
sorts of maturations in human life are seen as occurring at seven months (early 
but sustainable births, the first teeth) or at multiples of seven years (puberty, 
manhood). But that rationale does not account for its being assigned a physical 
location in the universe. We can make sense of that only if the number seven 
itself is taken to be a physical entity, with its own appropriate cosmic location. 
Given that assumption, then since seven manifests itself in human life as due 
season, then due season will necessarily (by Pythagorean logic) have that same 
location. 

Aristotle seems to have indicated that the Pythagoreans produced as sup- 
porting evidence, the fact that the sun is the seventh of the celestial bodies (as 
one counts from the fixed stars inwards), and people take due seasons to be 


tradition) be located in the same part of the universe. Either Aristotle is being careless, or else (as Diels I 
think rightly proposed: see Ross app. crit.) some words have dropped out: Diels suggested xal róAja Ev 
twól de, yielding as translation: “in this part there is in their view opinion and (effrontery [tólpa: from 
Alex. ln Metaph. 74.13], and in this part) due season” (cf. Alex. In Metaph. 74.6-8). 

25 Text and translation of this rather constipated sentence are uncertain at various further points. I 
follow Primavesi in accepting the B tradition reading $n toórwv Ev Exaotov (omitting the pév of the 
a tradition). 

26 Huffman 1993, 285. 

27 Of course, somebody might say that we have virtually no evidence about Pythagoreanism that is 
really secure, since so much ofit (or of what is nowadays judged more or less reliable) is filtered through 
Aristotle, 1 am supposing however that it is possible to distinguish between passages where Aristotle is 
doing his credible best just to report, and those where we can detect often much less credible Aristote- 
lian inference or interpretation. 
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caused by the sun. From the sun's location we can work out where the number 
seven must be. But as the passage from Book A8 indicates, cosmic locations 
are primarily the places where numbers are.*% Which is what the claim that 
separation of the natures of things occurs in the first instance with numbers 
might lead us to expect. In the order of creation, the ordering of the heavenly 
bodies will be mapped on to the number series, not vice versa. Of course, to 
a non-Pythagorean, it might look as though it really was a matter of taking 
the astronomical system, and fitting everything else to that. As Aristotle puts it 
early in Chapter 5 of Book A:“And all the attributes and concords which they ' 
could show to agree with the attributes and parts of the heaven and its whole 
ordering, these they brought together and fitted to them” (986*3—6). 

I speak of Pythagorean logic. That is actually the other secure feature in 
Aristotle's account in Chapter 8. He talks of a “proof” advanced by the Pythago- 
reans, presumably relying once again on a written account, again very likely 
Philolaus. The thesis they supported with the proof was that e.g. due season has 
a physical location in the universe. The proof moves from the premiss that each 
of the phenomena under discussion is a number to the conclusion that each 
such phenomenon has a particular location. Aristotle represents the argument 
as entirely general in character. He goes on to point out that (on their view) 
there are more than one phenomena of this general sort with the same number, 
so there must be more than one magnitude at the same location. 

Aristotle puts an excellent question when he asks whether the number “in 
the universe” is the same as the number that is due season, opinion, etc. He is 
concerned here primarily with the explanatory scheme that is being presup- 
posed. If (as he takes the Pythagoreans to insist) “there is no other number be- 
sides the number from which the cosmos in constituted;' but if cosmic numbers 
and their attributes are what explaín the nature of justice or due season (which 
have their locations where the relevant cosmic numbers are) — then surely 
there is a problem (99o0*18—22)? For (as Alexander puts it: In Metaph. 73.20—1) 
they will be making number cause of itself “£ it is cause of the beings in the 
cosmos, but it is them itself? The difficulty emerges more sharply if it is ad- 
mitted (990*%25—7) that at each particular cosmic location there is one number, 


28 So Huffiman 1993, 286. It is because they are numbers that opinion, due season, etc. have locations: 
990*22—7. Someone might object (one of OUP's readers did in fact object along these lines): “My nature 
or principle as human being, viz. a certain kind of soul, is placed where 1 am. Does it follow that it has 
a physical location in its own right”? Perhaps not. But there is no proper analogy with the Pythagorean 
view of cosmic locations. For the Pythagoreans (as Aristotle here presents them) what primarily has 
such a location is e.g. the seventh number (comparable with the objector's example of soul), and the 
sun's location (comparable with that of the objector's T”) is dependent on the seventh numbers location, or 
rather on the location of due season (which is identified with that number), not the other way around. 
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but there may be a plurality of phenomena whose nature it explains, Moreover, 
although Aristotle doesn't point this out, it looks as though ordering of locations 
in the universe is necessarily determined by the sequence of the natural num- 
bers: the location where the number five is is necessarily adjacent to the loca- 
tion where the number four is. Yet it ought to be contingent that the location 
of marriage (assigned the number five: Alex. In Metaph. 39.813) is adjacent to 
the location of justice (assigned the number four).?2 

Aristotle in Chapter 5 concludes his explanation of why the Pythagoreans 
“evidently” make their principle matter with a reminder of their thesis that 
“numbers are what constitute the whole heaven” (986*%21; cf. 986*2-3). We are 
now in a position to see better why he took it to be evident.The whole heaven 
is an ordered system in the first instance because it is the sequence of natural 
numbers, each of which has its own location.?? That sequence is a discrete 
series because each term is physically separated from its predecessor by void. 
Somehow or other, according to Aristotle in this same Chapter 5 context 
(986*20—1), number emerged from the one, which we now see reason to in- 
terpret as both the primeval cosmic unity created by the harmonisation of limit 
and unlimited and what we would call the number one. In this context, what is 
emphasised (986*19—20) is that the one is itself even and odd (i.e. possessing the 
elements of number), which I take is a Pythagorean way of indicating that it al- 
ready had the potential to generate the number series.3* But its own creation is 
presumably the outcome of limit or limiter acting upon the unlimited, which as 
Chapter 3 of Book N informed us is the process which follows its construction 
(1091*15—18) — suggesting that one and the same dynamic produced first the 
one, and then immediately from it the number series. And as the one is both the 
number one and the primeval cosmic unity, so the generation of the number 
series simply is the generation of the ordered system of “the whole heaven. 


22 For further discussion of the material in Chapter 8 explored here, see Primavesi, Ch. 8, pp. 
24962. 

39 Someone might object (cf. n. 28): “The whole heaven could be ordered by the sequence of 
natural numbers; it could even be (essentially) a sort of natural number sequence (on account of its 
being ordered/made what ic is by the natural number sequence). But it need not, because of this, be 
identical with the natural number sequence, But if that were the Pythagorean position, then Aristotle's 
claim that void in the first instance distinguishes the successive terms in the number series (Phys. IV 6 
213%24—7) would at best be highly misleading, and his statement that “there is no other number besides 
the number from which the cosmos is constituted” (Metaph. A 8 990*21—2) flatly false. 1 don't see that we 
have any evidential basis for thinking that he was mistaken in these claims — though of course he too 
believes the Pythagoreans would have been much better off making the kind of distinction suggested 
by the objector. 

31 As noted above (n.18), a fragment of Philolaus states (Fr. 5): Number has two kinds peculiar to it, 
odd and even, and a third derived from the mixture of the two, even-odd? We don't know its context, 
but the default assumption would be that it belongs to the same discourse about the cosmos as the other 
fragments nowadays deemed authentic. 
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Carl Huffiman tried to avoid this kind of equation in his interpretation of 
the evidence for Pythagoreanism. Aristotle's inference that for the Pythago- 
reans, numbers are indivisible perceptible magnitudes (e.g. M6 1080”16—21, M8 
1083819) is indeed (as commentators have been urging for the last forty or 
fifty years) to be resisted. But the idea that Pythagorean mathematical and cos- 
mological explanations merely run in parallel cannot do justice to the most se- 
cure elements in the evidence, such as that relating to the separation of numbers 
by the void, or the physical location of karpós in its own part of the universe. 
In truth, a Pythagoreanism which had the ambition to produce a single com- 
prehensive system, where mathematics, cosmology, and the basic ingredients 
and patterns observable in human biology and psychology could be seen to be 
susceptible to a radically unitary form of explanation, and where the simplicity, 
necessity, completeness, and perfection of the series of natural numbers up to 
ten was fundamental, looks more like the kind of visionary project thinkers 
who saw themselves as heirs of Pythagoras would have found inspiring — what- 
ever (to our eyes) the obvious drawbacks. Charles Kahn aptly compares the 
Pythagoreans with the atomists, who “were elaborating a world picture that 
would eventually serve as the starting point for modern physical theory, but 
which was created with scarcely a shred of empirical evidence, on the basis of 
a priori, metaphysical considerations alone”. In the same spirit of charity, the 
Pythagoreans can be viewed as anticipating “the mathematical interpretation of 
nature¿32 


3. Sustoichia theory 


Others among these same thinkers say that the principles number ten, the so-called 
cognate columns system: limit unlimited, odd even, one plurality, right left, male 
female, at rest in motion, straight curved, light darkness, good bad, square rectan- 
gular. This is the way in which Alcmaeon of Croton too seems to have made his 
hypotheses. And either he took over this type of reasoning from them or they from 
him. For Alcmaeon made claims in terms similar to theirs. He says that most things 
in the human sphere exhibit duality, mentioning the contrarieties — not as with these 
thinkers distinguished on a systematic basis, but just as they may occur: for example, 
white black, sweet bitter, good bad, big small. He threw out ideas unsystematically 
about the others, but the Pythagoreans made claims about both how many contrarie- 
ties there are and what they are. 

From both these schools, then, one can get this much: that the opposites are 
principles of the things that have being, but from just one of them how many there 
are, and what these are. Yet how we might relate them to the causes we have spoken 
of has not been clearly articulated by them, although they appear to range their ele- 


32 Kahn 2001, 30. 
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ments under the form of matter. For it is from these as constituents that they say 
reality has been composed and moulded. (986*22-P8) 


As a pendant to his treatment in Chapter s of mainstream Pythagoreanism, 
Aristotle introduces another group of “these same thinkers; who famously ar- 
ranged the principles they recognised in pairs of contrarieties set out in two 
columns (thus constituting what he calls a cuotorxta, 986*23), headed by limit 
and unlimited (986*22-6).The list contained ten pairs, including not just math- 
ematical concepts, but male and female, light and darkness, good and bad, ap- 
parently in an attempt to encompass every sphere of existence, and indeed 
intended to be a complete set of explanatory contrarieties — given the Pythago- 
rean association of the number ten with perfection (as Aristotle noted in his 
account of the mainstream theory: 986*8—g). Comparison and contrasts with 
Alcmaeon of Croton are made, to the Pythagoreans' advantage insofar as he had 
nothing systematic to offer (986*31—P2). Either they borrowed the idea from 
him, or he from them (986*28—9). According to the alpha textual tradition,33 
Alcmacon flourished “when Pythagoras was an old man;” and certainly Croton's 
great days (and Pythagorean dominance of its affairs) were in the late sixth 
and early fifth century. Aristotle's haziness over the direction of the borrowing 
further leads one to suspect that that relatively remote period is probably about 
right for Alemaeon. If so, then the sustoichia theorists will be among those who 
philosophised “before these” (985P23; i.e. before the fifth century pluralists) — in 
contrast with those who propounded the mainstream system (who certainly 
include Philolaus, a rough contemporary of Socrates). 

The main impression Aristotle gives is one of disappointment. In his own 
thinking, he attaches great importance to contraries in the business of physical 
explanation, as notably in Book 1 of the Physics and Book 1 of De Generatione et 
Corniptione.That is perhaps the main reason why he discusses Alcmaeon and the 
sustoichia theorists: some of the philosophers he has discussed in earlier chapters 
employ contrarieties fairly self£consciously in their theorising, but these are 
thinkers who focus quite explicitly on the actual idea of contrariety — some- 
thing he might understandably have considered potentially rather a promising 
move. Yet he ends up finding 1t difficult to attribute any significant contribu- 


33 Followed by Bekker and Bonitz, but not (in agreement with Zeller) by Jaeger or Ross or in most 
subsequent scholarship (including Primavesi and KRs, p.338 n.1). Ross comments ad loc. that Aristotle 
only once elsewhere mentions Pythagoras by name (in the treatises), and doesnt elsewhere claim to 
know his date. But in one of his lost works, Aristotle mentioned many traditional stories about Py- 
thagoras'$ feats as a wonder worker (see Burkert 1972, 141—4); and from Aristoxenus he would have been 
able to get information about when Pythagoras lived (see krs 2647 [= Fr.11A, 14, 16, 18)), even if not 
everything Aristoxenus was to write about him is credible as history. 
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tion from Alcmacon and the sustoichia theorists to his current project, which 
is of course to trace the developing grasp among previous thinkers of the four 
principles or causes he treats as canonical. To be sure, they make contrarieties 
“the principles of things that have being” (986%2-3), and the Pythagoreans tell 
you what they are and how many there are of them (986%3—4). But there isn't 
much more one can say: 


Yet how we might relate them [i.e. the principles recognised by the sustoichia theo- 
rists] to the causes we have spoken of has not been clearly articulated by them, al- 
though they appear to range their elements under the form of matter. For it is from 
these as constituents that they say reality has been composed and moulded. (986>4-7) 


Aristotle's own formulations here are not as clear or convincing as they might 
be. Are “their elements” the contrarieties he has described as their principles 
(ápxat)? Ross (ad loc.) thinks this must be the meaning, although Alexander 
took the reference to be to numbers (Alex. In Metaph. 42.11—15). When one 
reaches the claim about what “they say”, one wonders whether it was really the 
sustoichia theorists who talked like this (few of the pairs on their list are obvi- 
ously relevant to the basic constitution of things). It seems more likely that 
Aristotle has slipped back into a reference to the “elements of the mainstream 
theory (986*17—19), and is in fact relying once more on Philolaus, who certainly 
used the language of “composition'in connection with limiters and unlimiteds 
(as we shall see further in Section s, he talks of “the being of those things from 
which the universe was composed, the limiters and the unlimiteds”: Fr.6),34 
and who actually designated them as his ápxat or “principles” (in Fr.6 again).35 
Although numbers are for the mainstream Pythagoreanism, Aristotle has ex- 
pounded the fundamental entities of which the world consists, and although 
they are basic to everything else, and so cannot unreasonably be construed by 
him as equivalent to the material cause, ultimately limit and unlimited turn out 
to be the first principles of numbers. One might then see how he could have 
regarded these as rather stronger candidates for material cause, in harmony with 
the approach to principles perhaps most characteristic of Book A as a whole. 
Further thinking closer to this approach to the topic will become apparent 
when in Section 5 we consider Aristotle's final remarks on Pythagoreanism in 
the concluding part of Chapter s. Before we do that, however, we must first 


34 The mention specifically of the notion of 'moulding/ reinforces the suspicion that Aristotle is 
depending now on a written text very likely later than the ovororxia, although it must be admitted that 
moulding talk does not surface in the Philolaus fragments usually taken to be genuine. 

35 For comment on Philolaus in this regard, see Huffman 1993, 78-92. 
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look — again briefly — at the intervening section, on what following Plato in the 
Sophist we nowadays call Eleatic monism. 


4. Eleatic monism and the enquiry into causes 


As to the ancients, then, and those who speak of the elements as plural, these com- 
ments afford a sufficient basis for considering their thinking. But there are some who 
made claims about the entirety of things as though they had a nature that was single, 
although not all of them spoke equally well about it, nor all of them in a way that 
conformed to the nature of the sensible world. Now for our present enquiry about 
causes discussion of these thinkers is absolutely inappropriate. For whereas some of 
the physicists assume that reality is one thing, yet posit generation from the one thing, 
treating it as matter, these thinkers take a different tack in what they say. The physicists 
are adding in change, at any rate when they do their generating of the entirety of 
things, but these people say that it is unchangeable. 

Yet this much at least is germane to the present enquiry: Parmenides seems to 
fasten on what is one in formula, Melissus on what is one in matter — which is why 
the one says that it is limited, the other that it is unlimited. But Xenophanes, who was 
the first in this group to take a monistic stance (Parmenides is said to have been his 
pupil), did not succeed in making anything clear, nor does he seem to have hit upon 
the nature of either of these causes, but with a view to the universe as a whole he says 
that the one is the god. Now these thinkers, as we said, must be set aside for the pur- 
poses of the present enquiry — two of them altogether, since they are a bit too crude, 
Xenophanes and Melissus; but Parmenides seems perhaps to speak with more insight. 
For by claiming that besides being there is no such thing as not being, he thinks that 
being is necessarily one, and that there is nothing else (on this topic we have spoken 
more clearly in our writings on nature). But finding himself forced to go along with 
things as they evidently are, he makes the hypothesis that there is one thing in reason 
but a plurality in sensation, and posits after all two causes and two principles, hot and 
cold, that is by speaking of fire and earth; and of these he ranges the one with being, 
the other with not being. (9868-9872) 


Aristotle has already considered Eleatic monism briefly in Chapter 3, at the 
point where he is discussing how it came about that besides the material cause 
people started to look for a second cause — something like the efficient cause: 
some people, that is, not the monists. He divides the monists into two camps: 
early thinkers, who were quite content to posit a single substrate and do all 
their explaining in terms of that; and later thinkers who gave up on the search 
for explanations altogether, and said that “the one is unchangeable — nature as 
a whole” — in every respect (9842271). The latter are clearly the Eleatics, al- 
though as in Chapter 5 Aristotle goes on to acknowledge that Parmenides held 
a more complex position (984P1-4). 
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Having surveyed “the ancients” and the more recent pluralists (i.e. thinkers 
such as Empedocles, the atomists, and the Pythagoreans, who posit a plurality 
of material elements), Aristotle now in Chapter 5 decides to say more about 
the Eleatics. Quite why he returns to them here is not immediately clear, es- 
pecially since he acknowledges at once that discussion of them doesnt fit into 
“the present enquiry about causes” at all, Unlike the primitive monists, Eleatics 
dont “generate the all”, but say that it is unchangeable (986*12-17). I shall sug- 
gest that the main point Aristotle wants to make — or rather make again (cf. 3 
984" 3-4) — is that though Parmenides is most obviously understood as a monist, 
in fact he did attempt physical theory; and above all, that in this sphere he is 
clearly a dualist of some sort. Firstly, however, he has something to say about the 
character of Parmenidean monism. 

His account goes as follows: 'Parmenides seems to fasten on what is one in 
formula (Aóyog), Melissus on what is one in matter — which is why the one 
says that it is limited, the other that it is unlimited” (986? 1821). This is a shrewd 
comment. Melissus in fact argues to the unity of being from the premiss (al- 
ready proved by him) that it is unlimited in extent: ¡fit were two, the two could 
not be infinite, but would be limited by one another” (Fr.6). Parmenides has 
no comparable proof of unity. His arguments in Fr.8 that being is held “within 
limits' and is accordingly perfect turn in the end (as do all his arguments) on 
the inconceivability ofits not being (in any dimension whatever): on that single 
formula, if you like.36 

What relevance does any of this have to Aristotle's project in Metaphysics A? 
Alexander has a succinct shot at an answer: 


It is because one of them said that being is unlimited having regard to matter, and 
the other that it is limited having regard to form. For matter and form are among the 
causes, so that even if they are not engaged in any talk of causation, nonetheless what 
they are talking about, and what moves them to talk that way, are things [form, matter] 
which are among the causes Aristotle has enumerated. (Alex. ln Metaph. 44.2-6) 


If we followed along this line of thought, we might take Aristotle to be sug- 
gesting that Parmenides could be construed as approximating to the idea ofa 
unitary essence — and actually (pace Alexander) to treating that as an explana- 
tory notion, even if not in the context of a physical enquiry. Similarly Melissus 
could be seen in his talk of unity as getting at the idea that the matter of some- 
thing must be one if it is to be that thing and not two or more things: which 


36 Aristotle explicitly adverts to the argument against what is not in his further discussion of Par- 
menides and of unity in Aóyos later in the passage (986?28—32). 
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again (pace Alexander) is an explanatory move.?7 In fact, however, this way of 
construing Aristotle's purpose takes us off track. 1 suspect Aristotle's main con- 
cern in his contrast between Parmenides and Melissus lies more in what (by 
implication) he wants to deny about Parmenides than what he might be trying 
to afirm. 1 think he is simply trying to give Parmenides credit for conceiving 
monism as a purely conceptual enterprise (unlike Melissus), which he rightly 
kept quite separate from his theory of the sensible world. 

Discussion of that theory absorbs more space in his account. Here he expands 
upon his very brief remarks about Parmenides in Chapter 3 (98434). Aristotle 
wants to register with some emphasis that though a monist “with respect to the 
logos (logos is here, I think, reason”), Parmenides was forced to follow the ap- 
pearances and posit a plurality so far as sense perception was concerned. He is 
in fact in this sphere (as Chapter 3 had already asserted) a dualist: he posits two 
causes and two principles (98631-4).There follows Aristotle's identification of 
these as fire and earth, and his notorious claim that the hot (1.e. fire) is classed as 
what is, and the other principle as what is not (986*34—987*2; considering this 
last claim would take us into territory in Aristotle and in Parmenides' account 
of the “opinions of mortals' that has been exhaustively explored, and I shall not 
go over that ground again). 

Aristotle takes the talk of fire and earth (or as Parmenides himself put it at 
Fr.8.58—9 and elsewhere, night) as a way of referring to the two opposites hot 
and cold: presumably to be understood in Aristotelian terms as Parmenides” 
candidate for material cause. It seems that it is just the fact of duality that 
he is wanting to emphasise (without getting into discussion of what sorts of 
cause Parmenides was effectively proposing)3% — as indeed the insistence of the 
wording “two causes and two principles” in itself suggests. This conclusion will 
be important for assessing the culminating treatment of Pythagoreanism that 
now follows, in which the dualism of their theory of principles is given promi- 
nent and immediate emphasis (987*13-14). 


37 Aristotle doesn't think Xenophanes — the first of the “unifiers” — was thinking either ofform or of 
matter, but of “the whole heaven” (9862 1-5). For discussion see Palmer 1998, 1-9. 

33 Back in Chapter 3, in a comment on pluralists generally, but immediately after his reference to 
Parmenides, he implied that one of these two opposites also in effect functions as efficient cause: they 
treat fire as having a motive nature, water and earth and the like the opposite” (984%6-8). Presumably 
an Aristotelian analysis would not see that as excluding fire from functioning also as a material cause. 
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s. Pythagoreanism and the philosophy of 


Socrates and Plato 


So from what has been said so far — from those wise persons who have now sat in 
council with us — we have got this much:— From the first thinkers, we have got the 
idea of the corporeal principle (water and fire and things of that sort are bodies), 
with some positing a single corporeal principle, others a plurality of them, but both 
groups taking them to be such under the form of matter. From some, who posit both 
this cause and in addition the source of change, we have got the latter treated as one 
by sorne of them, but as two by others. So up to the Italians, and aside from them, 
the rest spoke rather obscurely about them, except as we said we find them making 
use of two causes, and of these some make the second — the source of change — one, 
others two. 

But the Pythagoreans have spoken of the principles as two in the same way, but 
they have added this much which is in fact special to them: because they thought 
limited and unlimited were not certain other natures, such as fire or earth or anything 
else of that sort, but that the unlimited itself and the one itself were the substance of 
the things of which they are predicated — that is why number is the substance of all 
things. On these issues, then, they made claims on these lines. And they began also to 
talk about the “what is it” and to give definitions, even if they dealt with them too 
simply. For their definitions were superficial, and they considered the first subject of 
which a given term was predicable to be the substance of the thing — as if someone 
were to think that double and two were the same, because double is predicable in the 
first instance of two, But being double and being two are presumably not the same. 
Otherwise, the one will be many — a consequence which they actually drew. From 
the carlier philosophers, then, we can learn this much. (987*2-28) 


The final section of Chapter 5 (987*2-28) begins with a summary of the en- 
quiry to date. Leaving aside for the moment the Italians, Aristotle says, the 
verdict must be that it's all been pretty obscure,32 except that — as he has been 
pointing out — the thinkers he has surveyed turn out to have between them 


32 The alpha tradition has at 987*10 perpiwtepov, in a rather measured way” But Alexander (ln 
Metaph. 46.234) doesnt appear to know this reading. He seems instead to assume povaxWrepov, in a 
rather monistic way? accepted by Primavesi, who tells me he thinks it is best taken as referring to the 
focus in previous non-Ttalian thinkers solely on the sensible world. Parmenides and the Pythagoreans, 
by contrast, start to deal with the intelligible world also, as Aristotle may in effect be attempting to bring 
out in the comments on the special fearures of Pythagoreanism that follow. So interpreted, Aristotle 
anticipates — albeit in highly pregnant fashion, without ever referring to the categories of the sensible 
and the intelligible (as he perfectly well could have done) — the introductory comment he makes on 
Pythagoreanism in his critical discussion in Chapter 8 (989?20—990*8).What 1 take to be most valuable 
in Alexander's comment, is the information that some versions read popuxorepov, which was explained 
as alternatively “rather obscurely” or “rather flabbily” 1 follow Ross and Jaeger in opting for popuxWtepov, 
as lectio difficilior, and with 15] assuming “rather obscurely” as the sense, in line with Aristotles constant 
complaints about the Presocratics along these lines. On the greater clarity of the Italians, see my main 
text below. 
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come up with two causes, one of which (the efficient cause) some take to be 
unitary, whereas others (he is clearly thinking of Empedocles) find a duality 
there (987*9—13).What of the Pythagoreans? Ones first thought is that Aristotle 
is now reintroducing them into the discussion because he realises belatedly that 
he hasn't in his earlier exposition in Chapter 5 debated whether or not they 
too recognised the efficient cause. And that expectation appears initially to be 
confirmed when he starts by saying: “The Pythagoreans have spoken of the 
principles as two in the same way” (987*13—14). As Ross says (ad loc.), in view 
of the immediately preceding context it looks at first sight as if it should be 
interpreted ... as the material and the efficient cause? 

But that interpretation doesnt even seem to have occurred to Alexander as 
a real possibility (although he tries out a couple: Alex. In Metaph. 47.1-10), and 
Ross himself firmly rejects it (ibid.): 


Recognition of the efficient cause is nowhere else attributed to the Pythagoreans. It 
is distinctly implied in one passage (990*8—12) that they did not recognise it. Aristotle 
might have treated their “unlimited” as a material, their limit” as an efficient cause, but 
hee does not do so, 


Ross ends up with the proposal that Aristotle here has in mind the material 
and formal causes, and that the resemblance (“in the same way”) to Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras, and Empedocles is that while like them recognising two sorts of 
cause (if not the same two as they did), like them they “stated them obscurely” 
He suggests that Aristotle then goes on to deal first with the Pythagorean treat- 
ment of the material cause (987* 15-19), and then the formal cause (987*20—7). 

It is undoubtedly difficult to work out what Aristotle is up to here. But 1 
dont think Ross's interpretation will work. The main objection to it comes 
from the wording of the sentence which launches the whole discussion. lt be- 
gins like this (987*13—15): “The Pythagoreans have spoken of the principles as 
two in the same way, but they have added this much, which is in fact peculiar 
to them... This formulation makes it clear that Aristotle sees them as adding 
something to the existing treatment of causes, not as substituting the formal 
for the efficient cause — which would surely be the obvious and necessary 
qualification to be introduced at this stage if they had indeed made the substi- 
tution. After he has spelled out a first 'addition' at some length, Aristotle rounds 
it off (On these issues, then, they made claims on these lines”), and then says: 
*... and they began also to talk about the “what is 1t?” and to give definitions” 
(987*19-2.1). Beginning to talk about the “what is 1?” and to propose definitions 
must surely be another of the additions Aristotle had in mind (the “and... also? 
pairs with a “both' introducing the clause that rounds offthe account of the first 
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addition). Certainly no previous Presocratic is recorded in Book A as having 
engaged in such a practice. Such talk could not be regarded as an addition to 
concern with the formal cause: being engaged with questions of formal causa- 
tion at any explicit level simply is a matter of asking the definitional question: 
“what is 1t?. 

While neither of the options we have so far reviewed seems to work, 1 
suggest that there is nonetheless a simple solution which allows us to accept 
that Aristotle means what the context leads us to expect when he says that the 
Pythagoreans speak of the principles as two “in the same way” What we need 
to notice, is the emphasis in his preamble to this account of Pythagoreanism on 
the way that, whatever principles their predecessors recognised, some thought 
they were unitary, others plural or a duality (duality is referred to where the efe 
ficient cause is concerned). Talk of duality is introduced not with regard to the 
question of how many of the four causes these thinkers managed to identify, 
but rather in reporting on how any one particular cause identified was treated 
— as unitary, or as two. The resemblance Aristotle wants to point out between 
the Pythagoreans and previous thinkers discussed (1 suggest) is that the former 
make the principle they recognise, namely, the limited and the unlimited, dual 
in the same way as some of their predecessors took whatever principle they 
were talking to be a duality — Empedocles love and strife (A 4 985*5—7), the 
atomists the full and the void (A 4 985*3-6), and most recently Parmenides 
the hot and the cold (A 5 986%32—3). In Empedocles, this principle was in due 
course identified explicitly as the efficient cause (A 4 985*30—1), but in the other 
two cases, Aristotle doesnt actually spell out which of his causes he thinks they 
map on to. 1 suppose he thought that in atomism, the full and the void function 
as material cause (cf. A 4 985” 10—13); and in discussing A s 986%6-8, l suggested 
that the limited and the unlimited were the Pythagorean elements he was there 
treating as material cause.*2 

What apparently interested Aristotle rather more was something about the 
logical and metaphysical structure of Pythagorean physics: something that made 
them much more like Platonists than the Presocratics he has been looking at so 
far in Book A. This is how he puts the point (987*15—19): 


They thought limited and unlimited were not certain other natures, such as fire or 
earth or anything else of that sort, but that the unlimited itselfand the one itself were 
the substance of the things of which they are predicated — that is why number is the 
substance of all things. 


40 The interpretation worked out in this paragraph is effectively an expansion of one of those can- 
vassed by Alexander: Alex. In Metaph. 47.37. It is rejected on insufficient grounds by Ross ad loc. 
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In other words, when we refer to something as one or unlimited, it is not that 
something — the referent — that is the substance, but the one or the unlimited. 
Like Platonists, the Pythagoreans take what is predicated, not what it is predi- 
cated of, as the true reality: note Aristotle's use of the expressions “the unlimited 
itself, the one itself, to bring this out — just as Plato did e.g. with “the equals 
themselves” in the Phaedo, to make the contrast with the sticks and stones of 
which the adjective is predicated (Phd. 74a—c).4 As with Platonists, this is a 
sort of separation” of what is predicated from what it is predicated of. But un- 
like Platonists, the, Pythagoreans do not assign one and unlimited (or One and 
Unlimited) to an intelligible domain distinct from the sensible world. Rather, 
they take them — limited and unlimited, and the one that is constituted from 
them (to recur to the formula at 986*18-21) — to be the fundamental realities 
in nature. 

Aristotle doesn't suggest that any of this Pythagorean talk is obscure. Indeed 
when he says at the outset that “up to the Italians and apart from them the 
others spoke rather obscurely” about causes (987*10—11),* there is more than 
half an indication that Pythagorean talk on the subject was reasonably clear. 
There is one very good reason why Aristotle should have thought that. As 1 
wrote some years ago:* “Self-conscious reflection about explanation does at 
last emerge in the one surviving major text of Presocratic philosophy in which 
ápxal as principles are introduced. This is a key passage (Fr.6) from the Py- 
thagorean Philolaus”. Here is what Philolaus wrote: 


About nature and harmony this is the position. The being of things, which is ever- 
lasting, and nature in itself admit of divine, not human knowledge — except that it 
was impossible for any of the things that exist and are known by us to have come 
into being, unless there preexisted the being of the things from which the world- 
order was composed, both the limiters and the unlimiteds. And since these principles 
(archaí) preexisted but were neither alike nor even akin, it would have been impos- 
sible for them to be ordered if harmony had not supervened — in whatever manner 
it came into being. 


4 See the classic discussion of this Platonic move in Owen 1968, 114-15, a paper delivered to the 
third Symposium Aristotelicum. Stephen Menn points out to me that Aristotle makes the parallel with 
Plato explicit in the next book (B4 1001*4—29). He further notes that, while in this and similar cases, the 
issue js put in terms of the question whether what is predicated depends on something else (its subject) 
for its existence, it is not tied to that way of articulating the matter, nor motivated by a general prefer- 
ence for predicates over subjects. 

4 For the text of this clause, see p. 161 n.39 above. It is usually supposed that by “the Italians”, 
Aristotle means just to refer to the Pythagoreans. My guess is that he is thinking of Alcmaeon and 
Parmenides, too. 

43 Schofield 1997, 222. 
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This is very likely the main text Aristotle has in mind at 987*15—17; and while 
it undoubtedly requires and repays commentary, it not only actually uses the 
expression ápxaí in the sense first principles”, but does so in a context which 
explains clearly enough what such ápxaí are: preexisting things... from which 
the world-order was composed? 

In reflecting on the logic which underlies this representation of the basics 
of the Pythagorean system, Aristotle can now help his reader better to under- 
stand not just that “number is the substance of all things” (as his initial account 
of mainstream Pythagoreanism at 985” 16-987*12 succeeded in doing), but how 
they came to embrace that position — and (something that is not dealt with in 
that account) why the elements of number play a key role in their system. His 
diagnosis is that they thought about the fundamental and most general attributes 
of things — limited and unlimited — and took these (not the things of which 
they are predicated) to be what we need to attend to in grasping why the world, 
together with everything in it, has the particular kind of order it exhibits. Since 
one and the numbers are for the Pythagoreans the prime spheres in which the 
presence of limited, in the form of the odd, and unlimited, in the form of the 
even, can be demonstrated (cf. Phys. 3 4 203*10—15),4* we now have the expla- 
nation of why number has to be the substance of everything else. The summary 
of Pythagorean ontology first articulated at 986*17—21 is both endorsed and 
provided with needed illumination. 

ln summing up his account of the limited, the unlimited, and the one, Ar- 
istotle says: On these issues, then, they made claims on these lines”. (987*19-20; 
the Greek verb is ámopárvoyua:). Again there is an implication of relative ex- 
plicitness and clarity. When he gets on to Pythagorean attempts at definition, 
he presumably means to give them some credit for trying, and again there 
is no complaint about obscurity. These are thinkers who are quite explicitly 
aware that defining is what they are doing.We are gradually emerging from the 
Presocratic fog. 

But the main thrust of Aristotle's remarks on Pythagorean definition is 
critical. The Pythagoreans did the job superficially, and they were muddled. 
The muddle specified appears to be the confusion of thinking that if a predi- 
cate applies to some subject in the first instance, that subject must provide the 


44 As Metaph. A $ 987*15—19 describes Pythagorean doctrine in terms designed to bring out its simi- 
larity with Platonism, so this Physics passage belongs to a context in which Aristotle explicitly compares 
Pythagoreans and Plato: Ph. 3 4 202P36-203*16, and contrasts them with the physicists: ibid. 203*16—18. 
Once again, the main point is that Plato and the Pythagoreans treat the unlimited as itself substance, not 
an accident of something else, whereas the physicists posit some other nature (water, air, or something 
intermediate) as substrate for the unlimited. 
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specification of its essence (987*%22-4). The commentators struggle to make 
- what Aristotle seems to have in mind here come out as a pertinent critique 
of Pythagorean definition. However the example he gives — supposing that 
because two is the first double, two constitutes the essence of double — is clear 
enough; and it does have the absurd consequence he claims, i.e. that every 
double is also two — so that the one thing (two) ends up as many” (987*24—7).4 
But the notion of identity they operate with, clearly left thern with no sense of 
embarrassment over this result — indeed presumably the opposite: if (say) ten is 
a double, it is so because it is two — two fives. +6 

It is not hard to see why Aristotle should have picked upon the two features 
of Pythagoreanism we have been discussing — (1) the “separate” substantial nature 
of the limited and the unlimited and the one, and (ii) the practice of definition 
of “what it is*— in the final section of his entire treatment of Presocratic thought. 
We are thereby readied to meet Socrates in the next chapter, who (i) enquired 
into the universal and (ii) was the first to fix his thought on definition (987P2-4: 
avoiding the Pythagorean superficiality, we infer). There of course Aristotle will 
make explicit comparison between Pythagorean 'imitation' or 'reproduction' of 
numbers (what I have been calling their “manifestation”) and Platonic “partici- 
pation' in the Forms (987? 10-13). In short, thinking about Pythagoreanism is a 
sort of preparation for engagement with the Socratic and Platonic contribution 
to the study of causes and principles we must next consider.*? 


45 Lam grateful to Stephen Menn for helping me to clarify my understanding of this passage. 

46 Moreover, the Pythagoreans appear to have identified two (Alex. In Metaph. 74.13) both with 
opinion (Sófa: one can make plausible conjectures why) and with effrontery (róAya: harder going). 

47 I thank Oliver Primavesi for comment and discussion of my first draft, and also for the stimulus 
of his work on the text of Book A and for further subsequent conversation and correspondence. A 
second draft was presented to André Laks's seminar in Paris in March 2010, and much benefited from 
discussion on that occasion. 1 have derived considerable profit from comments by Stephen Menn on 
this second draft, which was also the subject of extensive annotation by one of the readers for Oxford 
University Press — who favoured a very different interpretation of Pythagoreanism than 1 think Aristotle 
is proposing to us, but whose suggestions prompted me to sharpen my account of him at various points. 
Finally, I thank the Editor for a great deal of help of several kinds. 
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This celebrated chapter, wherein Aristotle introduces Plato's views on the first 
principles, has enjoyed an immense authority in the formation of our under- 
standing of Plato's philosophy. After all, who could better inform us on how to 
interpret Plato than his own talented disciple? In its first part, Aristotle offers 
a plausible account on how Plato came to develop the doctrine of the Forms. 
The second part, on the relation between numbers and Forms and on the ul- 
timate principles of whatever exists, has inspired numerous speculations on the 
“unwritten” doctrine of Plato. Everything has already been said on every line 
and word of this chapter in modern scholarship, and there is no reason to repeat 
it again. Hence 1 prefer to discuss some controversial issues about this chapter.* 


£ I will not offer a running commentary on the whole chapter, but only make comments on se- 
lected passages. 1 add, however, a translation of the entire text (modifying Ross's translation to make it 
more literal and thus — alas — destroying its literary qualities). The translation is based upon Primavesi's 
edition, which is included in this volume. 1 discuss the (few) passages where 1 do not follow Primavesi. 
In my commentary, Í rely on Bonitz 1849, Robin 1908, Ross 1924, Cherniss 1944, 177-98, Ross 1953, 
15464, Tricot 1953, Reale 1968, Annas 1976, Dorrie-Baltes 1996, Baustein 120.0, 1546, 448—51.Alexan- 
der's commentary remains of invaluable help (together with Dooley's (1989) translation and annotation). 
l am very much indebted to Stephen Menn, who commented on an earlier version of this chapter and 
made me reduce Cherniss' influence on my interpretation of A 6. Jan van Ophuijsen and Pieter d'Hoine 
deserve thanks for their careful reading of the last version. 
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1. Aristotle as “reader” of Plato 





Suppose Metaph. AG were the only testimony we had on Platos philosophy 
besides some fragments from lost dialogues: what an abstruse speculative phi- 
losopher Plato would look like, a sort of Pythagorean number fanatic, trying 
to explain everything from the combined influence of the One and the Great 
and the Small! Fortunately, we still have the full corpus of Platonic writings and 
we can compare what Aristotle says with what we read there. This is only very 
partially possible in the case of Anaxagoras and other pre-Socratic philosophers. 
Only in chapter A6 do we have a unique opportunity to confront what Ar- 
istotle makes of the philosophical views of his predecessors and what we can 
learn from reading their own texts. This confrontation is not very reassuring. If 
Aristotle gives such a misleading view of Plato, what should we think of what 
he says of his other predecessors, of whom we have little independent evidence? 
To be sure, Aristotle is not interested in an objective historical presentation, 
but reconstructs the views of his predecessors from his own perspective on the 
principles of all things. Besides, in this chapter he does not offer a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole of Platos philosophy, but only focuses on his account 
of the archai, and how it is similar to and different from that of his predecessors, 
and in particular the Pythagoreans. For this reconstruction, he uses what Plato 
has said on these issues in different dialogues and depends on the tradition 
within the Academy. But even considering his own philosophical perspective, 
one is often perplexed to notice how he manipulates the views of his predeces- 
sors to make them fit in with the Procrustean scheme of the four causes. 

Yet, we should not too easily reject Aristotle's testimony on Plato in order 
to save the Plato of the dialogues, who is dear to us.? After all, Aristotle was for 
a long time a member of the Academy and well informed about the ongoing 
debate about Plato's philosophy among his first students. He is the first known 
reader and interpreter of Plato's dialogues, which remain, also for modern 


? “The Metaphysics, as it stands, is a hopeless muddle in which no ingenuity of conjecture can find 
a certain order of thought. It is in particular quite impossible to determine how much of Aristotless po- 
lemic against ideal numbers and of his discussion of the supposedly intermediate mathematical number 
refers to Plato and how much only to the misunderstandings or developmients of Platonism in the 
Academy. Conjectures based on such a text cannot countervail the immense presumption that arises 
from the fact that the entire body of Plato's later writings exhibits no hint of a later doctrine ofideas and 
numbers and is for the most part preoccupied with other topics. Plato is the clearest and most explicit of 
writers. If he had had any new doctrine of ideas to inculcate he would have made it plain beyond mis- 
understanding”. Thus Paul Shorey in a review of Julius Stenzel, Zahl und Gestalt bei Platon und Aristoteles 
(1924), which he never read as “it is written in the most obscure style of abstract German metaphysics”. 
I thank Arnis Ritups for bringing it to my attention and for his critical reading of my contribution. 
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scholars, difficult to evaluate. An impressive list can be made of references to 
Platonic dialogues in Aristotle's works: there are long critical discussions of 
arguments, in particular from the Timaens (the dialogue quoted most often), 
explicit references, but also many implicit borrowings of phrases and arguments 
from almost all dialogues.3 In Metaph. A, one may find references and allusions 
to the Cratylus, Gorgias, Meno, Republic, Symposium, Parmenides, Phaedo, Protagoras 
and Theaetetus. Aristotle undoubtedly was an attentive reader of Plato's dia- 
logues. Yet, even Neoplatonic commentators with great sympathy for Aristotle, 
such as Simplicius, observe that Aristotle tends to take Plato's text literally, in 
its immediate, ordinary language sense. This may explain Aristotle's often sharp 
criticisms of Plato, which, however, as Simplicius believes, was never directed 
against Plato's fundamental views, which he shared. lt was meant to provoke 
Plato's readers not to remain on the surface of the text, but to search for a 
deeper meaning beyond the metaphors.* Yet sometimes one gets the impres- 
sion that Aristotle himself is such a “superficial reader”, never attempting to 
search for a deeper meaning. He does not pay much attention to the literary 
genre of the dialogues; he does not allow any mixture of playful elements into 
an argument; he does not even distinguish between myth and argument, for 
instance in his critique of the Phaedo myth at Meteor. B2, 35 $932£.5 What is 
more surprising, it often seems as if Aristotle had no inside information from 
Plato on how to interpret a dialogue, for instance on whether the narrative of 
the making of the world in the Timaeus should be taken as historical” or just 
as a didactic fiction. Arjstotle apparently attempts to explain Plato's texts as all 
subsequent readers of Plato have done until now, without having any privileged 
relation to the author of the dialogues. 

This last hypothesis may sound very implausible. After all, Aristotle was for 
years a member of the Academy. He may have attended some lectures” of Plato, 
and could have had personal one-to-one conversations with Plato himself. He 
must therefore have understood how the doctrines in the dialogues were re- 
lated to the views Plato put forward in his “lectures”.£ On one occasion Aris- 
totle even uses the celebrated expression Aypapa Sóyuara (Phys. 2091415) 


3 See the admirable survey in Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, sub verbo “Platon”, 598*9-99938. 

4 See e.g. Simplicius, In De Caelo, $18.23—25; 640.30-32 and Steel 1997, 1089, Baltussen 2008, 83, 
106, 131, and Golitsis 2008, 89ss. On the attempt to bring Plato and Aristotle into harmony, see Gerson 
2005 and Karamanolis 2006. 

5 See Steel 2012. 

6 Cf. Dillon 2003, 16-17: “Plato's immediate successors had a far more accurate perspective (...) 
on the relation of the dialogues to the serious ongoing work of the school than do we”The dialogues, 
“literary masterpieces though many of them are, were for Plato only “entertainments' — by no means 
devoid of substance, but certainly not straightforward presentations of his most serious speculations”. 
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when discussing Platos views on the material principle. It should be noticed, 
however, that he refers to these doctrines only indirectly, as év toig Aeyoyevors 
áypápors Sóyuac: (“in the so-called unwritten doctrines”).? The use of this 
expression seems to indicate that members of the Academy, probably after the 
death of Plato, used to refer in their discussions to a set of doctrines they at- 
tributed to Plato as his “unwritten doctrines”. Maybe a written version of these 
so-called “unwritten doctrines” existed and circulated in the school, as we also 
know other references to esoteric doctrines, for instance in De Anima 404? 19. 
But one cannot deduce from this reference to “unwritten doctrines” that Aris- 
totle had heard Plato “lecture” on these doctrines, as it is sometimes suggested.* 
There is of course the well-known anecdote about Plato's lecture on the Good, 
which Aristotle used to tell as a warning against lecturing for a non-informed 
public. This may have been a lecture wherein Plato set out his views on the 
first principles. Without denying that Aristotle may have had access to a source 
about Plato's doctrines not found in the dialogues, 1 remain sceptical towards 
attempts to reconstruct an unwritten doctrine of Plato with the help of bits 
of arguments and critical comments taken from quite different contexts in Ar- 
istotle.2 The difficulty of such a project is aggravated by the fact that Aristotle 
does not just quote Plato, but constructs Plato's doctrines, integrating into a 
single doctrine what is said in different contexts, attributing to him views that 
are probably no more than inferences from what Plato said. As a matter of fact, 
there is not a large set of “unwritten doctrines” that we can with any certainty 
deduce from Aristotle's arguments. The doctrine of “the Great and the Small” 


7 Aristotle sometimes uses the expression év toíg Aeyoyévo1s (xadouyévors) for references with 
uncertain attributions. Cf. HA 563*18 (Ev toi Movcatov Aeyoyiévors Emeor) and De An. 41028 (Ev toíe 
"Oppixois xadovyevors Eneor ); and De gen. an. 734*19 (év toi kadouyévors 'Oppéws Émeor); cf. also 
De Xenophane 980%. But see also De An. 404"19 (év toig mepi pidocopías Aryopévors), which most 
scholars, however, take as a reference to a lost work of Aristotle with this title. 

3 When an author refers to unwritten lectures' he himself attended, he will rather talk about ¿v 
taig áypápors cuvovciais and never add “the so-called”. See for example Proclus' reference to what 
he learned from his master Syrianus both in his unpublished lectures and in his commentaries: Proclus, 
Theol. Plat. 1, 42,13—14: Ev talg áypápors cuvovoíars «ai év taig mepi toUrwv rpayyuaretars. See also [n 
Tim. 2, 213,20; In Parm. y, 1033,13. Simplicius and Philoponus interpret év tois Aeyopévors dypáqors 
Sóyyad1 as meaning év taig áypápors ouvovoíans, i.e. in the lectures “on the Good”. See Simpl., ln 
Phys. s42.10-23 and Philoponus, In Phys. 521.8—11. In the celebrated anecdote about Plato's lecture on 
the Good, Aristoxenus (Harm. El. 11, 30-1) uses even the Peripatetic term áxpóaow for Plata's lecture. 
It remains doubtíul whether Plato ever gave any lectures' in the Academy: see Cherniss 1945, 72ff. and 
Ross 1951, 142ffF.. 

2 Cf. Dillon 2003, 17:“by looking at Aristotle's evidence with a properly critical eye, one can deduce 
a body of doctrine which is, in its main lines at least, coherent and reasonable”. 1 am more sceptical about 
this possibility. For the debate on Plato unwritten doctrine, see the survey of Richard 1986, Frede 1997, 
Appendix 111, 40317, and Erler 2007, 40629. 
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undoubtedly comes from that source, as Aristotle himself acknowledges. Apart 
from this doctrine, most of what Aristotle says about Platos philosophy could 
come from his own reading and interpretation of arguments in the dialogues.** 


2. Influenced by Cratylus? 


Having been from his youth acquainted first! with Cratylus and the Heraclitean 
doctrines, that all sensible things are always fowing and that there is no knowledge 
about them, these views he held also later. (987?32-33) 


Regarding the truth they were convinced by the Heraclitean arguments, that all sen- 
sible things are always flowing, so that if knowledge or wisdom is to have an object, 
there must be, besides the sensible, some other natures which remain; for there is no 
knowledge of what is lowing. (M 4, 1078? 13-17) 


They thought that the particulars in the sensible world are flowing and none of then 
remains, but that the universal exists apart from these and is something different. 
(M 9, 1086*37-P2) 


Aristotle's account is the only evidence we have about an influence of Heraclitus” 
pupil Cratylus on the young Plato; all other testimonies in antiquity depend on 
this text. Aristotle's testimony is therefore “a singularly precious reconstruction 
of his master's intellectual formation”, as D. Sedley said, but about the “bio- 
eraphical datum” it contains, there is little or no certainty.'? Some scholars infer 
from this text that Plato in his youth was a “disciple” of Cratylus.3 This is an 
implausible supposition and not even confirmed by Aristotle's text.'* Aristotle 


10 See Ross 1951, 14353, who examines “nine passages in which Aristotle might be thought to be 
referring to sources, other than the dialogues, of his knowledge of Platos views”. 

1 “Arst”: this can only mean that Plato first conversed with Cratylus, then with Socrates. Surprisingly, 
in later biographies (as in D.L. 111 6) it is said that Plato attended Cratylus “after the death of Socrates”. 

12 Sedley 2003, 17. 

13 In later biographical surveys, Plato is presented as a “student” of Cratylus: see DL m 6, Apuleius, De 
Plat. 1 2; Proleg. in Plat. 4.49 ed.Westerink; Olymp., In Alc. 2. 869. This view is still shared by Ross 1, 159: 
“Plato studied under Cratylus at Athens, but the vivid and contemptuous picture which he gives (Theaet. 
179d-180d) of the Heraclitean school depicts it as still, in 399 sc, located in Ephesus”. 1£, however, the 
Heraclitean school” was in Ephesus, it is implausible to suppose that Cratylus was “teaching' Heraclitean 
doctrines in Athens. Besides, Cratylus (as described in the dialogue) was much younger than Socrates 
and therefore not much older than Plato. Ross 1951, 155 is more vague: “Aristotle describes Plato as 
having associated with Cratylus”. Mouraviev 1994, $056 believes that Cratylus was born about 450 and 
could be 20 years older than Plato. But he leaves the question open “sur la nature exacte du rapport: 
maítre-éléve? compagnon alné-cadet? orateur-auditeur? simple familier?”; c'est influence exercée par 
Vhéraclitisme du premier sur le second ... qui importe le plus”. 

14 978%32: ovyyevópevos mpúrov Kparúli». ouyyevópievos is replaced by avvidns yevópevos in the 
B-version. Evyylyvopa: has the general meaning of “to meet, to keep company with, to converse with.” 
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only notices that Plato was from his youth acquainted with Heraclitean views 
through his contact with Cratylus and that he held these views also later. In the 
parallel accounts in M 4 and M 9, the name of Cratylus is not mentioned. That 
Aristotle had this information about Cratylus' influence on the young Plato 
directly from his master cannot be excluded. There are, however, good reasons 
to argue that Aristotle's account of Cratylus and his Heraclitean views is based 
on his reading of Plato's dialogue Cratylus.'5 Aristotle summarizes these views as 
holding that “all sensible things are always lowing” (05 árrávrwv tv atodntów 
ási peóvrwv) and that therefore “there is no knowledge about them”. This is 
precisely the doctrine attributed to Heraclitus by Socrates in the last section of 
the Cratylus: “all things are flowing (mávra pei) and nothing remains” (402ac); 
“no single thing is stable or steadfast but everything is always flowing and 
moving and full of every kind of motion and coming to be” (411035). Many 
scholars, however, have serious doubts as to whether Heraclitus actually ever 
defended the radical flux theory which is attributed to him by Plato not only in 
the Cratylus, but also in Theaetetus 179c—181b (where the flux theory defended 
by the “comrades of Heraclitus” and “the men of Ephesus” is discussed).*ó Even 
the reference to the celebrated river dictum in the Cratylus (“Heraclitus says 
somewhere [rov] that all things move and nothing stands still, and, likening the 
things that are to the stream of a river, he says that you could not step twice 
into the same river” [402a]) is taken by many scholars not as a literal quotation, 
but as a free Platonic adaptation of the original river fragment(s) such as fr. 12: 
“Upon those who step into the same rivers different and again different waters 
flow”.,'? Probably a form of this radical flux theory (attributed to Heraclitus) 
circulated in intellectual circles in Athens at the time of Platos youth. It may 
have been a familiar topic in discussions and there are even references to it in 


The term is sometimes used for “to converse with a master”, which should not be taken in the strict 
sense of becoming a student in a school. The verb has also sexual connotations (“to have sexual inter- 
course with”). Plato sometimes uses the term with this connotation when describing how young men 
want to “converse” with famous sophists in order to become “full” with their ideas. See Theaet. 1goda, 
Prot. 318d2, etc. The P-version may be infiuenced by Alexander's paraphrase 49.21 (auvidns aúrd) 
yevópievos. But even cuvidns with dative need not necessarily be taken as referring to someone being 
somebody disciple in a school (see Allan apud Sedley [2003, 17, n. 37]). 


15 For doubts about the historicity of Aristotle's account, see Kirk 1951, Kirk 1954, 370=5, [cf. the 
reply to Kirk by Allan 1954]; Marcovich 1966; Marcovich 1967; Kahn 1996, 81-3; and Colvin 2007. A 
radical partisan of the historical authenticity of Aristotle's account is Mouraviev 1994. A recent qualified 
defence comes from Sedley 2003, 16-18. According to Sedley, Plato organized the discussion between 
Socrates and Cratylus in the second part of the dialogue as “a confrontation between two primary com- 
ponents in his own intellectual formation” (16). 

16 See Kirk, Marcovich, Colvin mentioned in n. 15.A strong defender of the traditional attribution 
of the Aux doctrine to Heraclitus is Mouraviev 1994, $08 and 2000. 

17 See Kirk 1954, 367. 
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literature.** To be sure, Heraclitus himself insisted on the permanent change of 
all things, but he never made a connection between radical mobilism and the 
impossibility of knowledge. On the contrary, his whole endeavour was to un- 
derstand the logos “that all is one” (fr. $0). And Heraclitus certainly never talked 
about aicdnrá as if they were opposed to another kind of reality, the Forms. 
This is all a Platonic construct such as we find it in the Cratylus. 

The view that Aristotle attributes in A 6 to Plato as depending on Cratylus” 
influence, namely that, if all things are in permanent change (as Heraclitus 
holds), knowledge is only possible i£it is about other objects than the sensible, is 
defended by Socrates in the final part of the Cratylus. For knowledge to be pos- 
sible, Socrates argues, tt must be about what really is, what never departs from its 
form, but always remains identical. “If there is always that which knows and that 
which is known, if there are such things as the beautiful, the good, and each one 
of the things that are, it doesnt appear to me that these things can be at all like 
flowing or motion”(440b4-—c1). Socrates, therefore, suggests that we had better 
give up Heraclitus' views and accept that there are beings which are permanent 
and identical, but Cratylus is not ready to do this. It is remarkable that it is not 
Cratylus himself, a disciple of Heraclitus, who teaches Socrates this radical flux 
doctrine, but Socrates, who introduces this doctrine to the young Cratylus and 
shows him that it makes all knowledge impossible, hoping — in vain — that he 
may reconsider his philosophical allegiance to Heraclitus. This again shows that 
the whole doctrine is a Platonic construct and not a view of Cratylus by which 
Plato may have been influenced in his youth. It is indeed striking to what ex- 
tent Aristotle's formulation of Heraclitus” views in A 6 depends on this reading 
of the Cratylus. One may compare: 


Crat. 439C2—3: dos ióvtwvV árTávrwv del «al peóvtwv 


Metaph. 987*33: xs áravrwv tv alodntov del peóviwv 


To summarize, that Plato was from his youth familiar with radical forms of 
Heraclitean cosmology is plausible: after all the flux theory was a popular topic 
in discussions, and Plato refers to it as a well known doctrine in the Cratylus and 
Theaetetus. But it is the Platonic Socrates who argued that the flux theory ulti- 
mately makes all knowledge impossible, including sense perception (see Theaet. 
1810-1830). It is also the Platonic Socrates who suggested that the only way to 
escape the relativism following from this doctrine is to admit the existence of 
permanent Forms. On reading the Cratylus, Aristotle must have inferred that 


13 See Mansfeld, 1983; Colvin, 2007, 
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Plato developed his doctrine of the Forms from his familiarity with Cratylus in 
his youth and his acquaintance with Socrates. There is no need to suppose that 
Aristotle had this information from another source than the dialogue, from oral 
communication of Plato himself, for instance. 


3. Plato radicalizing Socrates” approach: 
Forms separate from sensible things 


Socrates, on the other hand, was occupied with ethical matters, not at all with the 
whole of nature, but was seeking in them what is universal and was the first to 
fix his thought on definitions; [Plato], accepting him,*? assumed for the above sort 
of reason?” that this is done?* with regard to other things and not some sensible 
thing; for a common definition is impossible of a sensible object, as they are always 
changing. This [man]??, then, called this sort of beings “ideas”, and the sensible things, 
[he said], exist beside these?3 and are all named after these. For the many things that 
have the same name as the Forms, exist through participation (987*%32—b1). 


19 987P4 Exeivov ámoSefápevos. Exeivov can only refer to Socrates. The verb ároSéxopar is often 
used in the sense of accepting a doctrine from someone (with accusative and genitive). As noted in 
L=S, it can also have the meaning of “accept someone as a teacher” (2). See Xenophon, Mem. 4.1.1.2 
ároSexopevovs éxeivov: “accepting him (sc. Socrates) as teacher”. This must also be the meaning here. 

20 9874 814 1Ó to1oÚrov: literally “because of such”. I follow Bonitz's explanation “propter insitas et 
fixas animo Heracliteas opiniones”, but Ross (referring to Apelt) has another view: “a nearer reference 
may be found for the words in the clause beginning áSúvatov yáp. Similar instances of tovodrov refer- 
ring forward and being taken up by yáp are found in B 998*10, E 102622, De An. 408*1”. (1, 159). But 
Rosss examples are only for the use of rowodros. The instances of $14 to tovodrov all refer backward. 
This must also be the case here. 

21 b4 toúro yiyvópievov: this, i.e. fixing one's thought on definitions. 

2 9877 ogruws (obrog E) odv rá Ev. All manuscripts except E read obrws (“sic” in all versions of 
the Latin translation). Only E has odros, which is the reading adopted by Bekker, Ross and Jaeger. 1f we 
keep obruc, we should translate: “In this manner, then, he [Plato] called ...” One should notice, however, 
that the B editor modified the sequence of particles in the following section and wrote oUrws. tá ev 
odv because he connected oUrws with the previous peraBadkóvrwv and started a new sentence with tá 
uév odv. As Pantelis Golitsis confirms (personal communication), the two main P manuscripts(Ab, M) 
put a punctuation mark between oUrws and tá ev odv. In one branch of the B family [7] odv is simply 
deleted. Even Bekker, Bonitz and Christ thought it necessary to intervene in the text: they write pEv 
odv rá. In my view it is difficult to keep the reading oUrws in this context. Against Primavesi 1 follow, 
with Bekker, Ross and Jaeger, the reading of E obros. 

23 b8 mapa tavra: “It may be doubted whether the current interpretation of mapa tadra as “apart 
from the Ideas” is the right one. It involves the supplying of elvaz after trapá tara. This, however, is dif- 
ficult; it is more natural to take A£yzodas with mapa rabra as well as with kará tadra, and to translate 
“and he said the sensibles were called after these and were called what they were called by virtue of their 
relation to these” (1,161). Ross's argument is not convincing. lt is not so difficult to supply eiva1 after 
napa tatra. Besides, the construction of A£yzodar with mapá is more appropriate for mapúvuja (as 
Ross admits). If one follows Ross interpretation, an essential part of Aristotle's account is lost, namely 
that according to Plato the Forms exist separate from the sensible entities. I keep therefore the current 
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Socrates, on the other hand, was studying moral virtues and was the first to search for 
universal definitions of them. For among the natural [philosophers] Democritus had 
only touched on the subject to a small extent and defined somehow the hot and the 
cold. The Pythagoreans had done this before for a few things, whose definitions they 
connected with numbers: for instance, what is opportunity, justice, or marriage. But 
Socrates had good reason to search for what something is, for he was inquiring into 
syllogistic reasoning and what something is serves as starting-point for syllogisms. For 
there was as yet none of the dialectical power which enables people even without 
knowledge of what something is to examine contraries and whether the knowledge 
of contraries is the same.?4Two things may be rightly ascribed to Socrates, inductive 
arguments and universal definitions, which are both related to the starting-point of 
knowledge; but Socrates did not make the universals or the definitions separate; they, 
however, gave them separate existence, and this sort of beings they called ideas. This 
committed then, almost by the same reasoning, to postulace ideas for every universal 
term.25 (M 4, 1078* 17-34) 


That Socrates gave an impulse to the development of the doctrine ofthe Forms 
by his search for definitions in ethical matters is a conclusion that can easily be 
drawn from reading the Platonic dialogues. In the parallel text in M 4, which 
constitutes a later rewriting of A6, Aristotle insists even more on the great 
merits of Socrates in his investigation of the principles of reasoning, stressing 
also the role of “inductive arguments” in the search for definitions.?% Further 
in A 6, Aristotle also explains the introduction of the doctrine of the Forms as 
consequent upon Plato's practice in dialectic (which previous philosophers had 
not yet developed) and his “investigation within the domain of discourse” (thv 
ev tos Aóyo1s oxébiv 087”31). Commentators note that Aristotle may hint here 
at a passage in Phaedo ggd—100a, where Socrates declares that he will undertake 
“a second voyage” after having given up all attempts to explain the world in a 
teleological manner: “So 1 thought 1 must have recourse to propositions and 
examine in them the truth of beings”(oxomerv év toíg Aóyo1g Tú Óvtwv Tmv 


interpretation as “apart from the ideas” (which is also endorsed by Alexander, 50,14—15), though I have 
to admit with Reale (1,175): “per lo piu Arist. si esprimeri in senso inverso: dirá cioe che le Ídee sono 
tapa tá alodnrá”. Cf. the parallel in m 4, 107816.An anonymous referee defended Ross's interpretation 
by observing that the sensible things can never be said to be “separate” from the Forms as the Forms are 
separate from them. The sensible things are in fact wholly dependent upon the Forms. Í agree, but one 
should not take mapa tabra in the strict sense of xwprora. Aristotle just claims that the sensible things 
exist beside” the Forms. 

24 About the interpretation of this sentence, see the literature mentioned by Mansfeld 2008, 346, 
n. 34. As Stephen Menn told me, Aristotle is ironizing against contemporary dialecticians who pretend 
to discuss these questions without even knowing what things are. 

25 1 follow Lawson-Tancred 2004 in the translation of the last sentence. 

26 For a discussion of how Aristotle evaluates Socrates” contribution to philosophy, see Mansfeld 
2008. 
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dGAndeav). Ross (172-3) refers also to Metaph. Á 1, 10692628, where Aristotle 
confronts the views of the ancients, who posit particular bodies, such as fire, 
as first causes, with contemporary philosophers, who rather consider “the uni- 
versal genera” as principles and essences “owing to their dialectical investiga- 
tion” (Sta TO Aoyixis Entel). 

In the parallel account, in M 4, Aristotle explicitly states that Socrates never 
made the universals separate entities, though he gave the impetus to such a 
doctrine. This is repeated in M9: “Socrates gave the impulse to this theory, as 
we said before, because of the definitions, but he did not separate universals 
from individuals; and in this he thought rightly, i.e. in not separating them” 
(1086*2—5). In Aristotle's view, it is Plato who made this unfortunate step and 
thus made the whole doctrine problematic. That Socrates himself never sepa- 
rated the universals, is a claim Aristotle could not have made from just reading 
Plato's dialogues. As we know, it is often Socrates himself who proposes the 
doctrine of the Forms and he refers to it as his well-known theory. This is so 
in the Phaedo and the Republic, but also in the Parmenides, where the doctrine 
is proposed by the young Socrates. Aristotle's clear testimony in M4 is of the 
greatest importance in distinguishing the Platonic Socrates from the “historical” 
Socrates. Here Aristotle undoubtedly has information on Socrates beyond what 
he could have learned from just reading the Platonic dialogues, but whether he 
had it from Plato himself, remains uncertain. Aristotle may have come to this 
conclusion by comparing the way Plato represents Socrates in his dialogues, 
with other Socratic dialogues, such as those of Xenophon, where Socrates in- 
deed does not advocate such a doctrine. 

Whether Plato made the ideas “separate' and in what sense is a controversial 
claim among scholars. In Parm. 130bff. Plato has Parmenides argue that the 
doctrine of the separation of the Forms leads to absurdities. Apart from that 
dialogue, Plato does not use the vocabulary of separation for the Forms, though 
he does use it to indicate the transcendence of the soul over the body. But the 
fact that Plato found it necessary to criticize in the Parmenides the claim that the 
Forms are separate from the sensible things, shows that this conclusion could 
be inferred from his arguments. That Plato named these separate entities “ideas” 
(¡Segal or ein) and claimed that the many particular things exist by “participa- 
tion” in these ideas and are named after them, corresponds again to what we 
find in the dialogues.?7 The last sentence, however, poses multiple problems of 


27 On the use ofthe vocabulary ofiSgar or eíSn in the dialogues, see Motte-Rutten-Somville 2003. 
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interpretation, as is shown by the divergence in the manuscript tradition, re- 
flected in modern editions.? 


987P9-10: xatá pédeEw ydp sivar rá Moka Trúv ovvwvótwv [óuvupa] toi idear. 


There are two problems with this sentence: (1) how can the many sensible 
things be both ouvwvuja and óuwvuua with the Forms; one of the two terms 
is redundant and seems to have been added to explain or correct the other; 
(2) the use of the genitive form túÓv ouvwvóuwv. The full text is found in the 
manuscripts of the a group, in a subgroup of the $ tradition, and in the Latin 
translation by James of Venice (retained also by the composita). In the main 
manuscripts of the $ tradition, in the Arabic tradition and in the Latin anonyma 
(not changed by Moerbeke) óuwvuja is lacking. There is no trace of ÓuWwvuyua 
in Alexander and Asclepius either. Bekker, Bonitz, Christ, Cherniss [(1944) 178, 
n.102] and Primavesi follow the $ version and have troAA4 tó ouUvWvótwv 
without óuwvoua. Thus also Ross in his first edition (1924), but he deletes 
[tots £íSzorwv] (following Gillespie); in the second edition (1953) he keeps toig 
giSeorv and writes toka óuwvuya toíg siSsorv [see also (1951) 154, n.2]. Jaeger 
deletes [rmoAká tv ovvwvójwv] as a superfluous addition, but keeps óuwWvuja. 
Apparently, no editor gives the full text as attested in the a tradition. As the 
genitive TV OUVWvVÓpwV is preserved in the whole manuscript and translation 
tradition, there are strong reasons to keep it in the text. It is the addition of 
Ouwvujua in the tradition that is suspect, as it is not known to Alexander and 
Asclepius either. A later scholar may have added Opwvuya in the margin or 
above the line because in bis view this term corresponds more to the Platonic 
usage than cvvovujua. But let us first see what the meaning is oftá moAka tú 
ovvwvújwv and how we have to construe the genitive. Alexander may be our 
guide, as he formulates three different interpretations to make sense of this dif- 
ficult text. 

Alexander first remarks that Aristotle added the genitive phrase tíWv guv- 
wvópwv toíg eíSzorv to explain in what sense one must take the “many things” 
(tá roAMd) that exist through participation. He also notices that the expression 
“synonymous with the Forms” is equivalent with “synonymous with the Forms 
that are synonymous with them”. Alexander may have noticed that Aristotle 
usually characterizes the separate Forms as synonymous with the many things 
(for instance in A 9, 990%6), whereas in this passage he calls the many things 
themselves synonymous with the Forms. Yet, both modes of synonymy imply 


23 On the interpretation of this text, see Bonitz 1849, 90, Robin 1908, 605-8 and n.26, Ross, 1612. 
On the homonymy and synonymy of the Forms, see also Owen 1986, Fine 1993, 144—S1, Shields 1999. 
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one another. Having explained the meaning of synonymy with the Forms, he 
gives three different interpretations of the genitive construction. (1) Aristotle 
may have said “most (tá moAAd ) of the synonymous with the Forms”, because 
“they [i.e. the Platonists] did not admit that there are Forms of all sensible 
things”. There are indeed no Forms corresponding to a class of synonymous 
things that exist by relation or that are contrary to nature, and there are cer- 
tainly no Forms of evil things. By making this suggestion, Alexander may have 
been influenced by the middle Platonist discussion on the extent of the realm 
of the Forms.? Ross (following Bonitz) rejects this explanation, because it 
runs counter to what Aristotle said one line before, namely, that “all sensible 
things are named after the Forms”.Therefore, moAkA4 cannot mean here “most” 
as opposed to “all”. (2) Alexander's second interpretation avoids this difficulty. 
tá moAAd stands for the sensible things, which may be called moAA4 when 
compared to the one Form in which they participate. The genitive is no longer 
understood as partitive, but as defining tá moAá : “the many, which are syn- 
onymous with the Forms, exist by participation in them”. Bonitz follows this 
interpretation: “Explicandum tá moMd ex notissimo illo Platonis usu, quod 
singulas res sensibiles et ideam cui subiiciantur opponit inter se tamquam tá 
moAká et to Ev, cf. Plato de Rep. 5962; Phaedr. 265d; Phaed. 78d al.). Qualia 
sint illa tá oAá definitur per genitivum túv ovvwvójwv, appositionis instar 
additum, quasi dicat tá moAkAa4 4 ouvwvuyá éori tois eíSzorv.* (89-90) Gillespie 
(1915, 151) calls such a defining use of the genitive “intolerably harsh” and Ross 
himself calls it in his commentary (1924) “impossible”. (3) Alexander comes 
with a third solution. “One could also understand the text in this way: for the 
many things exist by participation in the Forms, but these many are those that 
are synonymous with one another, for the things that are many and synony- 
mous with one another have their being by participation in one Idea. For not 
all things participate in one Idea, but only as many as are of the same kind 
(Ouos197) and synonymous with one another”.2" With this solution, Alexander 
wants to avoid a possible objection. How could Aristotle in a report of the 
opinion of Plato have said that the sensible things are “synonymous” with the 
ideas, thus suggesting that they have the same being? Aristotle should have said 
that the Platonic Forms only have a name in common, and thus that they are 
“homonymous”, not that they are “synonymous”. As a matter of fact, Plato 
himself says that the Forms are “homonymous” with the sensible things that 
have come to be in reference to them.3" If Aristotle in this report talks about 


22 On the Platonic discussion on the extent of the realm of the Forms, see d'Hoine 2006. 

39 Alex., In Metaph. 51.711 (translation Dooley, modified at the end). 

31 Cf. Parm. 133d3, Tim. s2a5, Soph. 234b7; in other places Plato uses the term Emuvopía: cf. Parm. 
130€6, Phaed 102b1-2. 
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“synonymous”, it should mean not “synonymous with the Forms”, but “syn- 
onymous with one another”. In fact the many sensible things in one class are 
of the same kind and synonymous with one another, though they are homony- 
mous with the Forms. If, however, one follows Alexander's third solution and 
understands táyv oUvwWvÚpwv as tv ouvwvóuwv [áAAñAorg] it becomes dif- 
ficult to construe the dative tois £íSeoiv. Should it then be deleted as Gillespie 
quoted by Ross thought?3? Or should one follow the a tradition and keep 
ójWwvupa inserted between tú cuvwvóuwv and toíg giózorv and translate as 
Tricot suggests (57, n. 2): “La pluralité des choses, qui sont univoques entre elles, 
sont, par la participation, équivoques á l'égard des Idées”? 

As we have said, the main reason Alexander had for this third solution is 
that he wanted to prevent Aristotle from saying what he should not have said, 
namely that according to Plato the many things are synonymous with the Forms. 
He should have said that they are homonymous with the Forms (as in A 9, 99006 
where the Platonic idea is called ÓuWwvuyuóv Ty). However, when Plato employs 
the term “homonym”, he does not use it in the strict sense (as defined by Aris- 
totle in Cat. 1, said of things which have only the name in common not the def- 
inition of being corresponding to it). Plato just wants to say that ideas and their 
imitations have a name in common. This does not imply that they only have the 
name in common. Therefore, even Alexander feels the need to correct what he 
first said: “Perhaps even according to Plato the ideas are not [merely] homony- 
mous with the things referred to them, but are synonymous [with them]; for in 
the passages where he uses the term ójwvopa he might be using it in a more 
common sense instead of ouvwvujua. For if the things that are referred to the 
Idea are not made like it in formula and form, in what other respect could they 
be [made like it]?” Hence, Plato too should have admitted that the many things 
are synonymous with the Forms in the Aristotelian sense of 'synonymy”.“For if 
it is in virtue of their form that individual men are like the Idea [of man], itself 
nothing but form, their definition too would be the same as that of the Idea.”33 
As a matter of fact, Aristotle himself understood the Platonic doctrine this way, 
as if the Forms were synonymous with the sensible things, as can be inferred 
from his criticism in Ag, 9903499138. In B2, 9973-14 Aristotle argues that 


32 Gillespie 1915, 151 noted that jédeftv requires a genitive and proposed to understand tv gu- 
vovópwv as this genitive and excise toic eíSgzorv. He translates: “the many (sensibles) exist by participa- 
tion in their vvvwWwuja, the Forms”. See Ross, 162. L agree with Cherniss 1944 (179, n. 102) that pédegiv 
does not require a genitive. In his revised edition, Ross abandoned Gillespie solution. 

33 Alex., ln Metaph. 51.13-22, translation Dooley modified. Syrianus sarcastically notices that in 
insisting so much on the synonymous relation between Forms and participants, the commentator comes 
in conflict with Aristotle whom he is supposed to explain. See Syrianus, ln Metaph. 23,25—34 and Ma- 
digan 1986, 151.The reference, however, is not to Alexander 196,31—197,28 as suggested in n. 4, though 
Syrianus says that he is referring to Alexander's commentary ad loc., but to the argument on p. 51.13-22. 
On Syrianus, see Cardullo 2003 and Opsomer 2004. 
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the doctrine of the Forms leads to the absurd view that the intelligible Forms 
have the same-being-as the sensible things except that they are eternal (which 
is like making the gods eternal anthropomorphic beings).34 But if one does 
not admit that the ideas and the participants have the same essence (eidos), 
they will just be homonymous, as Aristotle argues in A 9, 991*5-8.35 That the 
Forms are just homonymous with the sensible things, is not a view Aristotle 
would attribute to Plato himself, but an “undesirable consequence” following 
from his doctrine. In A 6, however, where he is stating Plato's view without yet 
criticizing him, he has no problems in using the term ovvovuja to indicate 
that according to Plato the multiple things share not only their name but also 
their being with the Forms.3ó That according to Aristotle, Plato considered the 
Forms as synonymous with the participants is also implied in the conclusion of 
the argument at 1 10:“It is clear, then, that there cannot be Forms such as some 
maintain, for then of man one would be perishable and another imperishable. 
Yet the Forms are said to be specifically the same as the particulars and not ho- 
monymous. But things which differ in kind (geneí) are farther apart than those 
which differ in form” .?7 

Aristotle's argument forces us to admit either the synonymy or homonymy 
of the Forms, both alternatives leading to absurdities. The Neoplatonists, how- 
ever, thought that there was a media via between both extreme options. In his 
commentary on the homonyma passage in Parm. 133% Proclus notices: 


One may note that “man” is properly said of the intelligible Form, but not properly 
and not quite truly of the sensible [man]. Therefore names, if they are really rational 
(logíka) images of things, refer primarily to the immaterial Forms, and secondarily to 
sensible things. Hence it is from there that things here have both their being and their 
name (epónymian) (...) Yet many have thought that Plato applies the same names both 
to intelligible and to sensible things, according to some synonymously, according 
to others homonymously. In my opinion, however, he uses them homonyniously, 
though in a different way and not as those last mentioned had presumed. For 'man' 
is not homonymous in the sense of a bare name applied to two different things, but 
as being primarily a likeness of the intelligible reality, and secondarily of the sensible 
thing.3$ 


34 See also Top. vI 10, 148*14-22. 

35 See in this volume Frede, pp. 2836. 

36 See Ross, 162: “In 990'6, 991*6, where Aristotle is criticising the ideal theory, he calls the Form 
Ouwvvyiov, implying that it has no real common nature with the particulars. (...) here, where he is only 
stating the theory, he has no objection using the word which implies the common nature that Plato 
thought there was”. Ross actually reformulates what he read in Bonitz, 90-91. 

37 1 10, 1059*10—13, translation Ross modified. 

38 See In Parm. TV 851.422 ed. Steel. See van den Berg 2008, 819, and in particular 84. Proclus as 
usually follows Syrianus' views (see n.33 above). 
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4. A Pythagorean Plato? 


One of the most striking features of this chapter is Aristotle's attempt to situate 
Plato's views on the first principles within the Pythagorean tradition, thus re- 
ducing his originality. This is evident from the very first lines of A6, which 
connect Plato's philosophy with that of the “Ttalians”. 


After the philosophies we have mentioned came Plato's enterprise (mpayyareia), fol- 
lowing these in many respects, but having peculiarities ((81a) which set it apart from 
the philosophy of the Italians. (987*29-31) 


By the “Ttalians” Aristotle here refers to one particular school, the Pythagoreans, 
and not to all philosophers from Italy.39 Aristotle uses the expression “Ital- 
lans” to refer to the Pythagoreans also elsewhere: see 987*10, 988%26, Meteor. 
342230 and De Caelo 293*%20: oi tmepi tiv TraMíav kadodevor Mudayóperor. 
In late Antiquity, however, the term “Italians” is often used in a broader sense, 
including also the BEleatics.* In fact, it would have been more correct to in- 
clude also Parmenides under the main influences on Plato, as the confronta- 
tion with the Parmenidean thesis of the one immobile Being undoubtedly 
played a role in the development of the theory of the Forms.*' Aristotle does 
not immediately specify what Plato's original contribution (($ia) vis-á-vis the 
Pythagoreans is, but, from what follows, it must be the introduction of the 
doctrine of the Forms, as is also acknowledged further in 987931. Yet Aristotle 
somehow reduces the importance of this innovation by insisting on similarities 
between Plato's doctrine of the Forms and the Pythagorean doctrine of num- 
bers. Whereas the Pythagoreans explain all things through numbers present in 
them, Plato talks about participation in the Forms. In talking about jédeg1, 
Aristotle says, Plato only made a terminological change: 


Regarding 'participation' he only changed the name; for the Pythagoreans say that be- 
ings exist by “imitation” of numbers, Plato that they exist by participation”, changing 
the name. But what this participation or imitation of the Forms could be they left an 
open question. (98710-14) 


39 See Cherniss 1944, 177, 1. 100. 

40 Thus Diogenes Laertius (1 13-15) distinguishes two traditions in the history of philosophy, the 
lonian and the Italian, the latter starting with Pythagoras, but also comprehending Parmenides and his 
school. We find the same historical perspective in Proclus, ln Parm.1 629.17—630,10; 659.21-660.11. 

41 Interestingly, Diogenes Laertius (111 6) notices that Plato not only studied with Cratylus but also 
with “Hermogenes, a follower of Parmenides” (see also Prol. In Plat. 4.56, where “Hermippos' is an error 
for “Hermogenes”). The two interlocutors of Socrates in the Cratylus, Cratylus and Hermogenes, thus 
correspond respectively to the Heraclitean and the Parmenidian tradition. 
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This is a surprising statement, for talking about “participation” in Forms instead 
of “imitation” of numbers is more than ía change of name”. And even that 
claim is disputable, as the Pythagoreans probably never used themselves the 
term ijnors to explain the relation between numbers and things.* Besides, 
Aristotle admits that there are more substantial differences between the Py- 
thagoreans and Plato on the first principles. Although both take “the numbers 
as causes of'beings for the other things”, they differ on three points (98792529): 


(1) their explanation of the generation of the numbers: instead of one apeiron 
Plato introduces a dyad of “the Great and the Small”; 


(2) their understanding of the relation between the numbers and things: 
whereas for the Pythagoreans the numbers “are the things themselves”, for 
Plato they are separate from the things; 


(3) the introduction of the Forms is an innovation of Plato not present in the 
Pythagorean doctrine. 


The last two points are the most fundamental. The fact (3) that Plato introduces 
Forms to explain all things, whereas the Pythagoreans only considered num- 
bers, raises a difficult question. Does Aristotle mean that the Platonic Forms are 
supposed to take over the function the numbers had in the Pythagorean theory, 
or are they identical with the numbers? Or do the numbers exist apart from 
the Forms and are they either subordinated or superior to them? Further (2), if 
for Plato the numbers (and Forms) are not identical with the things, but exist as 
separate entities, Platonic “participation” is very different from the Pythagorean 
“imitation”, because the former is supposed to explain the relation between 
separate entities and instances taking part in it, the latter not. 

This insistence on Plato's dependence on the Pythagorean doctrine of num- 
bers is characteristic of A6. It seems as if Aristotle wanted to underline the 
continuity of Plato's philosophy on the first principles with that of the Py- 
thagoreans he had presented in the previous chapter. This Pythagorean setting 
is lacking in the parallel account in M4, where the doctrine of the Forms is 
presented apart from the theory on numbers. Yet Aristotle there acknowledges 
that the Pythagoreans had anticipated Socrates” search for definitions. This simi- 


42 This may be the reason why the B editor deleted óvov in 987P11: toUvoya póvov peréBadev a] 
toUvoya jeredaBev f (the variant erédaBev may just be a copyist etror.The B editor also omits toUvopa 
peraBadóv in 98712, maybe considering it as a duplicate of the above quoted phrase from b11. 

43 Apart from Aristotle, there are no other testimonia on the use of píynors in Pythagorean texts 
(but see lamblichus, in Nic. 74,14). Ross (1, 163) finds similar expressions. Reale 1993 (1, 172-3 with refer- 
ence to Timpanaro-Cardini) explains: “la píynors esprime lo stesso concetto che ópounpara di 985927 
e ápwoiodar di 985933 e non implica affatto la trascendenza del numero”. 
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larity is not mentioned in A 6, as Aristotle had already said at the end of A 5 that 
the Pythagoreans were the first to search for definitions of what something is, 
though these definitions were “superficial”.+* After all, it is Plato who is praised 
— not the Pythagoreans — for having first discovered the formal cause, which 
explains “what it is to be” for a being.* Aristotle's insistence on finding similar- 
ities between Plato and the Pythagoreans may have led him to “lump together 
elements of both doctrines”.+ This, however, affects not only the way Aristotle 
understands Plato, but also how he presents the view of the Pythagoreans in this 
chapter. If some (as Cherniss) may complain about an excessive Pythagorising 
of Plato, one can as well point to a Platonisation of the Pythagorean doctrine 
of numbers. *? 


s. The doctrine of mathematical objects as 
intermediates 


Further, besides the sensible things and Forms, he says, are the mathematical objects 
between them, differing from the sensible things in being eternal and unchanging, 
from the Forms in that there are many similar ones, whereas the Form itselfis in each 
case only one. (987? 14-18) 


Plato not only separated the Forms from sensible things, but he also introduced 
a third sort of being between them, the objects of the mathematical sciences. 
The mathematical sciences are not about Forms, for instance the Form of the 
circle, but about the many instances corresponding to that Form, neither are 
they about circular objects such as we perceive with our senses, but their ob- 
jects are eternal and unchangeable just as are the Forms. Though the argument 
goes easier with geometrical objects than with numbers, as Ross pointed out, 
it is clear that numbers too are included among the ““mathematical objects”. 
In 1076*16—19, Aristotle specifies: “numbers and lines and the like”, 1.e. objects 
of both arithmetic and geometry. Yet, as we will see, the inclusion of numbers 
on this intermediate level poses some problems, as they are also related to the 
Forms and in some sense identical with them. 


44 987*20-27. See Schofield in this volume, pp. 161=s. 

45 988*34—P6. See Menn in this volume p. 203fF. here. 

46 See Madigan 1999, 108 about aporia 11 in Metaph. B, where Pythagorean and Platonic elements 
are “lumped together in one Pythagorean-Platonic position”. “Is it a position that someone, a Pythago- 
rean, Plato, or some Platonist, actually held, or an amalgam of elements from Pythagoreans, Plato, and 
perhaps others?” 

47 Burkert 1972, 
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The same doctrine is again attributed nominatim to Plato in Z2 1028* 19-21: 
“Plato posited two-kinds of substance — the Forms and the objects of math- 
ematics — as well as a third kind, viz. the substance of sensible bodies”. There 
are also many implicit references to the doctrine, as for instance in 995 16-18: 
“Those who believe both in Forms and in mathematical objects intermediate 
between these and the sensible things”. We also learn that Xenocrates gave up 
this position and considered the Forms and the mathematical objects as one and 
the same nature, whereas Speusippus believed that only the objects of math- 
ematics are separate, and abandoned the Forms altogether. 

Aristotle often criticizes the attempt to introduce mathematical objects as 
an intermediate ontological level (in particular in the discussion of the fifth 
problem in B2 997*34-8*19), though he himself accepts a threcfold division of 
the theoretical sciences into physics, mathematics and theology.*' In his view, 
however, the objects of mathematics do not constitute a special ontological 
level. As he says at Et, 1026%7—10, “whether the objects of mathematics are un- 
changeable and separable from matter, is not at present clear; still, it is clear that 
some mathematical theorems consider them qua unchangeable and separable 
from matter”. 

Where, then, did Aristotle find this doctrine on mathematics? ls it again an 
example of an “unwritten doctrine” or can it be found in the dialogues? The 
most obvious Platonic reference is the discussion of the status of mathematics 
in Republic vi-vu.*9 The simile of the divided line, the allegory of the cave and 
the description of mathematical studies in the curriculum all seem to imply 
that the mathematical objects are not themselves beings in the full sense as are 
the ideas. Neoplatonic commentators already made a connection between the 
views attributed to Plato by Aristotle in A 6 and the arguments in the Republic. 5 
Modern commentators, however, are more hesitant. As Ross writes: “in all these 
passages we seem to see Plato on the verge of recognizing the intermediates as a 
separate class, but never doing so. [...] It seems, then, that Plato does not state, as 
he had undertaken (509 D) to do, a difference between the objects of Sávora and 
of vónors; his whole stress is on the difference between their methods” (1, 167-168). 

It is true that Plato never explicitly puts the mathematical objects on a level 
inferior to the Forms. But, as Ross admits, “the logic” of Plato's exposition 
“requires” that the objects of mathematics should be a separate class and Plato 
“speaks as if he did have some such class in mind”. There is the general prin- 


48 See on this aporia, the annotations of Madigan 1999, and de Haas 2009, 937. 

49 See on mathematics in Rep. v-vHn Cattanei 2003. 

50 See Madigan 1986. See also Proclus In Remp. 1 293294. (Proclus attributes the threefold division 
of reality to the Pythagoreans!) 
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ciple, formulated in Republic v1, that different cognitive faculties must be related 
to different classes of objects. In the analogy of the divided line, the math- 
ematical objects represent such a distinctive ontological level.* One may also 
point to what is said about the intermediate status of the soul in the Timaeus 
3sab. The demiurge is said to have composed the world soul as a being inter- 
mediate between the indivisible (inteligible) and the divisible (sensible).5? The 
soul's being is constituted according to arithmetical, geometrical and harmonic 
ratios. Neoplatonic philosophers understood Aristotle's comments in A6 on 
the intermediate character of mathematics as a reference to this important sec- 
tion in the Tímaeus.5 Proclus' prologue to Euclid starts with a characterization 
of mathematics as occupying a middle position between the divisible and the 
indivisible, using exactly the language of the Timaeus about the soul. 

Knowing how Aristotle reads Plato, it should come as no surprise that he at- 
tributes the doctrine of the intermediate status of mathematical objects to Plato, 
making explicit what the “logic of Plato's argument requires” Bonitz excellently 
formulates Aristotle's procedure: In explaining in this way Plato's mathematical 
doctrine “Aristotle distinguished and defined — in this he excels! — what Plato 
could not yet describe to the strict limits of concept, but he defined it in such 
a way that he undermined the foundation of Plato doctrine and could derive 
from there numerous arguments to refute rather Plato”.54 A similar judgment 
could be made about many other doctrines Aristotle attributes to Plato. 


34 On Plato philosophy of mathematics, see Wedberg 1955,and on the intermediate status of math- 
ematics sce the documentation in Appendix D. I follow Wedberg' conclusion: “Although the doctrine 
of Intermediates is not clearly expressed in the Republic, it is, so to speak, striving to come to the surface. 
Plato seems to be standing with one foot in the position that mathematics, properly understood, is a 
study of Ideas, and with the other foot in the position that the specific domain of mathematics consists 
in intermediate mathematical objects” (109). See also Annas 1976, 19-21. 

52 On the Soul as intermediate in Plato's mathematical doctrine, see Robin 1908, 479-98. C£. 
Syrianus, ln Metaph. 4.5 ff and 82.20f, Proclus, In Euclid., 3.1-5.10. 

33 According to Asclepius (In Metaph. 47.21) Plato indicated symbolically through mathematical 
ratios (arithmetical, geometrical and harmonic) the essence of the soul as intermediate between the 
divisible and indivisible. 

54 Bonitz 1849, 92: “Qua quidem ratione distinxit sane et definivit Aristoteles, quae est eius virtus, 
ea quae Plato non potuerat at artos notionis fines describere, sed ita definivit, ut et fundamentum doc- 
trinae Platonis everteret et plurimas inde potissimum rationes redarguendi Platonis posset repetere”. 
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6. Forms and numbers 


Since the Forms are causes for other things, he thought that their elements were the 
elements of all beings. For as matter the Great and the Small are principles, as essence 
(ousia) the One. For out of them [i.e. the Great and the Small], through participation 
in the One, are the Forms and numbers. In saying that the One is essence and not 
another thing that is said to be one, he defended a view similar to the Pythagoreans, 
and in saying that the numbers are causes of the essence for other things he agreed 
with them. (987*18-24) 


Having discovered the Forms as causes of all things, Plato thought that their el- 
ements were the elements of all things, just as the Pythagoreans also had consid- 
ered the principles of numbers, the One and the Infinite, to be the principles of 
all things (cf. As, 98sP25-26). Before we discuss how Aristotle understands Pla- 
to's principles, we have to examine the relation between Forms and numbers. 
The introduction of the Forms, as we have seen, is a fundamental innovation 
of Plato, distancing him from the Pythagoreans. But it is not yet clear whether 
the Forms take over the role of the numbers, or are identical with them, ot 
are subordinate to or ordered above the numbers in some hierachy. Aristotle 
does not explain their relation here, but seems to consider Forms and numbers 
as if they were almost equivalent. As one can see in the text quoted above, he 
switches from Forms (£í8n) to numbers (ápiduoí) and vice versa. After having 
stated that Plato was searching for the elements of all Forms, Aristotle offers an 
explanation of the elements of the numbers as if the numbers were the Forms. 
And having first said that “the Forms are the causes for other things” (aítia rá 
ei8n roig úA>ors b19) he repeats this claim as “the numbers are causes for other 
things” (tods ápiduods atríovs etvar toig 4Akors b24). Most confusing is the 
central sentence 8721-22 where both Forms and numbers are used in apposi- 
tion: “out of them through participation in the One, are the Forms numbers (ta 
eiSn eivar tods ápiduods)”.55 Scholars have attempted to make sense of this 
ambiguous sentence in various ways (depending on their own views on the re- 
lation between Forms and numbers in Plato). We find the following proposals: 


(1) Delete tá eiSn (as do Zeller[1889], Gillespie, Ross). 


(2) Delete tods ápiduoUS (as do Susemihl, Christ, Jaeger and Primavesi). 


55 This is the text in the unanimous Greek and Latin tradition, and confirmed by the commentary 
of Alexander. Only in the Arabic translation tods áprduoús is lacking, but this may be due to an inter— 
pretation of the text. 
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In my view, it is difficult to eliminate either ta eí9n or tods ápiduoos (solu- 
tions (1) and (2)), as the first is needed to ensure continuity with what is said 
in l. 19 érel S'aíria tá eí9n, the latter to make the transition to what will be 
said in 1. 24 tods ápiduods airíious sivar. Given the previous sentence, the em- 
phasis in 1. 22 is on tá gión, but to cut out tods dpiduoús is also problematic, 
for “Aristotle does not often end a sentence with the unemphatic word elvar” 
(Gillespie quoted by Ross, 172). If we want to delete one of the two, it may be 
better to take ta eíÓn. 


(3) Keep the text as it stands and understand tods ápi9yoús in apposition to TÁ 
£Sn (Bonitz, Robin, n. 2613, Stenzel). This was already Alexander's expla- 
nation: “Having said “the Forms, Aristotle adds “the numbers”, for the Forms 
as numbers are the ideas, since there are also other forms, just as there are 
of course, <other> numbers too”. 56 


(4) Inspired by Alexander Ueberweg*” (followed by Zeller) proposed to write 
Tú £iÓn sivar ws ápiduoús replacing tods by ws. “For out of them, through 
participation in the One, are the Forms as numbers”, 


(5) Write with Asclepius 5 rá eí8n eivar <xai> tods ápiduods (Reale). Plotinus 
seems to have understood the Aristotelian text in that manner. In v,4 [7], 
2, 89 he writes: “This is why it is said: from the infinite dyad and the 
One are the Forms and the numbers: (ra eí9n xal oí ápi9yol), that is, the 
Intellect”.59 As Reale explains, it is difficult to admit that according to 
Plato ideas and ideal numbers are absolutely identical. By adding [xai] we 
leave the question open. Both ideas as ideal numbers come from the same 
principles. Reale's proposal does not, however, explain why Aristotle in this 
paragraph so easily switches from “forms” to numbers” to “forms”. This only 


5% In Metaph. 53,911 translation Dooley. According to Dooley “Alexander is contrasting the forms 
in sensible things with the Platonic Forms that are numbers, as he contrasts ideal numbers with the 
numbers used for counting” (note 171). 

37 “aus jenen Elementen bestehen die Ideen als Zahlen. Auf quantitatives Ev und péya kai puxpóv 
konnte Platon die Ideen nur in der Voraussetzung zuriickfiihren, dass sie selbst als etwas quantitatives, 
als ápt9yuoí, sich betrachten lassen.” (Ueberweg 1863) 

5 Asclepius writes indeed in his commentary (48,15) rá £í8n elvar kai tods ápiByuoús, but by his 
following comments he shows that he read the text as did Alexander: tas iSgas dítwes xal avral eloiw 
áptduol (17-18) See Cherniss 1944, n.194 “since [Asclepius”] commentary is here almost word for 
word that of Alexander without Alexander's sentence explaining the appositional construction of tods 
dptduoús, his xaí (= i.e.) may be merely a compression of Alexander's explanation”. 

59 See Merlan 1964. 
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makes sense if in his view the Platonic Forms are somehow identical with 
ideal numbers. ——-—-- 


But how could numbers, which, as was argued in the previous section, belong 
to the mathematical objects on an intermediate level, be identical with the 
Forms? The only solution in order to make sense of the argument is to assume, 
as do all commentators, that, when Aristotle identifies Forms and numbers, 
he is thinking of the ¿deal numbers, which are to be distinguished from the 
mathematical nambers, which belong to the intermediate level. Aristotle attrib- 
utes this distinction explicitly to Plato in M8, at 1083?31—35. It is probably also 
Plato he has in mind in M6, 1080P11—14: “some say that both kinds of numbers 
exist, that which [...] is identical with the ideas, and the mathematical number 
apart from the ideas and the sensible things, and that both are separable from 
sensible things”, and in N3, 1090?32ff. “The first who made numbers twofold, 
the number of the Forms and the mathematical, ...” Aristotle opposes Plato's 
position to that of Speusippus, who only admitted mathematical numbers, and 
to that of Xenocrates who only considered ideal numbers. 

Where did Aristotle find his information on Plato's doctrine of ideal num- 
bers? Is this again a reference to Platos “unpublished lectures”, as Ross supposes 
(11, 441)? In my view, Aristotle onty makes explicit what was implied in some 
arguments on numbers in the dialogues. Plato distinguishes indeed between the 
numbers we use in calculation and the ideas of numbers, as in Phaedo 1o1bd.% 
From reading such an argument one may conclude that Plato admitted indeed 
the existence of ideas that are numbers. These ideal numbers belong, together 
with the other Forms (of Justice, Courage, Likeness, etc.), to the realm of the 
eternal separate Forms. It seems, however, implausible that Plato ever identified 
all Forms with ideal numbers, though some in the Academy may have come to 
this logical' conclusion. In M and N we find, however, references that seemi to 
attribute such a doctrine to Plato, as in Mo, 1086*11—13:“The first thinker who 
held that Forms existed and that the Forms were numbers and that mathemat- 
ical objects existed, naturally separated them”; and in N 3, 1090*%16: oi ndépevor 
tas ¡Sgas eivar kai ápiduods aras eivar. But here again it may have been Aris- 
totle who attributed to Plato a position which logically follows” from his other 
assumptions. Having examined the relevant texts in MN, J. Annas concludes 
that “the identification of Forms and numbers is not presented as a report of 


60 We find the concept of mathematical numbers in Republic $25c—526b; Philebus 56c—e; Theaetetus 
1982-d. The most important discussion on ideal numbers in contrast with mathematical numbers is 
Phaedo 101b-—d: for a survey and discussion of the Platonic authorities on ideal and mathematical num- 
bers, see again Wedberg, appendix D. See also Annas 1976, 3-21. 
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what Plato actually said, but as the conclusion of an argument: Forms must be 
identical with numbers, because they both come from the same principles”,% 
In the parallel account of the development of the Platonic doctrine of the 
Forms in M 4, Aristotle clearly distinguishes the ideas as Plato understood them 
from the numbers. Having examined in the previous chapter (M 3) what are 
the objects of mathematics, Aristotle turns in M4 to the doctrine of the ideas: 


Now, regarding the ideas, we must first examine the doctrine of the ideas itsel£, not 
connecting it in any way with the nature of numbers, but treating it in the form in 
which it was originally ($ ápxis) understood by those who first maintained the 
existence of the ideas. (1078%o—12) 


Given the parallel of the whole subsequent argument with A 6, there is no 
doubt that Aristotle refers here to Plato himself. But how should one under- 
stand ¿8 ápxñs? Does Aristotle mean that Plato “originally” thought thus, but 
later changed his views and came to connect numbers and Forms? Of course, 
we cannot exclude that Plato later had other views, but this is not suggested 
in this chapter. Aristotle only observes that in the original development of the 
doctrine of the Forms no connection was made with the doctrine of numbers. 
This makes it all the more surprising that in A6 this connection is made so 
strongly. Cherniss formulates the problem as follows: 


Since the theory dealt with in m, chap. 4 in no way connects ideas with numbers 
and is the same as that in the first part of A, chap. 6, when halfway through this 
latter chapter the ideas are identified with numbers [...], the conviction cannot be 
avoided that the chapter is a mechanical combination of what Aristotle himself calls 
the original theory of the ideas and the identification of the ideas and numbers, that 
the references to the Pythagoreans belong to the second element in the combination 
and that this combination was not at all times considered by Aristotle to be a single, 
homogeneous doctrine.ó? 


Cherniss thought that this “Pythagorean seasoning” was absent in Aristotle's 
original account of the Platonic doctrine in A6, and was added later by Aris- 
totle so that, in his historical survey, he could connect Plato's philosophy better 
with the previous section on the Pythagoreans in A 5.5 He therefore speaks of 


6 Annas 1976, 67. Cf. 68: “There is considerable force to Cherniss'5 claim [1945, $9] that the iden- 
tification of Forms and numbers was never a theory of Plato's but is merely the conclusion of Aristotle's 
polemic”. 

62 Cherniss 1944, 194=3. 

53 Cherniss 1944, 192 supposes that “987 ag-31 was inserted by A into the midst of a previous 
context in which there was a direct transition from 987*9 to 987*32 and of which transition the clumsy 
sentence at 987%29—31 is the recast form”. 
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a “mechanical combination”. But his hypothesis of a non-Pythagorean “Ur- 
text” of A 6 is implausible, as Aristotle's account of Plato's doctrine of the archai 
would be amputated of its essential part. Without the account of the One and 
the Great and Small, “Aristotle would have had nothing to say about what 
Plato's archai were and how they are causes, which is what A is about”.9 Be- 
sides, there is every indication that Ma is rather a reworking of A 6. But, even 
if one rejects his radical attempt to “de-Pythagorize? A 5-6 by bracketing later 
“additions”, Cherniss may be right in his general conclusion: “the apparent unity 
of account in A, chapter 6 is an unhistorical fiction; the connection of the ideas 
and the numbers there has nothing to do with the theory of the ideas as such, 
and the influence on the theory there imputed to the Pythagoreans, insepa- 
rable from this connection as it is, is shown by Aristotle himself to be at best a 
reconstruction based upon a later conception of the nature of the ideas”. Of 
course, Aristotle was not interested in presenting a “historical reality” about the 
relation between Plato and the Pythagoreans. His concern was to understand 
in what sense Plato in his search for the first causes develops ideas that were 
already present in the Pythagorean explanation of the world. When he was 
reworking the material from A in M, Aristotle may have noticed that he had 
too easily assimilated the Platonic and the Pythagorean position in A6 and may 
have wanted to discuss the two doctrines separately. It is also interesting to see 
how differently Aristotle uses the arguments against the Platonic doctrine of 
Forms he had put forward in A 9 in his rewriting in M. In his critique he first 
(990P4—991*8) formulates arguments against the doctrine of the Forms without 
making any connection with numbers, and then (o91P9-992*23) launches a 
new series of arguments, this time starting from the supposition that the Forms 
are identical with numbers. Aristotle never seems to suggest that he is dealing 
“with two quite different theories”.% In M, on the contrary, Aristotle directs 
the two sets of arguments to two different theories. The first set of arguments 
is adopted with minor modifications as a critique of the doctrine of separate 
Forms in M 4-5, whereas the arguments of the second part in A9 are substan- 
tially reworked and more developed in M6-N6 and are addressed to another 
doctrine: “Now that these matters have been settled, it is a good idea to con- 
sider again what consequences there are as regards numbers for the people who 
hold that they are separate entities (odoias) and first causes of beings”.97 


64 Stephen Menn made this point in his comments on a first version of this chapter. 

$5 Cherniss 1944, 198; my italics. 

66 See D. Frede, in this volume, pp. 265-6. On the relation between A 6.9 and M 4-6, see also Annas 
1976, 1524; Ross 1924, Xxxili-xliii. 

67 Metaph. M6, 1080*12—14; translation Annas modified. 
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In A6, Aristotle is obviously less careful in distinguishing between Plato's 
original position on the Forms and the Pythagorean speculation on numbers as 
causes. The strong emphasis on the Pythagorean context led to a distorted view 
of Plato's doctrine of the Forms, assimilating it to the Pythagorean number 
theory. Of course, Aristotle was right in noticing how much Plato was in- 
fluenced by Pythagorean mathematical explanations of the universe.% Plato's 
Timaeus and his attempt to derive the four elements from the regular geo- 
metrical solids and thus ultimately from numbers is the most evident example 
of this Pythagorising approach. But for Plato, the mathematical relations always 
remain subordinated to the Forms: they serve as a mediation of ideal Forms in 
the sensible realm, as is also obvious in the discussion on limit and unlimited- 
ness in the Philebus.%9 

To admit, as Plato did, that there are ideas of numbers is not yet to identify 
the ideas as such with numbers. But once one admits that there are ideal num- 
bers, one may start speculating about the elements and principles ofthese num- 
bers, as the Pythagoreans did. And ifthe One and the infinite are the principles 
of the ideal numbers, one may be tempted to refer to the same principles to 
explain all Forms, whether ideal numbers are not. Aristotle makes this move in 
a polemical argument in M7, 1081*12—17 “But if Forms are not numbers, they 
cannot exist at all. For from what principles will Forms come? Number comes 
from the One and the indefinite dyad, and the principles and elements are said 
to be of number; but Forms cannot be ranked either before numbers or after 
them”.7* Whether Plato himself made this step and ever identified Forms and 
numbers remains doubtful. lt may again be “an inference drawn by Aristotle” 
in order to refute Plato's views.?! 


7. The One, the Great and the Small 


In saying that the One is essence (owsia) and not another thing that is said to be one, 
he defended a view similar to the Pythagoreans, and in saying that the numbers are 
causes Of the essence for other things he agreed with them; but positing a dyad and 
constructing the infinite out of the Great and Small, instead of [treating] the infinite 
as one, is peculiar to him; and so is also his view that the numbers exist apart from 
sensible things, whereas they say that the things themselves are numbers, and do not 


68 It cannot be questioned that Plato “at least for part of his career seems to have subscribed to some 
version of the Pythagorean picture”, i.e. the attempt to explain the sensible world through numbers 
(Madigan 1999, 119-20). 

69 See n. 88. 

79 Translation Annas 1976. 

71 See Cherniss 1945, 583. 
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place the objects of mathematics between them.?? The fact that he set the One and 
the numbers apart from the things, and not as the Pythagoreans did, and the intro- 
duction of the Forms, were due to his investigation within the domain of discourse”? 
(for the previous thinkers had no share of dialectic) and the fact that he made the 
other nature a dyad was due to [his belief] that the numbers, except those which 
were prime,7* could be naturally generated out of it as out of some plastic material.?5 
Yet what happens is the contrary; for it is not reasonable that it should be so.7ó As it 
is now the case?? they make many things out of matter, whereas the form generates 
only once, but, as can be seen, one table is made from one matter, while the one 
who applies the form, though he is one, makes many. And the relation of the male 
to the fernale is similar; for the latter is impregnated by one copulation, but the male 
impregnates many; yet these things are imitations of those principles.” (9872188?) 


As principles of the Forms-Numbers, Plato is said to have introduced “the 
One” and “the Great and the Small”, the first functioning as a sort of formal 
principle, providing what Aristotle calls the “what it is”, the second as a mate- 
rial principle. In making the One a principle, Aristotle notices, and in under- 
standing the One as an ousía, not just as an attribute of something else, Plato 
again follows Pythagorean views. Plato and the Pythagoreans are also put to- 
gether in opposition to the natural philosophers in the discussion of aporia 11 
in Metaph. B. The problem raised there is whether being and one are “essences 
(ousiai) of beings” or attributes of another nature “different than they are”.The 
second position is that of natural philosophers like Empedocles who “reduces 
the one to something more familiar”, for instance, “friendship” and considers 
this as the cause of unity in things. The first position is that of “Plato and the 


”.< 


Pythagoreans”: “they think that neither being nor one is something different, 
but that this is what their nature is, supposing that their ousía is to be one and 
some being”.7% In support of the Platonic-Pythagorean position one could 


72 Toúrov: i.e. between the (sensible) things and the (ideal) numbers. 

73 See for this phrase above, p. 175 

74 Besides the long note Ross devotes to the explanation of this limiting clause (1, 1736), see also 
Cherniss (1944, 184, n.106): “the present passage is Aristotle' own conjecture as to the reason for the 
choice of the dyad as material principle [...] ¿Ew tv TpwrTov is consequently his own limitation — not 
that of the Platonists — of what he considers to be capabilities of the dyad”. 

75 For the explanation of this metaphor, which reminds us of Tím. soc, see E. Berti in Reale, 181. 

76 The best explanation of the point of this critique is given by Ross ad loc. He observes that already 
Plato in the Tímaeus compared the receptacle to a mother (50d) and “the active cause” to a father. As 
a matter of fact, the father is in the Tímaens considered as “the source from where” the imprints of the 
Forms come into the receptacle. This source should thus rather be identified with the formal principle. 

77 988% viv ev yáp a] oí pev yáp PB. Though all modern editors before Primavesi adopt the 
reading, it is better to keep vv, for vbv in combination with certain particles is often used in a sense 
“opposite to what might have been” (see L-S 1 4). Many examples of this usage also in Aristotle. If one 
adopts the reading ol tv yáp, the ol pév are put in opposition to “ró S'iSog”, which makes no sense. 

73 B 4, 1001*9-12. The last part of this phrase is notoriously difficule. I read adri 1Ó eivar kai 
dv ui [cf. Dooley-Madigan 1992, 176, n. 391] On aporia 11, see Berti 1979 and Cavini 2009, 179-81. 
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argue, Aristotle says, that if the One and being were not an essence, but at- 
tributes of other things, none of the other universals would exist either. Yet the 
One and being are most of all universals. “If there is not some One itself and 
being itself, there would hardly exist any other [universal] besides the so-called 
particulars. Further, if the One is not an essence, clearly neither would number 
exist as a separate nature among beings” (1001%24-26). However, as Madigan 
notices, while Aristotle in A6 “speaks of the One as a substance and source of 
numbers, he does not mention there being (to on) as a substance or principle”. 
Maybe the One when considered as ousía, is also being.?2 

Plato does indeed discuss the role of the One and its relation as principle 
to the other Forms in the dialectical discussion of the Parmenides. Parmenides 
first examines the hypothesis of a One which is nothing but one and excludes 
all attributes, even being. As this hypothesis seems impossible, Parmenides in- 
troduces as second hypothesis the One Being (Parm. 142b). Aristotle may have 
been influenced in his presentation of Plato's doctrine of the One Being by 
his reading of the discussion of the second hypothesis, where also infinity and 
the series of numbers are introduced. According to a celebrated later tradition, 
Plato in his lectures “On the Good” identified the One with the Good.?” Aris- 
totle refers in N 4 to people who identified the One and the Good and thought 
that the “ousia of the Good mainly is the One” (N 4, 1091P14—15). Most scholars 
consider this as a reference to Plato and make a connection to the last paragraph 
of A6, where Aristotle concludes that Plato assigned “the cause of good and 
that of evil” to both elements, ¡.e. respectively the One and the Great and the 
Small. This suggests that Plato identified the One and the Good or should have 
identified them if he were consistent. A similar view is criticized in Eudemian 
Ethics 1 8, 1218%25-30. In his presentation and critique of this “Platonic” doctrine 
Aristotle puts all emphasis on the One. The first principle is primarily One and 
not “absolutely but per accidens” the Good.*! 

Besides the One, Plato is supposed to have posited as another principle 
“the Great and the Small”. By introducing a principle of infinity besides the 
One, Aristotle observes, Plato again stands in the Pythagorean tradition. An 
original element, however, is Plato's claim that this principle is dyadic. In fact, 
it seems as if Plato introduced a twofold infinity ($00 tá ánerpa, tó eya kal 
TO uikpóv), and Aristotle sometimes refers to “them” as if they were a plurality, 


Cavini's “thomistic' interpretation of the text is not convincing. 


79 Madigan 1999, 109. 
30 See Aristoxenus, Harm. El. 11.30—1; Simplicius, ln Phys. 453.25-455.14- 
81 See A 7, 9881117, and the comments of Stephen Menn in the next chapter. 
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asin 98721 ¿E ¿xeivov.2 In a mathematical context it makes sense to refer to 
a principle -of-the Great and the Small. Aristotle notices that Plato introduced 
this dyadic principle because it made it easier to understand the formation of 
numbers: “The fact that he made the other entity a dyad was due to the belief 
that the numbers could be naturally generated out of it as out of some plastic 
material”. As Ross explains, “the infinite or material principle is represented 
as “the great and the small because it is entirely indeterminate in quantity and 
may be drawn upon to an infinitely great or an infinitely small extent” and he 
refers to Physics 206%27f., where Aristotle offers the following explanation for 
the twofold infinity: ti kai emi th v avEnv Sokei ÚrrepBáAkerv kal ¿ml thv ka- 
Daípeorv (1, 169).%3 As we know from the discussion of numbers in MN, various 
other formulations of “the Great and the Small” were adopted in the Academy 
to explain the origin of numbers and geometrical objects.*+ But it may be dif- 
ficult to understand the formation of the Forms out of such principles, unless 
the Forms are first identified with numbers. 

Where, then, did Aristotle find this intriguing doctrine of Plato? In this case, 
it seems, we have clear evidence for an unwritten doctrine. lt is best to start 
from Physics A 2, which is the only passage where Aristotle refers to such an un- 
written doctrine. Aristotle discusses in this chapter the view that place (tórtos) 
is identical with matter, a view he finds in Plato's Tímaeus.é5 For Plato considers 
the receptacle as something that is capable of participating (ueraAnreriróv) in 
the Forms and such a principle is what Aristotle considers to be matter. In Tim. 
51a7, the receptacle is indeed said to “come to participate” (ueradauBávov) in 
the intelligible. On the other hand, Plato seems to assign to the xwpa also the 
function of place. Therefore, Aristotle can conclude that Plato identified matter 
and place in the Timaeus. Yet, Aristotle notes that Plato's terminology remains 
somehow ambivalent: “Although Plato speaks there (1.e. in the Timaeus) of the 
jeraAnreriróv in another sense than in the so-called unwritten doctrines, yet 
he maintained that the tóros and the xwpa (understood as receptacle) are the 
same” (209b12—13). Aristotle does not explain what exactly the difference is 
between the Tímaeus and the “unwritten doctrines”; he seems to assume this is 
known to his 'readers”. But some lines down he gives us an indication: “Plato 
may well be asked to say why the Forms and numbers are not in place, if that 
which is capable of participating is place — whether that which is capable of 


$2 See Phys. m 4, 203*15. ln Metaph. N1, 1087714 Aristotle notices that “they” introduce “three ele- 
ments” for the generation of numbers, the Great, the Small and the One. 

$3 As Stephen Menn has commented, Aristotle stresses not just that this principle is quantitatively 
indeterminate but that it is unequal and relational like the hotter and colder in the Philebws. 

$ See also Sayre 2006 with in Appendix A a nice survey of all passages and alternative formulations. 

35 See on this discussion, Algra 1995, I15—16. 
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participating be the Great and Small, or matter, as he wrote in the Tímaeus”. 
(209b33-21032). From this objection it may be inferred that Plato in the “un- 
written doctrines” assigned to “the Great and Small” a function analogous to 
“matter” in the Tímaeus, 1.e. the xw9pa which is what is capable of participating 
(ro peralnrericóv). The objection about not putting “Forms and numbers in 
place” only makes sense if Plato in the “unwritten doctrines” also had claimed 
that “the Great and the Small” participates in Forms and numbers. It is this 
view of the material principle that is also attributed to Plato in A 6. As is often 
remarked, the use of the term éxuayeiov in (988a1) reminds us of the receptacle 
of the Timaeus.* 

Porphyry (quoted by Simplicius In Phys. 4534) is the first to have made 
a connection between “the Great and the Small” and the áreeipov in Philebus 
242-26d. As Simplicius says, Porphyry does so in order “to articulate” (Stap- 
9pobv) what was said in a cryptic manner (aiviyuatoSws) in the unpublished 
lectures “On the Good”. This connection has since been developed by many 
scholars.27 In the Philebus the dmeipov is characterized as “whatever seems to 
us to have more and less”(uálMov kai Arrow). The class of apeiron is found in 
phenomena of excess and deficiency, for example in weather, in diseases, and, 
of course, in pleasure itself: “pleasure is unlimited and belongs to the kind that 
in and by itself neither possesses nor will ever possess a beginning, middle, 
or end” (Phil. 31a8—9). It is remarkable that Socrates in his attempt to define 
what is the common class of the “unlimited” uses a pair of relative contraries, 
corresponding to the Great and the Small. This dmeipov is given determina- 
tion through numerical ratios. As Ross said, “we cannot fail to see in the 
description of the unlimited as to pálMiov kai TÓ ñrrov an anticipation of 
the description of it as TO Eya xal TO jixpóv, and we must suppose that the 
doctrine of the Philebus was the starting-point from which Plato worked in 
developing the later doctrine”(Ross 1,171). Nevertheless, as many scholars have 
observed, the doctrine as presented by Aristotle is in many senses quite different 
from what we find in the Philebus. The most important difference concerns 
precisely the denial ofany role of the apeiron on the level of the separate Forms. 
In the Philebus only physical phenomena are given to illustrate the class of the 
mépas Exovta. The Forms remain separate and never become themselves mixed 
with the physical entities, though they introduce some mathematical ratios in 


86 On this term, see Reale 1993 (1, 180—1). The analogy between the material cause and the female 
principle (988*5) also recalls the Timaens. See n.76 

87 C£ inter multos Sayre 1983 and Sayre 2006. For a criticism of Sayre's interpretation, see Prior 1995 
and D. Frede 1997, 408, n.14. 
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the mixture.8$ This is different from the view Aristotle attributes to Plato in our 
chapter. Yet Aristotle may have understood the dialectic of peras and apeiron in a 
different way, as did also later Platonists such as Plotinus, considering the apeiron 
(the Great and the Small) and the peras as constitutive of the ideas themselves. 


To summarize, one might reconstruct Áristotle's presentation of the Platonic 
doctrine concerning the “material” principle as follows:*2 


(1) There is no doubt that a principle of Infinity (the Great and the Small) 
played a role in speculations about the constitution of numbers in the early 
Academy, and it seems reasonable to accept that Plato had entertained such a 
view, as the speculations on the apeiron in the Philebus show. Once admitted that 
there are Forms of numbers, one may be tempted to search for such a principle 
to explain the Formas as such. 


(2) As is evident trom Phys. A 2, 209,b11ff, Aristotle thought that the receptacle 
in the Tímaeus had a function in the formation of the sensible world analogous 
to that which “the Great and the Sma:l” had in the constitution of numbers. 


(3) Aristotle understands the doctrine of the xWpa in the Tímaeus as an antici- 
pation of his doctrine of the material cause (though he criticizes Plato for not 
distmguishing 1t from place). 


(4) Having noticed the analogy between the “Great and the Small” principle 
and the receptacle in the Timaens, Aristotle concluded that Plato had intro- 
duced a twofold infinity as “material cause” to explain both the constitution of 
the number-Forms and the participation of the sensible in the Forms. 


Most problematic is Aristotle's claim that, according to Plato, there is not 
only an analogy between the role of the receptacle in the physical world and 
the function of the Great and the Small, but the same principle plays a role on 
both the sensible and intelligible level. As Cherniss noticed, to take the same 
substrate as an underlying matter on both levels is a highly implausible doc- 
trine. lt undermines fundamental Platonic suppositions on the separation of the 
Forms from the sensible. This was already noticed by Simplicius. Commenting 


$8 Cf. Delcomminette (2006, 278): “les mathematiques ne sont pas intermediaires entre les Idees et 
les étres sensibles au sens ou elles correspondraient par elles-memes 2 la "structure mathematique' des 
IdZes, mais seulement au sens ou elles sont des instruments permettant de fixer le flux du devenir dans 
les determinations fixes de maniere á le faire participer a l'intelligible”. 

89 In this reconstruction Í am indebted to Cherniss' critical examination of Aristotles arguments in 
(1944), chapter two “the material substrate”. 
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on an observation of Aristotle who compares the underlying matter of the 
natural philosophers with Plato's “Great and Small” (see Phys. 1 4, 187* 17-18) 
he quotes Alexander: “according to Plato the principles of all things and of the 
ideas themselves are the One and the indefinite dyad, which he called the great 
and the Small, as Aristotle also mentions in his treatise On the Good”. Simplicius 
has no problems in accepting that for Plato the One and the indefinite dyad 
were the principles of all. This, he says, is a doctrine of the Pythagoreans, and 
Plato often seems to adopt Pythagorean arguments. But to consider, as does 
Alexander, the Great and the Small also as the causes of the ideas, meaning by 
that principle “matter”, is not logically coherent. “For Plato determines matter 
only in the sensible world and clearly says in the Tímaeus that it is proper to 
generation and that what is generated comes about in it. And he calls the ideas 
what is known by thought, matter that of which one can become convinced 
by bastard reasoning”.9 


8. Conclusion 


This, then, is Plato's position about the issues we are investigating. But it is clear 
from what has been said that he made use? of only two causes, that of what it is 
to be (tó ví Av eivar) and that of matter (for the Forms are the causes of what it is 
for other things to be, and the One is [so] for the Forms) and what the underlying 
matter is, of which the Forms are said in the case of the sensible things, and the 
One in the case of the Forms, namely that it is a dyad, the Great and the Small,92 
Further, he has assigned the cause of good and evil to both elements, one to each, 
which? we say some of the previous philosophers also sought to do, e.g. Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras. (988*7—17) 


92 Simplicius, ln Phys. 151,16—19. See Baltes-Doerrie 1996, Baustein 120.2 with commentary 4514. 

91 988%9 ¿ori uóvov kexpnpévos a] jóvov xexpnral B. Aristotle uses generally the non-periphrastic 
perfect form. There are few exceptions, but they can be explained, e.g. in combination with tuyxávw 
as in 987*12 and Rhet. 139597 (this is classic usage). The $ reading may therefore be preferable, though 
it is difícult to explain why a copyist would change kéxprta: into the periphrastic form, whereas the 
opposite change is more evident. Alexander in his commentary has the periphrastic form. 

9 988%13 Óti adrn Suás tor1, tó uéya xal to pixpóv a] omitted in $. At first, this may seem a some- 
what pedantic addition explaining “what the underlying matter” is. One may understand why some 
editor wanted to delete it. But Alexander had this addition (npocdñxn 59.21) certainly in his copy of 
the text, and he explains why it is needed to clarify in what sense we have to understand “matter”, namely 
that it is an “undetermined dyad”. 

9 g88*%15 Gorrep B] órep púllov a. All modern editors except Primavesi follow the $ reading, 
which is also confirmed by Alexander (60.22 ). In my view Ortep is a variant reading of orrep, which 
was probably noted in the margin with púlAov (“or rather”). Aristotle uses both Wortep (e)pauév and 
Step (eJpayiév. In this case, however, Órep seems preferable, because one expects a direct object with 
emnrioa1. This may have been the reason why some later scholar (the one responsible for the a addi- 
tions?) added in the margin Órep pálAov. If my hypothesis is correct, the a reading cannot be admitted 
into the text, as does Primavesi. lt is possible, however, to understand páAAov in an adverbial sense and 
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As Alexander informs us, various textual problems were raised about this con- 
clusion already before his time. According to Aspasius, Eudorus of Alexandria 
had intervened in the text at 988a11—12. He may have done this in order to 
interpret Aristotle's testimony on Plato in a more monistic sense (making thus 
the One cause also of matter).9 Also, ofthe next sentence there were two dif 
ferent versions: 


, ec e ce , » 7 xn» xx x $$ ” > - s +. , - 
(1) tig A An » Úroxeruevn kad” is Ta gión ta ev emi tó aiodnrów, tá $ ¿mi tois 
ciSeor Afyerar 


“what the underlying matter is, of which the Forms are said, some in the case of the 
sensible things, others in the case of the Forms”. 


y ce ee 1 »í No ar : : A: - , eN sx y a 1 ” 
(2) tig % ÚAn ñ Úrcoxeruevn xa9” hs Ta elón pev emi tv aiodnráw, tó $ Ev év tois 
giSeor Afyerar 


“what the underlying matter is, of which the Forms are said in the case of the sensible 
things, and the One in the case of the Forms”. 


Both versions are also present in the later tradition.The second version is found 
in the main manuscripts of the $ tradition. In the a manuscripts and a subgroup 
of B the two versions are mixed, the first part following (1), the second (2): ta 
gión tá ev émi ...1o Ó ev év... This is also the case in the oldest Latin transla- 
tions. Moerbeke, however, found in his manuscript for the second part both al- 
ternatives and translated both: “que materia subiecta de qua species hee quidem 
in sensibilibus, hee autem in speciebus, unum vero in speciebus dicuntur”.95 


translate “which [even] more, we say some of the previous philosophers also sought to do, e.g. Empedo- 
cles and Anaxagoras”. The place of ¡iAAov, however, makes this interpretation implausible. Therefore, 
I prefer the $ reading. 

24 See Alexander, In Metaph. 58,31-59,8. On this text, see Moraux 1969 and the subsequent litera- 
ture mentioned and discussed by Dooley 1989, 88-90 and n. 18790. 1 follow Dooley (n. 189) in taking 
¿xetvng as referring to the “first reading” which according to Alexander is the “better text”. The text as 
read by Eudorus is the following: tá yáp gión toú tí ¿ori aíria toig úAAo1s, toi Se eíSeor 1ó Ev kai Tí] 
Úly. In my opinion, there is no reason to intervene in the text of Alexander and to substitute £iSóu1 for 
éiSeo1 (conjecture of Bonitz; wrong summary in Dooley, n. 187).The only variant reading Eudorus had 
was the addition of xai Tf Van. I do not agree with Moraux 1969, 499 (followed by Primavesi) that this 
addition stands outside the variant reading known to Eudorus and is nothing but “eine Variante flir die 
Worte xal tj «ara tiv UAnv der Vulgata” in line 10. In my view, the addition may have been a diplog- 
raphy for the following «ai tís f Un. Eudorus may have read the text as follows: tos $e giSeor 10 Ev 
[kai tj ÚAg] xal tig A UAn. This is a mechanical error which can easily be explained (reading tí VAp for 
Tis 1 VA). Endorus may have given an esoteric explanation of this text in the neo-Pythagorean sense, 
but this has to remain speculative. 

25 On this doublet, see the excellent commentary of Vuillemin-Diem 1995, 187-8. 
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The Arabic translation seems to have been based on the first version.% To sum 
up, the second version of Alexander is only transmitted in one group of the f 
tradition. Yet this is the version adopted by all editors, since it seems to ofter the 
most obvious sense. Indeed, the first version confronts us with many problems. 

Alexander explains the first version as follows: “this is equivalent to saying 
“[the matter] of which the forms are said, both those in sensible things and 
those in the Forms”, 1.e. the ideas; for there is said to be, both in them [¡.e. ideas] 
and in the sensible things, some underlying matter of which the forms are 
said, namely the matter that is given a form.” In this interpretation, however, 
nothing is said of the function of the One: the forms are given the role of the 
formal principle with respect to an underlying matter, both on the sensible and 
on the inteligible level, This, however, seems to run counter to what was said 
in the previous line, namely that it is the One that gives the Forms their formal 
determination. The second reading is also confirmed by the summary in A7, 
988P 4-6: “the Forms provide what it is to be for each of the other things, and 
the One for the Forms”. It therefore seems that the first version is the result of 
a copyist error in the earlier transmission of the text. But even with the second 
version of the text, now generally accepted, there are problems. In what sense 
can the Forms and the One “be said of matter” or “predicated of matter”, 
as Ross translates it? As J. Brunschwig has shown, there is no “hylemorphic 
predication” in Aristotle.% We must therefore avoid translating and interpreting 
Aéyetat in the strict sense of “being predicated of”. Here again Alexander's 
comments may be helpful: “And this statement would mean: the matter in 
respect of which (xad” js) the Forms are and are said (eoti te kar A£yeras) in 
the sensible things (for the forms of the sensible things are in this matter) and 
in respect of which the One [is and is said] in the Forms and the ideas; for the 
matter in them is given form by the One”.*2 In Alexander's view the sensible 
forms are said to be present in matter giving form, and in analogous manner 
the One is present in the indeterminate matter giving form to the ideal Forms. 

Ever since Alexander, much has been said by commentators on why Aris- 
totle so unfairly reduces the Platonic causes to only form and matter. Didn't 
Plato, after all, introduce the demiurge as “the maker and father” of all things 
and consider the soul as “cause of movement”; did he not call the Good that 
which all things desire as their ultimate end?" But Aristotle may have seen in 


96 “Quod est materia subiecta, in qua sunt species, et quaedam dicuntur esse in speciebus”: not 
quoted in the apparatus of Primavesi's edition. 

97 In Metaph. 59.17—20, translation Dooley modified. 

9% See Brunschwig 1979. 

22 In Metaph. 59,24—27, translation Dooley modified. 

190 See on this question Stephen Menn, pp. 20813. 
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the demiurge only an unhappy poetical metaphor: the true causality remains 
-for Plato that of the Forms, but they have no efficient causality. As to the Good 
as final cause, Socrates in the Phaedo himself admits that he was not able to 
follow this path of explanation, and, as Aristotle shows in Nic. Ethic 1 6, “the 
Idea of the Good” can never function as an ultimate end. Further, if the Good 
is identical with the One, as is suggested in this last paragraph, it cannot be a 
final cause, as finality is absent from mathematical considerations.!* Ifthe One 
is cause of the good, the opposite principle must be cause of evil, which, as Ar- 
istotle shows in N 4, 1091913ff. would lead too many absurdities.The identifica 
tion of matter with evil is never made by Plato, but one may be tempted to find 
in the receptacle, limiting the demiurge in his creation, a negative principle. 
Notwithstanding some misgivings we may have about Aristotle's transposi- 
tion of Plato's doctrine to fit in with his own format, chapter 6 occupies within 
the composition of Alpha a central place. Aristotle expounds here. how he un- 
derstands the views, not of some remote predecessor, but of the philosopher 
who had the greatest influence on the formation of his own thought and who 
kept dominating and haunting the Academy, to which Aristotle still intellectu- 
ally belonged. Although his insistence on similarities with the Pythagoreans 
may have led him to integrate too easily the doctrine of the Forms and num- 
bers — probably because in the Academy this Pythagorizing current was domi- 
nant — he recognizes Plato essential contribution in the search for the first 
principles. Plato is, indeed, the first to have developed the doctrine of a formal 
cause, which is also central to Aristotle's explaining of the world. The fact that 
so many chapters of the Metaphysics are devoted to an intensive discussion of the 
Platonic (mis)understanding of the Forms, shows clearly how deeply Aristotle 
was influenced by it and how much he was indebted to it in the development 
of his own understanding of “what it is for something to be”. It is also Plato 
who first developed a notion ofa material principle that is quite different from 
the material cause of the natural philosophers, a purely receptive principle that 
can only function when “given form' by the Forms. Finally, Aristotle notices 
the importance of Plato” searching for an ultimate principle beyond the Forms. 
It is not without reason that this chapter set for centuries the perspective for 
understanding Plato in a systematic manner. 


101 See B 2, 996%29-P1 and H. Crubellier in Crubellier / Laks 2009, pp. 623. N4 1091P13fF. See also 
EE 1 vir, 1218%25-30. 


Critique of Earlier Philosophers 
on the Good and the Causes 


Metaphysics A7-A 8 989*%18 


STEPHEN MENN* 


The main body of A7, 988*18—P16, is a clearly demarcated segment of Aris- 
totle's text, reviewing the results of the historical inquiry into earlier projects 
of wisdom in A 3-6, and drawing conclusions about what kinds of causes the 
earlier philosophers had used; the short A7, 988*16-2, then makes a transi- 
tion to the aporetic examination of earlier accounts of the ápxai in A 8-9. 
First A8, 98822—989*18, raises difficulties for the material monists, that is, for 
those among the physicists who posit neither a plurality of material ápxaí nor 
a moving ápxíñ distinct from the material ápxaí.' Then Aristotle goes on to 
raise difficulties for the pluralist physicists (Empedocles and Anaxagoras) and 


* This chapter covers, in a rather different way, some material also covered in Menn forthcoming 
1 and in some sections of Menn forthcoming 3; the present chapter is a closer reading of the whole of 
Metaphysics A7, and of some of its immediate context. 1 am grateful for discussion at the Symposium 
Aristotelicum, and especially for the written comments of Annick Stevens, as well for subsequent com- 
ments from Carlos Steel and two anonymous referees, and discussion with Oliver Primavesi about 
textual issues. 


l All three of these segments of text (A7, 98821816, A7, 988*16-21, A 8, 988522—989*18) begin 
with ev obv... S£ transitions, as does the following 989*18f (except that the pév odv of A8, 988222 
keeps having its S£ postponed, and is not really picked up until 989*19). There is also an internal pEv 
oúv...Sé within the first segment at 988%323, in passing from those who posited only material ápxat 
to the others, and again toward the end of the third segment, at 989*12—15. On Aristotle's structuring of 
his texts by “paragraphs”, often marked with a uév odv... S£ transition, see the very interesting discus- 
sion of Netz 2001. 
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the Pythagoreans in the rest of A8, and for Plato at much greater length in 
Ao. (Democritus never gets properly examined.) A7 is much more impor- 
tant, intrinsically and in its contribution to the overall argument of A, than 
A8, 988P22—989*18, so 1 will concentrate on A7. But I will also translate A38, 
988*22—989*18, pointing to some particular problems, and say something about 
how this text fits into the argument of A 8, so as to make a transition to Oliver 
Primavesi's discussion of A 8, 989*18—990*32. 

It is very widely thought that in A7, in drawing conclusions from the his- 
torical inquiry of A 3-6, Aristotle's main aim is to represent earlier philosophers” 
work as partial anticipations of his own theory of the four causes, and so to 
represent his own work as the teleological culmination of the earlier history 
of philosophy. (Indeed, given this reading of A7, or of A 3-7 leading up to A7, 
many scholars have assumed that Aristotle takes a similar teleological approach 
to all areas of cultural history.) The issue of whether, in pursuit of this teleo- 
logical picture, Aristotle anachronistically projects his own causal concepts back 
onto his predecessors is important not only for assessing Aristotle's reliability as 
a historian of philosophy, but also for his philosophical method: does he assume 
that the consensus of earlier philosophers (once rightly interpreted) must be 
true, or at least that the history of earlier philosophy must develop toward the 
truth, so that if the earlier philosophers, or the more recent among them, can 
be shown to agree that p, Aristotle will take that as solid ground for asserting p 
himself? Getting into detail on this would mean getting off topic, but 1 will try 
to show that things are more complicated, and that it is a misreading of A 7 to 
suppose that its main function in the Metaphysics is to marshal a consensus of 
past philosophers in support of Aristotle's theory of the four causes. The main 
body ofA7 goes as follows: 


So [uev odv] we have in a concise and summary manner gone through who has 
spoken, and how they have spoken, about the ápxaí and about truth: but [S£] we 
have at least this much from them, that none of those who have spoken about ápxñ 
and cause has stated [any kind of cause] outside of those that we have determined in 
the On Nature; rather, it is clear that they are all touching in some obscure way on 
these. For some speak of the ápxí as matter, whether they posit one or many, and 
whether they make it a body or incorporeal,? like Plato who speaks of the great and 
the small, and the Italiams who speak of the infinite, Empedocles of fire and earth 
and water and air, Anaxagoras of the infinity of homoeomerous things — so all these 
people touched on this kind of cause, and so too those who spoke of air or fire or 
water and something denser than fire but lighter than air: for some have also said that 


2 Accepting the B reading over the a reading dowpátous printed by Primavesi, on the ground that 
as reading is an easy corruption of Bs. 
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the first element is like this. So [jev odv] thesé people touched on this cause alone,? 
and [Sé] others also on the source of motion [= efficient cause], like those who made 
love and strife or voús or ¿pws an ápxí; but the essence and odoía [= formal cause] 
no one has stated clearly, but those who posit the forms speak of it the most. For 
they do not suppose the forms as matter for the sensibles, or the one for the forms,+ 
nor that from these arises the beginning of motion (for they say that they are rather 
causes of immobility and of being at rest); rather, the forims provide the essence for 
each of the other things, and the one for the forms. But that for the sake of which ac- 
tions and changes and motions [take place] they name as a cause in a way, but not in 
this way, not in the way 1t is its nature to be a cause. For those who speak of vodg or 
love posit these causes as good, but they do not speak as ifanything is or comes to be 
for the sake of these things, but rather as if motions arise from them [i.e. as if they are 
efficient rather than final causes]; and in the same way also those who say that the one 
or being exists say that such a nature is a cause of odcía [i.e. a formal cause], but not 
that [anything] is or comes to be for its sake.The result is that in one way they do, and 
in another way do not, say that the good is a cause: they do not say so unqualifiedly, 
but only per accidens. (988*18—P16) 


Some particular points from A 3-6 are important for the way Aristotle begins 
A7: these concern especially three terms whose meaning he takes for granted 


La 


here, “ápxñ”, “cause”, and “truth”. A 1-2 had argued that wisdom is a science 


lo 


of the “ápxati” or of the “first ápxat” or of the “first causes”, or, as Aristotle 
paraphrases these conclusions at the beginning of A 3, of “the causes from the 
beginning” [rá € ápxñs aria, 983*24]; and A 3, after recalling from the On Na- 
ture (the Physics, or the physical works more broadly — but this title might be es- 
pecially appropriate to Physics 11) that causes are said in four ways, calls on “those 
who have come to the investigation of the things that are and philosophized 


3 1 take it that this ev odv... Sé is not really a paragraph-transition: it's just that Aristotle has gone 
into too much detail about the varieties of people who have posited only material ápxaí, and needs to 
call our attention back to the only point we'll need to retain for the argument, namely that “these people 
touched on this cause alone”, whereas others also cited other kinds of causes. 

4 Accepting, with Primavesi and all recent editors, Bonitz' 10 Ev toig eiSeorv for the manuscripts” tá 
Ev tois elSzorv: this is clearly better in the light of A 6, and of A 7, 988P5-6, just below. 

3 Or, as John Cooper and Annick Stevens have urged on me, “those who say that the one or being 
is such a nature say that [it] is a cause of odota” [oi to Bv A 10 dv páorovres eivar tiy totaórnv púor 
tñs odcias aírióv pac civar].The advantage of this construal is that it appropriately restricts the target 
(“those who say that the one or being exists” seems too broad — who would deny that they exist?); dis- 
advantages are that it is not clear from the foregoing what “such a nature” would be (Ross supplies “the 
good”), and that “[it]” needs to be supplied. It seems to me that “those who say that the one or being 
exists” is a reasonable counterpart to “those who speak of [A£yovtec] vods or love” just above; Aristotle 
might just have said “oi tó Ev A tó dv Afyovres”, but he elsewhere speaks interchangeably of “oi rás 
iSéas Atyovrec” or “oí tás iSéas proavres/mdéuevor eivar”. While in a sense, everyone believes that 
the one and being exist, in a sense everyone believes that vods and love exist; but it is disputed whether 
they exist in their own right and not merely as attributes ofsome other underlying nature, as they must 
to be ápxai. And so doxographical accounts of what óvra each philosopher believed in will not say that 
Anaxagoras or Empedocles posited the one or being as Óvra. 
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about truth before us” (983”1—3). The beginning of A7 picks all this up, men- 
tioning those who have spoken “about the ápxaí and about truth” or “about 
dpxñ and cause”, and again citing the On Nature for its classification of causes. 

Of these terms, the most peculiar is “truth”. Truth, in what seems to be the 
same sense, is the theme of a 1, and there Aristotle says, apparently referring to a 
widely accepted formulation, “it is right to call philosophy knowledge of truth: 
for the goal of theoretical [knowledge] is truth, and of practical [knowledge] 
is a work” (993"19-21). From this, it seems that those who have “spoken” or 
“philosophized” about truth are those who have written on theoretical things, 
things we wish to know purely for the sake of knowing them and not for 
practical consequences. A similar thought seems to be expressed in different 
terms at Protrepticus B6s Diring, where “the most precise truth and getting- 
the-truth [áAndeúevv] about the things that are” is the work of the highest, 
rational part of the soul. Since Protrepticus B32 speaks of “sciences of nature and 
the rest of truth”, perhaps Aristotle's reason for speaking of “those who have 
spoken about truth” is that it includes “those who have spoken about nature” 
but extends further, at least further than nature taken in the strict sense as oc- 
curring only in changing things.* The basic opposition is to practical people, 
who are concerned with truth only incidentally: the orator, for instance, must 
know what is lawful and what is unlawful, but if he is speaking before Athenian 
courts, he needs to know only what is lawful at Athens, not what is lawful at 
Sparta, and he does not need to know the causes on account of which these 
things are lawful, or whether they are just by nature or only by convention. 
(I take something like this to be the point of Metaphysics a 1, 993213, “even 
if practical people investigate how things are, they do not consider [dewpeiv] 
the cause in itself, but rather relatively [mpós 11] and at the present moment”.) 
In using “truth” to demarcate a field of study, Aristotle seems to be following 
the titles or quasi-titles, of books or parts of books, of Parmenides, Antiphon, 
and Protagoras: for Parmenides the contrast is with S05a, for Antiphon and 


$ “Truth” and “the nature of the things that are” are conjoined at Profrepticus B44 and B47 (and cp. 
B37) and at Physics 1 8, 191*25.The sense of “truth” in the Protrepticus and Metaphysics a has been discussed 
by Dúring 1960 and by Berti 1983 and Berti 1987, 28—31. But I don't see any sufficient evidence for the 
view that in the Protrepticus or the De Philosophia Aristotle had not yet distinguished metaphysics from 
physics, and perhaps thought that the heavenly bodies (or the heavens thought of as not-quite-bodily) 
were the highést object of theoretical knowledge. In the Protrepticus, as in the discussion of copia in 
Nicomachean Ethics v1, Aristotle deliberately avoids pronouncing on whether there are higher incorpo- 
real objects of knowledge, because his appeal to the pursuit of dewpía should hold good however this 
question comes out (and different members of his audience will have different convictions on this, and 
some will have no convictions at all), and the question can be settled only by a different kind of con- 
sideration. In the De Philosophia, it is clear that he believes in a vodg moving the heavens, distinct from 
the heavens themselves. 
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Protagoras probably with conventional practices of politics or the arts.? In a 1, 
Aristotle's point is to argue that “we do not know the true without its cause” 
(093234), and that the truest things will be the first causes, which are causes 
to other things of their being true: so the theoretical desire to know the truth 
will be best satisfied by knowing these first causes, which are the ápxat (so az 
takes it as equivalent that “there is an ápxf” and that causal chains do not go 
back forever without a first cause). 

Aristotle takes “ápxn”, like “truth”, from the language of the authors he is 
discussing, at least the later among them, but his usage also seems to be medi- 
ated by an earlier doxographical tradition. Simplicius (following Theophrastus?) 
says that Anaximander was the first to have called the substratum “ápxñ” (Un 
Physica 150,23-4),* and “piJuxua” or the like in Empedocles might be described 
as merely a poetic variant on “ápxn”, but most of our B-fragment evidence is 
later. Diogenes of Apollonia, like a number of Hippocratic texts, reflects explic- 
itly on what ápxñ to lay down, meaning chiefly a beginning of his discourse, 
something like a first premiss which will win the agreement of the audience 
and give a firm foundation for the subsequent argument. Philolaus, however, 
seems particularly interested in ápxat, and at least in Fr. 6 (perhaps elsewhere) 
these are not just propositions, or events (as often in Hippocratic texts the be- 
ginning of a disease), but things which we must posit as having existed before 
something else that we want to explain, notably, as in Fr. 6, before the whole 
physical cosmos.2 Of course, it is easy to pass between positing a proposition 
(that X exists) and positing a thing (X). In any case, the “ontic” sense of “ápxñ” 
was certainly not invented by Aristotle, since it is in the Phaedrus proof of the 


7 There is some reason to think that On Politeia was a part of Protagoras' Antilogiai, in which case 
Truth might have been another part: see Menn 2005 13. Plato in Phaedrus 247c3-—d1 also speaks of““truth”, 
insisting that “the knowledge of the true” must be about an odcía free from the conditions of body, 
grasped only by the vods which is the soul steersman; when he says “especially when we are speaking 
of truth” (243c5-6), he too seems to be referring to the field of discussion marked out by Parmenides 
and the like, 

$ Simplicius In Physica 24,13-16 is ambiguous as to whether Anaximander invented “ápxñ” or 
“Areipov” (“he said that the infinite was [an] ápxf and element of the things that are, being the first to 
supply todro toUvona Tis ápxñis” — the name “ápxñ” or the name “infinite”?), but 150,23-24, “he was 
the first to call the substratum [an] ápxñ” is not. 1 am not convinced that, as Jaap Mansfeld suggested at 
the Symposium, Simplicius ln de Caelo 615,15-18,“he was the first to hypothesize the infinite” etc., is 
strong evidence on the other side: this passage says nothing specific about what terminology Anaximander 
used or invented, and it is uncontroversially true that Anaximander was the first to posit that the ápxñ is 
infinite (before, as Simplicius goes on to say, Anaximenes, who posits an inftnite air). What the In Physica 
and In de Caelo passages have in comunon, is just the search for the npúros eúperag; they are addressing 
different issues. 

2 On Philoleus on ápxat, and the broader context of pre-Socratic and Hippocratic discussions 
of ápxat and úrodégels (or of the activity of ápxnv ÚrtodEoda1), see Hufiman 1993, 78-92; see also 
Schofield 1997. 
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immortality of the soul (and Plato is here imitating the physicists, so the lan- 
guage is unlikely to be new with him either), where what is sel+moving is an 
ápxh kivñoews to other things (245c9, d7). Plato here argues in general that “an 
ápxíñ does not come-to-be. For everything which comes-to-be must come-to- 
be out of an ápxñ, but it itself must not come-to-be out of anything; for ifan 
ápxñ came-to-be out of something, it would not still be an ápxñ” (245d1-3),'" 
for the implicit reason that an ápxñ is by definition something first, and if it 
came-to-be (and if coming-to-be out of nothing is impossible), then something 
else would have existed before it; nor can it perish, “for if an ápxñ perished, 
neither would it ever [again] come-to-be out of anything, nor anything else 
out of it, since all things [that come-to-be] must come-to-be out of an ápxñ” 
(245d4-6). Aristotle repeats both of these arguments at B4, 1000%23-9, and 
apparently accepts then himself, and indeed he never attributes non-eternal 
ápxati to any philosopher. 

Still, however much Aristotle is drawing on an earlier discourse about ápxat, 
it seems that when each philosopher is assigned a list of ápxaí — and all the 
philosophers that Aristotle admits into his history of philosophy in A 3-6 (not 
Zeno, not Protagoras, not Gorgias, not Socrates, not Isocrates) are supposed to 
posit ápxaí, and to place their wisdom in knowledge of these ápxaí and of how 
other things arise from them — there is an element of doxographic systemati- 
zation. Mansfeld and others have shown that before Plato and Aristotle, there 
was already a tradition of classifying the different philosophers on the basis 
of how many 0vra, and what kinds of Óvra, they posited, and that Plato and 
Aristotle make use of these earlier classifications; and either there was already 
a similar classification of their views on ápxal, or Aristotle (or someone else in 
the Academy) produced a new classification of views on ápxai modeled closely 
on the older classification of views on Úvra.'* The basis for assigning views of 
ápxat is that at least some of the later philosophers had spoken of ápxaí (and 
perhaps earlier philosophers had too, in texts we dont have, or else had used 
words that were judged to be equivalent to ápxñ, like pidwpa or ororxeiow), 
and that earlier philosophers had taken special care about what things they 


19 In the last clause tentatively reading odk áv En ápxi yiyvotro with Burnets OCT (following 
what seems to be one reading of the indirect tradition; one late [c. 1500] manuscript has this text minus 
the Er). The main manuscripts have oúx dv ¿£ ápxñc yiyvorro, which Schofield 1997, 228 and n.23, 
tries to defend, but which 1 still cannot make good sense of. This would have to be part of a reductio 
ad absurdum: if an ápxf came-to-be out of something, then (for some reason) it would not come-to- 
be out of an ápxn, therefore it would not come-to-be at all (since, as we have just said, everything 
which comes-to-be comes-to-be out of an úpxñ), thus contradicting the assumption. Metaphysics B4, 
1000239 should perhaps be added as another indirect witnéss supporting something like Burnet's text. 

» See Mansfeld 1990 and the older literature cited therein; and see Rachel Barney's chapter on 
relations between Aristotles doxographical classifications and those of Hippias and of Plato's Sophist. 
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posited as existing from the beginning, before thé ordered cosmos, and so posited 
at the beginning of their narratives, since these things would be explanatorily 
primitive, and would be the only things that the philosophers could call on to 
explain what arose later.'? Indeed the pre-Platonic doxographic classification of 
the philosophers based on what Óvta they posited was really a classification of 
what things they posited as having existed from the beginning; and this is pretty 
much Aristotle's comment at Physics 1 2, 184P22=5. 

At Physics 1 2, 184” 15-22, Aristotle gives this kind of classificatory doxog- 
raphy of opinions on the ápxat, how many, whether moved or unmoved, and 
so on,' and in a sense what he gives in Metaphysics A 3-6, and summarizes in 
A7, is also such a doxography on the ápxal: certainly A 7, 988*23-—32, has the feel 
of a doxographic division, going through all the possible opinions, “whether 
they posit one or many, and whether they make it a body or incorporeal”, 
and finding someone to fill each slot, including the mysterious person who 
posited “something denser than fire but lighter than air”, who takes up more 
than half of Ross's commentary on A7.'* But doxographies are collections of 
material which different authors can use for different purposes, and Aristotle 


2 The priority of the ápxaí to other things, which may be straightforwardly temporal for many of 
the physicists, must be interpreted in some more abstract way in Plato, ifthe Form of the Good, or the 
One of Aristotle's reports, is an ápxñ of the other Forms, although both it and they have existed from 
eternity. But Metaphysics A does not call attention to this difference: it represents earlier philosophers 
as disagreeing about what things are ápxal, or are first, rather than as attaching different meanings to 
“doxñ” or “first”. 

13 There is also a division of philosophers into those who posited one ápxh and those who posited 
many ápxai at De Anima 1 2, 404818, instrumental to a classification of their views about what the 
soul is. 

14 There are parallels at Physics 1 4, 187*13—15, On Generation and Corruption 31 1, 328%33-329*1, and 
On Generation and Corruption 1 5, 332*%20—23; this last text also mentions the possibility of something 
intermediate between air and water, also mentioned at Metaphysics A.8,989*14—15, Physics 11 4, 203*16—18, 
Physics 1 5, 205258, and De Caelo 11 s, 303P10-13 (and Physics 1 6, 189345, speaks, oddly, of some- 
thing intermediate between fire and water). Aristotle typically mentions these intermediates as ápxal 
that someone has posited or might posit, and he typically diagnoses their motivation as a desire to find an 
dpxí neutral between the usual pairs of contraries. Simplicius la Physica 148,26-153,24, has an extended 
discussion of the problem of identifying the people who posited such an intermediate ápxñ: Alexander 
says it was Anaximander, while Porphyry following Nicolaus of Damascus says it was Diogenes of 
Apollonia, but Simplicius says that while Diogenes wrote several books, in the only one that Simplicius 
has himself been able to read, he identifies the ápxí as air. While in some of these passages, including 
the present one, it seems possible that Aristotle is just mapping out a position in logical space, there is 
probably more to it than that, given his insistence here that someone has gone for each of the options 
except earth. Diogenes is, I think, a plausible candidate for the person who posited an ápxñ intermediate 
between air and fire: while Simplicius is right that his ápxn is air, it seems to be more particularly hot 
air, and perhaps more particularly hot air in motion, something like what Aristotle will call ávadvyíao:s 
(which Aristotle once describes as Heraclitus” ápxM, De Anima 1 2, 405*%25-6). In any case, the pre- 
Socratics are not bound to limit themselves to Empedocles” four simple bodies (which Aristotle follows 
the Tímaers in treating as canonical), and there is no reason why someone should not have posited an 
dpxñ which cannot be simply identified with one of these four. 
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in his ioropíat in A 3-6, and in the conclusions he extracts from them in A7, is 
asking different questions, and using the material for different purposes, than 
the standard doxographical investigation of opinions about the ápxal. It is clear 
at least in A7, that Aristotle is mainly interested not in the question of what 
ápxal a given philosopher posited — he mentions the wide range of opinions 
among those who “speak of the ápxn as matter, whether they posit one or 
many, and whether they make it a body or incorporeal” only to stress that 
their differences are irrelevant for our present inquiry — but rather in how they 
used their ápxal as causes of the things that come after the ápxai. According to 
Aristotle, in Metaphysics A 1-2, an ápxn is “the first thing from which [$9ev] 
[something] either is or comes-to-be or is known” (A 1, 1013*17—19), whereas 
a cause is that because of which [81 $] something is or comes-to-be (more 
explicit in the Physics parallel to A 2, Physics 1 3, 194” 18-20). 

““Apxñ” is connected with being prior or first, “cause” with explaining 
something, and for this reason it is possible to speak of “the ápxai” absolutely, 
the first of all things, while a cause is always a cause of. While in a broad sense, 
every cause can be called an ápxñ, Aristotle often speaks interchangeably of 


«7 AL 


apxñ” and “first cause” (where “prior” or “first” can be taken more or less 
strictly); while “the ápxai” very often means “the first ofall things”, “the causes” 
would mean something much broader, not restricted to first causes. Here in A7, 
and (I think) throughout A 3-6, whenever Aristotle attributes “ápxat” to some 
philosopher, he means ápxaí in the strict sense, the sense standard in the dox- 
'ographies, for whatever that philosopher posited as existing from the beginning, 
as the first of all things (first either in a straightforwardly temporal or in some 
more abstract sense). Thus when Aristotle speaks of ápxal, he is starting from 
the beginning, whereas when he speaks of causes, he is starting from the end, 
from the things to be explained: we attain scientific knowledge of each thing 
by discovering its first causes and so “tracing it back” [ávayew] to the ápxat (so 
esp. Physics 1 3, 1941623). When a philosopher, or when Hesiod or Orpheus, 
tells a story ofthe coming-to-be of the cosmos and its constituents, his aim is to 
explain the things that come at the end of the story, the world as we now expe- 
rience it, and the causes, the only things he can cite in explaining the things that 
come later, are the things he has mentioned, and the only first causes he can cite 


are the things he posited at the beginning, his ápxal, so every first cause will 


15 Thus Alexander: ñ ev ydp ápxh kaBo mpórov ¿ori tod od ¿ori ápxí, ral rado EE aúroú rá dv 
¿ori ápxm, tó Se atriov xadó ¿ori SY adró 10 0d aíriov. ¿AMO 82 10 ¿E 0d ¿ori ai ¿A+ 16 81 E (In 
Metaphysica 247,13—15, explaining Aristotle's assertion at P 2, 1003?22-s, that being and one are mutually 
entailing but not synonymous, “like ápxf and aítiov”). Here and in the following paragraph 1 am close 
to the longer treatment in Menn forthcoming 3 and the shorter treatment in Menn forthcoming 1. 
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be an ápxñ. Conversely, it seems that every ápxn should be a cause (and, neces- 
sarily, a first cause), since ifa philosopher posits something at the beginning, and 
then never uses it to explain anything that arises later, it was superfluous and 
should not have been posited.'? Aristotle's question in A7 — and this is at least 
one main goal of the iotopia: of A 3-6 — is in what way the different philoso- 
phers have used their ápxai as causes, ¡.e. in what way the things they posited 
at the beginning function in explaining the things that come after.*”? Aristotle's 
question is not, in the first instance, what kind of causes they said their ápxai 
were, because they may well have said nothing about that, and may not have 
had explicit concepts of the different kinds of cause: but, by seeing how they 
use their ápxal in explanations, we can see what kinds of causes they are at least 
implicitly thinking of these ápxai as being. 

One result of this investigation is, of course, “that none of those who have 
spoken about ápxíñ and cause has stated [any kind of cause] outside of those 
that we have determined in the On Nature; rather, it is clear that they are all 
touching in some obscure way on these” (A 7, 988*21—3): this picks up the pro- 
gram from A 3, “we have considered [the kinds of causes] sufficiently in the On 
Nature, but nonetheless let us call [mapalauBáverw — as witnesses or partners 
in the search] also on those who have come to the investigation of the things 
that are and philosophized about truth before us. For it is clear that they too 
speak of certain ápxai and causes. So reviewing them will be useful for the 
present discipline: for either we will find some other kind of cause, or we will 
have more confidence in those that have now been mentioned” (983*33-P6). 
But this is not the only or even the main result of the investigation. The main 
result is that, while the earliest philosophers used only ápxaí which were mate- 
rial causes, later philosophers found that the material ápxat were insufficient, 
and so also posited further ápxat which would be causes in some other way: 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles posited material and also efficient ápxat, while 
Plato (and other philosophers that Aristotle doesnt bother mentioning in A7) 
posited material and also formal ápxaí, but no one has used their apxai as final 
causes — and this is where the stress falls in A7. 

It is worth stressing that Aristotle does not say, as he could easily have done, 
that just as some people have “touched in some obscure way” on the formal 


16 Note, however, that the Stoics will resist this conclusion, saying that an ápxf might be posited 
either as the oúcía or as the cause of what comes after it, ie. as the answer either to a ti ¿ori or to a Sid 
tí £oti question: their passive ápxñ, matter, is the former, and their active ápxñ, god, is the latter (svr n 
300, II 303, 11 311 etc.). But Aristotle argues in Posterior Analytics 11 1-10, that an answer to “dí tor X?” is 
also the answer to “514 Tí ¿on X?”. 

17 Another aim of the ioropiar of A 36 is to support the criticisms of earlier philosophers in A 8, 
and perhaps also references back to their views later in the Metaphysics. 
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cause, so also some have “touched in some obscure way” on the final cause, 
using their ápxal in explanations as final causes even if they dont have a clear 
explicit concept of final causality. Aristotle attributes an imprecise grasp of the 
formal cause to Empedocles at Metaphysics A 10, 993*17-24, and to both Empe- 
docles and Democritus at De partibus animalium 1 1, 64221331, but he says, not 
that earlier thinkers imperfectly grasped the final cause, but that they imper- 
fectly grasped the good, not using it as a final cause.'% Thus “those who speak of 
vods or love posit these causes as good, but they do not speak as if anything is 
or comes to be for the sake of these things, but rather as if motions arise from 
them” (A 7, 98898—11). That is, these people posit a good ápxñ (he has said that 
Empedocles “said that the bad and the good are ápxai”, A4, 985*8, with con- 
text 9854-10, and in Aro, 1075%38—P1r, he describes both Anaxagoras” voUg 
and Empedocles” love as “the good” serving as an ápxm), but they use it in 
explanations only as an efficient cause and not as a final cause. “And, in the 
same way, those who say that the one or being exists say that such a nature is 
a cause of ovoía [i.e. a formal cause], but not that [anything] is or comes to 
be for its sake” (A7, 988? 11—14). In other words, Plato, who posited the one as 
an ápxñ, and who identified the one with the good (so most explicitly N4, 
109191315, although without naming Plato; cf. A8, 988*14—17, and Eudemian 
Ethics 1 8, 1218*15—30, also not naming Plato, and the famous and controversial 
fragment of Aristotle on Plato's lecture on the good, Aristoxenus Elements of 
Harmonics 11 1, 39,4-40,11), used the one only as a formal cause, indeed only 
as a formal cause of ideas identified with numbers, which (as Aristotle argues 
notably in the Eudemian Ethics passage) cannot have final causes. So the sense 
in which Anaxagoras and Empedocles and Plato “say that the good is a cause” 
or name “that for the sake of which ...as a cause” is that they posit something 
as an ápxí and say that it is the good, or say or imply that it is the first cause of 
all good things, and in fact (according to Aristotle) the good is an ápxíñ and a 
final cause. The sense in which Anaxagoras and Empedocles and Plato “do not 
say that the good is a cause”, or “name [the for the sake of which] as a cause in 
a way, but not in this way, not in the way it is its nature to be a cause”, is that 
these philosophers do not use their good ápxf in explanations as a final cause 
but only as an efficient or formal cause. 

(While 1 don't in general want to defend Aristotle's fairness to earlier philos- 
ophers, it is worth defending him against an obvious objection to what he says 
about Plato here.*? Aristotle knew the Timaens, and it seems outrageous to say 


(8 However, note A 10,993*14,“in a certain sense all the [kind of causes] have been said before”. But 
I think A7 shows what Aristotle must mean by this: the good, which is in fact the final cause, has been 
said before, but it has not been said as a final cause. 

12 Again, this and the following paragraph are close to what 1 said in Menn forthcoming 1. 
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that Plato isn't there giving final-cause explanations. Furthermore, in that dia- 
logue both the demiurge and the world-soul seem to be in some way efficient 
causes; and the Phaedrus and Laws explicitly call the soul an ápxh xtvñoews, and 
are to all appearances the source for Aristotle's own use of this phrase — how 
can he say that Plato doesnt use this kind of cause? But Aristotle's claim seems 
to be, not that Plato did not use final and efficient causes, but rather that he 
did not use his 4pxaí— the one and the great and small, as described in A6 — as 
final or efficient causes. The soul may also be called an ápxf, as the first thing 
that is moved and communicates motion to other things, but it is not an ápxñ 
absolutely, not among the first of all things. The Phaedrus says that soul does 
not come-to-be, but of course the ideas also do not come-to-be in time, and 
yet, according to A6, they must somehow atemporally arise from the one and 
the great and small, and, if Plato is to make his different accounts consistent, so 
must souls and the demiurge — indeed, the Tímaeus has an account, although 
not a very satisfying one, of how souls arise from more primitive things. And, 
Aristotle says, Plato uses the one proximately only as a formal cause of the ideas, 
even if some ofits effects, or the effects of its effects, are in turn efficient or final 
causes of posterior things.) 

What Aristotle is saying here can be seen as a critical reflection on the char- 
acter Socrates” “intellectual autobiography” in the Phaedo, which is one obvious 
model for the “history of philosophy” which Aristotle has given in A 3-6 and 
whose lessons he is drawing in A7. When Aristotle first speaks of physicists 
who posited only material ápxaí, then turns to Anaxagoras, who raised higher 
expectations of wisdom but ultimately disappointed them, he is closely echoing 
the Phaedo.? But in order to turn Socrates” account of his personal intellectual 
adventures into a full history of philosophy — more precisely, into a history of 
the aspirations to wisdom and their disappointment — he needs to fill it out by 
adding more philosophers: so, for instance, he includes Empedocles alongside 
Anaxagoras, and argues that very similar criticisms apply to both of them. But, 
more importantly, he adds Plato, and argues that an analogous kind of criticism 
applies to him as well. If Anaxagoras uses vods only as an efficient cause of the 
cosmogonic vortex, he is not using it as cause quá good (the fact that it is good 
is irrelevant to how it explains the effect, and the fact that it produces this effect 
gives no reason to believe that it is good) but equally, if Plato uses the one only 
as a formal cause of the numbers, he is not using it as a cause quá good. And so 


20 The parallels are striking between Metaphysics A 3, 984P15-19, and Phaedo 97b8-da, introducing 
Anaxagoras and describing the hopes that he raised, and especially between Metaphysics A 4, 985%16-21 
and Phaedo 98b7-c2, both saying that Anaxagoras made (almost) no use of voús and preferred to cite 
other causes. See Gábor Betegh's chapter for discussion of the relations between the Metaphysics A 3-4 
and Phaedo treatments of Anaxagoras. 
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Aristotle says, of Anaxagoras and Empedocles and Plato together, “in one way 
they do, and in another way do not, say that the good is a cause: they do not say 
so unqualifiedly, but only per accidens” (A 7, 988? 1416). Aristotle's implication 
is that only by using the good ápxf in explanations as a final cause will we be 
using it as a cause quá good, since only then will the fact of its goodness help to 
explain how it causes other things. 

But there is an important sense in which Aristotle is drawing not only his 
criticisms of Anaxagoras, but also his criticisms of Plato, from the Phaedo itself. 
Socrates had hoped that Anaxagoras would explain things by showing why 
it is best for then to be as they are. Anaxagoras failed to deliver, but Socrates 
still “would most gladly learn from anyone how this explanation goes”; but 
“being deprived of it and not being able either to discover it for myself or to 
learn it from someone else”, he works out his “second sailing” or “second best 
method”, namely the method of hypothesis and specifically the hypothesis of 
ideas and the use of them in explanation as formal causes (Phaedo 99c6-d2).? 
Plato is thus admitting that the kind of explanation he offers, while an im- 
provement on Anaxagoras, still falls short, like Anaxagoras' explanations, of the 
kind of explanations Anaxagoras seemed to be promising, through the good 
as first cause. And Aristotle thinks, reasonably, that filling out the formal-cause 
explanation, by supplying a material ápxñ for the sensibles, and identifying the 
ideas themselves with numbers and deriving them from the one and a correla- 
tive material ápxn, do nothing to supply the final-cause explanation that was 
missing in the Phaedo. 

It is perhaps more surprising that Aristotle doesnt see the Timaens (as many 
modern scholars do) as filling in what was missing in the Phaedo. As noted be- 
fore, he seems to think that the Timaeus doesn't deal with the ápxai in the strict 
sense, but it might be said that insofar as the Timaeus talks about something 
being done for the best, it's implicitly talking about the good-itself. I suppose 
Aristotle might say that the Timaens doesnt really explain how these features of 
the sensible world would connect causally with a separate good-itself. Aristotle 


>. 


21 Te seems fair to say that Socrates” “intellectual autobiography” discusses the material causes which 
most physicists had relied on and which Anaxagoras too fell back on; the distinct moving and ordering 
efficient cause which Anaxagoras introduced; the final-cause explanations which Socrates had hoped to 
hear; and the formal-cause explanations which he substitutes as a second-best method. Plato does not 
have this systematic terminology (indeed, neither does Aristotle), but I am not sure there is any serious 
anachronism in using it to describe his text, except in that Plato would say that the material “cause” is 
only a guvaíriov, or (as the Phaedo puts it) “that without which a cause would not be a cause”. No doubt, 
Aristotle systematizes somewhat, but he would not have much ground for boasting about his discovery 
of the four kinds of causes. But this is not what he is boasting about; rather, he is boasting that he can 
trace things back to the first ápxí as their final cause, and that previous philosophers, including Plato, 
have failed to do so. 
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thinks that Plato's serious attempt to explain what this good-itself would be is 
to say that it is the one-itself (rather than saying that it is the idea of the good, 
i.e. the common character of all good things posited as separate and eternal, 
which would be no better than any other good thing, so Eudemian Ethics 1 
8, 1218*8—15, contrast 1217P1—16), but the Timaeus does not claim, nor could 
it make out the claim, that the world is as it is because it is most unified this 
way. Rather, all too many features of the sensible world are explained by their 
instantiating some numerical ratio or geometric figure. Why these ratios or 
figures are the best is unclear, and while they may be “derived” from the one, 
this “derivation”, and thus the highest steps connecting the sensible world with 
the good ápxN, are mathematical and not teleological.?? 

There may be some larger lessons here. Aristotle does not seem to be trying 
to show that either a consensus of past experts, or an emerging consensus of the 
most recent among them, agree with his theory of the four causes; in particular, 
he is not trying to support his theory of four causes by appealing to some such 
consensus. He does conclude from a historical investigation that no one has 
mentioned any other kinds of cause beyond the four. But he also concludes 
that no one has mentioned the final cause, in the sense that no one has used 
their ápxai (even good ápxat, even ápxai which are supposed to be causes of 
all good things) as final causes, and he certainly does not conclude from this 
“Consensus” that the ápxal are not final causes. It is also clear that Aristotle is 
not systematically trying to assimilate past thinkers to himself, to attribute his 
own conceptions to them as far as he can get away with it. On some issues he 
seems to stress, even exaggerate, the differences. Plato would seem much more 
like Aristotle than he does in the actual A, if Aristotle had said more about the 
Timaeus, less about the Phaedo and about the idea-numbers, and if he had been 
willing to interpret the Timaeus more charitably.?3 


22 Thus, the familiar criticisms of Plato and other Academics for substituting mathematical for 
teleological explanations, e.g. Metaphysics Ao, 9922291: “what we see in the sciences to be a cause, 
that on account of which all intelligence [vos] and all nature produce [i.e. the final cause] — with this 
cause, which we say is one of the ápxat, the Forms have no connection, but mathematics has come to 
be philosophy for people nowadays, though they say it should be practiced for the sake of other things”. 

22 It is sometimes said that Aristotle's attributions of the concepts of matter and form to Plato are 
anachronistic projections of his own concepts. I think this is wrong — setting aside the Receptacle ofthe 
Timaeus, 1 think the third Hypothesis of the Parmenides (157b6—159b1, esp. 158bs—d8) shows that Plato 
does have these concepts, although not the Aristotelian terminology — but it should also be stressed that 
Aristotle never attributes to Plato the concepts of potentiality and actuality, or the view that, in assigning 
the material cause of X, we should name something which is potentially X. He thinks that Plato did not 
do this, and his complaint about the inadequacy of Platos conception of matter, “they think that ¡fit is 
one in number it is also only one in S$vvapaic” (Physics 1 9, 192*1—2), implics that Plato does not have the 
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None of this means that Aristotle's interpretations of earlier thinkers are 
free of anachronisms (he plays the game, going back perhaps to Hippias, of 
finding similarities between ancient and modern writers, and arguing that the 
ancient writer implicitly held the same theory as the modern. Besides Her- 
motimus, and Homer on Oceanus and Styx [A 3, 9832733], and Hesiod on 
gpws, an especially clear case is Anaxagoras' theory of two ápxai, the One and 
the Other, at A8, 9893021 — but the modern theory which is there forced 
on Anaxagoras is not one that Aristotle himself believes in); nor does it mean 
that his interpretations are not biased by the role they are supposed to serve 
in supporting Aristotle's larger philosophical argument. But his manipulations 
of earlier thinkers are more subtle than is often supposed. Sometimes Aristotle 
wants to show, not that all earlier thinkers (or the best or most recent of them) 
agree on a truth, but that they agree in error, or at least that they have all failed 
to grasp some important truth, in order to bring out the novelty of his own 
project, to show that what he is about to say has not already been said. We might 
compare De Anima 1, where those who have tried to define the soul through its 
cognitive power have all concluded that it is composed of the same elements as 
the knowable objects, and those who have tried to define the soul through its 
ability to move the body have all concluded that the soul is whatever is most 
mobile — both false conclusions, to which Aristotle's own account of soul in 
De Anima 11 will stand in sharp contrast. But his overall aim has to be described 
more delicately: it is neither simply to show that his predecessors were right nor 
simply to show that they were wrong. 

Very often, Aristotle tries to go behind the words of earlier thinkers to 
something implicit, something that we need to “articulate” for them. This may 
mean finding a philosophical opinion behind a mythical representation, or the 
implicit premises behind an explicit conclusion. So if Homer represented the 
gods as swearing by Styx, it must be because he thought that people swear by 
what they most honor, that the eldest is most honorable, and that water is the 
eldest (A 3 983313). If the ancients represented Atlas as supporting the heaven, 
and more recent thinkers say that the heaven is kept in place by a vortex, this 
must be because both groups believe that the heavenly bodies are heavy and 
would fall unless supported.?* But, also, Aristotle wants to tease out what ear- 


conceptual distincion between what the matter is in actuality and what it is in potentiality. So Aristotle 
is certainly not attributing matter and form to Plato out of a general inclination to project his own 
concepts onto Plato; the theory that he attributes to Plato is quite different from his own. 


24 On Atlas and his modern parallels, see De Caelo 11 1 and De Motu Animalium 3; the aim is not 
so much to praise the ancients as to blame the moderns. Aristotle's model is Phaedo 99b6-c6, where 
Socrates describes vortices and suchlike explanations of the stability of the earth as modern versions 
of Atlas, and regrets that the physicists do not explain the stability of the cosmos through it being ar- 
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lier thinkers were implicitly aiming at, what they were trying to accomplish 
by their accounts. Thus, by teasing out the criteria that people implicitly rely 
on in applying the honorific “gopós”, we can see what kind of knowledge 
people would most value (in itself, setting aside its practical consequences), 
and thus make explicit the aim that earlier philosophers were implicitly trying 
to achieve. One of the criteria for some knowledge to be wisdom was that it 
should be “ruling” by knowing “the good and the for-the-sake-of-which” as a 
cause of all things (A 2, 982P4—10). And if some philosophers have called one of 
their ápxat the good, or described it as the cause of good things, then they were 
implicitly trying to explain other things through the fact that this ápxñ is good, 
not through some other attribute of it; and (Aristotle argues) they can succeed 
in doing so only if they use it as final cause. 

By teasing out the implicit beliefs and implicit aspirations of earlier thinkers, 
Aristotle aims to criticize them by their own standards, showing that they are 
unable to satisfy their own aspirations (this is similar to what Plato had done to 
Anaxagoras in the Phaedo, arguing that Anaxagoras was unable to deliver on the 
promises implicit in his saying “mávra Siekóounoe voús”). Aristotle will then 
undertake to satisfy their own aspirations better than they were themselves able 
to do, to show that his account is preferable to theirs by the standards that they 
themselves must recognize — in the present case, he is promising to deliver an 
account on which things will be traced back to the good ápxñ as their final 
cause. Presumably one reason why Aristotle proceeds in this way, is that he is 
trying to appeal to an audience some of whom may be sympathetic, especially 
to Plato, but others also to pre-Socratic-style natural philosophy, which had not 
died out in Aristotle's day (there were certainly Democriteans, and probably 
also Empedocleans and Heracliteans, perhaps especially among the doctors). 
By identifying his aims with theirs, and by showing them that these aims have 
not yet been achieved, he hopes, not to convince them at the outset that he is 
right, but at least to win a respectful hearing as he tries to develop his argument 
and to show that he can achieve something that earlier thinkers had not been 


ranged in the best way. However, in De Caelo 1 1, Aristotle turns this against Plato, since Plato thinks 
that the heavens are made of fire and so would need a violently constraining soul to keep them from 
moving away from the center, which is no better than thinking that the heavens are earthy and need a 
constraining soul to keep them from collapsing into the center. When 1 say that Aristotle tries to find 
a philosophical opinion behind a mythical representation, this should be distinguished from allegoriza- 
tion (although sometimes Aristotle does allegorize, as at Meteorology 1 9, 347*2-8, where, by contrast 
with what he says about Homer at Metaplrysics A 3, 9832733, Oceanus turns out not to be water). lt is 
not that, when Homer says that the gods swear by Styx, he is saying in a riddling way that water is the 
eldest. On the contrary, what Homer says is just part of a story and we should not try to “save” it as a 
symbolic expression of a truth about the cosmos. What Aristotle wants to do is, rather, to figure out what 
opinions Homer had that made him think it would be appropriate to fictionally represent the gods as 
swearing by Styx. 
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able to accomplish. In particular, if Aristotle can tease out from Plato's criti- 
cisms of earlier thinkers the standards to which Plato is implicitly holding his 
own accounts, and if he can show that Plato doesn't meet these standards, that 
Plato's own criticisms apply against Plato himself, then he can show the Plato- 
sympathetic part of his audience that they should reject Plato's proposals for 
the same reasons that they rightly reject those of Anaxagoras and other earlier 
thinkers; and then they should be disposed to listen as Aristotle tries to meet 
these Platonic standards better than Plato did.?5 This seems better described as a 
rhetorical strategy than as historical teleology — and it is a much more compli- 
cated rhetorical strategy than simply relying on the consensus of all, or the most 
recent and sophisticated, of the past experts. Perhaps it also involves a historical 
teleology, if earlier thinkers obscurely saw and aimed at the goal of wisdom, and 
if Aristotle will now reach the goal that they fell short of; but if so, it is a more 
complicated and less Panglossian teleology of the history of philosophy than 
what is often attributed to Aristotle. 


The short remaining paragraph of A7 serves as a summary and transition to the 
critical-aporetic examination of earlier philosophers' accounts of the dpxaí in 
A8-39. 


So [uév odv] both all these people [kai odror mávres] seem to bear witness to us that 
it has been rightly determined [sc. by us in the Physics] about the causes, how many 
they are and what they are, since [all these people] have been unable to touch on 
any other cause; and, in addition [mpos $2 toúro1s], it is clear that the ápxaí must be 
sought either in all of these ways or in some one of them [óti Gnenréa1 al ápxai A 
oUtws drracar % tiva Tpórtov toUrwv].?9 But as for how [nús S£: i.e., whether rightly 
or wrongly] each of these people has spoken, and how he stands in regard to the 
ápxal, let us next go through the aporíai that arise [trás evSexopevas árropias]?? about 
them [sc. the ápxat?]. (9881621) 


This short passage contains a number of issues of construal, Where is the sum- 
mary-transitional pev ody of 988” 16 picked up: by mpos Se toúrors in P18, or by 


25 For examples and discussion of this strategy, see Menn 2002 and Menn forthcoming 2. 

26 For the last word, toútwv in a and PB, S (according to Bekker) bas todtov: Ross prints Bywater's 
towodrov. (One could imagine a history in which tovoUtov is corrupted to the impossible todtov, and 
then latet scribes emend to toútwv; but the agreement ofa and B on toútwv seems to rule this out.) 

27 T am not sure exactly how to take this phrase: “the possible aporiai”, it seems too broad, although 
this is how Ross takes it. Perhaps “the aporiai that these things admit of”; or “let us next go through the 
aporiai about these things, so far as possible.” 
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mos S£ in P20? 1 have taken it that it is by mó Se in P20, and 1 have taken it that 
rai obror mávres in P17 (with the whole clause P16-18) and mpos SE toúro1s 
in *18 (with the whole clause *18—19) are coordinate. The lesson that we are, 
for now, supposed to extract and remember from the preceding main body of 
A7 is that, on the one hand, as is shown by the implicit agreement of these 
earlier thinkers, there are no kinds of causes beyond the four from the Physics, 
and that, on the other hand, the ápxat must be sought in one, or some, or all 
of these four ways (that's not quite what the text says — Pll come back to this 
later). With those points noted, we go on to investigate whether any of these 
earlier thinkers have got it right about the ápxat, which we will do by raising 
aporial against them. In A8—9, Aristotle will mostly neglect A7'% point about 
earlier thinkers' failure to use their ápxat as final causes (he will bring it back, 
with a dramatic flourish, in Á to and also in N 4-5. He does raise the complaint 
against Plato at A 9, 992229 1, cited in a footnote above, but it is part ofa larger 
argument that the Platonists, in positing further ovciat beyond the sensibles, 
have failed to connect them causally with the sensibles). It would certainly be 
disappointing, from the perspective of the aims of wisdom, if goodness were not 
in the ápxat, or if the good ápxf were not a cause, or not a cause quá good, of 
goodness in what comes afterwards. But perhaps the world just is disappointing. 
Aristotle also wants to show, without invoking these aspirations of wisdom, that 
his predecessors” accounts of the ápxaí and of how other things are derived 
from them, cannot be correct. He will bring these aspirations of wisdom back 
into the argument in A to, in showing that he is able to achieve them where 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles and Plato are not. 

There are a number of difficulties about the sentence or colon “and, in ad- 
dition, it is clear that the ápxaí must be sought either in all of these ways or in 
some one of them” (988%18—19). Is it that the kai odro1 rrávres clause (P16—18) 
sums up the lessons of the historical investigation of A 3-6 as extracted in A7, 
988*18-P16, and the npos 82 toúro1s clause (P18—19) points to something that 
is supposed to be clear even apart from historical investigation, that these four 
are the only possible ways of looking for ápxat? (This would seem to be the 
natural reading, in particular, if we take the ev odv of 988*16 to picked up by 
rpos Se roúrors in P18, rather than by nús Se in P20.) That, however, would 
seem anticlimactic: if it's so obvious as to need no argument that these four are 
the only possible ways of looking for ápxat, why did we need all that historical 
investigation to show that “it has been rightly determined about the causes, 
how many they are and what they are” (P16-17)? So, perhaps (as Alexander 
thinks) both the kai obror mávres and the mpos Se roúrors clauses are supposed 
to be supported by the historical investigation: it is clear that there are only this 
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many kinds of cause, and, also, that the ápxal must be sought in one, or some, 
or all of these ways. There would then be a transition from “causes” to “ápxat”. 
The ápxat will certainly be causes, and therefore they must be sought as causes 
in some, one, or more of these four ways (if there are several ápxat, perhaps one 
is a material cause and another is a formal cause, etc., or perhaps a single ápxñ 
is a cause in several of these ways at once). But the mere fact that there are four 
kinds of causes does not show that the ápxaí, the first of all things, must include 
material and efficient and formal and final causes (whether as different ápxal, 
or the same ápxí fulfilling several functions). Indeed, many earlier thinkers who 
would not necessarily deny that there are four kinds of causes (if the concepts 
were explained to them) and Plato who seems to positively assert that there are 
all four kinds of causes (or guvaítia), have given accounts on which the ápxati 
function in only one or two of these ways, and it remains to be investigated 
whether they are right. (And, in my view, Aristotle will conclude in Á 10 that 
the single first ápxñ functions as an efficient and final but not formal or mate- 
rial cause.) So Alexander:he says that this too is clear from the things that have 
been said, that we must seek about the ápxal, either about all those which we 
set out when we divided cause four ways... or some of these four. For even if 
the present study [mpayyareía] does not demand the account of all the causes, 
still the sought-for kind of cause must itself be among the four, and these causes 
will not escape, since there is no other kind of cause beside these” (ln Meta- 
physica 64,4—10).* There is however something a bit peculiar about Aristotle's 
phrasing: Gnrnréa: at ápxal A oUrws árraca: A tiva tpórtov todrwv” looks as if 
it means “either all of the ápxaí should be sought in this way, or in some one of 
these ways,” which does not make sense: l am supposing that áracas has been 
attracted to agree with ápxat, where Aristotle really means “either the ápxat 
should be sought in all of these ways, or in some one of these ways/”22 


Ak 


Aristotle then turns to raise aporiaí for other philosophers' accounts of the ápxati 
and of how other things are derived from them. He will devote by far the most 
space to Plato, the philosopher he takes most seriously as a rival and contender 


23 However, Alexander seems to be distinguishing between “causes” and “causes sought in the pre- 
sent study”, rather than noting a difference between “causes” and “ápxai” (where the ápxaí are the 
causes sought in the present study). 

29 I am not sure what Bywater and Ross hope to gain by reading totodrov instead of toúrwv (see 
a note above), unless they think Aristotle means “all the ápxal are to be sought, either in this way or 
in some way like this”. But that seems hopelessly vague, and the position of átmaca: would be strange. 
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for wisdom; he works his way up to Plato, beginning with the philosophers he 
takes least seriously, the material monists. 


So it is clear that those who posit that the all is one and a single nature as matter, 
and furthermore bodily and having magnitude, go wrong in many ways. For they 
posit the elements of bodies alone, and not of incorporeals, although incorporeals 
too exist.39 And, although they undertake to state the causes of coming-to-be and 
passing-away, and physicize about all things, they take away the cause of motion. 
Again, [they go wrong] through3! not positing the oúcía, i.e. the tí ¿or1, as a cause of 
anything; and, in addition, through?” [too] easily saying that any of the simple bodies 
except earth is [the] ápxñ, without investigating how these things come-to-be out 
of each other, 1 mean fire and water and earth and air. For some come-to-be out of 
each other by oúykpicis and others by Siáxprcrs,33 and this makes a great difference 
with respect to being prior or posterior. For in one way that would seem to be the 
most elemental ofall out of which originally [all others] come-to-be3* by aúyxpro0rs, 
and this would be the lightest of the bodies and the one having the smallest parts. 
And for this reason those who posit fire as the ápxf would be speaking most of all 
in accordance with this argument. But each of the others also agrees that the ele- 
ment of bodies is of this kind: at any rate, none of those who say [that the ápxñ, or all 
being, is] one has judged that earth is the element, evidently because of the grossness 
of its parts, whereas each of the three elements has found some judge [in its favor],?5 
for some say that this [sc. the element] is fire, others that it is water, others that 1t 
is air. But why do they not also say earth, as most [sc. non-expert] people do? For 
they [= ordinary people] say that all things are earth, and Hesiod too says that earth 
came-to-be first of the bodies:3% in this way it results that the supposition [sc. that 


39 B omits Ovuwv xar dowpárov, and Jaeger, following his obsession with variae lectiones in the 
margins of lost manuscripts, brackets the phrase as a varía lectio to the preceding trás $” dowpdároyv 
od. Primavesi accepts Ovtwv xal dowyárov although it might seem to resemble his “a-supplements”, 
presumably because Alexander's paraphrase has a phrase closely corresponding to it (64,23). (This may 
be a reason for some caution in rejecting the a-supplements: Alexander does not reflect everything in 
the text, and if Alexander had omitted this phrase it would have met all the criteria to be treated as an 
a-supplement.) 

2 With Primavesi (and Ross and Jaeger), accepting Bywater's tw in place of the manuscripts' tÓ; see 
Ross's note on 088%28--32. 

32 Again, with Primavesi (and Ross and Jaeger), accepting Bywater's tw in place of the manuscripts” 
TO. 

33 This might mean either “some things come-to-be...” or “some of these things come-to-be...,” 
from among earth and water and air and fire. 

34 A set phrase, “¿£ 00 ylyveraz... mpaxcov”, in which repuwrov is quasi-adverbial. 

35 “Bach of the three elements” means “each of fire, air, and water, each of which claims to be the 
element”: “element” here is rot just a shorthand for “earth or water or air or fire”. I take it that the meta- 
phor ofa judge [xpreñs] is not from a courtroom, but from judges in a musical or poetic competition 
who will vote on which performance was best. 

36 This might mean that for Hesiod, the earth came-to-be before the heaven, and before whatever 
other simple bodies or cosmic constituents (such as water/Oceanus) Aristotle can recognize in Hesiod; 
but very likely the point is that only Chaos came-to-be before earth, and Tartarus and Love perhaps 
simultaneous with it, and that these other things are not properly bodies. 
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earth is the ápxñ] is ancient and popular.37 So according to this argument someone 

- — would not be right if he named [as the ápxñ] any of these things other than fire, or 
if he posited that it is denser than air but lighter than water; but if what is posterior 
in coming-to-be is prior by nature, and what is concocted and ovyrekpuuévov is 
posterior in coming-to-be, the result would be the contrary, water prior to air and 
earth to water. (988?22-989*18) 


Aristotle has so far given no argument for the claim that “incorporeals too 
exist” (9889256 — even if we delete the phrase with P and Jaeger, it will have 
to be supplied in thought for what Aristotle says here to be a criticism of the 
material monists): that he can take it for granted here shows that he is appealing 
mainly to an audience with Academic rather than pre-Socratic sympathies. In- 
deed, we might think that the question of the existence of incorporeals, what 
is disputed in the yiyavtopaxía reepi Tñg odoías, was the main question which 
wisdom will have to resolve (thus the fifth and eighth aporiai of B and so 
on). However, here Aristotle is thinking, not so much of incorporeal candidate 
ápxai such as the one or voús, as ofincorporeals which are accessible to us and 
whose elements we need to discover (thus perhaps reaching incorporeal ápxaú). 
The obvious examples of such accessible complex incorporeals would be math- 
ematical things (whether these also exist separately from bodies would need to 
be investigated). The people Aristotle is describing here “physicize about all 
things”, by contrast especially with the Pythagoreans, who “having been the 
first to touch upon the mathematical disciplines, contributed to their progress 
and, being accustomed to these things, thought that their ápxat were the ápxat 
of all the things that are” (A s, 985%24-6).3% He picks up the present point from 
A8, 988246 at A8, 98921, where the physicists are at home only in ac- 
counts of coming-to-be and passing away and motion, and consider ápxai and 


37 Ross translates “so primitive and popular has the opinion been,” which is possible but involves 
an asyndeton that it seems better to avoid. If, with B, we read eixe in place of ovuBéBniev eivar, the 
meaning would be “in this way he [sc. Hesiod] held the primitive and popular opinion.” 

36 There are several issues of text and interpretation in this sentence; but let me note the key point, 
that “npon yayov [rá jadiyuara]” does of mean “they [were the first to] bring them up in this context, 
¡.e. in claiming wisdom or in seeking the ápxat” (as claimed for instance by Barnes 1982, 380 and 630 
n. 11). TIpoáyerv is the standard term for advancing or contributing to the progress of a discipline, for 
which compare especially Sophistical Refutations 34, 18391734 (“npodyew” at P29), on the progress of 
rhetoric, Poetics 4, 1448%20—24 and 1449*9—14, on the progress of poetry (especially comedy and tragedy), 
and Eudemus in Proclus ln primum Euclidis elementorum 67,28 and 20-23 on the progress of geometry 
and proportion theory. See discussion in Zhmud 2006, esp. 77 and 212, and the older literature there 
cited. In all of these texts, npoúyerv is connected with ápxat: once you have the right ápxn, even in 
a crude form, it is easy to make progress. The point in Metaphysics As may be that the Pythagoreans, 
having discovered that numbers allowed them to understand e.g. harmonics, thought that they would 
also allow them to understand cosmology and politics. Cf. Schofield, Chapter s, 143. 
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causes only of this (natural and changeable) kind of odoia, by contrast with 
the more interesting and promising thinkers who investigated all the things 
that are, both sensibles and non-sensibles, not restricting themselves to just one 
domain. (It is probably implied that, in looking for “the elements of the things 
that are”, we are looking for the ápxaí or first causes, whereas if we investigated 
only one domain among the things that are, we would likely end up with some 
lower-lying cause. At A8, 988256, “Svrwv xal dowyuárwv”, the point may 
be not just that there are also incorporeals, but that incorporeals too belong to 
the domain whose causes we are seeking, “the things that are” — which does 
not go without saying, and which the Stoics will deny.) A8, 989*21-9, is thus 
a transition from the physicists to the other philosophers, and in the first in- 
stance to the Pythagoreans, who “use stranger ápxaí and elements than those 
of the physicists: the reason is that they did not take them from the sensibles, 
for the mathematical beings are without motion, except those in astronomy” 
(A8, 98929-33). But Aristotle is doing all this to set the Pythagoreans up for 
a fall, because they fail to use the mathematicals as a path to higher things, and 
just physicize about them (narrating their coming-to-be and using their strange 
ápxal to generate the heaven, as if the things in the heaven were the beings 
to be explained, 989?33—990*8), speaking in ways that are inappropriate to the 
objects. This motivates the turn from the Pythagoreans to the most serious con- 
tender, Plato; and he too, of course, is being set up for a fall, which will motivate 
Aristotle's own positive project. 

Coming back to the beginning of A8: if the material monists “physicize 
about all things”, they should be explaining motion, which is the obvious dis- 
tinguishing attribute of natural things, but (Aristotle complains) they are not 
doing this if they leave out the efficient cause, tó tTñs ktvioews aíriov. The next 
complaint, that they leave out the formal cause, is perhaps connected with the 
claim that they “posit that the all is one”: even if all things share a matter, so 
that they can all come-to-be out of each other, they are not one (not one in 
a strong sense, one in ovoia) if they have different forms. But if you assume 
that they are all one, and don't investigate their different forms, you are in ef- 
fect denying change, and cant give a causal account of it; by implicit contrast, 
Empedocles and Democritus, who do describe some formal causes (the ratios 
of earth, water, air and fire, the shapes and orientations and order of the atom»s), 
are in a better position to give an account of change, and so do better by the 
physicists* own standards. 

Aristotle's discussion of the question of which of the four simple bodies to 
choose as an element, and his complaint that they “[too] easily say that any of 
the simple bodies except earth is [the] ápxñ” (9882930), may seem exces- 
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sive: presumably each individual one-dpxñ theorist had his own reasons for 
choosing his particular ápxf, and they were not thinking of themselves as parts 
of a doxographic Sraipeois of positions — still less were they aware that the dox- 
ographers would not be able to find a patron for the earth as ápxñ. But it might 
be said that, if someone picks water as an ápxñ because all things come-to-be 
out of water, and someone else picks air as an ápxñ because all things come-to- 
be out of air, this shows that some other sort of considerations will be needed 
to decide what is the material ápxí, if indeed there is only one. The monists 
are right that (within the sublunar realm, a restriction Aristotle does not insist 
on here) all bodies can directly or indirectly come-to-be out of each other, and, 
as Aristotle will point out later (989*22—30), on this issue they are in the right 
against Empedocles. It is also characteristic of Aristotle's method that he tries to 
tease out the monists' implicit reasons for positing some particular simple body 
as the ápxí (thus as prior to all the others) and then argues that, by their own 
implicit standard, some other simple body should be preferred as prior. But 
his reconstruction of their reasons is far more general and disconnected from 
the evidence for each particular thinker even than his reconstruction of why 
Thales thought the ápxh was water at A3 983P20-27. None of them thought 
that earth was the dpxh: this must be “because of the grossness of its parts”, and 
if they thought that this was reason to reject earth as an ápxñ, that must be be- 
cause the thought that what is prior is what other things come-to-be from by 
oúyxpio15, which would be “the lightest of the bodies and the one having the 
smallest parts”, rather than what other things come-to-be from by Siáxprors. 
If this is their reason, then they should have named fire as the ápxf (as some 
indeed did); if they prefer air or water or some intermediate as prior to fire, the 
same reasons should lead them to the view of ordinary people (witnessed also 
by Hesiod) that earth is prior and that the other things originally arose from it. 
It seems to be assumed that they cannot have had any other reason for prefer- 
ring air or water besides that other things come-to-be out of it by oúyxpto1s 
or by Svixprcrs — although the reasons he had attributed to Thales in A 3, from 
observation of living things, seem different. 

It is not immediately obvious what Aristotle means here by oúykpo1s and 
Siáxpicis. Given the examples of earth, water, air and fire, and which of these 
come from which by oúyxpio1s or Siáxprcrs, the easiest assumption would be 
that oúykptois means condensation and Siáxpic1s means rarefaction. But if 
this is the issue, it is not obvious why Aristotle says “this makes a great differ- 
ence with respect to being prior or posterior” (988?32-4). The whole dispute 
would seern trivial: if all the simple bodies are condensed or rarefied air, then 
equally all the simple bodies are condensed or rarefied water, and it does not 
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seem to matter whether we say that the ápxñ is air or water: it would be, rather, 
the common substratum that appears as earth, water, air and fire. So perhaps 
coming-to-be by oúykprors is not just coming-to-be by condensation, i.e. by 
the same amount of the substratum coming to occupy a smaller volume, but 
coming-to-be by combination, so that when water comes-to-be out of air by 
oúykplo1c, the constituents of air combine to form water. So far in the Meta- 
physics, cóyxprors and Sráxprors have been mentioned only three times, each 
time in connection with Empedocles or Anaxagoras. Empedocles says that that 
the four simple bodies do not come-to-be or pass away but are “ovyxpivóueva 
into one,” combining to form the Sphairos, and “Stakpivópeva out of one,” 
separated from each other when the Sphairos is destroyed (A 3, 084*8—11). Ap- 
parently Aristotle expects Empedocles to say that love is the cause of vúyxprors 
and strife of Sraxpio1c, for he expresses disappointment that sometimes it 
works the other way around, since when strife S1axpiver the four simple bodies 
apart from each other, each of these simple bodies “ovykpivetai into one” (A 3, 
985%23-9).39 And Anaxagoras says that water and fire and all the other homoe- 
omerous things “come-to-be and pass away in this way, only by oúyxpr015 and 
Siáxprcrs, but otherwise neither come-to-be nor pass away but remain eternal” 
(A 3, 984*3-16), in other words that when water or flesh is said to come-to-be, 
this is because scattered quantities of water or flesh, too small to be perceived, 
came together into a perceptible concentration. Elsewhere, Aristotle attributes 
to Leucippus and Democritus, and to Plato, the view that coming-to-be is by 
oÚYkptots, meaning not as in Anaxagoras that like things come together to the 
point where they are perceptible, but that when different things are conjoined, 
the compound comes-to-be, and that only compounds and not simples come- 
to-be.4 Tf in the present passage of A 8, he is thinking of something, like what 
he attributes to Empedocles (on the coming-to-be of the Sphairos, and pre- 
sumably also animals, by ovyxpiois of the simple bodies) and to Democritus 
(on the coming-to-be of compounds by oúyxpr015 ofthe atoms), then it would 
make sense that “that would seem to be the most elemental of all out of which 
primarily [all the others] come-to-be by oúykpra1c” (988934-989*1); it would 
also make sense that 1£ “what is concocted and ovykekpuugvov” is prior, this is 
because it is posterior in the order of coming-to-be and prior in a teleological 


39 Aristotle elsewhere more fairly says that “S1axpiverv...is ovykpiverv kindred things, for it is a 
consequence that alien things are removed” (On Generation and Corruption 1 2, 3299279). 

49 So On Generation and Corruption 1 2, 315Pó6—10, and much subsequent discussion; Aristotle com- 
pares the Timaens on the coming-to-be and passing away of things by the oúyxpio15 and Srúxpic1s of 
atomic surfaces with Democritus on the coming-to-be and passing away of things by the cúyxpr01g and 
Siáxprars of atomic solids. 
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order (so, 989*15-18). Concoction [mé is], a common term in Aristotle's bio- 
logical writings and Meteorology for anything treated as analogous to animal 
digestion, including the formation and development of seeds and also sponta- 
neous generation, is not ovyxpi015 simply as condensing something or bringing 
like things together until they become perceptible, but as working something 
up or combining many things until something new and (often) more beneficial 
comes-to-be.* 

On the other hand, while it would make sense for Empedocles to regard 
animals or the Sphairos as “concocted and ovyxekpiueva” in this way, and while 
Empedocles might even agree that the Sphairos is in a sense prior to the four 
simple bodies, it seems hard to imagine any sense in which a material monist 
could agree that earth is ovykexpyugvov out of water or air, except by being 
condensed and brought together so as to be more manifest to the senses; in 
which case it is hard to see why it should count as prior by nature.*? But 
perhaps Aristotle's point is not that the material monists ought, by the logic 
of their own position, to accept the Hesiodic view that earth is (after Chaos) 
the ápxñ, but rather that, if they are going to say that anything other than fire 
is the ápxh, their reason for doing so can only be that what is concocted and 
oOvYkekpruevov is posterior in coming-to-be and therefore prior by nature, and 
that this reason, when its consequences are thought through, should lead them 
to conclude, not just that earth ¡is prior, but that living things (perhaps including 
the cosmos itself), as the final results of vúykprotg and concoction, are prior by 
nature to the alleged material ápxn. 


4! On concoction, see Lloyd 1996. On the priority of the concocted and ovykekpruevov, compare 
Metaphysics Z.16, 1o40*s—10, where the simple bodies (and perhaps also the parts of animals) “are none 
of them one, but like a heap, until they are concocted and some one thing comes-to-be out of them.” 

42 Indeed in the Meteorology, in talking about the transformations of the simple bodies, Aristotle 
uses ovykplverv in this sense (e.g. 1 3, 341%2-12,1 4, 342%27-30, and 1 9, 3462023), rather chan in the 
more loaded sense which seems to predominate in the Physics and On Generation and Corruption. (The 
Metaphysics has only the passages 1 have cited, beyond a mention of the standard example-definitions of 
white and black as colors respectively Staxprriróv or ovyxprrixóv of the visual ray, lota 7, 10572811 and 
13-19; for the most promising attempt 1 know to figure out what those descriptions might mean, see 
lerodiakonou 2005.) An anonymous referee suggests that earth might be ovyxexpuuévov out of water or 
air in a more loaded sense, if earth's peyadopépera, which 1 translated above as “the grossness of its parts,” 
involved its being more organized, having a more complex part-whole structure, than water or air. This 
would solve the problem, but 1 am not immediately convinced that “peyadopépera” can mean this, or 
that Aristotle and his interlocutors would believe this about earth. 
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Metaphysics A 8, 989*18-990*32 


OLIVER PRIMAVESI 


Der SchluBsatz des cap. 7 leitet zu etwas ganz Neuem hiniiber: 
der Betrachtung der Denker unter ausschlieflich kritischem 
Gesichtspunkt, um, wenn móglich, fúr die eigene Problemstellung 
aus ihren Lósungsversuchen Kapital zu schlagen. 


(Jaeger 1912, 16) 


1) Introduction: the position of chapter 8 


within book A 


Chapter 8 contains a treatment of some of the Presocratic ideas and philo- 
sophers which have already been treated in greater detail in chapters 3-5. A 
similar relationship is to be observed between an earlier passage dealing with 
Plato in chapter 6 and a more detailed later treatment of the same thinker in 
chapter 9. In the case of Plato, there is an additional pecularity to be noticed: 
book A chapter 9 is repeated almost word-for-word in book M chapters 4=s. 
This duplication has puzzled ancient commentators and modern scholars alike; 
and some of them even suggested to excise book A chapters 8—10 altogether. 
Cf. Christs's note (ad loc. 983?20): 

983920 (nú Se toúrwv Éxaoros)993%24 (elpnrev), sive capp. 8 et 9 et 10, quorum 


noni prior pars paene ad verbum cum M 4 et 5 conspirat, primum ab hoc libro afuisse 
existimo, ab ipso autem Aristotele postea eo consilio adiecta, ut libris M N abiectis 
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hoc opus libro A finiretur; fuisse inter veteres grammaticos qui hanc parten libri 
atque adeo totum librun damnarent apparet ex Alexandro e Syriano ad B p. 9973. 


What is the difference between the earlier treatment of the Presocratics in 
book A chapters 3-5 and the later one in book A chapter 8, in other words: 
why do we need chapter 8, having already read chapters 3-5? Aristotle makes 
himself quite clear on the specific function he assigns to each of the two treat- 
ments, and it may be useful to carefully look at the relevant statements for 
chapters 3-6 and for chapters 8—9, respectively. The relevant passage for the 
earlier treatment comes at the beginning of chapter 3 (983*24-983*6). Aristotle 
presupposes the exposition of the four causes given in Physics B3. He does not, 
however, consider this list to be set in stone. Instead, he proposes an examina- 
tion of previous thinkers in order to correct or to confirm the list. By exam- 
ining the previous doctrines, one will either find out that one or more of the 
earlier thinkers have discovered a cause which had been overlooked, or, if no 
such supplementary cause comes to light, one's confidence in the completeness 
of the list of four causes as given in Physics B3 will be increased. * 

This announcement of the purpose of chapters 3-6 is confirmed by chapter 
7, where the results obtained by the earlier chapters are summarized in the fol- 
lowing way (988*21—23):“ofthose who speak about principle and cause no one 
has mentioned any principle except those which have been distinguished in 
our work on nature, but all evidently have some inkling of them, though only 
vaguely”. This means that the earlier thinkers offer a general confirmation of 
Aristotle's list of four causes. 

One might think that, at that point, Aristotle could leave the matter alone 
and embark on his own treatment of wisdom. Instead, he attempts to draw 
even more profit from the material on the earlier thinkers he has assembled in 
the previous chapters. He deals with the same material once more, but from 
another point of view and with another aim in mind. Since by now the theory of 
four causes can be regarded as established, Aristotle's next step will be to undertake, 
on the basis of that theory, a more comprehensive critical examination of the 
previous thinkers. He will try to detect the aporiai, the shortcomings and dead 
ends of the former theories of principles, or (to be more precise) as many of 
such aporiai as possible.? And he will do so in order to distinguish the ideas 


' Metaph. A 3, 983*4-6: EngA9oow odv ¿orar ti IpoBpyov Tit pedóSuwr Til vóv: $ ydp Erepóv 
y£vos eúpñoopieev aírias, T tais vóv Azyoyévars pádkov moteúcoyey. 

2 Chapter 7, 9882021: ós Se toútrwv Exactos elprke xal ms Exel mepi tó dpxóv, tás ¿vSe- 
xoyuégvas ámopias pera todro Srl wpev mepl aúrov. See Jaeger 1912, 16: “Wenn man nicht genau 
darauf achtet, dal schon nach dieser Ankiindigung die folgenden Kapitel 8—9, welche die friiheren 
Philosophen nun zum zweiten Male durchsprechen, unter anderem Gesichtspunkt als cap. 3-6 abgefaBt 
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which appear more helpful in respect to the present inquiry, i.e. the search for 
wisdom, from those which appear less helpful in that respect.3 So the earlier 
treatment (chapters 3-5) as well as the later one (chapter 8) seen to contribute 
to the overall objective ofthe Metaphysics, each in its own way. Chapters 3-5 ask 
just one question about the earlier thinkers: can their account of ultimate causes 
be reduced, without any remainder, to one or more items in Aristotle's list of 
causes or not. Chapter 8, on the other hand, will scrutinize the earlier thinkers 
in every respect which might be helpful in the search for wisdom. 

The most conspicuous consequence of this difference in purpose is that two 
important schools reviewed in chapters 3-5 do not appear in chapter 8 at all: 
the Eleatics and the Atomists. This seems to imply that the results of the earlier 
examination have made it sufficiently clear, from Aristotles point of view, that 
these thinkers will not repay further study: they are simply too far off the right 
track. 

Apart from that, there is a certain amount of overlap between the earlier and 
the later treatment, in that chapters 3-5 already contain part of the criticism 
which might rather be expected to belong to chapter 8. 

(1) In chapters 3-5 Aristotle had already had occasion, of course, to note that 
the predecessors managed to get hold of one or even two of the four causes, but 
not of all four. From his point of view, i. e. from the standpoint of the theory 
of four causes, this amounts to a fundamental defect which cannot but produce 
aporiai. 

(2) In some cases, Aristotle found it quite difficult to identify a specific cause 
in the earlier theory in question. And this difficulty has in no case induced Aris- 
totle to doubt his own assumption of four causes. It is, rather, the lack of clarity 
in the earlier thinkers that is to be blamed for that difficulty. 

(3) The statement that an earlier thinker had already built into his system 
one or more of the causes (Aristotle later calls the only four causes) is am- 
biguous. Even in cases where it seems clear that an earlier thinker ascribed an 
important role to one of the Aristotelian causes, it may still be an overstatement 
to say he used it, in the proper way, as a cause (the obvious case in point is 
Anaxagoras on H04s). 


sind, námlich unter dem der aus ihren Lehren fir Aristoteles aktuell sich ergebenden Probleme, so kann 
man leicht in den Fehler verfallen, in cap. 8-9 eine bloBe Wiederholung zu erblicken. Allein man scheide 
genau zwischen dem Bericht iiber die Vorginger und der Kritik derselben”. 


3 Chapter 8, 9892729: 815 pádAov dv is ¿vSrarpúrpere epi aúrow (i.e. the Pythagoreans and 
Plato), ti xaAms 7 uh «ados Atyovorw sig iv tÓv viv nyiv nmpoxemévwv axér iv. 
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A possible way of reading chapter 8, then, would seem to regard chapter 3-5 on 
the one hand and chapter 8 on the other as two distinct, but communicating; 
entities. In the former treatment, Aristotle introduces those factual details and 
criticisms which are connected with the limited and simple question whether 
he has to modify his list of four principles or not. In the later treatment, he 
points out those difficulties incurred by the more promising among his prede- 
cessors from which he may profit for his own project, drawing on and refer- 
ring back to the material assembled in chapters 3-5, and supplementing this 
material, where necessary, from his treatises on natural philosophy, and from 
his monograph on the Pythagoreans respectively. If this picture is more or less 
correct, two closely related questions come to mind. 

(1) Why has Aristotle singled out Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Pythago- 
reans for this second reading, and what has Aristotle's quest for wisdom gained 
from studying these thinkers? 

(2) Which is Aristotle's own position in chapter 8? ls he judging from hind- 
sight, with his fully developed metaphysical theory in mind? Or does Aristotle's 
standpoint in our chapter correspond to a position midway between chapters 
3-7 and chapter 9, that is, after the confirmation of the theory of four causes 
(3—7) but before Aristotle's extensive criticism of Plato (9)? 

In order to be able to sketch a preliminary answer to these two questions, 
one special feature of chapter 8 should be drawn attention to in advance. The 
first treatment of the Presocratics in chapters 3-5 was organized, as far as pos- 
sible, by causes (first the material cause, then the efficient cause), not by thinkers 
or schools. In chapter 8, it is the other way round: there are self-contained sec- 
tions on the Monists, on Empedocles, on Anaxagoras, and on the Pythagoreans. 
By means of this arrangement, Aristotle can now point out lasting value not 
only in the former treatment of individual causes, but also in the relationship 
between two causes as established by one of those predecessors. Cases in point 
will be the relationship between nous and primeval mixture (cúuuilig) in Anax- 
agoras, or between the limit and the unlimited in the Pythagoreans. “Two pas- 
sages in particular, lines 989 16-21 on Anaxagoras and 990*5-8 + 29-32 on the 
Pythagoreans, seen to imply that Aristotle has singled out both theories as early 
stages of a development which has, in the meantime, reached an intermediate 
stage in Plato's reflections on the relationship between the One and an “indefi- 
nite” second principle. It is, of course, quite possible, even probable, that Aris- 
totle when writing chapter 8 already had some fairly precise ideas on how he 
would modify the suggestions of his predecessors in developing his own theory 
of the relationship between form and unqualified matter. But in chapter 8, these 
ideas remain in the background. Aristotle does not even presuppose chapter 9, 
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he does not, from the outset, take his criticism of Plato for granted and to be 
known and agreed upon by his audience. Rather, he judges the achievements 
and shortcomings of the Presocratics, for the time being, by the standards of his 
own natural philosophy and of Plato's late ontology, as we will observe. These 
observations will certainly not point to an inner development of Aristotle be- 
tween chapters 8 and 9. They rather illustrate an aspect that was perhaps a little 
underrated by the late Harold Cherniss: Aristotle's sense of the methodological 
issues involved in criticizing one's predecessors. 


2) 989*18230: Empedocles 


989*18—22: Introduction: Empedocles shares some of his mistakes with the 
Monists, others are new. 

989%2—24: First objection: by assuming four separate material causes instead of 
Just one, he denies elementary change 

989%25-26: Second objection: he implausibly assumes fwo moving causes in- 
stead of just one. 

989*27-30: Third objection: he cannot explain qualitative change 


2.1) 989"18—22: Introduction: Empedocles shares some of his mistakes with the Mon- 
ists, others are new 


Let this suffice, then, as our statement about those who posit one cause only, and one 
which is of the specified kind. But the same is true if someone assumes them (i.e. the 
causes of the specified kind) to be more than one, as Empedocles says the matter is 
four bodies. For he too will necessarily incur mishaps, some of which are the same 
(as for the monists), while others are peculiar to him. 


The first sentence serves as a transition from the Monists to the Pluralists. In *19, 
the qualification otav eítropev is needed to make clear that the thinkers treated 
in the first part of A 8 have in common not only the assumption of one cause 
and one only, but also the unanimous assumption that this cause is a cause of a 
certain kind, i, e. a material cause.* It might even be thought that the qualifica- 
tion refers, more precisely, to the fact that the single material cause assumed by 
the thinkers treated in the first part ofA 8 was either fire, or water, or air, that 
is: generally one out of the four simple bodies, except earth (cf. 989%6—38: tá 
Se tpv exacto ororxelwv elnpé tiva «prev, ol ev yap TOp oi S' ÚSwp oi 


4 Alexander 66,16-17 Hayduck: Úropvñoas tó eipnuévov Tipos toDS yiav te Kal OWUaTtkiy tr 
dpxiv Deyévous. Reale 1993, 69 “L' “unica causa” di cui qui si parla e la causa materiale”. 
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S' dgpa tobr' eival pac). This possibility is not necessarily ruled out by the 
passing reference, in 989*14—153,to an anonymous philosopher who posited, as 
a first principle, an intermediate substance between air and water (oUr” el tig 
ágpos ev mukvótepov todro tidnorv Údaros SE Aerrrórepov).* 

Aristotle will now treat thinkers who assume “them” (220 tadra) to be more 
than one. tadra must refer back to *19, and not just to “cause” (airíav), but 
to “cause of the specified kind” (airiav oíav eítropev), since Aristotle cannot 
possibly say that the same difficulties as incurred by the Monists will affect all 
thinkers who assume a plurality of causes of any kind (which would include 
Aristotle himself, for instance). Therefore, tadra must be restricted at least to 
a plurality of material causes (which would still include, e.g. the Atomists), or, 
alternatively, even to the four simple bodies.? Yet on the latter reading, the re- 
mark will apply only to Empedocles, not to Anaxagoras, whereas at least some 
of the difficulties incurred by the Monists will affect Anaxagoras, too, so that it 
is perhaps not plausible to exclude him here. 

Empedocles is then introduced as the thinker who assumed four material 
causes, i.e. the four (simple) bodies fire, air, water, and earth. The difficulties 
arising from the inadequacy of this theory are said to be partly the same as the 
difficulties incurred by the Monists, partly new ones. The two Empedoclean 
difficulties to be listed in 989%22—26 seem to have nothing in common with 
the four objections marshalled against the Monists in 988”24—989*18. That is 
to say that if 988"24—989*18, as is assumed by the later commentators since 
Aquinas, contained an exhaustive list of the difficulties incurred by the Monists, 
Aristotle would not tell us at all which difficulties are common to Empedocles 
and the Monists, and, accordingly, the reader would have to decide for himself 
which of the four monistic weaknesses apply to Empedocles, too. Bonitz, fol- 
lowed by Ross and Reale, thinks of the first and the third among the monistic 
weaknesses;ó Aquinas of the third and the fourth.? 

We will examine this case by case. 


5 As well as in other places, which are listed by Reale 1993, 69 n. 10. 

6 Simplicias (ad Cael. 303*11—13) identifies him with Anaximander; cf. Cherniss 1935, 12-13, 1. $2. 

7 cf. Alexander 67,1: “rovtécti kal el tig TÁS Owparieas ápxds mhetous tidnorw. Y ody ás 
Tepi tó OwWpanKás te tág ápxdg kai mAeiovs Deyévov Aéyer, GA nepi tó uh Ev da meta Tv 
SWpÁátWV TOUTWY TV TeG0ÁpWwV Ev taíig ápxais Deygvov, dv owmpuárov Ev a év ápxñt no tív tpoe1- 
pruévwv ¿ridero”. 

$ Bonitz 1848, 101: “Quae communes sint Empedocli cum superioribus philosophis difficultates, 
Aristoteles ipsi lectori cognoscendum relinquit, atque apparet, primam ac tertiam ex lis, quae antea sunt 
enumeratae 988 b 24, 28, etiam in Empedoclem cadere”. 

2 Aquinas p. 56 ($190) Cathala / Spiazzi:“... sicut de hoc quod non posuit causam formalem, et de 
praedicta contrarietate simplicitatis et perfectionis in corporalibus”. 
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First objection against the Monists (988>24—26): they fail to explain incor- 
poreal things (rúv ydp Owpátwv TA ororxgela mdtao: uóvov, tv $ dowpárwv 
0d, Ovrwv xal dompárov). This applies to Empedocles, too. 

Second objection against the Monists (988?26-28): they abolish the cause 
of movement (xal mepl yevécews kai pOopás ¿moxerpobvres trás airias Acyew, 
kai tepi árrávrwv puorokdoyobvtes, TO TÍC k1Viozws aítiov ávaipodorv). This 
cannot apply to Empedocles: while his theory of two moving causes is far from 
satisfactory (cf. infra 989*%25-26), it would certainly be wrong to say that he 
abolíshes the cause of movement. 

Third objection against the Monists (98828—29): they fail to assign a causal 
function to substance / essence (én S2 tú mv odoíav undevos airíav tidevar 
unSe to tí gori). This applies to Empedocles, too. 

Fourth objection against the Monists (088P29-989*18): they overlook the 
incompatibility of the two opposite hierarchies of simple bodies (Aquinas: con- 
trarietas simplicitatis et perfectionis) which can be derived from the phenomenon 
of elementary change: if one privileges the minimal degree of combination, 
fire would seen to be the first principle.'* But if one privileges, among simple 
bodies, the maximal degree of combination, earth would seem to be the first 
principle.* This objection cannot apply, in a straightforward way, to Empe- 
docles, since it is directed against the inconsiderate way in which the Monists 
singled out one of the simple bodies as a primary material cause. One might 
say, however, that Aristotle thinks to have shown with the fourth objection that 
air and water are ruled out as primary material causes on both counts, and fire 
and earth on one count out of two. So, according to this argument, none of the 
four simple bodies can claim to be an ultimate material cause at all. Apart from 
that, there is a conspicuous lack of homogeneity among the four, since two of 
them are even less suitable candidates than the two remaining ones. From that 
point of view, it may seem problematic to put, as Empedocles does, all four of 
them onto one and the same level. 

Alexander and Asclepius, on the other hand, do obviously nof think that 
the catalogue of monistic weaknesses given in 988*24—989*18 is meant to be 
exhaustive, since they take the liberty to classify the first objection directed 
against Empedocles (989*22-24), although it was not included in the catalogue 
of monistic weaknesses, as a common difficulty (common, that is, to Empedo- 


10 988P34-989*3: Ti ev yáp dv Sófere ororxedeoratov elvas ávrav ¿E 0d yiyvovrar auykpícer 
TpWTOV, TO1ODroV de TO uikpopieptorarov kai Aerrrótarov dv En tv owpártwv Siómep door Op Ápxmy 
«1 9éacr, jádiora OÓuoAoyovuevws dv Tú Adyw ToúTW Acyotev. 

1 989*15-18: ei S' Zom TO Ti yevécer Votepov Ti púser Tpórepov, TO SE merrepévov kal gvyke- 
kpuugvov Uotepov Ti yevgoer, todvavriov dv Ein toórwv, ÚSwp pév dgpos tmpórepov yr Se Úsaros. 
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cles and the Monists).'? This objection states the incompatibility between the 
observable phenomenon of the four simple bodies being transformed one into 
another, and Empedocles” classification of the four simple bodies as primary 
material causes. Now Aristotle himself has treated the Monists as if they were 
not liable to that dificulty, for in the fourth objection directed against the Mon- 
ists, he charges them with having failed to specify how they assume elementary 
change to come about." This criticism would be meaningless if Aristotle as- 
sumed the Monists to deny elementary change altogether. So, in a sense, Alex- 
anders and Asclepius” interpretation is not justified. On the other hand, their 
interpretation points to a real difficulty: why does Aristotle think that the clas- 
sification of one simple body, e.g. air, as the single material cause is compatible 
with elementary change, whereas the classification of all four simple bodies as 
material causes is not? 


2.2) 989"22—24: First objection against Empedocles: by assuming four separate material 
causes instead of just one, he denies elementary change 


For we see that these bodies are produced from another in a way which suggests that 
the same body does not always remain fire or earth (we have spoken about this in 
our works on nature). 


Aristotle's position towards Empedocles” doctrine of fire and earth, air and 
water is ambivalent. On the one hand, Aristotle takes over from Empedocles, 
as far as the sublunary sphere is concerned, the fundamental assumption that 
the universe is made up from just these four simple bodies, though he gives 
Empedocles not much credit for that. On the other hand, he denies that these 
four so-called elements are four ultimate material causes, and, accordingly, he 
attacks Empedocles for denying that the four simple bodies come to be out of 
each other and pass away into each other.'* According to Aristotle, the opposite 


R- Alexander pp. 67.7-13 Hayduck: pnol S£ Eneodar dromia kai toUTw1 TÁ ev tadrá, «atro1 tá 
£ , E a a A 0 yy a 

técoapa owmuara ápxds Atyovri, toig Ev aúrov th v ápxhy depevors, rá Se dAla te «al (Sra. tadrá qev, 
AN: ERA A e A AO xa SA y 
ori tabra yiveras e dAAMAwv al oúx dei tá adra «ara tov dpiduov dvra Srayéver, Omep ¡S1óv dor TOÚ 
otorxeiov: toUro ydp kai toig Év T1 Tv owpárwv ororxeióv te xal VAnv Afyovow Énerar, To pdeclpe- 
oda: iv Urnoriderar ápxhv Éxaoros adróv. Cf. Asclepins p. 60.5-6 Hayduck: xa9o uev ydp dueráBlnta 
úroriderar rá ororxela, tá adra éxelvors A£yet. 

13 988b29-34: xal pos toúrors [scil. quaprávovow] to padiws rw ámiGv owpárev Ayew dpxihv 
ER o , APA z Al 3 7 ON 
otioUv rrAnv yñs, odx émoxebápevos viv ¿g áMAwv yéveorv TOS Trotovrar, Agyw Se HÓp kai yiv rai 
Y A a da ER EEE A A A SE AN 
USwp ral ágpa. Tá ev yáp ouyxpicer ta Se Sraxpicer Eg dAAMAww ylyveraz, tobro SE pos tó Tpótepov 
elvas xal Vorepov Siapépel mAgiotov. 

14 Cherniss 1935, 230: “Matter itself as conceived by Empedocles presents special difficulties, for he 
really posits four separate material causes (just as he divides the efficient cause into two), each of which 
has immutability; yet experience shows that his four “eternal roots” do arise from one another”. 
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is to be observed. They do come to be out of each other, they do pass away into 
each other, and, accordingly, none of them can be an ultimate material cause. 

This criticism illustrates the difference between chapter 8 on the one hand 
and chapters 3-5 on the other. For in chapter 3, Empedocles” theory is pre- 
sented as evidence for the recognition of the material cause by earlier thinkers, 
but it is not criticized.'5 In chapter 8, the criticism follows, supported in turn 
by a reference back to Aristotle's writings on nature, which has been taken by 
Alexander to be referring to the De caelo T,'ó by Asclepius to be referring to 
both De caelo T' and De generatione B.!'? Both commentators are right since a full 
version of Aristotle's criticism comes in De Caelo T' 6, whereas Aristotle's own 
views on the subject are expounded in Gen. et Corr. B, 1-4. 

At first glance, our passage might seem to imply that it takes no more than 
simple observation to refute the irreducibility of the four simple bodies, as main- 
tained by Empedocles. The detailed criticism of Empedocles, however, which 
Aristotle expounds in De Caelo T' 6 and to which, according to Alexander and 
Asclepius, we are referred in *24, suggests a more complex picture. (Cael. D 6, 


30423-305*14): 


First we must inquire whether the elements are eternal or subject to generation and 
destruction; for when this question had been answered their number and character 
will be manifest, In the first place, they cannot be eternal. For we observe that fire, 
water, and every simple body undergo a process of analysis, which must either con- 
tinue infinitely or stop somewhere. 

Suppose it infinite, Then the time occupied by the process will be infinite, too, 
and also that occupied by the reverse process of synthesis. For the processes of analysis 
and synthesis succeed one another in the various parts. It will follow that there are 
two infinite times which are mutually exclusive, the time occupied by the synthesis, 
which is infinite, being preceded by the period of analysis. There are thus two mu- 
tually exclusive infinites, which is impossible. Suppose, on the other hand, that the 
analysis stops somewhere. Then the body at which it stops will be either atomic or, as 
Empedocles seems to have intended, a divisible body which will yet never be divided. 

The foregoing arguments show that it cannot be an atom; but neither can it be 
a divisible body which analysis will never reach. For a smaller body is more easily 
destroyed than a larger; and a destructive process which succeeds in destroying, that is, 
in resolving into smaller bodies, a body of some size, cannot reasonably be expected 
to fail with the smaller body. Now in fire we observe a destruction of two kinds: it 
is destroyed by its contrary when it is quenched, and by itself when it dies out. But 
the effect is produced by a greater quantity upon a lesser, and the more quickly the 


$ On the other hand, Aristotle does not repeat, inA 3, his criticism, that Empedocles' four elements 
are in fact only two (A 4, 985*33-P3). 

16 Alexander 67,13-14 Hayduck: ¿mi rAtov- 82 glprexe epi toótov xal ¿y vós rpitar Mepi odpavod. 

17 Asclepius 60,11—12 Hayduck: ds eipnas ipiv reepi aúrov «al Ev tú Sevrépwr Ayon 1 Hepi 
yevécews kal ¿v tán tpirur Tis Mepi odpavoñ. 
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smaller it is. The elements of bodies must therefore be subject to destruction and 
generation. ——— A 


So the argument against Empedocles which Aristotle has in mind in our pas- 
sage seems to be this: we observe for example that a fire is quenched. Now this 
observation in itself is certainly nof a sufficient argument against the eternity 
of fire, For Empedocles might reply that an observable portion of fire which 
appears to be quenched is, in fact, merely dissolved into finer, invisible portions 
of fire. But this dissolution, in turn, would have to be either infinite, or finite. 
If infinite, the time needed for this dissolution will be infinite as well. The 
same, however, would hold for the constitution of a comparable portion of fire. 
This, in turn, would imply that there are two mutually-exclusive infinite times, 
which is impossible. If, on the other hand, the process of dissolution is finite, 
you would have to assume either atoms (the existence of which Aristotle has 
already refuted in De Cael. T' 4), or an end of division, although there is divis- 
ibility. Against this, in turn, Aristotle invokes the principle that smaller portions 
are even easier divided than larger ones." 

Aristotle's own view, as stated in the second book of De Gen. et Corr, is that 
Empedocles was right in assigning a special status to his set of fire, water, air, 
and earth. According to Aristotle, these are the simple bodies which everything 
in the sublunary realm consists of. Empedocles was wrong, however, in treating 
the four simple bodies as irreducible elements. In fact, according to De Gen. et 
Corr. B3—4, every simple body can be generated from another one. Each of 
them is characterized by a combination oftwo out of four basic qualities (dry / 
moist, hot / cold), in the following way: 


18 Cf. the paraphrase of De Cael. T' 6, 304P23-305*14 given by Cherniss 1935, 59-60: “The direct 
argument against the irreducibility of the primary sensible bodies proceeds from the apparent observa- 
tion of the quenching of fire on the one hand and the impossibility of an atomic body on the other. 
If phenomenal alteration be an infinite process, it requires an infinite time for completion; but that 
would mean that synthesis of an element, too, is an infinite process requiring infinite time, this posits 
the absurdity of two infinities. If alteration be a finite process, either the simple bodies must be subject 
to complete dissolution or there must be an arbitrary point at which the process is checked. But this 
requires either atomic bodies — already proved to be impossible — or bodies which, though divisible, are 
never actually divided. This last seems to Aristotle to be the thesis of Empedocles; but it seems absurd 
because ifa large quantity ofa given element is dissolved it is only reasonable that a smaller quantity of 
the same element should be more easily dissolved.And this Aristotle tries to prove from the observation 
that of the two ways in which fire is destroyed, being quenched by its opposite and waning by itself, 
the smaller the amount of fire the more speedily it succumbs to both. The result of this criticsm is that 
Empedocles is found to be, in effect, an Atomist”. 
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TUP Fire ánp Air úSop Water | yn Earth 
Enpóv dry Dypóv  moist Úypóv  moist Enpóv dry 
depuóv hot depuóv hot puxpóv cold ibuxpóv cold 


Elementary change will happen ifone or even both of the elementary qualities 
which make up a given simple body are exchanged. 

A more difficult question is whether Aristotle assumed the existence of a true 
element, which in his case would amount to a single “first matter” beyond simple 
bodies and elementary qualities. A remark in De Gen. et Corr. B 1, 320%32-P3 has 
been taken to point in that direction: 


Thus as principles we have (i) that which is potentially perceptible body, (ii) the 
contrarieties (I mean, e.g., heat and cold), and (iii) Fire, Water, and the like. For these 


bodies change into one another (they are not immutable as Empedocles and other 
thinkers assert, since alteration would then have been impossible), whereas the con- 
trarieties do not change. 


The remark just quoted, however, does not entail the assumption of one and 
only one imperishable substrate of elementary change. Less far-reaching in- 
terpretations are conceivable, too. We may, for instance, assume that each of 
the four simple bodies themselves may be regarded as the “first matter” of the 
remaining three in the context of a series of elementary changes starting from 
the simple body in question.*? Or we may observe that in any given case of 
material change, there must be some substrate (whatever this substrate may be), 
and then assume that “first matter” is simply a general term for the entity which 
happens to serve as a substrate in a material change, without assuming that this 
entity must be the same in all cases of elementary change.?*2 


2.3) 9892526: Second objection: Empedocles implansibly assumes two moving causes 
instead of one) 


And regarding the cause of inovement and the question whether we must suppose 
one or two, he must be thought to have spoken neither correctly nor altogether 
consistently. 


In order to see what Aristotle is talking about, it will be useful to briefy look 
at the scheme of Empedocles' cosmic cycle, as has been reconstructed recently 


19 Broadie 2004, 149- 
20 Charles 2004, 167. 
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on the basis of newly discovered scholia on De Gen. et Corr. and on Physics:** 
For Empedocles, the history of the world is a twofold story, a cycle dominated 
by an alternation of two movements (II) and (IV), which both last for 6,000 
years: from many to one (H), and from one to many (TV). The movement from 
many to one is caused by and takes place under the rule of Love (Philotes), the 
movement from one to many is caused by and takes place under the rule of 
Strife (Neikos). The substrate of these two movements is the four elements fire, 
water, earth, and air. The movement from many to one (II) starts from a state 
of complete separation of the four elements (1), which lasts for 4,000 years and 
in which there are four homogeneous masses, characterized by Plutarch as a 
radical anticipation of the Aristotelian and Stoic doctrine of separate natural 
places for the elements, The centre is occupied by the terrestrial globe, which is 
surrounded by three spherical layers of water, air and fire. 

After Love's seizure of power, this state (I) is gradually transformed (ID) into 
a state of their complete unity (1), which again lasts for 4,000 years. The 
movement (II) which brings about the state (III) is described as a centrifugal 
expansion of Love — starting at the centre of the universe — which causes the 
gradual unification of the four elements by means of a zoogony. Love is gradu- 
ally pushing Strife back towards the periphery, and wherever Strife has left, 
Love creates living beings by mixing the four elements. 

During the state of total unity (TI), the four elements in their entirety form 
one single living being, the Sphairos.The Sphairos is at rest; both Love and Strife 
take a break which is granted them as a recompense for their otherwise cease- 
less activity during the cosmic cycle. Although the Sphairos is capable of emo- 
tions, his anthropomorphic representation is explicitly rejected: the Sphairos is 
ball-shaped, as his name indicates. 

The movement from unity to separation (IV) starts with the destruction of 
the Sphairos (MI) and leads back to the state of complete separation of the four 
elements (D. 


State of complete separation of the four elements (four pure masses), 


lasting for 4,000 years. 


1 (1 ' 

Rule of Strife: Movement Rule of Love: Movement 
from unity to separation, (IV) (ID from separation to unity, 
lasting for 6,000 years. lasting for 6,000 years. 

1 (1D Í 


State of complete unity of the four elements 


(Sphairos), lasting for 4,000 years. 


21 See Rashed 2001; Primavesi 2006. 
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Now within this system, the coexistence of two moving causes, i.e. Love and 
Strife, seems to be justified by the fact that the roles played by these forces are 
opposed to each other: Love brings about chemical combinations by uniting 
different elements with each other, Strife dissolves such combinations. 
Aristotle, however, wants to undermine this clear-cut division of labour. To 
that effect, he has offered, in chapter 4 (985%23-29), the following argument: 


At least, in many cases he makes Love segregate things, and strife aggregate them. For 
when the universe is dissolved into its elements by Strife, fire is aggregated into one, 
and so is each of the other elements; but when again under the influence of Love 
they come together into one, the parts must again be segregated out of each element. 


Aristotle points out that Love, by bringing about heterogeneous combinations, 
destroys the homogeneous masses, and that Strife, by destroying heterogeneous 
combinations, brings about homogeneous masses. Hence, either force both 
unites and separates, so that the difference between the two is only apparent. 
Hence, the theory that there are fuwo moving causes, instead of one, is to be 
discarded. 

At first sight, it seems quite easy to counter this criticism: the objects of 
Love's and Strife's activity are exclusively the chemical combinations between 
different elements. Such combinations are brought about by Love, whereas they 
are dissolved by Strife. How could one dream of denying that the two forces 
fulill different, even opposed functions? 

But this is only one half of the picture. Two questions remain to be settled. 
What is the efficient cause for the dissolution of the four cosmic masses, during 
the movement from Many to One? And what is the efficient cause for the ag- 
gregation of the four cosmic masses, during the movement from One to Many? 
These two questions may seem to be symmetrical, but on closer inspection, the 
impression of symmetry dwindles away. 

The dissolution of the four cosmic masses, to start with, is a necessary cor- 
ollary of the formation of the One by Love. In bringing about increasingly 
complex chemical combinations of the four elements, Love cannot but destroy 
the four homogeneous masses. 

A corresponding implication, however, does not seem to apply to the reverse 
process of the aggregation of the four cosmic masses. While it is true that the One 
is destroyed by Strife, it is not at all clear that the mere dissolution of that uni- 
versal chemical combination of the four elements should count as a sufficient 
cause for the aggregation of the elements into four homogeneous masses. They 
could, or so it seems, equally well remain a topsy turvy of isolated small portions 
of elements. And yet, as a matter of fact, the elements are aggregated into four 
homogeneous masses. 
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By consequence, the structure of causation within Empedocles” cosmic 
cycle seems to be unbalanced.Whereas a destruction of the four pure masses by 
Love is implied in the aggregation of the One, a restoration of the four masses 
by Strife is not, or so it seems, implied in the destruction of the One. On the 
other hand, the restoration of the four pure masses cannot be due to the influ- 
ence of Love, which is in any case decreasing in that period of the cycle. So it 
does not seem overtly implausible to assume, as Aristotle does, that Empedocles 
ascribed the aggregation of the four masses to Strife. This, however, would call 
for an extra justification. For while Empedocles would not ascribe to Love a 
separative activity in its own right, beyond the amount of separation already 
implied in its unifying activity, he would ascribe to Strife an unifying activity 
in its own right, not implied in its separative activity.?? So Aristotle would seem 
to be at least half right. 

And yet, the whole problem as outlined so far is due to Aristotle's anachro- 
nistic conception of Empedoclean elements. He treats the four Empedoclean 
elements as if they consisted of unrelated, autonomous “atoms”, which do not 
unite with other “atoms”, be it of another kind or of the same kind, without 
external causation. Therefore, Aristotle sees Empedocles” system in need of an 
external efficient cause which brings about the accumulation of the four pure 
masses, and since this force cannot be Love, it must be Strife. And only this line 
of argument yields the apparent paradox that Strife both severs (scil. heteroge- 
neous combinations) and combines (scil. homogeneous masses), which seems 
to undercut the functional difference between Empedocles' two moving causes 
and thereby to refute the assumption that two such causes are needed. In fact, ño 
extra causation is needed to explain why portions of one and the same element 
unite, as soon as they are set free by Strife from chemical combinations: each of 
the four elements is characterized by an innate tendency towards homogene- 
ity.3 They simply yield to their natural tendency to form a pure, homogeneous 
mass, wherever and whenever possible. It is precisely this feature of Empedocles” 
cosmic cycle which seems to be ignored by Aristotle.?4 


22 It will not have been by chance that Ross 1924, 182 singled out the two complementary aspects 
of loves activity for his rebuttal of Aristotle's criticism: “The criticism, however, is beside the mark, for 
according to Empedocles love can separate only likes. To account for the separation of unlikes as well, 
two principles must be supposed”. For the complementary statement, “strife can unite only likes ...”, 
would have been far less obvious. 

23 Empedocles 31 B 62,2 + 6: évvuxious Sprinxas dvñyaye kprvópevov TOp/ .../ tods pEv Túp 
ávemeune ¿éhov npos ópoiov ixtodar. 31 B 110, 8-9: % o” dpap ixdetipovor meprriAopévoro xpóvoro / 
cpúv adri modtovra pidnv Emi yévvav ixéodaz. 

24 Cherniss 1935, 190—1, n. 193:“ ... This last supposition [i.e. that the segregation of the roots 
from one another, being a concomitant aggregation of each, should be the result ofa combining force], 
one which has given rise to many of the modern theories about the system, is due in large part to 
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It should be emphasized once more that the attraction of like to like 15 en- 
tirely inherent in the four elements as such: this tendency to coalesce must not 
be hypostatized, as i£it were a kind of seventh principle, seventh, that 15, besides 
the four elements and the two forces of Love and Strife. While it is beyond 
doubt that Empedocles traces back sense perception and cognition to the rule 
“like by like”, no such thing as a self contained principle of “like to like” is ever 
formulated in one of the fragments. The ascription of such a principle to Em- 
pedocles was probably encouraged by an allusion in Plato;* it can be seen as an 
honest attempt to make good the systematic damage caused by the “Atomist” 
misreading of Empedocles' elements which Aristotle, for one, exploits as a basis 
onto which to build his criticism. 


2.4) 989*27-30: Third objection: Empedocles cannot explain qualitative change 


And in general those who speak in this way must do away with change of quality, 
for on their view cold will not come from hot nor hot from cold. For if it did there 
would be something that accepted those very contraries, and there would be some 
one entity that became fire and water, which Empedocles denies. 


In lines *27-28, it seems to be claimed that Empedocles” theory undermines 
qualitative change as such. But in fact, the following argument applies exclu- 
sively to the four elementary qualities, i.e. just those two pairs of qualities (hot/ 
cold, dry/moist) the combinations of which, according the Aristotle's own 
theory, make up the four simple bodies. Provided that Aristotle's theory of the 
four simple bodies is correct, the argument shows that Empedocles” theory is 
incompatible with qualitative change from one of those four elementary quali- 
ties to the opposite one. 


(1) Regarding the qualities: if the simple bodies are eternal, as Empedocles thinks, 
then the elementary qualities which constitute the simple bodies must be ex- 
empt from change, too. 


Aristotle's tendency to treat Empedocles as a unconscious Atomist and so to think of the fragments 
of a disintegrated root as essentially individual objects. But, since to Empedocles all of each root was 
a single continuous mass, there was no reason for asking why the fragments of any one should come 
together whenever possible; the forces of combination and disintegration are needed only to explain the 
relationships of the four bodies to one another. It would have appeared absurd to Empedacles to talk of 
an attraction of one real individual to itself or repulsion from itself and, since the only really individual 
subjects are the four roots, each single and unique, it is mere jugglery to insist that the repulsion of air 
from fire is the sane as attraction of air to air”. 


25 Lysis 214b 2-4: Obxodv kal toig tv SOPWTÁTWY CUYypáppaciv évreruxnkas tadra abra 
A£yovorv, ori TÓ oorow tán Opcion ávayrm úl pidov eivar. Cf. Wilamowitz 1929: 33 = 656:“... aber 
im Lysis 214b setzt er die Kenntnis der Puoixá bei einem Knaben voraus. Wenn sie nicht Verse gewesen 
wáren, wiirden sie nicht in Knabenhánde gekommen sein. Sie hatten ihren Platz in der Literatur”. 
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(2) Regarding the substratum: according to Physics A, qualitative change is between 
. Contraries on the basis ofa substratum which itself remains stable. Now if Empe- 
docles' candidates for the substratum, the four elements, do not survive changes 
from hot to cold or from dry to moist, they do not qualify for being a substra- 
tum.2 


This is a considerable criticism as far as it goes, but it is perhaps not quite 
enough to make good the initial claim. 

In any case, the passage is a kind of afterthought to the first objection since 
it is concerned with an implication of Empedocles' denial of elementary change. 
In its present position, after the criticism of the two moving causes, the passage 
comes a little late. In this context, it is interesting to observe that there is no 
trace of the 3" objection either in the B-version or in Alexander's paraphrase, 
which makes it doubtful — given the length of the passage — that it belonged 
to the “original text”.27 It seems, rather, that the third objection goes back to 
a marginal supplement to the first objection, which was inserted at the wrong 
place. But there is no sufficient reason for doubting Aristotelian authorship of 
the objection as such. 


3) 9893024: Anaxagoras 


989*30-33: Introduction: a promising theory of two principles is hiding in his 
teachings. 

989334: Criticism of Anaxagoras' notion of ““mixture”: 

989*33-34: His theory of a primeval mixture, though, is untenable for many 
reasons. 

989341: First objection: the allegedly primeval mixture presupposes, in 
fact, a previous process of mixing and a still earlier unmixed state. 

989 1-2: Second objection: not everything can be mixed together. 


26 Ross 1924, 182:“... the objection which they raise — that Empedocles does not provide a per- 
manent substratum for change — is a truly Aristotelian one. Empedocles meant to provide four such 
substrata, but Aristotle has already in lines 22-24 argued that the four elements do not really persist 
unchanged”. 

27 The passage was alread deleted by Blass 1875, 490 for a stylistic reason. Blass wanted to get rid of 
the two or three clear cases of hiatus to be found in the passage: “... sodann wird der ganze Satz 26-30 
in AD ausgelassen und ist auch dem Alexander unbekannt, er enthále eine allgemeine philosophische 
Deduktion mit kurzer Riúickkehr zum Gegenstande am Schluss, áhnlich der friher behandelten Stelle 
9872 25. Mit diesem Satze aber fallen wieder zwei Hiaten weg”. But it seems doubtful whether this 
criterion is of use in dealing with Aristotle's working manuscripts. 
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989724: Third objection: by having substances being mixed with qualities, 
he implies that qualities can be separated from, and exist indepen- 
dently of, substances, which in fact they do not. 

989P4-20: The potential modernity of Anaxagoras' theory. 

98947: Thesis: the strength of Anaxagoras” primeval “mixture” lies in the 
impossibility of ascribing to it, with truth, any predicate. 

9898-12: Reason: this will be seen by looking at a random sample of possible 
predicates, none of which can in fact be predicated of the original 
“substance”. 

989P 12-16: For any such predicate would have to be a determinate item, 
which could exist, by implication, only outside the general mix- 
ture; but outside this mixture there was nothing except the un- 
mixed voús. 

989? 16-20: Conclusion: by introducing the opposition of voús and primeval 
mixture, Anaxagoras was, in fact, aiming at an opposition which 
corresponds in structure to the Platonic opposition of the One 
and the indefinite second principle. So he can be regarded, up to 
a certain point, as a forerunner of the Academy. 


3.1) 989*30-33: Introduction: a promising theory of two principles is hiding in his 
teachings 


As regards Anaxagoras, if one were to suppose that he said there were two elements, 
the supposition would accord thoroughly with a view which Anaxagoras himself did 
not articulate, though he would have been forced to follow those who had stated it. 


The “two elements” in question are the voús (“mind”) on the one hand and 
the primeval mixture of an infinite number of “seeds” (srépyara) on the other. 
Aristotle's treatment of the Anaxagorean voús both in chapter 3 and in chapter 
8 has puzzled commentators, since he seems to see in the voús every single one 
of his four causes in turn. 

(19) (1): In chapter 3, he has greeted the voús as both final and as efficient 
cause. 

(i11) In the present paragraph, on the other hand, he presents voús as one 
out of two otorxeia, which might seem to imply that Aristotle regards both the 


primeval mixture and the vods of Anaxagoras as material causes in our passage; 


28 b £ ES z e £ , e - - x ., > A El > 
984P20-22: 01 yév odv odrws brrolaBávovres Gua tod xaAGs trv atriav ápxmv eival Tv Óvtwv 
¿9ecav, xal Tv totaúmv ódev ñ xivnors Úrápxel toig odow. 
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this would be to some extent justified by the way Anaxagoras himself has char- 
acterized the voús.?9 

(iv) Finally, the gist of Aristotle's treatment of Anaxagoras in chapter 8 is to 
assimilate the opposition of voUs and primeval mixture to the Platonic opposi- 
tion ofthe One and the indefinite second principle; on that count, vos would ap- 
pear as the equivalent of the formal cause, as Bonitz rightly paraphrases.32 

Of these apparently four candidates, the material cause may probably be dis- 
posed of: by classifying the voúg as otorxeiov, Aristotle may just hint at the 
rather archaic way in which Anaxagoras expresses himself, as opposed to the 
potential that is hidden in his thought.3* But the other three causes are not so 
easily explained away: it seems that Aristotle came close to accept the vods of 
Anaxagoras as a distant forerunner of his own first unmoved mover, in that he 
unites, or rather: should have united, efficient, final, and formal cause. 32 


3.2) 989334: Criticism of Anaxagoras? notion of “mixture” 


3.2.1) 9893334: His primeval mixture is untenable for many reasons: 


True, to say that in the beginning all things were mixed is absurd both on other 
grounds 


According to *34, Anaxagoras said (páokew) that in the beginning all things 
had been mixed (perfect infinitive: pepixdar); in 9891415, Aristotle makes a 
similar statement: pnol $ sivar peuryuéva mávta mAny to vod. This use of 
perfect forms is of immediate relevance for Aristotle's first objection against 
Anaxagoras' concept of a universal mixture (989341: the allegedly primeval 
mixture presupposes an earlier unmixed state), since in classical prose, perfect 
forms are often used to characterize a certain state as the result of previous ac- 
tion, Anaxagoras himself, however, does not seem to have described the initial 
state by means of perfect forms. Within the characterization of this primordial 
state, he uses the past tense (59 B 1: ópoú trávra xpñuara fiv), whereas the use 
of the perfect stem (cuu)ueuety- seems to be restricted to negative or hypo- 


29 s9 B 12: É0t1 ydp Aercróratóv te TÁVEwWV xpnuátuv «ai xadapúwratov. See Ross 1924, 182. 

30 Bonitz 1848, 102:“... si quis putaverit duo modo posuisse principia, materiam et mentem for- 
mantem ...”. 

3 Ross 1924, 182: “He was aiming at the notion of an immaterial substance, but did not reach it”. 

32 Cherniss 1935, 237: “The result of this interpetation, which makes the vods the formal cause, 
if taken in connection with the previous passages on Anaxagoras, produces a startling identification of 
this princple with the God of Aristole, an identification which Aristotle himself never expressly makes 
although he must have been aware of it, for he has found in the voús the combination, however vaguely 
expressed of the efficent, final, and formal phases of causality”. 
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thetical statements about the vods. In 59 B 12, Anaxagoras states that the voús 
has nof been mixed with anything (uépeucras oUdevi xpi ari), and he describes 
what would have been the case, ifthe vods had been mixed with anything (el 
¿ueperkrTo tewi). Aristotle may have taken these expressions to imply that all the 
rest had been mixed, but it seems doubtful whether this inference is justified. 


3.2.2) 989341: First objection: the allegedly primeval mixture presupposes an earlier 
unmixed state 


* and because it follows that they must have existed before in an unmixed form, 


The first objection rests on the contention that the existence of a “mixture” 
as assumed by Anaxagoras presupposes a previous act of mixing which in turn 
presupposes a still earlier unmixed state. This contention amounts to the diag- 
nosis of a self-contradiction in Anaxagoras: According to Aristotle, Anaxagoras de- 
scribes his allegedly primeval state in a way which implies that this state cannot 
have been primeval. This reproach is not entirely convincing for two reasons. 

(1) Let us assume, for the sake of the argument, that the perfect infinitive 
peuixdar used by Aristotle in ?34 (as well as the perfect participle pepyuéva 
used in P15) corresponds to Anaxagoras” own way of describing his primeval 
mixture. Even so, the relentless consequences drawn by Aristotle from this al- 
legedly Anaxagorean expression can be countered by Aristotle's own usage in 
a closely related context: when Aristotle wants to play Anaxagoras off against 
Empedocles, he not only adopts the Anaxagorean principle that if there is a cos- 
mogony at all, it must start from an unmixed initial state,33 but he is even quite 
happy to use a perfect participle himself in his paraphrase of that Anaxagorean as- 
sumption of an initial mixedness (De caelo T' 2, 301*18—20): since in the universe 
as we know it, the four simple bodies are by and large separate of each other, 
the coming-to-be of this universe (if it came to be at all) would have started, 
of necessity, from a state in which all things were one and had been mixed: (dot 
ávaykaiov yiveodar Ed Evos kal ovykekpruegvoo. So it seems that even Aristotle 
himself was not invariably struck by the self-contradiction implied in charac- 
terizing a primeval state by means of a perfect form. 

(11) In fact, Anaxagoras did probably not use forms of the perfect stem (cuy) 
pepety- in the way suggested by Aristotle, as we have already concluded from 
the evidence of the surviving quotations. The surviving fragments yield only 


33 Cherniss 1935, 236:“... this is a purely verbal argument the very opposite of which Aristotle uses 
to show that precosmical motion is impossible in which procedure he praises Anaxagoras for beginning 
with an immobile mixture”. 
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that he called the primordial state of the universe a mixture (59 B 4 oúppiio). 
So Aristotle would have to show that the notion of oúuyi1s by itself implies 
previous action. 


3.2.3) 98012: Second objection: not everything can be mixed together 


* and because nature does not allow any chance thing to be mixed with any chance 
thing 


The second objection is directed against the contention that everything can be 
mixed together with everything else, as assumed by Anaxagoras. This objection 
has been strongly criticized by commentators. It would be acceptable, so it has 
been maintained, ifand only ifAnaxagoras had designed his primordial mixture 
as a chemical combination (= Aristotelian ui3ig)34 of everything with everything; 
for it is true that chemical combinations do not come about between random 
components. But in fact, according to the critics, the objection is null and void, 
since Anaxagoras has designed the primordial state as a mechanical juxtaposition 
of an infinite number of seeds.35 One might ask, however, whether the qualita- 
tive differences between the seeds really are irrelevant for their ability of being 
packed together closely. 


3.2.4) 989” 2-4: Third objection: by having substances being mixed with qualities, 
Anaxagoras implies that qualities can be separated from, and exist independently 
of substances, which in fact they cannot 


* and also because on this view modifications and accidents could be separated from 
substances (for the same things which are mixed can be separated). 


The third objection presupposes that Anaxagoras claimed his primordial mix- 
ture to include not only “seeds” of Aristotelian substances, as it were, but also 
“seeds” of Aristotelian qualities. Since mixture implies the possibility of sepa- 
ration, the aforementioned claim would imply that Aristotelian qualities can 
be severed from substances and exist on their own, which in fact they cannot. 
Aristotle's initial presupposition seems to be based on Anaxagorean passages 


34 See De Gen. et Corr. Á 10. 

35 Cherniss 1935, 236: “Again, it is impossible for a mixture of any two chance objects to occur; 
consequently not everything can be mixed together, a conclusion which is valid for yigts in Aristotle's 
sense of chemical combination but as applied to the mechanical mixture of Anaxagoras only betrays a 
misunderstanding of the theory”. 
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like s9 B 4.3é Aristotle's interpretation can be countered in two ways. First, one 
can maintain either that expressions like tó Enpóv do not refer to Aristotelian 
qualities but to Aristotelian substances.37 Second, one could claim that the dis- 
tinction of Aristotelian qualities and Aristotelian substances does not exist for 
Anaxagoras at all, 3 


3.3) 9894-20: The potential modernity of Anaxagoras” theory 


3.3.1) 989 4-7: Thesis: the strength of Anaxagoras? primeval mixture lies in the impos- 
sibility of ascribing, with truth, any determinate predicate to it 


Yet ifone were to follow him up, piecing together what he means, he would perhaps 
be seen to be more modern in his views. For when nothing was separated out, evi- 
dently nothing could be truly asserted of the substance that then existed. 


This paragraph can be interpreted in two ways, one negative, one positive. The 
negative interpretation stipulates that the paragraph introduces the strongest 
possible criticism of Anaxagoras' assumption of a primeval mixture: the concept 
of “mixture” presupposes difference, since only things that differ from each 
other can be said to be mixed with each other. And yet, Anaxagoras himself 
says that, within his primeval mixture (oúuu tg návrov xpnuátuv), no specific 
quality, as, for instance, a specific colour, could be discerned.39 This statement 
is taken by Aristotle to imply that, as long as the primeval mass exists, nothing 
whatsoever has been dissolved out that would correspond to any definite predi- 
cate (P7), hence no difference, hence no mixture.1 

According to the positive interpretation, it is precisely this impossibility of 
ascribing any determinate predicate to the so-called “mixture”, which makes 
the theory of Anaxagoras attractive for Aristotle: Anaxagoras will appear to 


3ó Anaxagoras s9 B 4: 7 oúumdis ávtow xpnuátuv, tod te Ótepod kai rod Enpoú xal 10d depuod 
kai tod puxpoú kai roó Aaurpod xal rod Jopepoú, xal yhg mokArg Eveovong «al orrepuárov árelpwv 
rAñdos oúsiv ¿orxórwv GAAÑA or. 

37 Ross 1924: “But Anaxagoras means wet substance and dry substance, 8(c.The neuter of the adjec- 
tive (cod Siepoú krA.) is always open to this misunderstanding”. 

38 Cherniss 1935, 236-237: “Finally, such a notion implies the separability from substance of qualities 
and accidents; this objection like the preceding depends upon the anachronistic assumption ofa distinc- 
tion between quality and substance, an assumption related to Aristotle's constant tendency to impute to 
the Presocratics the notion of qualitative change”. 

39 Anaxagoras 59 B 4 D.-K.: nmpiv Se ánoxpidi var radra mávrwv ónod ¿óvrowv od$2 xpo EvónAos 
Av oúSepia. 

40 Reale 1993, 71: “In effetti, il «tutto mescolato», inteso a dovere, $ affatto privo di determinazioni 
di qualsivoglia tipo: esso dovrebbe essere come la materia indeterminata. Ma in tal modo perderebbe 
proprio il connotato di mescolanza (la mescolanza puó aver luogo solo fra cose differenziate)”. 
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speak “in a more advanced way” (9896 kawvonperreotépws), as soon as we 
take his primeval mixture to be an equivalent of Plato's second principle, the 
indefinite dyad.The second, i.e.the positive interpretation seems to be supported 
by the fact that the first word of the paragraph, 9894 $uws, marks the contrast 
between the preceding objections and the following point, which is thereby in- 
troduced as a kind of qualified praise. 

The point of comparison implied in kawvonpenreotépws does not seem to 
be that Anaxagoras” theory appears to be “more advanced” than other Preso- 
cratic theories (e.g. that of Empedocles),* but, rather, that Anaxagoras” theory 
as restated by Aristotle appears to be “more advanced” than Anaxagoras' theory as 
stated by Anaxagoras himself? For it is precisely the contrast between the wrong 
(Anaxogarean) and the right (Aristotelian) way of stating Anaxagoras” theory, 
which matters in the present context. 


3.3.2) 989 8-12: Reason: this will be seen by looking at a random sample of possible 
predicates, none of which can in fact be predicated of the original “substance” 


Í mean, e.g. that it was neither white nor black, nor grey nor any other colour, but of 
necessity colourless; for ifit had been coloured, it would have had one of these col- 
ours. And similarly it was flavourless, by this same argument, and it had not any one of 
the similar attributes; for it could not be either of any quality, or of any determinate 
quantity, nor could it be any definite kind of thing. 


The re-interpretation of Anaxagoras” theory is justified in the following way: 
for any determinate quality or quantity chosen at random, and for any deter- 
minate essence chosen at random, it will, or so Aristotle maintains, be found 
that it cannot be predicated of Anaxagoras” primordial substance. Anaxagoras, 
however, might not accept this line of reasoning. He might single out a specific 
“seed” (onépua) belonging to his primeval mixture, e.g. the seed of bone, and 
contend that there is no reason why one should not ascribe to that seed the 
predicate which indicates what it is, 1.e. “bone”. 

One could try to meet this objection by admitting, as possible bearers of 
a predicate, not the “seeds” but only portions, however small, of the original 
mixture. One could demand that there be portions of the original mixture to 


41 Frank 1923, 83: “Er merkt ausdriicklich an, wieviel moderner einem die Gedanken des Anax- 
agoras etwa im Vergleich zu denen des Empedokles anmuten”; Schuhl 1949, 297: “Aristote lui-méme 
remarque combien Anaxagore, pourtant plus ancien que lui [i.e. Empédocle], paraít “plus moderne””. 

2 Cherniss 1935, 400: “Much counsel has been darkened by the misinterpretation of a remark of 
Aristotle (Metaphysics 989b 5-6) which historians represent as showing that to Aristotle Anaxagoras 
seemed much more “modern” than Empedocles. The passage says, however, that if one were to articu- 
late clearly what Anaxagoras meant to say he would perhaps be seen to have a more modern theory”. 
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which one can ascribe the one or other of the determinate predicates. One 
would then proceed as follows. The original mixture shares with each and 
every object of the present universe the feature that both contain every kind 
of seed. There is, however, an important difference: in the objects known to us 
one seed predominates and determines the character of the object in question, 
whereas all others are an imperceptible minority. In that sense, the name of the 
predominant seed can be predicated of the object in question. In the original 
mixture, on the other hand, there is no part where one seed prevails. It is not 
possible to single out a portion of the mixture, however small, which does not 
contain all seeds, Therefore, no portion of the mixture, however small, can be 
called “bone” in the sense that it cannot equally be called “flesh”. In that way, 
one would have ruled out the existence of logical subjects of predication within 
the original mixture. Aristotle will develop, in the following paragraph, a quite 
similar counter argument, but one which aims at ruling out the existence of 
possible predicates within the original mixture. 


3.3.3) 989” 12-16: For any such predicate would have to be a determinate item, which 
conld exist only outside the general mixture; but there was nothing outside this 
mixture except the ynmixed vos 


For if it were, one of the particular forms would have belonged to it, and this is 
impossible, since all were mixed together; for the particular form would necessarily 
have been already separated out, but he says all were mixed — except the nous, which 
alone was unmixed and pure. 


If we assume, for the sake of the argument, that one could ascribe any determi- 
nate predicate to the original mixture, this assumption will entail an impossible 
consequence. For we have to presume the existence of determinate qualities, 
quantities, or substances, in the first place, before we can use the names of 
these qualities, quantities, or substances, as predicates. Now according to the 
- picture of the original mixture which has been outlined in the third objection 
(989224), all possible qualities, quantities, substances were included in the mix- 
ture in the sense that they had not yet been separated out. This means that each 
of them was inextricably intermingled with all others: no quality, quantity, or 
substance was embodied by any portion of the original mixture, however small, 
to a higher degree than any other quality, quantity, or substance. Accordingly, no 
individual entity was available the name of which could be used as a predicate. 
Thus, the inarticulate presence of all qualifications is shown to be equivalent, 
in a sense, to the total absence of all qualifications. Or, to resolve the paradox 
in an Aristotelian way: the original mixture contained all qualities, quantities, 
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and substances potentially (Suvápet), none of them actually (Evepyelq). The only 
entity outside the mixture was, of course, the noys. 


3.3.4) 989 16-21: Conclusion: by introducing the opposition of vods and primeval 
mixture, Anaxagoras was, in fact, aiming at an opposition which corresponds in 
structure to the Platonic opposition of the One and the indefinite second prin- 
ciple. So he can be regarded as a forerunner of the Academy * 


From this it follows, then, that he must say the principles are the One (for this is 
simple and unmixed) and the Other, which is of such a nature as we suppose the 
indefinite to be before it is defined and partakes of some form, Therefore, while ex- 
pressing himself neither rightly nor clearly, he means something like the later authors 
and like what is now more creditable. 


In addition to the identification of Anaxagoras' primeval mixture with unquali- 
fied matter in the preceding paragraph, the nous ofAnaxagoras is now identified 
with the One, by virtue of being simple and unmixed (B 12 Diels—Kranz); on 
that basis, the relationship between the two principles “mixture” and “nous” 
can be seen as anticipating the opposition ofthe One and the Other. Aristotle 
adds, interestingly, that “we” suppose the Other to be of such a kind as the In- 
definite (áóprotov): Aristotle speaks here in the name of those who assume an 
indefinite second principle. Now Plato' second principle, which appears in the 
dialogues under various other headings (e.g. Timaeus: xwpa; Parmenides: Etépa 
púas tod £ídous; Philebus: Amerpov),+4 was called áópioros Suás in the un- 
written doctrines, as reported by Aristotle in Metaphysics M and N as well as in 
his Tlepi táyadod (Fr. 28 R3).45 Therefore, Aristotle's use of the label áóproros 
as a qualification of the second principle seems to be a reference to Plato's 
unwritten doctrines, as Aristotle refers to them. If this is correct, then Aristotle 
speaks here in the name of those who adopt Plato's unwritten doctrines, very 


43 Cherniss 1935, 400:*... and then Aristotle proceeds to show that, if the original mixture be in- 
terpreted as unqualified, Anaxagoras can be shown to have espoused his own theory of pure potency as 
matter opposed to form”. Cherniss 1935, 237: “There is one thing, however, Mind, which is “unmixed 
and pure”; and this, standing in opposition to the “mixture”, seems to Aristotle to be essentially the same 
as the opposition of the One and the Other, the Platonic contrariety which he then identifies with his 
own pair of causes, the form and the unformed matter”. 

44 Happ 1971, 85-135; Sayre 2004. 

45 In Metaphysics A 6, 9872022, the second principle of Plato's unwritten doctrines was introduced 
as “the Great and the Small”. 
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much in the same way as he speaks in Metaphysics A 9 (unlike Metaph. M 4-5) 
in the name of those who uphold the theory of Forms. 


4) 989P21-990%32: the so-called Pythagoreans 


98992129: 


989*29-34: 


989*34—990*5: 
990*s-8: 
990*8-32: 


990*8—12: 


990*12—18: 


990*18—29: 


990*29-32: 


Transition: contrast between the thinkers treated so far, who 
investigate the causes and principles of perishable substances 
only, and those who include intelligible substances; the latter 
group of thinkers will probably be more helpful for the present 
inquiry. 

The so-called Pythagoreans, though, use their principles in a less 
consistent way than the Naturalists, since they take the princi- 
ples from the non-sensible realm of mathematical objects, but 
they apply them to the physical universe only. 

They use up their principles for the construction of the uni- 
verse and ofits parts, thereby implicitly agreeing with the other 
natural philosophers that this is all there is. 

Their principles themselves, on the other hand, are suitable for 
an ascension to the more universal realms of being. 

Three objections against the Pythagorean theory of principles. 
First objection: lack of an efficient cause: the principles of 
number, i.e. limited and unlimited, odd and even, cannot ex- 
plain movement, coming-to-be, and passing-away. 

Second objection: even if the principles of number could gen- 
erate magnitude, they would still be unsuitable to explain the 
physical properties of bodies: the Pythagoreans have nothing 
specific to say about perceptible bodies as such. 

Third objection: even within the Pythagorean system itself, that 
kind of number whose elements are said to make up the phys- 
ical world cannot be the only one. 

So we can see why Plato assumed two different kinds of 
number, i.e. intelligible number and perceptible number. 


46 Compare the following six pairs of parallel passages in book A and in book M: 1) 990% 
(Selrvopev a / Selxvorar B) — 1079*5 (Seíxvurar a B).— 2) 99011 (oúx hy oióneda a $) - 10797 (odx dav 
ciovrai a PB). 3) 99obr6 (od payev a B) — 1079212 (0% pacw a B).— 4) 990*18 (BovAópeda ol Atyovres 
gi8n a/ Boúlovra: ol Aéyovres gión B) — 10791415 (Bovlovra: ol Afyovres sión a B).— s) 90023 
(qayev a B) — 1079%20 (paow a B).— 6) 99178 (08 pajer a B) — 1080*5-6 (od pacrv a B); see further 
Jaeger 1912, 33 and Ross 1924, 190. 
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4.1) 98021209: Transition: contrast between the thinkers treated so far, who investigate 

- the causes and principles of perishable substances only, and those who include intel- 
ligible substances; the latter group of thinkers will probably be more helpful for the 
present inquiry 


But the thinkers treated hitherto are, after all, at home only in arguments about 
generation and destruction and movement; for it is practically only of this sort of 
substance that they seek the principles and the causes. But those who extend their 
vision to all things that exist, and of existing things suppose some to be perceptible 
and others not perceptible, evidently study both classes, which is all the more reason 
why one should devote some time to seeing what is good in their views and what 
bad with regard to the inquiry in those questions which we have now before us. 


The basic contrast underlying the transitory passage 989”21—29 is between phys- 
ical objects (i.e. entities both perishable and perceptible) on the one hand, and 
entities which are imperishable and imperceptible on the other: the thinkers so 
far examined have studied physical objects only, whereas the thinkers now to 
be examined have included entities which are imperishable and imperceptible, 
too.17 This simple contrast, however, will not do, since Aristotle will apply the 
opposition between perceptibles and imperceptibles both to the objects and to 
the tools of explanation. Accordingly, we have to assume the following scheme: 


Entities which are perceptible Entities which are imperceptible 
and perishable and imperishable 


introduced as explanatory tools introduced as explanatory tools 





introduced as objects of explanation introduced as objects of explanation 


With regard to this scheme, the thinkers so far treated are said, in 989?22-24, 
to have envisaged only perishable (and by implication: perceptible) entities as 
objects of explanation. But the context strongly suggests that their tools of expla- 
nation were restricted in exactly the same way: otherwise, there would be no 
difference between that former group of thinkers and the following one, i.e. 
the Pythagoreans, since the Pythagoreans will be said to have made use of 
imperceptible entities as tools of explanation only, whereas the objects of their 
explanations were just perceptible and perishable physical objects. 


47 Cherniss 1935, 237: “The Pythagoreans are set apart from all of these philosophers and treated as 
more closely related to the Platonists because they appear to have been concerned as well with imper- 
ceptible as with perceptible being, whereas the thinkers so far considered restricted their attention to 
generation, destruction, and motion in general”. 
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4.2) 989 29-34: The so-called Pythagoreans use their principles in a less consistent way 
than the Naturalists, since they take the principles from the non-sensible realm of 
mathematical objects, but they apply them to the physical universe only 


The so-called Pythagoreans use their principles and elements in a stranger way than 
the natural philosophers. The reason is that they did not get the principles frora 
sensible things, (for the objects of mathematics, except those of astronomy, are of 
the class of things without movement); yet their discussions and investigations are all 
about nature. 


Aristotle's main contention is (9892934) that the Pythagoreans, although they 
did not get their principles from sensible things, nevertheless made use of them 
exclusively for the explanation of sensible things.*$ In order to see what that 
means, we have to recall not only the general characterization of the Pythago- 
rean school given in chapter s, 985%23-986*13, but also the more detailed treat- 
ment that Aristotle has given in an extended passage of his monograph On 
the Doctrine of the Pythagoreans (the relevant passage being preserved in part by 
lamblichus, De communi mathematica scientía 25; 78,8-21 Festa*9 and above all 
by Alexander, In Metaph. 38,8—41,15 Hayduck3%).The gist of these earlier treat- 
ments may be summarized in six points: 

(i) The Pythagoreans concerned themselves with the mathemata*" — an 
expression which does not just refer to what we call “mathematics” but to 
the canonical quadrivium of mathematical sciences as defined by Archytas of 
Tarentum: astronomy, geometry, arithmetics, and musical theory.3? It is precisely 
this unified concept of four mathemata, which explains not only the mention of 
astronomy in 989*32-33, but, more importantly, Aristotle's general impression 
that the Pythagoreans come, in a sense, halfway between the Naturalists and 
Plato: Their “mathematics” is, from the outset, an applied mathematics, applied 
to the physical world. 


48 Cherniss 1935, 237-238: “The Pythagoreans, however, appear to Aristotle to stand midway be- 
tween the physical philosophers and the thinkers who followed Socrates, for, although the principles 
they assumed were non-sensibles and so more fit to explain the higher realms of Being, they applied 
those principles exclusively to the purpose of generating the world and explaining the physical phe- 
nomena”. 

4% That the passage in lamblichus goes back to Aristotle's lost monograph on the Pythagoreans was 
pointed out by Burkert 1972, 49-50 with n. 112; for the identification of lamblichus' additions to the 
Aristotelian text see Burkert 1972, 4478. 

50 The extent to which the passage in Alexander is indebted to Aristotle's lost monograph on the 
Pythagoreans was demonstrated by Wilpert 1940, 371-6. 

Y Metaph. A s, 98592324 : ol kadoúpevor Mudayóperor Tv padruátov áyágevor ...; lambl., crmsc 
25; 78,89 Festa: ol SE Iludayóperor Srarpitavres Ev toís jadipaor ..... 

52 Archytas E 1,4—7 (Huffinan, 2005, 103): mepi te 8N [i] tág tv dotpwv taxuráros xal Emrodáv 
kal Svoiwv trapéSwxav áyiv cap Sráyvworw kai mepi [ti] yaperpías xa [iii] dpi Hub al odx Ftora 
rep [iv] puors. radra yap tá padhyara Soxodve siuev áSeApeá. 
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(ii) They came to adopt as their fundamental axiom that the principles ofthe 
mathematical objects (= astronomical, geometrical, arithmetical, and musical 
entities) are the principles of everything there is.% 

(i11) Their reasons for adopting this axiom were, on the one hand, the episte- 
mological superiority of the mathemata: among all objects of human endeavour 
the objects of the four mathematical sciences are the only ones which admit 
of proof.34 

(iv) On the other hand, in the course of studying the mathemata, the 
Pythagoreans observed or thought to observe several “similarities” (Óuorwyara) 
between numbers and things:55 


(1 Numerological symbolism: numbers can be identified with concepts on the 
basis of structural correspondences (for instance, 1 = “nous” and “ousia”; 2 = 
o. 


“opinion , movement” or “addition”, or9= “justice”; = “marria e”; E 
J 
“kairos” or “Athena”).5 


(2) Musical theory: the fundamental musical intervals correspond to basic numer- 
ical ratios (octave = 1 : 2; fifth = 2 : 3; fourth = 3 : 4).2? 


(3) Astronomy: the distances berween the ten celestial bodies orbiting around the 
central fire — firmament, five planets, sun, moon, earth, and counter-earth — 
correspond to musical numerical ratios; the same holds for their respective ve- 
locities, Thus, the movements of the celestial bodies produce music. $8 


$3 Metaph. A s, 98592526: Tág toUrwv ápxdg rv 3dvrwv ápxas dudnoav sivar mávrov; lambl. 
amsc 25; 78,13—14 Festa: 8Mws aria tó Svrwv tabra (scil. tá padhyara) ñOnoav elvas xal trás TOUTWwY 
dpxás. 

54 lambl. cmsc 25; 78,811 Festa: oí 8€ Iludayóperor Srarpipavres év toi yadiuaor kai TÓ TE 
áxpiBes tóv Aóywv dyarnñoavres, ómi yóva (scil. rá jadñuara) eixev ároSeizes Mv perexerpifovro 
Avdpwrot. 

$5 Metaph. A s, 98592729: ¿v SE toúro1s ¿Sóxovv Hewpeiv Spowpara moAAá toís odo ral yi- 
yvopivors, púdlov A év rrupi kai yñt ai ÚSar:. 

56 Metaph. A s, 985%29-31: Óri TÓ pev torovái rv ápiduiv rrádos Srrarocóvn, rÓ SE torovél puxñ 
Te kal vode, Erepov SE karpós, «al tv GAAwvY ws eirreiv Exactov ópoiws; lambl. cmsc 25; 78,18—21 Festa: 
ds odv odr ¿ykarporépwv dv odre tunwrépwv dvárpavres Exáctuwv tas Suvájiers T eig tá rrávewv aria 
«al tpívra, oxedov ónorpórios kai ta ¿Aa tovrois Siwprlov. For the numerological details see Alex- 
ander 38,10—39,19 Hayduck. 

57 Metaph. A s, 98sP31-32: En Sl row ápuovióóv Ev ápiduois Ópiovres tá rán kai tods Aóyous; 
lambl. cmsc 25; 78,11—12 Festa: kal 0uoAoyoúpeva Ópúvtes ... tá mepi thv dppoviav, Óti Íl ápiduiv; 
Alexander 39,19-22 Hayduck: 4AAMa xal tág ápuovias kar” áprduóv tiva Ópúvreg cuykeuévas kal 
toútwv ápxas EAeyov tods ápidpoús: y pev yáp Sa mavówv Ev Smdaciw1 dori Adyur, y Se Sra mévre dv 
muroAtwr, 1 Se Sid teocÁpwY Ev Emrpirot. 

5% Metaph. A 5,986*2-3: ai tóv 8kov odpavóv áppoviav eivar kai áprduóv. Alexander 41,3-5 Hay- 
duck: 10 tá Séxa tá kivoúpeva oWuara, ¿E y ó kóoos, Sieoráva: dr” dAAñAwv xará tás ápuovirás 
árootácers. De caelo 290%21—22: kai tÁg Taxutitas Ex tv ártooTáGEWV Éxetv tOdS TV OULPwVIÓN 
Aóyovs. Alexander 39,22-40,1 Hayduck: Edeyov 82 xal tóv Slow odpavóv xará ápuoviav cuyxeiodai 
tiva (roúrov yáp SnAwtixóv adríá ro “ral tov SAov odpavov eivar ápiduóv”), Sión EE ápiduov ral kar 
ápuduov rai ápuoviav. tv ydp CwLÁátwWY Tv TEPL TÓ pégov pepouévwv Ev ávadoyiar Tú ároorágels, 
Exóvtav, «al rv utv Darrow pepoyévov rav Se BpaSúrepov, novoúvrwv SE kai tópov tv tán kweiodar 
rv piv BpaSurépwy Bapdy tw SE taxurépwv óEdv, tods hópous toUTOUS KaTÁ TAV TOY ÁTOOTÁDEWV 
ávaloyiav yivopévovs ¿vappióvioy tóv EE aúrisv Áxov moreiv. 
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(v) Given the dominant role of the mathemata in the whole of nature, and 
given that within mathematical objects, numbers are by nature the first,39 the 
Pythagoreans came to believe that numbers are the first within the whole of 
nature. Therefore, they assumed the following, more precise version of their 
central axiom: the elements of numbers are the elements of everything there is.% 

(vi) Finally, the elements of numbers were identified by Aristotle's Pythago- 
reans with the even (úptiov) and the odd (meprrróv), among which the odd is 
characterized by being limited (netrepaouevov), and the even by being unlimited 
(Urrerpov).2 


In the light of these reports, our passage 989”29-34 may be interpreted as fol- 
lows: 


(1) The ultimate explanatory tools assumed by the so-called Pythagoreans are the 
even (Aptiov) and the odd (meprrróv), which may be also qualified as the unlim- 
ited (Úmerpov) and the limited (merrepaouévov).ó3 


(2) Since these ultimate explanatory tools are the elements of number, and since 
numbers do not count as sensible objects, but, rather, as intelligible objects, the 
Pythagoreans got their ultimate explanatory tools from intelligible things, not 
from sensible ones. 


(3) On the other hand, the objects of explanation chosen by the Pythagoreans 
are sensible objects throughout, as, for instance, the musical intervals, and the 
number, position, and movement of the celestial bodies. 


(4) This gap between explanatory tools and objects of explanation implies that 
the Pythagoreans used their principles in a stranger way (989P30 ¿xtoTtwrépws) 
than the natural philosophers treated before, since these assumed physical ob- 
jects both as tools and as objects of explanation. 


59 Metaph. A s, 985*26-27 ¿mel SE roúrwv ol ápiduol púcer píror. For the meaning of “being by 
nature the first”, see Metaph. Á 11, 1019*2—3: tá Se xará púciv kai odoiay [scil. npótepa Atyerar], doa 
evSéxeral elvar Ávev ¿A wv, ¿xelva SE áveo ¿xeivwv ph. 

$0 Metaph. A s, 98533-986*1: o S' dprduol múons tig pócews TPÍWTOL 

6% Metaph. A 5, 986*1-2: tá tú dpiduv ororxeia tv Svrwv ororxeia návroy ÚneAaBov elvas; 
cf. the mixed version in Alexander 40,14-—15 Hayduck: tá tv ápidubv arorxeta kal trás ápxds toútwWv 
Trávcwv tv Ovriwv dpxds Edevro. 

62 Metaph. A s, 986*17—19 toú 8 dpi9yod ororxeia tó te Áptioy ral To mepirróv, tOUTWwV Se tó 
pév menepacuévov ro Se ánerpov; Alexander 40,15-16 Hayduck: tara Se hy, ds elpnras, Ápriov kai 
rieprrróv, yv TO ev eepteróv tremepacpévov to SE Ápriov dmerpov hyobvro Elva. 

63 For the qualification of the odd as limited and of the even as unlimited see Physics T' 4, 203? 1315 
(mepridepévwv ydp tó yvwpóvov nepi 10 Ev xal xwpis óri pév úl o úel yiyveodar 7ó eiSos óre Se 
Ev), and the more detailed account in Stobaeus (Eclogae 1, Prooemium 10; 1 22,16—19 Wachsmuth = 58 
B 23 Diels-Kranz: "En Se tir uovádr rv ¿peíñs mepioodv yvwpóvewv neprideEvwv Ó yivópevos del 
terpáywvós tor tóv Se ápriwv Óuolws mepiridepévwv Etepoykels ral dvioo1r rrávees ároBaivovarv, 
1oos Se iváxis oddeic) with the comments of Ross 1936, 542-545 and Burkert 1972, 33 D. 27. 
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To what extent is Aristotle's picture confirmed (or refuted) by external evi- 
dence? 

The basis for the examination of that question consists primarily in a group 
of fragments of Philolaus of Croton, a Pythagorean thinker of the second half 
of the sth century BC.The authenticity of these fragments has been established, 
against earlier doubts, by Burkert 1972 and Huffman 1993. The most conspic- 
uous common assumption of Philolaus and Aristotle's so-called Pythagoreans is 
that there are ten celestial bodies, including the counter-earth, that are orbiting 
around a central fire which is not the sun. 

For the present chapter, the theory of principles upheld by Philolaus is more 
important than his astronomical system, since Philolaus seems to share with 
Aristotle's so-called Pythagoreans the basic opposition of limited / unlimited. 
According to Philolaus, “Nature in the world-order was fitted together both 
out of unlimited things (drerpa) and limiting things (mepatvovra), both the world- 
order as a whole and all the things in it" So up to a certain point, the authen- 
ticity of Aristotle's picture of the Pythagorean theory of principles, attacked by 
Cherniss,ó5 seems to be confirmed by the authentic fragments of Philolaus, as 
Burkert 1972 has pointed out. 

On the other hand, there are important differences, perhaps underrated by 
Burkert 1972, and in any case correctly pointed out by Huftman 1993, 39-41. 
I will mention just two of these differences. First, according to Philolaus, the 
basic opposition is between unlimited things (Areerpa) and limiting things (me- 
paívovra), in the plural; Aristotle, on the other hand, mentions an opposition 
between the unlimited (imerpov) and the limited (mertepacpevov), in the singu- 
lar.é Second, and more importantly, in Philolaus, the unlimited things and the 
limiting things are cosmogonical and cosmological principles in their own right, 
whereas number is not even mentioned in the three basic cosmogonical and 
cosmological fragments 1, 2, and 6, its role being confined to gnoseology (fer. 4 
and 5). Aristotle's so-called Pythagoreans, on the other hand, treat the unlimited 
(Areeipov) and the limited (merepacuévov) as subordinate qualities of the more 


4 Philolaus 44 B 1 D.-K. (Huffman 1993, 93-101): á gúo1s Í ¿v tá kóouw1 ápuóxdn El dmeipwv 
te «al meparvóvrwv xal SAog <ó> xócuOS kai Ta ev adrÓm TÁVTA. 

65 Cf. Cherniss 1935, 390: “The “alternative” theory that “the elements of numbers are the elements 
of things” is Aristotle's own recasting of the original thesis, an interpretation to which he was brought 
by his inability to understand how the notion of material number could have been seriously maintained 
and by the natural tendency to suppose that the Pythagoreans must have understood numbers to exist 
in much the same way as the Platonists did”. 

66 Instead of limited (menepacuevov) Aristotle can refer also to the limit (mépas), as he will do, for 
instance, later in our chapter (990*8). 
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basic couple of odd (mepirróv) and even (áptiov), which, in turn, are presented 
as the elements of number.7 

Drawing on that difference, Huffman 1993 has proposed the following diag- 
nosis: Aristotle, while basing his picture of the “so-called Pythagoreans” on the 
published work of Philolaus,$ has nevertheless vastly exaggerated the role of 
number. As a possible reason for this exaggeration Huffman offers the pervasive 
influence of Plato's theory of principles. 

Huftman' assessment amounts to a vigorous if implicit attack on the cre- 
dentials of our passage in particular: this passage is concerned almost exclusively 
with an alleged gap between mathematical tools of explanation and physical 
objects of explanation, whereas the ontological principles presented by Aris- 
totle's source, that is (according to Burkert and Huffman) Philolaus, are not 
mathematical in any specific sense. 1 offer the following comments in order to 
show that Huffman's criticism should not be rebutted, but mitigated: Aristotle 
has indeed exaggerated the role of number, but not without some support in 
genuinely Pythagorean material. And his “so-called Pythagoreans” are more 
firmly rooted in Presocratic physics than Hufmann seems to acknowledge. We 
will sec that Aristotle emphasizes not just their obsession with number, but 
rather the tension between this obsession on the one thand, and their focus on 
natural philosophy on the other. 


(1) Huffman and Burkert are basically right in regarding the philosophy of 
Philolaus as presented by the authentic fragments as a source of primary impor- 
tance for Aristotle's picture of the so-called Pythagoreans. Yet Huffman tends 
to underrate the importance of other sources for Aristotle: As both Metaph. A 
and the lost monograph on the Pythagoreans show, Aristotle drew also on the 
Pythagorean legend and on a collection of Pythagorean wisdom, the so-called 
acousmala. 

(ii) Aristotle, while opposing the usurpation of “Pythagoras” by the Academy, 
regarded the Pre-Platonic Pythagorean material to which he had access as illus- 
trations of one and the same general theory. Accordingly, he could feel entitled 
to make up an amalgam of Philolaus and those earlier sources, as he clearly does 
in Metaph. A s.This is the reason why he does not refer to Philolaus but to “so- 
called Pythagoreans” in general, and why in his report on these “so-called Py- 
thagoreans” the status of number is, indeed, more elevated than in the surviving 


$7 Metaph. A s, 986*17—19 10d 82 ápiduod ororxeia tó te Ápriov kai tó mepreróv, toúrwv Se To 
x Z x A - . 3 a r 4 x 
pEv tremtepacuévov tó Se dnerpov; Alexander 40,15-16 Hayduck: taúra Se ñv, ds elprta1, ÚpriOw kal 
ó pe 7. 
TIEPUTTÓV, U0Y TO EV TLEPLTTOV TreTtEePpaguEvov TO Se Apriov Are1pov Tyodvro eivar. 


68 As maintained by Burkert 1972. 
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fragments of Philolaus. For in Aristotle's sources for early Pythagorean wisdom, 
numerology plays a cardinal role.% It is here, that especially the identification of 
things with numbers”? is at home, far from being invented by Aristotle.?! 

(111) On the other hand, the gap between the “true” Philolaus and Aristotle's 
“so-called Pythagoreans” must not be exaggerated. Philolaus, too, assumes an 
important link between his unlimited things and limiting things on the one hand 
and the more strictly “mathematical” principles even and odd on the other, in 
that he illustrates his ontological triad (fr. 2): unlimited things / limiting things / 
things fitted together from both by the arithmetical triad (fr. 5): even / odd / even-odd 
(áptioriEpirtOw), and he says that everything there is “gives sign” of even and 
odd (fr. 5).7? 

(iv) Nor are downright “physical” principles absent in the cosmological and 
cosmogonical accounts of Aristotle's “so-called Pythagoreans”. According to 
fr. 201, from Aristotle's lost monograph on the Pythagoreans, for instance, the 
cosmic balance of hot and cold is maintained by the fact that the heavens, while 
being heated from within by the central fire, permanently draws in, from the 
boundless region outside the cosmos, time, breath, and void.?73 As Huffman 
himself admits, this report of Aristotle “is as close as we get to a series of exam- 
ples of what Philolaus meant by unlimiteds”. 

(v) A similar, “physical” interpretation is possible in the case of some of 
Aristotle's own references to the Pythagorean couple limited/unlimited. In the 
last book of the Metaphysics, for instance, there is a polemical reference to the 
Pythagorean generation of the heavens, according to which, “they say clearly 
when the One had been constructed (whether out of planes or of surface or of 
seed or of elements which they cannot express), immediately the nearest part 
of the unlimited began to be drawn in and limited by the limit”.74 In the light 
of fr. 201, it seems more than probable that, for Aristotle's Pythagoreans, the 


$ Cf. Aristotle fr. 196, 2 R3 (Aelian, Varia historia 4, 17; p.70,21-71,7 Diles): ... Eheye Se Ett rávecwv 
copuwratov ó ápiduós. 

70 Metaph. A 5,986*%2—3: «al tOv SAov odpavóv áppoviav sivar kai ápidjóv; Metaph. A 6,987? 7-28: 
oi 8% [scil. Ilodayóperol paciv] ápiduods sivar adrá tá tpáyuara. Alexander 38, 11-12 Hayduck: $14 
toÚto kai tOv ioáxic oov ápiduodv tHpwrov ¿heyov elvas Suearocóvn y. 

7 As Huffman 1993, $9 contends. 

72 Hufiman 1993, 17984. 

73 Tn my forthcoming edition of the fragments of Aristotle's monograph on the Pythagoreans, I will 
propose the following reconstruction of fr. 201 R-3, which is based mainly on the Stobaean version, but 
augmented at the end from (Ps.-Galen's abridgmement of) Ps.-Plutarch:“¿v 82 tú Mepi rñs Iludayópov 
pr Aocopias TpwTw ypúper tóv ev odpavóv elvas Eva, Encrodyeodar S' Ex tod úreipov xpóvov te kai 
tvoiy kal ro kevóv, 9 Sropifal Exáotwv tas xwpas áel: Evdodev ydp elvas tórToy TrÚpivov”. 

74 Metaph. N 3, 1091*15—18: pavepúos yáp Afyovorv ds tod Evós ovoradévrOS (ET EE EmureS uv ElT 
¿x xpotás ett” Ex omépyaros ett ¿Ev áropodow eimeiv) eddds tó Eyyiora tod ámeipov En “sílkero al 
gmepalveto úrTO tod mépatos”; for the verbatim quotation introduced by ótr, see Burkert 1972, 36 n. 41. 
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One is, as for Philolaus, the central fire, i.e. the hearth;?5 similarly, the part of the 
unlimited to be drawn in will be just time, breath, or void. 


4.2.1) 989 34—990*5: They use up their principles for the construction of the universe 
and of its parts, thereby implicitly agreeing with the Naturalists that this is all 
there is7$ 


For they generate the heavens, and with regard to their parts and to their character- 
istics and functions they observe the phenomena, and use up the principles and the 
causes in explaining these, which implies that they agree with the others, the natural 
philosophers, that what exists is just all that which is perceptible and contained by 
the so-called heavens. 


In 990*3, Ross translates: “with the others, the natural philosophers”, thereby 
defending the dividing line between the Pythagoreans and the natural philoso- 
phers which was assumed, for instance, in 989'30—31. But as far as the Greek is 
concerned, it is far more natural to translate “with the other natural philoso- 
phers”. Taken this way, the phrase nicely underlines the criticism which is the 
point of the whole paragraph: by restricting their objects of explanation to 
physical objects only, the Pythagoreans fail to do justice to the potential of their 
principles. 


4.2.2) 990"5-8: Their principles themselves, on the other hand, are suitable for an ascen- 
sion to the more universal realms of being 


But the causes and the principles which they mention are, as we said, sufficient to act 
as steps even up to the more universal realms of being, and are more suited to these 
than to theories about nature. 


This is a remarkable statement. In Aristotle, ta ávwrépw tv Ovrwv will refer 
to universals, as opposed to particulars.7? Taken by itself, the idea of an ascen- 
sion to the more universal realms of being cannot give us the slightest surprise. 

What is surprising, though, is that the universals are said to be equipped 
with a set of principles by means of which one can ascend to them, whereas 
the same principles are unsuitable to explain the physical world. For this seems 
to imply that the universals are somehow separate from the physical world, and 


sa. 


75 Philolaus Fr. 7 (Huffman 1993, 226): tÓ TIpátov ápuoodEw, tó Ev ¿v tán péow trás opaipas, toria 
xaAeírar. 

76 Cherniss 1935, 238: “They applied those principles exclusively to the purpose of generating the 
world and explaining the physical phenomena, so that their method implies that they, like the physical 
philosophers, believed that only the perceptible world is real”. 

77 Cf. Bonitz Index s.v. Úvw, 68%50-641. 
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this, in turn, does not apply to Aristotelian universals, whereas it does apply to 
Platonic forms. 

What is even more surprising is that Aristotle should recognize that it is 
the principles of the Pythagorean school which are suitable for an ascension 
to those universals, since according to Aristotle, the principles assumed by the 
Pythagoreans are the principles of number. If principles of number are to act 
as stalrs up to the universals, one might expect the universals themselves to 
be closely related to numbers. But this, again, does not apply to Aristotelian 
universals, whereas it does apply to Platonic forms, at least according to Plato's 
unwritten doctrines as they are known from Aristotle. Thus, an implicit refer- 
ence to some basic tenets of Plato's unwritten doctrines seems to be a feature 
common to Aristotle's assessment of the Pythagorean principles and to his ac- 
knowledgement of the veiled modernity of Anaxagoras. 


4.3) 990"8-32: Pythagorean principles are unsuitable to explain nature 


4.3.1) 990"8-12: First objection: lack of an efficient cause: the principles of number, i.e. 
limited and unlimited, odd and even, cannot explain movement, coming-to-be, 
and passing-away 7 


They do not tell us at all, however, how there can be movement if limit and unlimited 
and odd and even are the only things assumed, or how without process and change 
there can be generation and destruction, or how the bodies that move through the 
heavens can do what they do. 


4.3.2) 990"12—18: Second objection: even if the principles of numbers could generate 
magnitude, they would still be unsuitable to explain the physical properties of 
bodies: the Pythagoreans have nothing specific to say about perceptible bodies as 
such.72 


Further, if we either granted them that spatial magnitude consists of these elements, 
or this were proved still how would some bodies be light and others have weight? For 
on the basis of what they assume and maintain, they speak no more of mathematical 
bodies than of perceptible. For this reason, they have said nothing whatever about fire 


7% Cherniss 1935,238:“A theory which posits even and oda, the limit and the unlimited as the only 
principles would be at a loss to explain che possibility of motion; yet the Pythagoreans offer no efficient 
cause and do not tell how genesis, destruction, and the movement of the heavenly bodies, all of which 
they treat as real, are possible without motion and a cause of motion”. 

79 Cherniss 1935, 238: “Even as material cause, however, number will not fulfil the necessary func- 
tions, for, apart from the fact chat magnitude cannot be generated from the elements of number, the 
physical properties of bodies cannot be explained by such principles; but the Pythagoreans had nothing 
specific to say of sensible bodies as such and so omitred all explanation of qualitative difference just be- 
cause they thought their principles accounted for sensible as well as mathematical bodies”. 
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or earth or the other bodies of this sort, 1 suppose because they have nothing to say 
which applies peculiarly to perceptible things. 


At first glance, the passage 990*%12—18 appears to contain a paradox: in lines 
I5—16 Aristotle says that the Pythagoreans speak no more of mathematical bodies 
than of perceptible ones, which clearly implies that they speak at least as much 
of perceptible bodies as of mathematical ones. And yet in the next sentence, 
that is in lines 16-17, Aristotle says that, for that reason, the Pythagoreans have 
said nothing whatever about fire or earth or the other bodies of this sort. This 
apparent paradox has induced Werner Jaeger to state, in so many words, that 
oddev yálMov in the first sentence actually means oúdev frrov.5o 

In fact, there is no paradox at all: as we will see presently, the first sentence 
means that the main objects of Pythagorean explanation were physical bodies, 
whereas the second sentence states that among the tools of Pythagorean ex- 
planation, the simple physical bodies were missing. In the Tlepi toú áyadoú, 
Aristotle reports that both Plato and the Pythagoreans thought that planes are 
by nature prior to bodies, and that lines are prior to planes, and that points are 
prior to lines, and that points are units and numbers, and that the principles 
of numbers, even and odd, are the principles of all things.%* In our passage, 
however, Aristotle puts deliberately aside the question of whether it is at all le- 
gitimate to reduce mathematical bodies, via planes, lines, points, and numbers, to 
the elements of numbers. He is content with attacking the first step required by 
the Pythagorean thesis that everything is composed out of numbers:%? the re- 
duction of physical bodies to mathematical bodies. Aristotle does so because he 
thinks that this first step is the most implausible one, and he justifies this move 
by pointing out that the Pythagoreans themselves were far from restricting the 
scope of their reductionist claims to mathematical bodies (which would have 
been, at least, a bit more cautious) — on the contrary: they spoke, above all, 
about physical bodies. And since they (mistakenly) thought that their theory of 


80 Jaeger 1917, 487: “Sie wollen eigentlich und angeblich die Welc der sinnlich wahrnehmbaren 
Dinge erkliren, allein ihren Voraussetzungen nach reden sie weniger (nicht so sehr) von aicOnrá als 
von padnpariá. Um diese einzig richtige und simple Erklirung zu geben, mússen wir also dieselbe 
Umstellung wie an der anderen Stelle [985%4] vornehmen. Oder wir iibersetzen eben wie dort oúSev 
yálkov mit in gleicher Weise, ebensogut”, dann kónnen wir die Reihenfolge stehen lassen. Am hesten 
aber verstehen wir, wenn wir statt yáAov ein £hatrov supponieren. Auch Alexander empfindet diesen 
Sprachgebrauch schon nicht mehr, wenn er p. 73,2 Hayd. erklárt: á ydp A£yovorv mrepi tó owWpárev, 
od púldlov taira ápuóler roig puanois apo tois nadnuarikois cwpaciv. Auch er mub die Begriffe 
umdrehen, um zu verstehen”. 

81 Cf. Alexander In metaph. $5,20-56,36 Hayduck. 

82 Metaph. A s, 986*15-17: paívovras Sh kal odror róv ápidyudv voniZovres ápxiv eivar kai YAnv 
toíc odo1 «al ds áde ve «al ¿Ee1g; Alexander 40,911 Hayduck: Ex 87 toótov tv óuotoritow Ev toTg 
odor TIpós tods áptduods TÁ yév rpáypara xai tá dvra dE ápiduov re ovyxetodar kai dpi9uoús rivas 
elvas ÚreAáuBavov. Metaph. M 6, 1080*18—19: Tóv yáp Bhov odpavóv karaureválovor ¿E ápiduiv. 
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principles accounts for physical bodies at least as well as for mathematical ones, 
they deemed it superfluous to treat the specifically physical elements, that is fire, 
earth, air, and water, at all. So the most vulnerable point in Pythagoreanism is 
the claim to explain the physical world with mathematical principles, although 
the latter cannot be of any help when it comes to understand physical phe- 
nomena like weight. 


4.3.3) 990*18-29: Third objection: even within the Pythagorean system itself, that kind 
of number whose elements are said to make up the physical world cannot be the 
only one 


But yet how must we understand that the characteristics of number, and number 
itself, are causes of the things that are and come to be in the universe both from the 
beginning and now, and that there is no other number besides the number from 
which the world-order is constituted? For whenever in such and such a part opinion 
or due season are in their view, and, a little above or below, injustice and separation or 
mixture, and they state as proof that each one of these is a number, and (when, on the 
other hand,) there happens to be already a multitude of the composite magnitudes in 
this place, becanse these characteristics [of number] attach to these several places, then 
(one has to ask): is this the same number, the number in the heavens, which we must 
understand each of these [concepts] to be, or is it another than this?33 


There are two ways of interpreting lines 18-22: 


(1) — (with [22] toUrov pointing forwards to the following relative clause only) “How can 
number be A, when there is no other number besides B”, that is: “How are we 
to understand that number can be (A) the (efficient? formal?) cause of everything 
there is in the universe when, at the same time, there is no other number besides 
the number which is (B) the material cause of the world?”*4 


(2) (with [22] todrov pointing backwards to lines [19] [21], too): “How can number be 
A, when there is no other number besides that number A?”, that is: “How are we 
to understand that number can be (A) the cause of everything there is in the 


83 The translation is based on an emendation suggested in our edition: we have replaced the trans- 
mitted indicative “ovyBaíver” (990*25) by the subjunctive “ovyBaivy”, because the clause to which it 
belongs cannot form part of the Pythagoreans” proof of the equation of numbers and concepts (ón 
+ indicative), but must constitute an independent second part of the protasis (Ótav + subjunctive). lt 
contains yet another Pythagorean assumption which is inconsistent with the doctrine reported before, 
and this inconsistency in turn is criticized by the question stated in the apodosis. My thanks to Malcolm 
Schofield for an exchange of views on this passage. 

84 Cherniss 1935, 238—9:“Moreover, Aristotle objects, if number is the material cause of the universe 
itself and there is just this one kind of number, it cannot also be the cause of the events in the universe, 
in short, the Pythagoreans should have seen that number as formal cause and as material cause must be 
essentially different”. 
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world when, at the same time, there is no other number besides the aforemen- 
tioned number (A) of which the world consists?”%5 


In interpreting lines 18—22, one should take into account lines 22-29 since 
these lines are introduced as the reason for the difficulty raised before. The 
reason is that the Pythagoreans are committed, by their unitarian concept of 
number, to admit that at certain places of the universe, there are both concepts 
like “opinion” or “due season”, or “injustice” and “separation” or “mixture”, 
and a multitude of composite magnitudes. This, in turn, raises the question of 
whether the number which is to be identified with concepts is the same as 
the number in the heavens.%ó The most important parallel text is to be found 
in Alexander: it is a reference to a passage of Aristotle's lost monograph on 
the Pythagoreans, in Alexander commentary on the earlier treatment of the 
Pythagoreans in Metaph. A s. In the passage in question, Aristotle, in order to 
illustrate the Pythagorean number symbolism, adduced the reasons for identi- 
fying the number seven with the concept of kairos, “due season.” One of these 
reasons was that the sun, which (counting from the periphery) occupies the 
seventh position among the ten orbiting celestial bodies of the Philolaus system, 
is at the same time responsible for the due season of the crops:*7 


The sun too, since it is itself thought to be (Aristotle says) the cause of the crops, is 
said by the Pythagoreans to be situated where the number 7 is, which they call due 
season (kairos); for they say that the sun occupies the seventh place among the ten 
bodies that move around the centre, or hearth. For the sun, they say, moves after the 
sphere of the fixed stars and after the five spheres of the planets; after the sun is the 
moon, eighth, and the earth, ninth, and after earth the counter-earth. 


85 Perhaps envisaged by Burkert 1972, 38: **... Aristotle says unequivocally that the Pythagorcans 
knew only one kind of number, the cosmic (990*21), that is, that they thought of number theory as 
cosmogony, of cosmogony as the development of arithmetic”. 

8% Cherniss 1935, 239: “This necessity for two specifically different kinds of number, even if number 
be considered the sole element, Aristotle enforces in another fashion by referring to the fact that the 
Pythagoreans defined as number not only the physical parts of the universe but also such abstractions as 
opinion, opportunity, injustice and localized them in the cosmos on the assumption that every number 
has its proper position. Then, if the numbers which constitute these abstractions are not of a different 
order from those of which material bodies consist, there can be no difference between corporeal bodies 
and abstract realities”. 

87 Alexander 38,20-39,3 Hayduck. Beware of replacing the transmitted reading “kapriivv” by As- 
clepius' “kapow”, as Hayduck did. Whereas the sun cannot explain every case of a kairos linked to the 
number seven — the growing and developing of human beings, for instance, is related to the number 
seven for temporal reasons: see Alexander 38,16-20 Hayduck —, it is precisely the kairos of crops which 
crucially depends on the sun, and for this reason only the sun occupies the seventh position. 
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This means that the celestial bodies were identified with the numbers from 1-10, 
(or, if one included the central fire, with the numbers from I1—11) in the first 
place. On that basis, the concepts identified with these numbers were allotted 
a definite place in the universe, too. In his commentary on our passage, Alex- 
ander refers to the same passage in (the second book of) Aristotle's lost mono- 
graph. However this time, he does not-explicitly mention the numbers ascribed 
to celestial bodies, which are, as 1t were, the missing link between concepts on 
the one hand and definite positions in the universe on the other: 


For they said that opinion is established in a particular part of the universe, and due 
season in another, and in yet another in turn, whether below or above these, either 
injustice or separation or mixture or some other of the things in the heavens. The 
proof they offered that these things are established according to an arrangement such 
as this is that each of them belongs to a number, and there is a particular number 
proper to each place in the universe. For at the centre is 1 (for the centre is the first 
place in the universe); after the centre is 2, which they called both “opinion” and 
“daring”; and in this way the number of things being constituted becomes greater as 
they keep moving away from the centre. 


It is true that there is a certain tension between the two reports of Alexander: 
according to the earlier report, the numbers were allotted to places by counting 
from the periphery, whereas according to the second report, the counting began 
at the centre. But it does not seem to pose an unsurmountable difficulty to as- 
sume that, in Aristotle's material, there were reports on two ways of counting 
the celestial bodies. So in our passage, the problem seems to be the coexistence 
of both concepts and celestial bodies at one and the same place of the universe: 
if both are number, then there must be two different kinds of number; other- 
wise the undeniable difference between concepts and celestial bodies would 
collapse. It 15 precisely this problem, which, according to Aristotle, has induced 
Plato to distinguish between intelligible numbers and ordinary numbers. 


4.3.4) 990"29-32: So we can see why Plato assumed two different kinds of number, 
inteligible number and perceptible number?9 


Plato says it is different; yet even he thinks that both these bodies and their causes 
are numbers, but that intelligible numbers are causes, while the others are sensible. 


88 Alexander 74,614 Hayduck (Huffíman 1993, 2838). 

89 Cherniss 1935, 239: “This particular theory of the Pythagoreans seems to imply a difference be- 
tween abstract and concrete numbers, the first of which might then be considered as formal, the second 
as material. This, Aristotle says, is the way that Plato conceived the matter, distinguishing between intel- 
ligible and sensible numbers”. 
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Aristotle refers to Plato's inteligible numbers as causes, and to the material 
ones as sensible. This opposition corresponds to the two ways of character- 
izing Pythagorean numbers in lines 18-22 (cf. [19] aria vs. [22] toirov ¿8 ob 
ouvéotr ev Ó xoopuos). We may conclude that the earlier passage was meant to 
express both sides ofan opposition, too. 


UN 


The doctrine of Forms under critique 


PART 1 
Metaphysics A9, 9902339919 


DOROTHEA FREDE* 


Background and outline of the critique 


As Aristotle's programmatic statement in ch. 7 indicates, his search in Meta- 
physics A for the highest form of knowledge of what there is consists of two 
steps. The first step contains an examination of his predecessors' treatment of 
the first principles and causes, in order to confirm the correctness of his own 
conception of the four causes that he had worked out in the Physics (chs. 3-7): 
matter, form, moving cause, and final cause. The second step points up internal 
problems (aporiai) of these earlier conceptions of cause (chs. 8-9), in order to 
show what is well said in those accounts and what is not (8, 989?27-29). 

The most prominent feature in the “aporetic” treatment of the Platonic po- 
sition in ch. 9 is that Aristotle addresses two significantly different theories of 
the Forms, without any explicit recognition of their difference. The chapter's 
first part deals with the theory of Forms familiar from Plato's middle dialogues. 
The second part reverts to the discussion of the Forms as numbers that had 


* This chapter has greatly profited from discussion in Leuven and Berlin; from Gail Fines, David 
Sedley's and Michel Crubelliers written comments, from Sarah Broadie's careful and critical reading of 
the manuscript, from judicious suggestions by Pieter d'Hoine, and from an anonymous reader's queries 
concerning unclear points. They all have prompted me to subject this article to a thorough revision. 1 
am also grateful to Mary Rorty for improvements in my English. 
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been anticipated in ch. 6, where Platos principles and causes seem to be little 
more than derivations from Pythagorean 'number-theory As a closer look at 
ch. 6 shows, however, Aristotle is well aware of the difference, for he refers to 
certain special features (181a) that distinguish Plato from the Ttalians': In the 
wake of Socrates” search for universals, Plato introduced the Forms (ió£a1) as 
the unchangeable principles that explain the common nature and name of the 
sensibles (987? 3010). It is easy to overlook the importance of this reference to 
Plato's middle theory of the Forms in ch. 6, because Aristotle then characterises 
“participation in the Forms' as a version of the Pythagorean theory and explains 
Plato's metaphysical principles on the basis of Pythagorean number-theory.' 

Why Aristotle in ch. 9 does not as much as hint at the difference between 
the type of Forms inspired initiaily by Socrates and the mathematised Forms, a 
difference he is going to acknowledge in his revision of ch. 9 in book M4-=s, 
must remain a moot point here.? One reason may lie in the compressed form 
of his critique. For instead of an extensive discussion, ch. 9 contains little more 
than a catalogue of problems with scant explanations of what is crucial about 
them, For this very reason, Alexander of Aphrodisias in his commentary dis- 
cusses this chapter extensively, partly drawing on Aristotle's lost work Peri Ideón. 
Given the amount of attention paid in the literature in the last decades to Alex- 
ander's report, discussion must be limited here to the supplemental information 
it provides on Aristotle's text.3 

As a preliminary overview of the first part of ch. 9 shows, Aristotle's cri- 
tique displays only a loose order. Firstly, he marshals arguments concerning the 
existence of Forms as such (iii), then turns his attention to certain dubious 
kinds of Forms and their unwanted consequences (iti—iv), and finally points 
out problematic features of Forms as causes (v—vii).* There is some overlap of 
detail between the different points, but this is only to be expected, given that 


' Cf. the summary in ch. 8, 989*24—990*32. ln how far the overall picture does justice to Plato, cf. 
the essays by C. Steel and O. Primavesi in this volume. 

2 Fine 1993, 37-38, takes the very fact that Aristotle does not comment on the difference as a sign 
that he saw no change. But Aristotles silence may indicate no more than his wish to refrain from an 
explanation of the difference at this point. At M 4, 1078%0—17 he not only distinguishes the two theories 
but declares that inicially there was no connection between Forms and numbers, 1078%9-11:**... we must 
first examine just the theory of the Form, not connecting it at all with the nature of numbers, but just as 
the people who first said that there were Forms understood it at the outset”Trans. Annas, 1976; on this 
issue cf. her comments, 1524; Ross 1924, xxxili-xliii. 

3 Fine's monograph with its presentation of text, translation and thorough commentary on the 
different issues is the chief source-book. But to do justice to her suggestions would require a discussion 
that exceeds the limits of this article. 

+ The many “furthers” (eri) that string together the different points in this chapter confirm the 
impression that Aristotle was not much concerned with the order and internal connection of the argu- 
ments. 
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the Forms are discussed under different aspects.5To avoid confusion, the sub- 
divisions and numbering of the arguments in Ross's analysis are preserved, and 
Ross's translation is used, with some modifications: 

(1) 990*32-P8: The Forms represent (needless) duplications of existing things 
(Aristotle's Razor”. 

(si) 9908-17: Special problems with the existence of the Forms: Some of 
the proofs for the existence of Forms are invalid; others introduce 'unwanted' 
Forms of different kinds, 1.e. Forms of objects of all sciences, of negative terms, 
of perishable things, of relative terms, and the infinite regress of Forms in the 
“Third Man argument”. 

(111) 990? 17-22: Certain arguments justify types of Forms that do not agree 
with basic principles of the theory. 

(1v) 990*22—991%8: The theory logic requires the limitation to Forms of 
substances rather than Forms of all things. 

(v) 991*8—19: Forms are useless, because they fulfil their causal role neither 
from an ontological nor from an epistemological point of view. 

(vi) 99g1*19Pr: The conception of Forms as “models” is unintelligible and 
leaves unexplained the relation of the participants to their models. 

(vii) 991P19: The separation of Forms is incompatible with their role as es- 
serices and as causes of generation and being. 


(1) Aristotle?s Razor 


Let us leave aside now the views of the Pythagoreans, for it is suficient that we have 
dealt with them this far. But as for those who posit the Forms as causes: First, at- 
tempting to find the causes of these things around here they introduced others, equal 
in number to these, as if someone who wanted to count something thought that 
he would not be able to do it while there were too few of then, so tried to count 
them by making more of them, For there are about equally many or at least no fewer 
Forms than those things in search of whose causes they proceeded to the Forms, 
because in each case there is something with the same name besides the substances 
and also of the other things of which there is a one over many, both for these things 
over here and for the eternal things.* (990*33-P8) 


5 As Fine states in her Preface, vii, the arguments are “cryptic, abstract, and indeterminate”. She 
plausibly suggests that Aristotle may have intended just this effect in order to highlight a corresponding 
indeterminacy in Plato% texts. 

6 Jaegers, 1957 ad loc., diagnosis of some disturbance of the text is confirmed by the numerous 
versions documented in the rich apparatus in Primavesi. Jaeger's transposition of oúcta requires a cor- 
responding change at M4, 1079%2-4, an interference that should be a remedy of last resort. The many 
attempts to amend the text must be due to the awkward grammatical construction that leaves the status 
of the other things” unspecified. But this may be due merely to a somewhat careless formulation on 
Aristotle's side. 
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There are three points worth noting in this first section: 

(1.1) Aristotle's “Razor”: The explanation of why the introduction of the 
Forms represents a needless multiplication of entities must be facete dictum. Not 
only is it ludicrous to say that counting gets easier when the numbers are larger 
(provided that there is more than one countable thing), but given the abundance 
of objects in the sensible world, no such increase is called for. Alexander, who 
does not suspect that “The Philosopher' may be speaking facetiously, is clearly at 
a loss what to make of the remark and therefore offers more explanations than 
the “Razor” really deserves (76.10—77.9). Among them, is the conjecture that 
the perceptible objects are unknowable and the inference that if sensibilia are 
unknowable, so are the Forms. But even if the Razor” is a kind of joke, as far 
as the “countability'-argument is concerned, Aristotle obviously regarded the 
fact that the Forms duplicate ordinary things as worth a reductio ad absurdum.7 

(1.2) What kinds of objects are the same in number “here and over there”? 
Ross (ad loc.) suggests that toúto1s in P2 must refer to individual sensible things 
on earth and in the heavens. This is indeed the natural reading of the text, be- 
cause of the demonstrative article at the beginning (99o*1: twvél tó ¿vrwv) 
that is also kept in the parallel passage in M4, 1078*36£. If some interpreters 
have assumed with Alexander (77.38) that Aristotle must refer to the types of 
sensible entities rather than to their tokens, they must do so because it is hard to 
comprehend that there should be as many Forms as there are individuals, given 
that Plato does not accept Forms of individuals — a fact that Aristotle acknowl- 
edges elsewhere. While the number of individuals is indefinitely large, the type 
of unities (Ev ¿ri molov) they participate in must be finite, even if there are 
Forms of all of their properties, so that one individual partakes of many Forms.? 
Because the number of individuals is unlimited, not even a rough numerical 
equality between Forms and their participants would result, while there is no 
such difficulty with respect to types of entities and the corresponding Forms. 
But then it is not the types that partake in Forms, but the tokens. In view of 
these difficulties, it is perhaps best to accept the explanation that Aristotle de- 
liberately exaggerates the need for a Razor as an introduction of the aporiai 
by pointing out that one of the theory' consequences is that there will be at 
least as many Forms as there are participants. Therefore he anticipates a maxim 


7 The clause “equal or no less” at P4-5 confirms the jocular element that is also at work at Ma, 
1078%36—79*1 where the forms are 'so to speak even more numerous” (mAzíiw) than the ordinary things. 
If Jaeger's assumption is right that book M is a later revision of book A, Aristotle, despite the jocularity, 
continued to regarded his Razor” as a suitable opening to his critique. Cf. Jaeger 1912, 28-36. 

$ Annas' suggestion 1976, 155-6, inspired by G. E. L. Owen, that the infinite regress of the Third 
Man Argument is at stake, is unlikely, because the infinity of higher and higher Forms in the regress 
stands in no relation to the unlimited number of sensible objects. 
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that was to acquire canonical status in later history: entia non sunt multiplicanda 
praeter necessitatem. 

(1.3) Whatever version of the troublesome text at P8—9 one prefers, the 
overall meaning of the passage should be clear: For each item (xa9” £kaotov) 
in search of whose causes the Platonists have introduced Forms, there is some- 
thing with the same name, both for the things here and for those that are 
eternal. By the 'homonymy” between Forms and their participants, Aristotle 
must have in mind mere sameness of name without any commitment to his 
own technical distinction in Categories 1 between the sameness or difference in 
definition. As noted above, the grammatical construction of the text as we have 
it is somewhat loose, concerning the specifications of the status of substances 
and “the other things” which must be the properties of substances. In addition, it 
is debatable whether “rapá' at Pg should be read in the strong sense of 'separate”. 
But given that the parallel passage in M4 starts out with the affirmation that in 
contrast to Socrates, the Platonists separated the universals (107831: ¿xdpioav) 
and that Aristotle uses the expression “one over many” to characterise the status 
of the separate Platonic Forms (9907; 13; 991?2), it is natural to read “rapd' in 
the strong sense. For this is the central point in the subsequent critique of the 
Platonist position. 


(11) Special problems with the existence of the Forms 


Further: In none of the ways in which we attempt to prove that there are Forms is 
this actually shown. From some of them no inference follows with necessity; from 
others it follows that there would be even Forms of things where we assume that 
there are none. For, according to the arguments from the sciences, there will be 
Forms of all things of which there are sciences; according to the “one over many ar- 
gument' there will also be Forms of negations; and from the argument that if there is 
thinking of something that has perished there will be Forms of perishables, for there 
is an image of them. Further, of the most precise” arguments some posit Forms of 
relative terms, of which we deny there is a kind by itself; others speak for the argu- 
ment of the Third Man. (990*8—15) 


This passage is famous, for several reasons. The first consists in the fact that 
Aristotle from now on seems to include himself among the Platonists, as the 
frequent use of we” suggests. The evidence from the manuscripts at 9909 is 
strongly in favour of Seíevuyev” over Seíxvurar”, while the corresponding pas- 
sage in M has only the latter form.'" In what follows, Aristotle generally speaks 


2 The preference of “áxpiPéotatol in the a-tradition will be discussed below. 
19 For the evidence, cf. Primavesis Introduction to the edition, p. 387. On divergences between A 9 
and M 4 and 5, see also Ross (190), and Annas 1976, 131-2. 
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in the first person plural, in contradistinction to his first critique of Plato's 
theory in ch. 6, where he addresses Plato by name and throughout the dis- 
cussion uses the third person singular. So, the question is whether and why 
Aristotle, at this point, assumes the perspective of an insider.* The hypothesis 
that he confines his allegiance to the theory of Forms as it is to be found in 
Plato's dialogues, while excluding the “esoteric” number-theory of Forms, fails. 
For Aristotle continues to use the first person plural in the discussion of the 
number-theory in the chapter's second half (e.g. 992*11).*? Jaeger's suggestion” 
that Metaphysics A was a lecture-course, which Aristotle presented to fellow- 
Platonists at Assos has found Ross's approval (190) and a lot speaks for this as- 
sumption. The presence of other Platonists would explain a shared but critical 
attitude towards certain aspects of Plato's theory of the Forms. It would also 
explain the fact that Aristotle resorts to a standardised catalogue of arguments 
with fixed titles that represent a kind of consensus within the audience.!*+ The 
revisions in M4-=5 must then have been made at a time when Aristotle had 
dissociated himself from the doctrine of the Forms tout court and addressed a 
different audience.'5 

The second reason for this passage's prominence is that Alexander of Aph- 
rodisias in his interpretation of the arguments (990”11—16) makes extensive use 


1 Alexander explains this identification as a kind of psychological “projection' (78.1—4): Aristotle 
addresses the argument “as one testing and critically examining his own opinion that he refutes in order 
to discover the truth” (trans. Dooley). Alexander clearly does not consider the possibility that Aristotle at 
some point had been a Platonist and not just a friend” as in EN'1 4, 1096* 13. But the fact that Alexander 
saw the need to explain that change shows that he distinguished it from the regal “we* that Aristotle uses 
at the beginning of A 2. 

12 The “we” is also found in ch. 8, 989P18 and in B2, 9973 in a reference to the treatment of the 
Forms as “causes and substances by themselves” (in a less distinct way in B6, 1002” 12-14). There is also a 
“we' contained in M4, 10794 concerning a point omitted in Ag, an ambiguous use in M to, 1086P19 (it 
concerns Aristotle's preference for ousia) and an unambiguous one in N 4, 1091%32.Annas 1976, 834 is 
reserved about Jaeger's overall hypothesis that the shift signifies Aristotle's severance from the Academy. 
Instead, she suggests that Aristodle, while maintaining an overall allegiance to the Academy, is selective 
about different points. But the many replacements of 'we' by they's in M suggest that the few “we' in 
M and N are the result of carelessness in the revision rather than of selectiveness. 

13 Jaeger 1912, 335. 

*+ Ross ad loc. cites later evidence, most of all from Syrianus” commentary on the Metaphysics but 
also from Plotinus and Proclus, that the Platonists greatly reduced the kinds of entities that have Forms. 
Ross is more reserved about the possibility that this reduction reflects a revision in Plato's later dialogues. 
Had Plato reduced the Forms to natural kinds and elements in his late years, much of Aristotle's critique 
would be otiose. 

15 Cherniss 1944, 175-201, points up indications that both Metaph.A and M are revisions ofan even 
earlier treatment of the Forms by Aristotle. lt is curious that the “we”-Form in M 4, 1079%4 occurs in the 
only argument that is not found in A 9. Perhaps Aristotle took it from the more comprehensive list in the 
Peri Ideón and the inapposite *we” escaped his notice. 
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of Aristotle's lost work Peri Ideón (79.3-85.13).'* According to Alexander, this 
work preceded Metaphysics A, for he remarks that Aristotle seems to refer back 
to some of its arguments (0 $2 vdv uvnpuoveder gore Aóywv ...). This frag- 
ment of Aristotle's has received a lot of attention in the last hundred years, both 
from a philological and from a philosophical point of view, but only what is 
essential for a proper understanding of Aristotle's critique can be taken up here. 

Whether the arguments under consideration were formal proofs is doubtful. 
The loose way of expression suggests that Aristotle is merely taking up various 
“modes” (tpórol) of argumentations used in support of the theory of Forms 
in different contexts. Be that as it may, Aristotle's critique contains, roughly 
speaking, two major objections against the Platonist proofs that there are Forms: 
(ii.1) Some of the proofs are invalid /unsound. (11.2) Some of the proofs allow 
for Forms that are not acceptable to the Platonists themselves. 

(11.1) The text contains no explanation of the alleged non sequitur, it neither 
indicates what the proofs are, nor why they fail. If the connecting En Sé” at 
9908 indicates a continuation with the previous section, the proofs should 
concern the same items, i.e. all the items where there is a “one above the many”. 
It is therefore likely, as Alexander suggests on the basis of Aristotle's Peri Ideón 
(79.5-19), that the invalid proofs move from the assumption that there are uni- 
tary features shared by all sensible objects of the same kind to the conclusion 
that these unitary features are unique and separate paradeigmata of those kinds. 
A reconstruction of the “Platonist' proof runs as follows: 


(pi) To all sensible things that have a common character there corresponds one 
unique nature. 


(p2) This one nature is an eternal and separate entity, a Form. 


(c) To all sensible things of the same kind there corresponds an eternal, unique 
separate Form.*? 


16 For the text cf. CAG 1 1881 ed. M. Hayduck and the revised edition by D. Harlfinger 1975. Harl- 
fingers edition is reprinted in Fine 1993, 2-11. 

17 The Peri Ideón is the explicit basis of Alexander's interpretation throughout this section down 
to the “Third Man' argument. Fine' monograph contains the most detailed reconstruction of the ar- 
guments, comparisons with similar arguments elsewhere, and an extensive discussion of the relevant 
secondary literature. Comments on Alexander's suggestions have to be kept to a minimum here. Against 
Fine's treatment of the “compresence of contrary properties” as Plato's main reason for the introduction 
of Forms, to the exclusion of Aux” it should be pointed out, however, that Aristotle cannot be entirely 
mistaken when he attributes a Aux-theory to Plato (6, 987*32-35; Ma, 1078"12—17) as is confirmed 
not only by passages in the Timaeus but also in the Symposium (207d—208b) and the Philebus (420-430). 
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As Alexander explains, Aristotle regards the argument as invalid/unsound, be- 
cause the move from common features (kowvá) of all sensibles to Forms such 
as “man itself” (adto4v9pwrog) or health itself” (adrovyieia) is unwarranted.** 
The flaw lies, then, in the minor premise's claim that the unique feature is a 
separate Form. Against this interpretation it has sometimes been objected that 
the text need not refer to separation, if “mapá'at 9907 is taken in a weaker sense 
of besides/ But, as noted before, the entire argument seems turned against the 
separation of the Forms, and so it seems natural to accept Alexander's explana- 
tion of the invalidity of the argument because the minor premise is false.*2 

(2) This leaves open the question whether the arguments that lead to Forms 
that the Platonists themselves do not accept are also invalid/unsound. lf so, as 
the phrasing might suggest (99oP11—12: éE ¿víwv pév ... ¿E Evíwv Se kal...), 
then they might be invalid because they all share the flaw of the first proof, 
¡.e. the unjustified presupposition of the separate status of the Forms. This may, 
however, not suit Aristotle's intentions because the invalidity of all proofs on 
that basis would take the “bite” out of his contention that the theory leads to 
the assumption of Forms that the Platonists themselves reject.?? If the argu- 
ments are invalid anyway, why take their consequences seriously? It is preferable 
therefore to focus on the different types of the “unwelcome Forms”: (ii.a) The 
“argument from the sciences” requires that there are Forms of all the things that 
are objects of a science. (i1.b) According to the “one over many”, there will be 
Forms of negations. (1i.g) According to the argument “that there is a Form of 
every object of thought”, there will also be Forms of things that have perished. 
(1i.d) Of the “most precise arguments”, some lead to Forms of relative terms, 
some to the Third Man. 

Before a detailed discussion of the first three types of tunwelcome Forms”, 
the appellation of the last two arguments as most precise” (990*15: áxpiBéora- 
to1)?! requires a preliminary clarification. The question is whether Aristotle 


13 Alexander claims the invalidity of the “argument from the sciences”, because its presuppositions 
merely show that all sensible particulars of the same type must have something in common, but not 
that there must be Ideas (79.16—20). The only case that Alexander treats as legitimate concerns the as- 
sumption of a model (apáSeryya) of eguality on the ground that there is no strict equality here on 
earth (83.7-22). Otherwise Alexander seems to waver between questioning the formal validity of the 
arguments and the truth of their premises (78.4-25). 

19 “Separate” (xwpts) is used in the final summary of the problem at gyrb1-3. 

20 As Ross 1924, 192f. points out, it is extremely hard to say which of the arguments really apply to 
Plato, because later reports, such as those in Syrianus (CAG v1.1 ed. Kroll, 107.8-38), seem so restrictive 
concerning the acceptance of Forms that they must rely on later sources and hardly reflect Plato's own 
point of view. 

21 Primavesi gives preference to the superlative “áxpiféorator”, following the a-tradition and Alex- 
ander's lemma, while Ross and Jaeger both adopt the comparative “ixpiBéotepor of the B-tradition. In 
his discussion, Alexander uses both the comparative and the superlative forms. 
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thereby means that they are valid, as opposed to the first, invalid arguments for 
the Forms. A closer look shows that this interpretation of most precise” is im- 
plausible. For, Aristotle nowhere in his logical writings uses “precise” (áxpiBés) 
to designate formal validity. In the Prior Analytics, that term is never applied 
to proofs at all, and in the Posterior Analytics (1 24, 86*16f.) it serves to distin- 
guish proofs that are based on first principles from derivative proofs, in that the 
former are more precise. Similarly, Aristotle uses “AkpiPéotepa” to distinguish 
the understanding of the first principles from knowledge derived by deductions 
(1 19, 9927) and treats the understanding of first principles and deductions as 
“worthier with respect to precision” (99933=4: tunórepa xar” ákpilfeiav) than 
the capacity to acquire them. It is likely, then, that the “most precise” arguments 
concern consequences based on the first principles of the theory of Forms. 
This sense of “precise” also agrees with the claim at Metaphysics A2, 982*%25 that 
“the most precise of the sciences (áxpiBéorarar) are those that are most con- 
cerned with what is primary. This would let one conclude that the first set of 
arguments (1i.a—g) is based on presuppositions that are not immediately related 
to the principles of the theory of Forms, in contradistinction to the last two 
arguments (2.d).2? In what way this difference is supported by the types of ar- 
guments themselves remains to be seen.?3 

(ii. a) The “arguments from the sciences” (990*12: katá tods éx tú émt- 
otnuóv) must have been based on the premises that science proper concerns 
immutable objects and that such objects are Forms.?* This argument agrees 
with presuppositions that Plato endorses, for instance, at R. v 4792-4804, and 
that Aristotle actually shares when it comes to science proper, especially in the 
Posterior Analytics, The objection may concern objects of a disputed kind, such 
as those in arithmetic and geometry, that must be Forms because they are sub- 
ject to mathematical operations that are imcompatible with the uniqueness and 
immutability of the Forms.?5 


22 The anonymous referee suggests that the “precision” is due to the fact that the proofs need fewer 
or no additional posits but most generally apply to the Platonic theory of Forms and are therefore 
“closer” to it, as opposed to some of the arguments that refer to very specific Forms, like those of objects 
of thought and perishables. Against this suggestion it has to be said that the objects of the “most precise 
arguments' apply to quite specific Forms. 

23 Alexander offers a similar explanation: these arguments no longer merely rely on a common 
feature (xotvów ta, 83.20f). 

24 For a reconstruction of a formal proof and a summary of the three versions of the argument that 
Alexander had culled from Peri Ideón cf. Ross 1924, 193. 

25 Problems with the status of mathematical entities are discussed extensively in books M and N. 
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But since this interpretation would be quite restrictive, it is more likely that 
Aristotle is concerned with the consequences of an all-too-liberal conception 
of science. For the recognition of sciences in Plato's dialogues varies, so that it 
is hard to draw a clear line between disciplines whose objects have Forms and 
those that do not.*% That the objects of a certain science are subject to genera- 
tion and destruction cannot eo ipso be a reason for exclusion, because sensible 
objects are the acknowledged participants of the Forms, provided the science 
is not focusing on generation and destruction as such.?7 Alexander, at any rate, 
objects in Aristotle's name that though the technai deal with general features 
(as carpentry does with “bed”, not “this bed” etc.), the Platonists cannot wish to 
accept Forms for such things (79.21-80.7). The “Three Beds' in Republic x and 
the shuttle and awl in the Cratylus seem to have gone out of fashion at some 
point. Forms of artefacts will also be excluded in argument vii (99197), but the 
chapter is not free from repetitions and the perspective in vii is a different one, 
so that the objects of technai may well be excluded here, along with objects of 
other disciplines with objects of uncertain nature. 

(11. b) The argument from the “one over many” (P13: kara tó Ev emi mol), 
taken unqualifiedly, is treated as a problem because it will include Forms of 
negations (tv drropácewv). “Negation” clearly does not refer to statements 
but to negative terms such as not just”.28 All things that share the feature of 
being “not just” will thereby partake in the Form of the “not just”. There is no 
explanation why negative Forms should be objectionable but Aristotle treats it 
as obvious.*? The question is whether Plato acknowledged such “negative uni- 
ties” as common features that constitute Forms.3% There is conflicting evidence 
on this issue. According to the criteria mentioned in the Phaedrus (265e-266a) 
and specified further in the Políticus (262a—e) negations do not (necessarily) 


26 The Philebus “divine method” of collection and division is designed to accommodate all sorts of 
disciplines, including those concerning letters and the modes of music (16c—18€). Later, the dialogue 
distinguishes between more and less exact disciplines (55c—57d), with mathematical exactness as the 
decisive criterion, but admits even the inexact disciplines to the final mixture of the good life (61d-62d). 
But this says nothing about the status of their objects. 

27 C£ Phlb, $8e=sgb. Plato mentions, however, that changeable things are not objects of the most 
precise truth” (sgbt: ri áxpiBecráry dAndetg), and criticisos those who are concerned only with the 
study of becoming rather than with the unchangeable order of things. 

28 Cf. Categories 10, 1123; 12%23f.; 12516. 

29 Alexander (80.16-81.10) refers to negative predicates such as 'not man” as being predicated truly 
of horse and dog, adding thar the Platonists cannot want such Forms, not only because there would be 
indefinitely many such objects, but also because it would obliterate the difference between genus and 
species. He seems to presuppose, however, that the Platonists did accept negative Forms. 

39 As Ross 1924, ad loc. remarks, negations should not be confounded with contraries like the bad, 
the ugly, and the unjust, for which Plato in R. 475e-476a assumes Forms. 
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establish natural kinds. And it is to be noted that in his extensive divisions in 
the Sophist and in the Políticus, Plato avoids negations, except as occasional 
shortcuts. On the other hand, in the Sophisfs metaphysical part, Plato famously 
explains not being' as “being different from” and includes negations of all sorts. 
The 'not beautiful” is no less than the beautiful (2572—258€e), and in general not 
being” is said to “split up just as much as does being"3* If Aristotle relies on a 
general consensus among the Platonists that there should be no Forms of nega- 
tive terms, then this consensus either ignores or intentionally contradicts the 
Sophist's contention.3? 

(1.2) As noted by Ross ad loc, the argument that thinking of something that 
has perished leads to Forms of perishables' (P14: katá tó vosiv 1 pdapévros 
twv pdaprúw) exceeds the common realm of Forms. Because most participants 
in the Forms belong to the realm of generation and destruction (cf. 6, 9872710; 
9, 990P8), the special point cannot be the fact that the objects are subject to 
destruction, but must concern the status of such things once they have perished. 
The justification of such eccentric Forms must, then, run as follows: 


(p1) Every thought necessarily is of something (voeiv T1).3 
(p2) “To every object of thought there corresponds a Form; 
(p3) Something that has perished is an object of thought. 


(c) There must be a Form of something that has perished. 


It is not obvious whether the argument postulates a Form of *perishables” as 
the common nature of all that perishes, or whether it concerns particularly 
humans and other objects, once they have perished. The reference to an image 
(pávracya) as the justification of a remainder speaks for the latter assumption, 
because such an image must be that of a deceased person or some such object. 
The need for special Forms is based on the assumption that such a man is not a 
man in the normal sense and does not partake of the Form of Man but of Per- 
ished Man. It must also remain an open question whether Aristotle has his own 


31 Fine 1993, 115 denies that the “special facts about being and not-being'in the Sophist carry over to 
every property, but this seems not in conformity with the text. Whatever extension Plato assigns to the 
“not beautiful” or the “not just”, he treats negations as parts (uépn) of Forms, into which they are split up 
(258d—e: kataxepparionévn) and compares their status with that of the parts of the things that are (Óvra). 

32 There is an oblique reference to Plato's Sophist in Metaph. K 8, 10642829: “therefore Plato was 
not wrong when he said that the sophist spends his time on not-being.' Aristotle's critique of Parme- 
nides in Physics 1 2 and 8, 19193315 also reflect knowledge of chat dialogue. 

33 The argument alludes to the sophistic arguments against the possibility of thinking what is not, 
i.e. Chat if the thought is of nothing, then it is no thought at all. But its main point must be that some- 
thing that has perished remains an object of thought qua the something that has perished. 
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conception of pávragua in mind, as a residue of sensory experience, or rather 
the popular belief in ghostlike appearances. Given the argument's formulaic 
title, it is unlikely that the objection is a fabrication of Aristotle's own, and it is 
unclear whether he regards it as a serious objection. 

The reason that Aristotle regards all the arguments that lead to such un- 
wanted Forms as 'imprecise' in comparison with the subsequent ones, must lie 
in the fact that they are consequences of the theory in general that there are 
Forms of every kind of entity that has a — however specious — common nature. 

(1i.d) If the “most precise arguments” are based on primary features of the 
theory of Forms, they have to be more closely tied to that theory's principles 
than the general presuppositions that left the door open for the previous aporiai. 
But once again, there is no information about the content of the arguments 
themselves. In what way they are based on first principles of the theory of 
Forms can therefore at best be reconstructed from the two special cases that 
Aristotle regards as problematic: the Forms of relatives (i1. d.1), and the problem 
of the Third Man (ii. d.2).34 

(ii. d.1) That the most precise arguments” introduce Forms of relatives, de- 
spite the fact that the Platonists deny that there are such Forms, prima facie 
presents a paradox, unless either there is a difference of opinion, or “some posit' 
(motovowv) means an implicit rather than an explicit “positing”. In the case of 
the relatives, Aristotle gives at least a hint of what the stumbling block is: the 
Platonists who reject relatives deny that they represent a “kind by itself” (xad” 
aúro yévos).This denial could mean that they are not a class of their own. But 
it is much more likely that it means that relatives are not the sort of things that 
full the by itself” -condition for Forms. Relatives do indeed play a prominent 
role in the Phaedo, the only dialogue Aristotle explicitly refers to in the discus- 
sion (99193). Plato in his introduction of the Forms notoriously presents the 
equal as such” (adró tó 100v) as the paradigmatic case and subsequently includes 
further relatives in the discussion.3ó As the ample literature on the problem of 
these types of Forms in the Phaedo shows, it remains an open question whether 
or not Plato regarded these predicates as incomplete and recognised that this 
poses a problem for his postulate that the Forms are beings “by themselves”. 


34 Ross 194 assumes, after Jackson, that “more accurate” refers to implications of Plato statements 
about the Forms. This is, of course, quite possible. But the argument in the Parmenides is not presented as 
an argument for the Forms but against then, and there is no sign that Aristotle acknowledges that fact, 

35 Ross 1924, 194 accepts this view on the ground that relatives cut across all natural classifications 
in the universe. 

36 C£. Phd. 74—772.*The equal' alongside with “the larger” and “the lesser” are treated as Forms in the 
same way as the beautiful, the just and the holy itself (75c—d). They all get che seal of the “itself that it 
is”? (adró o for). 
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If certain Platonists denied that there are Forms of relatives, then they did so 
in clear opposition to their master. That there was open disagreement is con- 
firmed from Alexander's brief but succinct summary of Aristotle's argument 
from the Peri Ideón about why there can be no relative Forms, with special ref- 
erence to “the equal” (83.24—33). Forms for the Platonists ought to be substance- 
like things that exist independently (Sta tó tas ev iSgas kad” adras Dpeorávar 
aúrtoig ovcias tvás odoas), independent classes or kinds (yévos), while the 
relative appears like a mere offshoot of being (to tpós ti mapapuáó Borkev).37 

Plato's later dialogues contain no inkling of a change of mind on his side; 
for “the large” is still used as the prime example ofa Form in the first part of the 
Parmenides (131c-132b). Plato may not have realised that it constitutes a relative 
term, but Forms of relative terms such as sameness and difference, likeness and 
unlikeness, are also mentioned in young Socrates” plea for the Forms in the 
Parmenides (129d—1304), and almost the same catalogue of Forms constitutes 
the list of the five “most important kinds” in the Sophist (254a—259d). Whatever 
status Plato may have assigned to those kinds, he seems to have seen no problem 
in accepting both relative and non-relative concepts. Thus, if the objection to 
relatives as considered one of the “most precise arguments” represents a position 
in the Academy, then it addresses central presuppositions of Platos theory of 
Forms.3$ It is very likely that Aristotle himself was one of that positions” main 
critics; for, if he had already developed his system of categories when he wrote 
Metaphysics A, he would quite naturally have regarded concepts such as “the 
equal itself” and others like it as an incoherently conceived type of entity. Fur- 
thermore, Forms like “the same” and “the different” must present a fundamental 
problem for the Platonists, because these topic-neutral concepts cannot fulfil 
the Forms' main function: to serve as the essences of the things that are. 

(ii. d.2) The “arguments that speak for the third man” (P17: oi tóv tptrov 
dvdpwrrov Agyovow) allows for two interpretations, depending on whether 
the “third man” supposedly is explicitly argued for, or is regarded only as an 
implicit (and unwelcome) consequence of the arguments that establish Forms 
for all there is. In any case, it represents a reason for further disagreement with 
Plato. There is general consent nowadays that the problem addressed is the ob- 
jection raised by old Parmenides in his altercation with a very young Socrates 


37 Alexander indicates that this argument comes from a source other than the Peri Ideón. He may 
be referring to the objection to the Form of the good in EN 1 6, 1096*19—23: The distribution of the 
good over all categories treats it as a relative (mpós 10), so that instead of being “by itself” (xad” adró) and 
a substance it would be like a mere ofíshoot (rmapagpvás) and an accident of being. 

38 Cf. Owen 1986, 173. For a report of the treatment of the disagreement in the earlier secondary 
literature cf. Ross, Introduction, xlviii-1, 
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in the Parmenides, which purports to show that if the Forms have the char- 
acter they stand for, an infinite regress of Forms will follow. Plato's exemplary 
Form is large” rather than “man”, but otherwise there is no significant differ- 
ence between the arguments. lt will probably forever remain a mystery why 
Aristotle nowhere acknowledges Plato's parentage of the problem but treats it 
as a problem for his theory rather than a problem he raised against it himself. 
There is the possibility that once the label had been changed and the Form of 
a substance rather than of some property was treated as the argument's primary 
target, its origin was forgotten; but this would mean that Plato's disciples ei- 
ther did not study the Parmenides, or they did not understand what they were 
reading, and instead 'reinvented” the problem. That assumption at least explains 
the ignorance among Plato's disciples as to how he understood the argument, 
and what kind of solution he envisaged.32 

While Aristotle here only names the argument, elsewhere he specifies the 
problem it represents. Thus in the Sophistici Elenchi (22, 17893638), he points 
out that a Third Man, apart from Man as such and individual men, would show 
up if Man” is treated as an individual rather than as a quality or something of 
that sort. The argument is mentioned again under the same title in Metaph. Z 
(13, 1039*2—3) to explain why a universal cannot signify a “this” (róSe 11), but 
only a such like” (ro1óvSg). Metaph. Z.6, 103128—1032*%4 does not use that label 
but contains a fuller version of Aristotle's objection to the Platonic position 
by pointing out the contrast between the nature of essences and the types of 
objects that have them. If Forms are essences, then they should be just that and 
not require further essences of their own. If Forms are independent objects that 
are separate from their participants, the problem arises that they in turn require 
essences, and so an infinite regress gets underway.* According to Alexander's 
report in the Peri Ideón, 83.35-84.8, Aristotle also pinpointed the two most 
important features that have become the focus in modern reconstructions of 
the Third Man Argument (TMA?): that the infinite regress depends on 'sel£ 


39 As Ross notes, 1924, 197, the problem of the uniqueness of the Forms is addressed in R.. x 597c 
and in Ti. 31a, but in both places, Plato confines himself to the postulate that there is only one Form, 
because two Forms would presuppose a higher Form as the archetype of both. 

40 Alexander presents a variety of arguments by other authors under that title (cf. Ross 1924, 194—5), 
but the one he focuses on is that of Platos Parmenides, though neither the dialogue nor the argument's 
original form are mentioned. The use of large” rather than 'man' in the Parmenides may be meant as a 
reaction to Socrates” qualms about Forms of such entities, Prim. 130c—d. lt is probably no accident that 
“the large itself” (adtopéyedos) occurs only in the Neoplatonist commentators, most of all in Proclus” 
commentary on the Parmenides. But if Metaph. A and SE are early works, this shows that the label “The 
Third Man' must have been a household name in the early Academy. 

4! | owe tbis reference to the anonymous referee. 
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predication' and on the condition of 'non-identity”. The argument focuses on 
substances as their examples and is based on the following moves: 


(1) Things that are predicated in common of substances are those things in the 
proper sense (xupiws). 


(2) These common predicates are the Forms. 


(3) Things that are similar to each other are so by participating in the same thing, 
which is that thing in the proper sense. 


(4) This thing is the Form. 


(s)  Butifthat thing which is predicated of'sorne things in common is not the same 
as these things of which it is predicated, it will be a different thing from them. 


(6)  Man-itself (adroáv9pwros) is a genus, because while predicated of the particu- 
lars it is not the same as any of them. 


(7) There will be a Third Man, apart from the particulars and from the Form, 
which itself is also one in number. 


Alexander does not mention an infinite series of Forms at this point although 
he does so later, but it is obvious that the argument can be reiterated at every 
higher level, if the critical conditions (5) and (6) are upheld, namely that the 
participants and the character they participate in are different from each other. 
Alexander regards the difficulty as a consequence of contradictory assumptions 
about the Forms. In (1-4) they represent the proper sense of the common 
character shared by their participants; while (s—6) suppose that the Forms are 
different from the character shared by their participants. The special status of the 
Forms, the “in itself” as in “Man itself” (adroáv9pwros) does not permit treating 
it as the common character of its participants, for while every man is a man, no 
one is “Man itself”. 

The question concerning the exact nature and the status of the Forms ac- 
cording to Plato himself cannot, and fortunately need not, be decided on the 
basis of the text of Ao, or of the supplements provided by Alexander.* But 
both texts confirm the diagnosis that the crucial feature that makes the Forms 
different from commonly shared characters, Aristotelico more, is their eternal par- 


42 My suspicion is that Plato gives fair warning that one should rot look at the Large itselfand the 
other large things “in the same way (ócaútos) with the mind's eye”, Pr. 13226, because he was well 
aware that it is a cardinal mistake to treat Forms as things with a certain character rather than as the 
character itself. But it must remain a suspicion that the seemingly innocent phrase “in his eyes' is not 
supposed to be innocent at all. 
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adigmatic nature that separates them from their participants. The two “most 
precise” arguments address, then, different yet equally basic problems with the 
principles of the Forms. The argument about relatives concerns the types of 
paradigmatic Forms introduced in the Phaedo, such as the equal itself, while the 
Third Man Argument raises a difficulty concerning the nature and ontological 
status of all Forms. 


(i1i) Undesirable consequences 


And in general, the arguments for the Forms eliminate those things whose existence 
we as proponents of the Forms prefer to the existence of the Forms; for it follows 
that not “two” is primary but 'number”, and that what is relative is prior to what is per 
se, and all the other things concerning which certain people in their pursuit of the 
beliefs about the Forms have come into conflict with their principles. (990*17-22) 


This objection is introduced both as a summary and a continuation of the 
previous list (P17: 8lwg te ávarpodorw), but it is unclear how close the con- 
nection is supposed to be. The retention of*we as proponents of the Forms in 
the text with Primavesi (a rationale for a “retrofitting' in accordance with the 
parallel passage in M 4 in this case, as assumed by Ross, 196, is hard to come by) 
speaks for a continuation with special emphasis on the point that the friends of 
the Forms are at odds with themselves if they would rather accept that “certain 
things are the case than that the Forms themselves exist. Ross assumes that this 
section raises a new point; but he does so because he presupposes, with Alex- 
ander, that the “two” in question is the infinite dyad, rather than the number 2, 
and therefore is not a continuation of the discussion of the middle theory of 
Forms.* But given that the priority of number” versus “two” is at stake, and that 
Aristotle frequently calls the number 2 'the dyad”, an anticipation of the discus- 


+ Fine 1993, chs. 14-16, offers a spirited argument that separation is not the salient feature of Plato' 
theory of Forms, both in general and in connection with the TMA. But it is hard to see how this agrees 
with Plato's treatment of the Forms in middle and middle-late dialogues. Alexander, at any rate, treats the 
“separated” status of the Forms (84.23: kexwpropiévov) as the reason why the Forms are both predicated 
of their participants and yet different from them. 

44 Alexander 85.17-86.4 and Ross 1924, 196 take “Svás' to refer to the Pythagorean “great and 
small”, as in 6, 987%25-27. But Plato does not treat the 'indefinite dyad' as a number, but rather as the 
“matter” that stands in need of a one as a structuring factor. Alexander also resorts to the explanation that 
number is a relative because it is always the number ofsomething, and claims that this applies to Platonic 
Forms: models are always models of something. Even if Aristotle regarded numbers as relative to what 
they are the numbers of, the same would then apply to “two”. The “fuller form” of this argument in M4, 
1079*17 sheds less light on the problem than Ross 1924, 196 would have it, for the text is strained and 
the manuscripts disagree. 
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sion of the late mathematicised Forms is unlikely.5 But if the relation of 2 and 
number is the subject, two points require clarification: (a) The meaning of the 
claim that number will be prior to 2, and (b) whether the subsequent remark 
about the priority of relative over per se existing things provides an explanation 
of that priority, so that the xaí is explicative, as many interpreters (and Ross's 
translation) presuppose, or whether it addresses a separate issue. 

(a) What kind of priority of two before number does Aristotle have in mind 
that will be “destroyed” if there are Forms of both? The best explanation seems 
to lie in the fact that Aristotle elsewhere defends the view that “number” does 
not constitute the genus or species of all numbers, because there is no common 
definition of their mature, just as there is none in the case of other entities that 
constitute an ordered series.+% Number is therefore not prior in definition to “2? 
(182 is the first rational integer), nor is it prior to any other number. If Aristotle 
felt strongly committed to that tenet then it is clear why he rejects a Form of 
number that is to represent the common nature of all numbers and is therefore 
prior to the first member of that series. 

The question remains, then, whether the friends of the Forms shared this 
view concerning members of an ordered series and included numbers among 
them. There is indeed very good evidence that they did. For, Aristotle in his 
critique of Plato's Form of the Good in EN 1 6, 1096*17-24 refers to the fact 
that the Platonists themselves did not assume a Form of number: “Those who 
introduced this doctrine did not posit Forms of subjects within which they rec- 
ognised priority and posteriority (which is the reason why they did not assume 
a Form of number)”. Aristotle also exploits this principle to justify that “good' 
have a different meaning in the different categories, and that the primary sense 
be tied to the category of substance.*7 He pays special attention to the category 
of relatives (mpós tt) and concludes “what is per se (xad” auró), 1.e. substance 
(odoía), is prior to the relative, for the latter is like an offshoot (mapapvás) and 


45 Cf. Metaph. B 3, 999*8; Z. 13, 1039*13; M6,1080%4 et pass. Aristotle shares with Plato (and most 
likely the mathematicians of their time) the tenet that two is the first rational integer because “one” as the 
unit (yovás) is the principle and common element of all numbers (Top. 1 18, 108% 25-31; VI 4, 14195 cf. 
also Metaph. 1, 6, 10562325; Mo, 1085P10). Conflicting evidence is due to the dual role of “one” as unit 
and as the first cardinal (hen) number. When it comes to counting, Plato (Ti. 178) and Aristotle (Cat. 6, 
$*30f, 12, 1429-35 et pass.) quite naturally start with 1. In addition, Aristotle does not always make clear 
whether in discussing numbers, he is speaking in his own name or reporting someone else's views, cf. 
Metaph. M6 and 7; cf. Anmas 1976, 11; 36-41. 

46 Cf. Metaph. B 3, 999*6—12; EE 1 8, 1218*1—10. In de An. 11 3, 414P19-415*13, Aristotle also refers to 
the principle of priority to justify that there is no unified conception of soul, and in Pol. 1 1, 1275%34— 
38, he claims the same for the different forms of constitution. 

47 Cf. also Metaph. Á 11, 1019*1—4.That this principle represents a common conviction of members 
of the Academy is argued by E. Berti 2008, 129f. 
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accident of what is”. The tie between the kind of ordered series recognised by 
the Platonists and Aristotle's system of categories may be tenuous,* but in his 
eyes it was sufficiently close to accuse them of the inconsistency of admitting a 
Form that is incompatible with the assumed priority among numbers and other 
such orders, and of attributing Forms to relatives as well as to per se existing 
things. Ifthis is right, objection (b) is not the explanation of (a) but an extension 
to other cases. It is therefore also not a repetition of the point about relatives 
made in section (ii.d), because it now addresses Forms of relatives tout court. 
Because all Forms (as separate entities) are on a par, ascribing such a status to a 
mere ofíshoot of being means giving undue priority to something that should 
by right be posterior. Whether this interpretation meets Aristotle's intentions 
must remain somewhat speculative, as must the nature of the “other things' he 
claims cause conflicts within the convictions of the adherents of Forms. But a 
certain confirmation that Aristotle is here judging the theory of Forms from 
the perspective of his own ontology lies in the fact that the next objection ad- 
dresses the primacy of Forms of substances. 


(iv) Forms of substances 


Further: according to the assumption because of which we say that there are Forms, 
there will not only be Forms of substances but also of many other things, (For, the 
thought is one not only concerning substances but also about the others, and there are 
sciences not only of substance but of others as well, and countless other consequences 
of this sort result.) But according to necessity and the opinions held about the Forms, 
if they are to be partaken in, there must be Forms of substances only. For, they are 
not partaken in accidentally, but things must partake in each one in such a way that 
it is not predicated of them as of a subject. (I mean, e.g. if something partakes in the 
double itself, then it also partakes in the eternal, but only accidentally. For it is ac- 
cidental to the double that it is eternal). Therefore the Forms will be substances; but 
it is the same things that signify substance around here as over there. Or what else 
will it mean to say that there is something apart from these things here, the one over 
many? And ifthe Forms and what partakes in them have the same essence, there will 
be something common to them. For, why should “two* be one and the same in per- 
ishable twos and in the many eternal two'%, any more than in the case of the two itself 
and of some particular two? But if they do not have the same Form, there will be 
mere homonymy,*” just as if someone would call both Callias and a wooden image 
'man”, without seeing any community between them. (0002290128) 


43 The corresponding critique of the good itselfin EE 1 18 is too diffuse to shed further light on this 
problern, but it also mentions the fact that there is no common nature of things that stand in a proteron- 
hysteron relationship, and therefore no Form (cf. esp. 1218*2—10). 

49 The reading of the o-tradition “9uwvuyía' is accepted in 991*%6 with Primavesi as the counterpart 
of “kowuvia” at 991*8. 
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As the singular of the assumption” (P28: ñ óróAndas) indicates, this paragraph 
concerns a central point about the theory of Forms. (iv.1) The assumption 
of the existence of Forms is not limited to those of substances, but applies to 
properties as well. (iv.2) Against this presupposition, Aristotle objects that, given 
“necessity” and “the opinions about the Forms”, only substances can have Forms. 
The overall justification for this exclusivity-claim is as follows: Only in the 
case of substances does the proper relationship between Forms and participants 
exist, namely synonymy. But the details of Aristotles argument for limiting the 
Forms to substances are prima facie hard to follow. 

(iv.1) 990P22-27:The initial claim that there are Forms of things other than 
substances is, of course, quite in agreement with two of the conditions men- 
tioned in the earlier argument (see 1i above) that there are Forms of everything 
that is the object of a science and that “the thought (about the things) is one” 
(to vóna Ev)”. Both conditions are clearly fulfilled by many different kinds of 
object, not just by substances. This also agrees with the'assumption of different 
kinds of Forms in Plato's middle dialogues, where Plato emphasised the unity 
of the Forms (Phd. 78d et pass.) and most examples represent properties of 
things rather than their possessors, although the realm of the Forms is, perhaps 
deliberately, left indeterminate (cf. Phd. 100b7: “all the rest”; R. x 596b: “about 
each of the many”. 

(iv.2) 9902734: Against the extension of the Forms to objects other than 
substances, Aristotle objects in the name of both “necessity” and of “the opin- 
ions' that the Forms must be limited to those of substance (odoia1).5% What 
necessity is this, and what kind of opinions have such consequences? Though 
the upshot of the argument is clear, its justification is far from transparent. To 
take the upshot first: both the Forms and their participants must be substances, 
because only in that case will they have both name and nature in common; 
otherwise they will be mere homonyms'!, in the same sense as the man Cal- 
lias and a wooden statue of a man (991*1—8). The claim that there are Forms of 
substances only supposedly follows from two conditions whose relevance and 
interrelation needs further elucidation (990'29-31): (iv.2.1) Forms are not to 
be partaken in accidentally (oú ydp kara ovuBeBnxos peréxovras); and (iv.2.2) 


50 Alexander takes it for granted that for the Platonists, the Forms are substances, because he as- 
sumes that the participants get their being from the Forms. But then Alexander also argues that all Forms 
ought to be of the same kind and therefore substances (cf. go.7—90.2). On Forms as substances cf. Fine 
1993, 183-8 and n. 3. 

5 As has been noted by others, Aristotle in this chapter first uses homonymy' in the Platonic sense, 
9906, but now in his own sense, as defined in Cat. 1, 1?6-—10. 
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the Forms are partaken in as something not predicated of a subject (f yn xa 
Úrcokemévov A£yeraz). 

(iv.2.1) 990P20f. If the relation between Forms and their participants is not 
to be accidental, what kind of participation is thereby ruled out here? Though 
many of the Forms mentioned in the Phaedo concern accidental properties in 
the sense that they are not necessary but subject to change, e.g. tallness, short- 
ness, equality, health, strength, justice, or beauty, this condition applies only to 
the possessors” relation to these properties, not to that between the proper- 
ties and their Forms. Their possessors can therefore be “called after the Form”, 
namely tall, good, just etc., as long as they partake in them. But this relation is 
not accidental in the sense of Aristotle's builder who happens to be musical. The 
“eponymy -condition in the Phaedo (102b) spells out that participants are not 
themselves Forms and do not share their status, but they derive their proper- 
ties from them.5? In terms of Aristotle's Categories, this relationship would be a 
case of paronymy. Though Aristotle takes no notice of the distinction between 
immanent characters and the participating things, nor does he mention the 
eponymy-relation in Plato, this relation must be the butt of his critique. As the 
subsequent example suggests, something that is double can partake in the Form 
and its characteristics only accidentally. 

(1v.2.2) 99073034: In view of the result of the argument as á whole, one 
would expect the injunction of the opposite, i.e. that the Forrn should be “said 
of something as of a subject” (xa 9” Úroxeruevou) so that synonymy in the sense 
of Cat. 2 (1*20—22) holds, 1.e. that both names and definitions of the Form can 
be predicated of their participants. If the text has not been tampered with, as 
one of Alexander's suggestions seems to presuppose,33 the denial of the “said 
of” condition must concern the relationship of all Forms to their participants, 
except for the Forms of substances. This exception is not stated in the text, but it 
is necessary to explains the unwanted conclusions Aristotle draws in the case of 
the double: were there to be a synonymious relation between the Form of the 
double and some particular double (whether 6 : 3, or 6 apples : 3 apples), not 


32 We can neglect here, for brevity's sake, the distinction between Forms that import necessary 
concomitants or what Aristotle would call essential properties, such as the coldness of snow, the heat of 
fire, the oddness of the number five, and life in the case of soul. 

53 Alexander (90.5-8) offers three explanations: (i) He turns the explanation on its head by claiming 
that Aristotle says that the participants must not have the Forms as ín a subject, thereby treating it in 
accordance with the division in Cat. 2, but that is, of course, not what Aristotle's text says. (ii) Then 
Alexander suggests, again without textual evidence, that Aristotle here uses “of a subject” in the sense of 
“of an accident. (iii) Finally, he mentions chat in “some manuscripts' the 'not' (un) is omitted in 990P31, 
This would eliminate the problem uf che denial of synonymy at this point, but it would obliterate the 
distinction between Forms that are and those that are not “said of” their subject-matter. 
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only the double itself” (adroSrrAdorov) but also its properties, including the 
feature of being eternal, would have to be “said of” the particular doubles, unless 
participation is accidental. 

(iv.3) 990P33—991*%2: Aristotle does not explicitly recur here to the condi- 
tion that the Form be “said of” their subject. But this must be the meaning of 
his affirmation that in their case, the nature of the Form and the particulars 
is the same, for “the same things here and over there mean substance” (odotav 
onpaíivet). For he adds that this is assured by the “one over many -relation and 
the existence of such a unity. In the case of substances, this one being has the 
very same nature as the many particulars that fall under it. Because particular 
substances are proper subjects, they share the relevant features of the Forms 
that determine their nature. This is afirmed in the otherwise strange-sounding 
claim that there is the same form (£i00s) of the Forms (ise) and of their 
participants (tó petexóvrov), because the form is what they have in common 
(o91%2f.). Aristotle does not here want to introduce Forms of Forms but to 
indicate that the common nature in both spheres is the Form. Does this also ex- 
plain why substantial Forms do not pass on their properties qua Forms to their 
participants? This inference can be drawn on the basis of Aristotle's denial of 
transcendent Forms as independent entities with their own properties. His plea 
for forms instead of Forms as sufficient conditions ofa genuine one-over-many 
relation at the same time justifies the claim that only the properties of inherent 
forms are to be “said of” the particulars. 

(iv.4) 991%2-8: The final explanation presents yet another problem. For, after 
the contention that only substances have Forms, the exemplification by the 
number 2 is puzzling, especially given the rejection of a Form of the double 
itself. For this new argument, clad in a suggestive question, reasons that syn- 
onymy should both apply to 2 in perishable and imperishable but multiple 
things, and also to the two itself and to the particular 2. “Two” is not the same as 
double and therefore not a relative,5* but unless Aristotle wants to treat num- 
bers as stand-ins for substances here, they must be quantities and represent 
inherent properties.55 The argument may, however, not be concerned with the 
status of the number 2 at all, but be intended as a reductio ad absurdum of all 


54 Alexander does not realise that in 990P32—3, Aristotle uses “double” instead of two”; for he speaks 
of the dyad” throughout, thereby ignoring Aristotle's critique of the Pythagoreans' conflation of the two 
concepts in 5, 987*22—26. : 

55 Aristotle sometimes toys with the idea of non-substantial forms, as in Ph. 1 7 190P17-191*3, where 
man and musical each are said to have a form (éí80s) and a logos, not only the positive concepts, but 
also their opposites — both musical and unmusical, hot and cold, being ordered and disordered. He does 
so because the opposites here are treated as ápxai or as processes of generation. But such an extension 
would not fit his argument here. 
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Forms that are different in nature from the entities whose Forms they are. 
This is suggested by the conclusion of the argument that unless all these 'two's 
have the same nature, they would have nothing in common between them, so 
that they would be mere homonyms. Such a conclusion must indeed be unac- 
ceptable to the Platonists, because the Forms, are, after all, designed to explain 
what all things sharing the same name have in common. The example of “two” 
is, then, merely meant to show that, regardless of the subject matter, the theory 
of Forms requires that the Forms fully represent the nature of their participants, 
a condition that in Aristotle's eyes is fulfilled only by forms of substances. 


- (v) The use of the Forms 


But above all one might raise the dificulty of what the Forms contribute to sensible 
things at all, either to those that are eternal or to those that come to be and cease to 
be. For they are not the cause of any movement or change to them. But the Forms 
also are no help towards the knowledge of the other things (they are not their es- 
sence, otherwise they would be ¡n them), nor to their being, given that they do not 
inhere in their participants. Perhaps one might hold them to be causes in the way of 
the white being mixed in is the cause for what is white. But this explanation, which 
first Anaxagoras and afterwards Eudoxus have proposed, along with some others, is all 
too easily upset; for it is easy to collect a lot of objections and impossibilities against 
a doctrine of this sort. (991*8—19) 


The “greatest difficulty” presents less of an exegetical problem than the pre- 
vious points of criticism, because the challenge directly addresses Aristotle's 
main concern: what use are the Forms as causes? It also harks back to the first 
objection that the Forms are needless duplications of reality. There are four 
aspects that supposedly confirm the uselessness of the Forms: (v.1) They do 
not serve as moving causes of their participants; (v.2) because they are not 
their participants” essences, they have no epistemological value; (v.3) for the 
same reason they have no ontological function; (v.4) the explanation that they 
constitute physical components is no sooner suggested than discarded. Though 
the first three points of criticism are clear-cut, one may well ask whether, given 
the strategy in Metaphysics A, Aristotle argues altogether bona fide in the way he 
denies a causal function of any kind to the Forms. 

(v. 1) It seems odd that Aristotle presents as a difficulty for Plato's theory that 
the Forms cannot serve as moving causes, because in the summary of his prede- 
cessors' achievements in ch. 7, 988P1—4, he had mentioned that the Forms were 


5% So also Alexander (95.5—10). 
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not even supposed to function as causes of motion or change, but rather as the 
explanation of the entities” changeless nature. Either this recognition of Plato's 
intentions is altogether forgotten here, or Aristotle wants to emphasise that it 
is, nevertheless, a weakness of the Platonic theory, that it provides no causal ac- 
count of what makes their sensible participants move and change, for change- 
ability is part of their very nature and not a mere accident. The eternal sensibles 
are, of course, the heavenly bodies; they do not come to be or perish, according 
to Aristotle, but they move around, so that their motion must have a cause. 

(v.2) The objection that Forms have no epistemic value because they are 
not the essences” of their explananda%* appears prima facie like a retraction of the 
acknowledgement in ch. 7 that, of all earlier philosophers, the proponents of 
the Forms have said most about the essence and substance of things (987%35— 
988*6).52 But here the objection must concern the separation of the Forms: 
if they constituted the essence of their participants, they would have to be in 
them. Plato himself acknowledges this very difficulty in Prm. 131a-e and in 
Phlb. 1sb—c. Aristotle seems to be impressed neither by the promise that a man 
of extraordinary talent could solve the problem (Prm. 135a2—b) nor by the “di- 
vine method” of dialectic (Phlb. 16c—17a), according to which both unity and 
plurality are to be found in the objects of research themselves. However we are 
to take Plato's provisions, in Aristotle's eyes they are insufficient to bridge the 
gap as long as the “real essences” remain apart from their sensible participants. As 
Ross notes (1924, 198), the theory that Platos pronouncements were meant as a 
reply to young Aristotle's critique has little in its favour, both for chronological 
reasons and because Aristotle nowhere acknowledges such an attempt to meet 
his critique. 

(v.3) The objection that the Forms are of no ontological use because they do 
not inhere in their participants and therefore cannot be the cause of their being, 
is just another version of the previous point. As Annas remarks in her commen- 
tary on the parallel passage in Ms, 10791523, this is more a confrontation of 
two philosophical positions than an argument. If the Forms are ontological 
principles for Plato, they are so because they are permanent features of reality, 
which are manifest in the respective sensible objects. But for Aristotle, the very 
separation of the Forms rules out the possibility that they be the essential causes 


57 While most of the time odoía is best translated by substance, here the essences of whatever entity 
must be at stake. 

$8 g991*12-13:“of the other things” (rv dAAwv) must mean things other than the Forms, not “other 
than the eternal and changeable perceptible things”, as it does in 991*19. 

$9 This compliment is somewhat reduced by Aristotle's appraisal that there is an overall lack of 
clarity on this issue, 988%34—35. 
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of their dependants. Whether Aristotle's own conception of essence is immune 
to this critique in all respects, is a question not to be pursued here. 

(v.4) The possible causal “use” that Aristotle suggests for the Forms, only to 
demolish it instantly again, addresses not Plato's theory of Forms but an al- 
ternative version attributed to Anaxagoras and Eudoxus. Eudoxus, who ac- 
cording to ancient sources, was a friend and sometime colleague of Plato's in 
the Academy, seems to have advocated a theory of Forms (¡Séa1) of his own 
that attributed a twofold nature to them, so that “the white” is both an “it itself” 
and responsible for the appearance of whiteness when it is part of a mixture. 
What elements of the Platonic doctrine Eudoxus thereby tried to preserve is 
hard to say, given the scantiness of our sources on his philosophy.* The ques- 
tion is complicated by the fact that Aristotle picks Anaxagoras as another rep- 
resentative of such a theory. But the Anaxagorean mixture-theory hardly fills 
the bill, because it does not seem concerned with an explanation of separable 
unities for the ingredients in a way that could make them suitable candidates as 
form-like entities. It is likely that Aristotle here addresses the “reformed” theory 
he had imputed to Anaxagoras in ch. 8, 989341, that the elements of the mix- 
tures must at first have been separate before being mixed together, a conviction 
that Anaxagoras did not share.* Aristotle does not tell us why such theories are 
“all too easily upset' nor who the “other” proponents of such an explanation are. 
He must presuppose that all theories that try to combine a physicalist explana- 
tion with a theory of transcendence of any kind suffer from the same defects: 
physical properties cannot at the same time be separate things that explain the 
nature of their possessors and function as inteligible principles of the “one over 
many”.9% Forms of any kind cannot be at the same time both transcendent and 
immanent entities. % 


60 Cf. the references in Ross 1924, 198. 

6 Apart from the parallel passage in book M Aristotle does not mention Eudoxus' theory elsewhere; 
other references to him are concerned with his astronomical model (Metaph. A8. 10731732) and with 
his defence of hedonism (EN 1 12, 11012735 and x 2, 1172? 19-25). Aristotle certainly treats Eudoxus 
with respect, but his remark in EN x that people were more convinced by Eudoxus' lifestyle than by his 
arguments shows that he is not overly impressed by Eudoxus' philosophical acumen. On Eudoxus, as a 
scientist and philosopher, cf. E Lasserre, 1966, D 1 + 2, 148-151; H. Karpp, 1933; K. v. Fritz, 1927; Schmitz, 
1985, 15761; Cherniss App. vir, 525, Fine, 1986. 

62 For Aristotle's treatment of Anaxagoras cf. Primavesi's discussion in this volume, 12ff. 

63 Further reasons against Eudoxianism' are discussed by R.. Dancy 1991, in a detailed analysis of the 
positions and objections attributed by Alexander to Aristotle (cf. 97.2-98.20). As Dancy points out, the 
meaning of Alexander's paraphrase is hard to grasp, as is what (if anything) he took over from Aristotle's 
Peri Ideón. 

64 Alexander enumerates objections of all sorts: that these Forms would have to be physical enti- 
ties, that they would have to be contrary to each other, and that they would have to be either wholes 
or parts. He refers to the second book of the Peri Ideón as his source for these arguments (97.28-—98.25); 
but from his enumeration of argumenss, it is hard to say which of his arguments focus on Eudoxus and 
which ones on Plato. 
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(vi) Forms as patterns 


But it is also impossible to say, in any of the usual ways of speaking, that the other 
things are “from” the Forms. To say that they are patterns and that the others partake 
in themn is to utter empty words and poetic metaphors. For what is it that produces 
them, looking at the Forms? Anything can both be and become like another thing 
without being copied frorn it, so that whether Socrates exists or not, someone may 
become exactly like Socrates, and this would evidently be so even if Socrates were 
eternal. And there will be more than one pattern for the same thing, and therefore 
more than one Form, e.g. animal and two-footed will be the Forms of Man and at 
the same time also Man-itself. Furthermore, the Forms will not only be the patterns 
of the perceptible things but also of each other, e.g. the genus will be (the pattern) 
as the genus of the species. Thus one and the same thing will be both pattern and 
copy. (991*19-32) 


This section attacks the paradigmatic status of the Forms. (vi.1) The objec- 
tions start with a linguistic challenge: If the Forms had any causal role to play, 
it should be possible to explain how their participants are “from” the Forms. 
Neither of the two customary forms of expressing the relation between Forms 
and their dependents seems satisfactory: (vi.2) Participation in the Forms is an 
empty metaphor. (vi.3) The language of model and copy leaves the causal rela- 
tion unexplained. (vi.4) A further difficulty concerns the hierarchical order of 
Forms. 

(vi.1) As is shown by the fact that Aristotle dedicates ch. 24 of Metaph. Á 
to the elucidation of the various uses of “from” (éx), this must be more than a 
linguistic quibble. Of the six kinds enumerated there (things are said to be “Ex” if 
the relation concerns: matter, moving cause, matter and form together, parts of 
the form, parts of origin or principle, or temporal succession) none indeed fits 
the relation of Forms and their participants. It should be noted, however, that 
Plato does not use “¿k* in connection with the Forms. In the Phaedo, he uses *Ex' 
in the cyclical argument to make plausible that the living come from the dead” 
(70d—72d; cf. 1032—b), and he frequently points to the reasons of arguments as 
that from which' they derive their validity, but no such phrase is used in con- 
nection with the Forms. An exception is Prm. 132c, but the suggestion that all 
things consist “Ek vonpátuwv' is quickly rejected. If Aristotle attributes such a 
relationship of the participants to the Forms, it must be due to his contention 
that the participants are dependants of their Forms and should be explained as 
such.ó5 


65 Alexander seems at a loss concerning the exact point of this criticism, 99.7—101.10. He gives a 
lengthy explanation of different uses of “coming from” that may well be based on Metaph. Á 24 (from 
matter, form, parentage etc.). 
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(vi.2) This passage is notorious, for it is one of the few places where Aris- 
totle expresses his frustration with the language of “participation”, 'imitation”, 
and “paradigm' and does so in quite hostile terms that are far from his usual 
detachment. This outburst suggests that Plato's disciples felt as much in the 
dark concerning the precise relation between the Forms and their participants 
as do most of his readers nowadays. A charitable interpretation of Plato's, no 
doubt intentional, metaphorical use of “participation”, “presence”, “community” 
etc,7 would be that “participation” means no more than that the respective 
objects represent the relevant features that the Forms stand for. That there is 
no universal explanation of participation is, then, not due to any mystification 
on Platos side, but rather reflects the fact that the way particular things are 
representatives of their respective Forms must be different for different kinds of 
objects. What sort of thing a particular pair of two is and how it comes to be, 
will depend on the objects and the circumstances and the same applies to all 
other objects and their properties.% This seems to be also the point of Socrates” 
self-proclaimed inability to deal with the causes of being, generation and de- 
struction in the Phaedo (962-97b) and of his “simple-minded' retreat to a formal 
explanation by the postulation of the respective Forms. 

(vi.3) A more charitable treatment can also be extended to Aristotle's query 
as to who or what it is that is at work, looking at the Forms as paradigms”.%9 
If Aristotle is not referring to the divine demiurge's production in 'Timaeus 
28cff., he must have Cratylus 3892-—b, and Republic x $963—597d, in mind, where 
craftsmen supposedly fabricate shuttles or beds by looking up at their Forms” 
in order to copy them.?" Taken literally, the story indeed does not make sense, 
That Plato does not really expect craftsmen to be on a “transcendent lookout' 
is the upshot of his further explanation in R. x 601c-602a. There the divine 
maker is soon supplanted by the artefact's user who tells the craftsman how to 
make it. It is the use (xpeta) that determines what a good bed or a good flute 
should be like.?* Such a thought should have been quite germane to Aristotles 


66 Similarly 992*24-29; in APo. 1 22, 83*32-35, Aristotle dismisses the Forms as 'mere twitterings' 
(teperionara). Aristotle's rejection of Plato's Form of the good in EN 1 6 is expressed more respectfully 
but is no less critical in content. 

67 Phaedo 100d leaves no doubt that the vagueness of expression is intentional. 

6% e g. two shoes can be made together, thrown together, lined up together, stolen etc. 

69 Aristorle elaborates on this point in his criticism of the Form of the good in EN 1 6, 1096P35- 
1097*14. 

70 The importance of the Cratylus for the depiction ofthe Platonic position in ch. 6 has been argued 
for in Steel's contribution to this volume. 

71 What applies to gadgets whose goodness and aptness do not present more than technical difficul- 
ties, also applies to human virtues. Plato has given more than a hint to that effect. Justice is doing our 
own things in the sense of doing what we are best at, in the interest of both ourselves and society as a 
whole. On this issue cf. D. Frede 2012. 
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own point of view that a thing's essence lies in its function, but he seems to have 
been unaware of the possibility that this conception lies behind Plato's much 
viliñied metaphor of “participation”. 

(vi.4) The critique of the Forms now turns to the explanation in terms of a 
“likeness” of the participants to the Forms as patterns or models (mapadetypara), 
which Aristotle interprets as a causal explanation in a literal sense and therefore 
treats as equally futile. Though Plato's language may be misleading and infelici- 
tous when he talks of things “wanting to become like a Form” (Phd 74d—e), he 
does not claim that that the sensible particulars are actual copies of models.?? 
There is, of course, a deeper-seated problem with the metaphor of likeness' or 
“copy” that Plato addresses in his aporetic treatment in the Parmenides (132d— 
1332). Likenesses of any kind presuppose that the respective objects share cer- 
tain salient features. How a physical entity can be like a purely intelligible one 
is hard to comprehend, in any sense of the word like”. There is the possibility 
of structural isomorphism or other kinds of structural similarity, but such like- 
nesses' are rather different from the likeness of copies of the Mona Lisa to its 
original. With his example of someone' likeness to Socrates, Aristotle does not 
address the question of transcendent paradigms but only the process of coming 
to be like him. In this case, the original has no causal role to play; it does not 
even make any difference whether Socrates is (still) in existence or not.73 

(vi.5s) The objection that if Forms are patterns, there will have to be more 
than one pattern for one and the same thing in the case of subordinate and 
superordinate Forms is of a different calibre. If there are Forms of every uni- 
versal then there will indeed be Forms for species, differentiae, genus etc., and 
an individual, by partaking of its specific Form, will thereby also partake of 
the higher Forms. This is not in itself an absurdity; but Aristotle's reference 
to “Man itself” (adtoavdpwros) seems designed to point to the difficulty that 
arises with Forms of Forms in the sense of paradigms of paradigms. That there 
is a hierarchy of Forms clearly did not escape Plato's notice, because it is at the 
very heart of his dialectical method of collection and division. He obviously 
realised that definitions presuppose nested sequences of universal concepts, as 
witnessed by the definitions that are the result of such divisions in the Sophist 
and the Statesman.7* Now, Plato never speaks of “patterns* or “paradigms” in 


72 Quite generally, Plato makes much less use of the metaphors of paradigms, copies and likenesses 
in connection with the Forms than most introductions to Plato's philosophy would let one expect. Tla- 
páSerypa is more often used in the quite harmless sense of “example”, rather than that of transcendent 
“model”. 

73 The alleged likeness of Theaetetus” to Socrates, Tht. 1438, is such a case in question, though Aris- 
totle may not have been thinking of that banter. 

74 Cf the tongue-twisting definition at Sph. 268c-d of the sophist's art as that of an “imitation of 
the contrary speech producing, insincere and unknowing sort, of the appearance-making kind of copy- 
making...”. 
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that connection, nor does he say that a lower Form “partakes” in that sense in 
a higher one. “Animal” is not the model of “quadruped”, just as “quadruped' is 
not the model of “dog”. But precisely how Plato understood the relationship 
between the wider and the more specific Forms is hard to tell, except that 
the genus is assumed to have the capacity for increasing diversification. As the 
depiction of the different cases of “interweaving' of the Forms in the Sophist 
indicates, 253d—e, Plato treated these relationships in purely formal and ab- 
stract terms that are quite remote from the metaphorical language of his earlier 
dialogues, and in that connection he does not treat the Forms as transcendent 
separate entities. But Aristotle clearly has a point when he wonders in what 
relation the genus stands to its species.?3 


(vii) Summary of the defectiveness of Forms 
as causes 


Further, it would seem impossible that the essence and that of which it is the essence 
should be separate, So how could the Forms be separate if they are the essences of the 
things? In the Phaedo it is actually said7* that the Forms are the causes of both being 
and becoming. But even if the Forms exist, still their participants do not come to be 
unless there is a moving cause. And many other things come to be, such as a house 
and a ring, of which we deny that there are Forms. So it is obvious that the other 
things can also be and come into being through the causes that have been mentioned 
just now. (991P1-9) 


The last section contains three points: (vii.1) separate Forms do not fulfil the 
role of essential causes; (vi1.2) the Forms cannot serve as moving causes; (vii.3) 
artefacts both exist and come to be without Forms. 

(vis, 1) The objection to the separation of the Forms itself has been the cen- 
tral point of Aristotle's critique from the start, a point he had also raised in ob- 
jection (v) that the Forms are useless if they do not inhere in their participants. 
That Aristotle returns to this point here, once again, is to underline the causal 
insufficiency of the Forms: they cannot. serve as essential causes. It is to be 
noted that Aristotle here explicitly uses the expression “separate” xwpts (991*1; 
3), while before he had used *rapá (991*2). Plato would, no doubt, agree that a 


75 As Ross remarks, 1924, 199, the complicated formulation “the genus as genus of a species” is due 
to Aristotles concern to make clear that “¿iSog' here means species and not “Form” or “form”. 

76 Jaeger notes in the apparatus that Alexander and Asclepius have Agyopev' at this point and in 
his posthumously published paper Jaeger, 1965, pleads for the acceptance of this reading on the ground 
that the commentators represent an earlier and independent tradition than the oldest manuscripts. This 
reading would, however, extend Aristotle's allegiance to Platonism to the authorship of 2 Platonic dia- 
logue, as noted by Merlan 1970. 
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particular object cannot be separate from its essence because it must possess its 
nature as long as 1t exists. That is the very point of the participation in a Form, 
so that an individual is an instantiation of the Form “human being, its odota, 
and that nature is its essence. But the exact relation of such “immanent' essences 
to the transcendent Forms is nowhere depicted in a non-metaphorical way; 
Aristotle therefore rightly points to a gap in the theory of Forms as essences. 
(vii.2) That Aristotle ties the question in what way the Forms are causes 
of being and becoming to Plato's Phaedo suggests that this dialogue was his 
main source in the discussion of what is problematic about Plato's Forms.?? 
Indeed, the Phaedo attributes to the Forms a causal role in both being and 
becoming, esp. at 10Ic, but this does not by itself show that he regards them 
as moving causes. Instead, the Forms determine that there is the coming to be 
of a certain kind of being, but it does not set the process itself in motion. That 
the Forms are not meant to serve as moving causes is shown by the fact that 
the “second sailing' is limited to the postulate of participation in Forms and in 
their interconnections. Socrates deliberately refrains from any explanation of 
how concrete things come to be or pass away, and for good reasons. Not only 
is the question how the soul enters and leaves the body shrouded in darkness, 
but even in more mundane cases there will be quite different explanations of 
what causes different kinds of things to become or to accept different qualities. 
(vii.3) The final argument is a repetition of the uselessness of the Forms 
with respect to artefacts. lt is not entirely clear whether Aristotle intends to 
say that in the case of the artefacts, the Forms provide neither the formal nor 
the moving cause, because both are due to the craftsman; for the essence is 
the product of his ingenuity and the moving cause is his physical labour. But 
Aristotle clearly goes onto the offensive here and does not just find fault with 
certain aspects of the theory of Forms as causes: there must be causes other 
than the Forms, because “we deny” (991P6f.: oU payev) that there are Forms of 
artefacts.7% Ifthere was such consensus among the Platonists, then it ignores the 
discussion of Forms of artefacts in Grg. 5$03a,in R. x 596b, and in Cra. 3894.72 
Interpreters who deny that Plato can be serious about the Form of the bed or 


77 The problem connected with the notion of cause in the Phaedo is discussed at greater length in 
GC H 9, 3359-24. Aristotle raises the following objection: if Forms are causes why do they not generate 
continuously, but sometimes do and sometimes don't, though there are always Forms and also things able 
to participate? So this argument is not just used for polemical reasons but represents a serious difficulty 
in Aristotles eyes; it presupposes that the Forms are active forces, a presupposition Plato hardly shared. 

78 Alexander mentions the denial of Forms of artefacts as a communis opinio in the Academy in his 
excerpt from the Peri Ideón in connection with the “argument from the sciences” (see section ii above). 
For a fuller discussion of this issue cf. Broadie 2007. 

79 Alexander's text at 79.22-80.8 mentions health as the product of medicine, bench and bed as the 
products of carpentry, and refers to seulpture, painting and building with the claim that these are the 
kinds of things for which the Platonists do not wish to assume Forms. 
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the flute overlook the fact that in R. x, artefacts are not only included in the 
comparison of the three kinds of production (god, craftsman, artist), but play a 
central role in the entire argument. For Socrates not only uses the Form of the 
bed as the prime example in his comparison of 'makers' of Forms, perceptible 
objects, and artistic creations, but continues to include artefacts in his summary 
in 601d—e, where he distinguishes three types of objects: gadgets (oxeún), living 
things (wa), and actions (npágers). Thus Plato seems to see no problem in 
Forms of artefacts, unless the entire passage is discounted, which would seem 
like a desperate sort of remedy.?0 

We are confronted here with the same problem as in the case of Forms of 
relatives. There are three possibilities: (a) Plato was never serious about such 
Forms; (b) he later changed his mind, or (c) the members of the Academy, to 
whom Aristotle here still pledges allegiance, differed from Plato. In view of 
the texts in some of Plato's middle dialogues, where Forms of artefacts are in- 
cluded, apparently without reservations, the first possibility can be ruled out. It 
is possible that Plato later changed his mind, especially when he was no longer 
wedded to the notion of paradigmatic Forms;% for there is no explicit men- 
tion of Forms of artefacts in his very late dialogues.32 But 1 take it that there is 
not sufficient evidence to decide between (b) and (c), though (c) seems to be 
the most likely explanation. In what way the denial that artefacts have Forms 
adumbrates Aristotle's own treatment of forms of artefacts, for instance in Meta- 
physics H, lies beyond the scope of this article. 


Conclusions: The character of the aporiai in the first 
half of the “second critique? 


What are we to make of Aristotle's critique of the Forms? His relation to Plato 
is an equation with several unknowns. We cannot be sure when his dissent 
started, how it started, or what course it took. The same is true of his relation to 
his fellow Academics. We do not know why, when, and for how long he main- 
tained his, seemingly, uneasy allegiance to the group he calls “we'in our chapter. 
The discussion reflected in that text must have taken place relatively early in his 


80 C£, the discussion in Fine 1993 ch. 7. 

81 This possibility has been suggested to me by Fine.The changes within Plato's theory of the Forms 
could not be attended to in this essay in the way that would do justice to all possibilities. 

82 Aristotle's remark in Metaph. A 3 1070*18—19, that for Plato there are as many Forms as there are 
kinds in nature (pódel) is not conclusive, For in R. x 597c, Socrates discusses the question whether the 
god has worked out one or two Forms of the bed in nature (év tá púcel), indicating that there is no 
limitation of Forms. 
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career, but also not too early, given that he had already developed major features 
of his own philosophy before he wrote Metaphysics A, such as the theory of the 
four causes, and also the division of being according to categories. 

Some reflections on the aporiai themselves are in order, by way of conclu- 
sion. Prima facie it seems that Aristotle is here giving vent to a long pent-up re- 
sentment against Plato's theory of Forms. This impression is based not only on 
the “at times” quite hostile language, but also on objections that seem designed 
to leave Plato's entire theory in tatters. Aristotle does not just confine himself 
to working out problems within the theory of Forms, but points out why its 
principles are untenable. The joke about needless ontological duplication aside, 
if the critique of the separation of the Forms, their general uselessness in an 
ontological and epistemological sense, and the unintelligibility of the Forms as 
models are to be taken seriously, all seem intended to show that there are no 
such things as the Forms, including Forms of the type of entities that Aristotle 
regards as the only appropriate ones, i.e. Forms of substances. 

But the fact that, his devastating criticism not withstanding, Aristotle still 
associates himself with the friends of the Forms seems to speak against such 
“lethal” intentions. Instead, he may have regarded the long catalogue of aporiar, 
shared with certain other Platonists, as a challenge for further discussion. Aporiai 
in Aristotle notoriously present a problem, because they play no standard role. 
Sometimes he treats aporiai as mere difficulties that are capable of a solution, 
most of all when they concern his own position; sometimes he treats them as 
problems whose solutions justify the endoxa worth preserving, while on other 
occasions they provide the means of refutation. Concerning book A, it should 
be noted that at the beginning of the review of his predecessors' positions in ch. 
7, 988921, Aristotle only speaks of “possible difficulties” (trás ¿vdexoyuévas áro- 
pias). I£ this is not just urbane politeness, then he may not regard his criticism as 
the last word on Plato's Forms in all respects.%3 If the hypothesis is correct that 
Aristotle addressed an audience of fellow Platonists, perhaps at Assos, then he 
may well have wanted to leave room for further discussion in certain respects.*4 


$ Fine's assumption 1993, 28f. may be overly optimistic that Aristotle does not really aim to record 
and criticize arguments to which Plato is not straightforwardly committed”, or at least that this was not 
his intention in the Peri Ideón. But she is certainly right about certain vagaries in Aristotle's procedure, 
which she regards as not so much designed to refute the Platonic position as to offer reconstructed 
versions of Plato's arguments in order to provide philosophical illumination. lt must remain doubtful 
whether Aristotle himself saw it that way. C£. also Fine's arguments against some authors” claim that the 
critique is purely “immanent', 253 n. 47. 

34 The anonymous reader objects that it is unclear for what audience Metaphysics A was written. 
Against this it has to be pointed out that Aristotle's objections in this chapter frequently appeal to shared 
opinions, a practice that is absent in his critique of the causes accepted by the other authorities and that 
is equaliy absent in his criticism of the Platonist position later in the Metaphysics. 
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But regardless of his immediate addressees, the overall purpose of the book 
leaves little doubt that Aristotle was concerned with a clear demarcation be- 
tween his own causal principles that are to serve as the basis of his metaphysics 
and those recognised by his predecessors. Among them Plato plays a crucial 
role because of his recognition of the importance of essential causes. It was 
therefore of prime importance to Aristotle to show that not all kinds of things 
have Forms and to put special emphasis on the problem with separate Forms of 
substances, as a preparation for his own conception of form and essence. 

If Aristotle's immediate target was to convince his fellow-Platonists, that 
would also explain why he does not draw an explicit line between the Platonic 
doctrine of Forms of the middle dialogues and the mathematised version of 
Plato's later years. The members of the Academy must have been quite familiar 
with that distinction. Aristotle could therefore turn to that problematic in the 
second part of ch.g without even marking that transition. lf the revision of 
book M was written much later and addressed a different audience, Aristotle 
no longer had any motive to maintain common ground with the Platonists and 
could not count on his readers” thorough familiarity with the theory of Forms 
and its origin. For this very reason, Aristotle in book M, saw the need to make 
explicit that there are two versions of the theory of Forms in Plato before pre- 
senting his list of aporiai. 


10 


The Doctrine of Forms under Critique 


PART II 
Metaphysics A9, 991P9-993*10 


MICHEL CRUBELLIER 


The second part of Chapter 9 (which 1 will designate hereafter as “A 9”) lists a 
long series of objections (or aporiai*) against a theory of first principles which is 
ascribed to “those who posit Forms' (or: 'ideas”; cf. gg0*34-P1).? I do not intend 
to concentrate on the historical and doxographical aspects of this text, let me 
Just say that it seems to me that the views that are discussed and sharply criti- 
cized here are mainly those ascribed (by Aristotle) to Plato — although the men- 
tion of some contemporary philosophers (ot vdv), who reduced philosophy to 
mathematics (992*33), may evoke Speusippus rather than Plato. In fact, this is a 
striking difference between Ag? and the more or less, often narrowly parallel 
exposition of Books M and N, while M-N constantly mentions the existence 
of different and dissenting opinions among the partisans of separate non-sen- 
sible substances, classifies them into three main types and puts in a prominent 
position Speusippus” criticisms of the doctrine of Forms, there is practically 
nothing like that in Ag. Unless I missed something out, there are only three 


1 C£A7, 988b21, and the mention of “the aporíai we discussed in our prefatory essay' in Book B, 1, 
b¿— 
995745. 

2 According to the predominant usage of Anglo-Saxon scholars, I use the (capitalized) word “Forms' 
for Plato's substantial intelligible entities, which Aristotle calls ídeai as well as eide. N evertheless, and 
although 1 do not think there is a significant difference in meaning, 1 have kept “ideas” for ideai when 
translating Aristotelian texts. Ín the subtitle of (xiv—2), below p. 317, forms' is not a misprint. 
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places? where Aristotle considers alternative conceptions, and he seems to do so 
in order to check all possible interpretations of a thesis or to build a destructive 
dilemma. In the same way, when he mentions the theory of an “intermediate” 
number which is supposed to be the subject-matter of arithmetic, he writes 
that “it will be necessary to introduce some other kind of number”, as if this was 
an inescapable consequence of the doctrine of Forms, while in N3 he speaks 
of “the first philosophers who posited two kinds of numbers”, thus acknowl- 
edging that other options were open. 1 do not mean that when he wrote Book 
A he was faced (or thought he was faced) with a monolithic doctrine, but that 
he was mainly concerned with Plato' conceptions, and that Speusippus' sug- 
gestions for a radical revision of Platonism* were not on his agenda. They are 
not explicitly mentioned, and in fact the phrase he uses at the beginning of 
Chapter 9 to introduce the holders of the views that he intends to discuss, oi 
ás iSéas mOéuevor (990*34— 1), taken in a strict sense, does not include Speu- 
sippus. 

His objections are characteristically set out in a short, often laconic form; 
the longest ones (g91P9-21, 99224—993*2) take up 12 lines of the Bekker edi- 
tion, and the shortest (992*1—2) does not cover a full line. In the whole sec- 
tion, which is 99 lines long, 1 count 18 objections.¿ More embarrassing, they 
follow one another in a very dry and paratactic way. There is none of these easy 
and convenient transition-marking sentences or title-sentences that we find so 
often in Aristotle: most of the objections are introduced by an gti (10 times), or 
by a S£ or an oúSe, which I chose to render merely by starting on the next line. 
There are two Slws (992224 and P18), which seem more promising,ó but are 
not completely explicit, at least at first sight, as to what is 'summed up” or what 
kind of larger point of view is to be taken. In such a state of affairs, it would be 
awkward to draw a general picture or plan of this section before discussing the 
details (the readers will find it in Appendix 11). Nevertheless, one might raise a 


3 gor” 10—14ff.: “sensible objects are numbers” vs. “they can be described by numerical proportions”,; 
991>23-26: “every unit is different from any other one, even within the same number” ys. “the units in 
the same number are homogeneous, but differ from the units in another number”; 992278, a rather 
obscure passage: “change is (4s.: “is not”) identical with the material principle”; to which one would 
perhaps like to add 991P 19: “Human-itself is (us.:%s not”) a certain number”, but in fact it belongs to the 
context of the first occurrence. 

4 Namely, the rejection of the Forms, the notion of separate levels of reality (the “episodic” universe) 
and the thesis that the good is not primary, but occurs later in the course of the development of nature. 

5 See Appendix u for an overall view of the arguments in chapter 9. In this paper I have kept Ross'5 
numbering of the objections (in low-case Roman figures) for the commodity of the readers. In fact, I 
disagree with him on some minor particular points, so that 1 had to subdivide his numbers (xiw) and 
(xvii). 

6 1 intend to show that the two “re” at 9927 and 9 also indicate a kind of closest connection. 
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preliminary question as to how it is related to the first part of the chapter, and 
whether it has been aptly divided at g91Po. 

The main motive to cut the text at that place is certainly the fact that the 
first part of chapter 9 is to be found almost literally in Book M, chapters 4 and 
5, and that there, the end of M 5 (1080*%8 = ggr*8—g) marks the separation be- 
tween two sections obviously different in their object and even in their style, 
and explicitly declared as such in the announcement of the plan at the begin- 
ning of the book.”? It is also worth noticing that most of the objections that 
form the second part of A 9 have their counterparts in various places between 
Ms and the end of N,* generally in a much more developed form. 

Since A, 990* 19919 is nearly identical with M, 1078”34-1080%8, one inter- 
esting question is, which book borrowed this common section from the other 
one. Apart from the fact — always noticed and much commented on — that M 
uses the third person plural where A uses the first person. There are other indi- 
cations that A is the original context: 


» M4 contains a few lines (107923-11) which are not in Ag, and which seem 
to improve the argument of lines 990”22—991*8. To show precisely that, and 
how, it fills in a gap in the Alpha version, would need a detailed discussion 
which would lead us too far away from the scope of this paper,? but it is easy 
to make the experience in the opposite sense and ask why, if M were the 
original text, Aristotle (or some editor) should have wished to put these lines 
out while writing a second version. l cannot see any motive to do so. 


» Lines 992%24ff., introduced by SAws Se, recapitulate a series of arguments 
which explicitly goes back to the beginning of chapter Ag: 


7 M1, 1076'26-32: “After that (= after having studied the padnyartirá) we will have to consider 
the Ideas in themselves, without any other specifications (ámAds) and as much as is required for form's 
sake. For most of those things have been already much developed in public discussions; and the longest 
part of our discourse has to meet these problems again, when we will examine whether the substance 
and the principles of things are numbers and Ideas: for this is the third object of inquiry, which remains 
after the Ideas”. 

$ See the list of parallel passages in Appendix Hz. 

2 To put it in a few words: in order to build a refutative dilemma against the thesis of the existence 
of separate, substantial Forms, Aristotle uses the premise: The expressions which refer to a substance in the 
sensible world must indicate a substance in the realm of Forms, and vice versa (990934ff.). In Book M, 1079P3-11, 
he adds that it is not possible to reject that premise by saying that the Form and the sensible objects that 
participate in it share the same definition except that in the case of the Form one must add something to the 
definition in order to specify that we mean the Form itself, and not one of the particulars. This addition 
looks like filling in a gap he had discovered later in his own argument. 
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In sum, while philosophy inquires into the causes of the things that are manifest to 
us, we gave up this inquiry (...). Instead of that, thinking we were telling what the 
substance of the things is, we have claimed that there are some quite different sub- 
stances: but as to how these might be the substance of those, we explain that through 
idle talk: for “partaking', as I said earlier, is nothing. (992*%24-29) 


The reproach of having needlessly introduced a new kind of substances is Ar- 
istotle's introduction at lines 990?1-8, and participation labelled as “idle talk” 
refers back to 991%20-22. 


« The last arguments of A 9? and the first argument ofA go deal with the same 
question, namely: “How are the Platonic Forms supposed to be causes?” — a 
question which was set out in a general form at 991*8: “Most of all, one may 
raise difficulties about what the Forms are supposed to bring to those of the 
sensible things which are eternal or to generated and perishable things.” 


On the opposite side, 1 can see only one fact which could support the claim 
that the original context might have been M: many arguments that we read in 
the second part of A 9 are expressed in a much compressed way, and look very 
much like reminders that presuppose that the readers already know what the 
matter is, while M and N contain longer, even exhaustive and painstakingly 
worked out versions of the same arguments. A prime example is the argument 
about units, which takes only seven lines in Book A (991”21—27), while it covers 
more than 150 lines in Book M. So when Aristotle writes (in Book A) that 
“many strange consequences will follow” without specifying what these strange 
consequences are, he is most likely referring to a fuller version of the argument, 
with which he thinks his readers must be acquainted. But it is not necessary 
to infer from this that what he presupposes is precisely M—N. For the general 
picture of the Academy between Plato and Aristotle that we can draw from 
Aristotle's testimony is that of impassioned discussions about the meaning of 
Plato's doctrines and the difficulties inherent to them: so that we may admit that 
both texts refer independently to that common background. (Another version 
of this argument in favour of the anteriority of M-N would be to claim that 
the brevity of arguments in A 9? makes a clear-cut stylistic difference between 
both parts of chapter 9. But the case is not so clear: in fact, the section about the 
proofs of the existence of Forms does contain references which are even shorter 
than the shortest in A9? and seem to refer to some well-known controversies. 
Such is the case of the mention of the Third Man Argument at 990*17: oí Se 
TOv Tpitov Avdpwrrov Aéyovorv — full stop.) 
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Thus it seems to me that the original context was A and that the text is 
continuous at 99199. In fact, it seems to me that there is a large unit beginning 
at 991%8 and extending at least as far as 99121 (for what follows, up to the 
recapitulation at 99223, may seem to change the topic and focus on the status 
of the “ideal' numbers and the “ideal” geometrical kinds). Now if this is so, we 
are faced with another difhiculty: why did Aristotle decide to cut right in the 
middle of this train of arguments when he decided later on to copy a part of 
Ao into his new treatise against the Academy? 

The most plausible explanation is that 991% is the point at which Aristotle 
introduces the issue of Forms as numbers, '* which he decided to deal with sep- 
arately in the general plan of Books M—N. In fact, the general project of M-N 
differs from that of A because in M-N Aristotle appears to introduce an on- 
tological perspective which is not present (at least not explicitly developed) in 
Book A. His original questions in M 1 are: are there some eternal, unchanging 
and non-sensible realities? What are they? Forms, numbers, or what else? And 
in what sense are they what they are supposed to be? — the crucial issue being 
their description as substances. That is why Aristotle keeps the matter of ideal 
numbers for a separate treatment." Unlike that, his main concern in A might 
be called properly metaphysical, in the sense of a quest for the deepest and 
most universal principles of natural beings and phenomena, and Plato's re- 
formist ontology is set out as a variant of, or an alternative to, the theories of 
the physiologoi. Of course, the *Platonic turn” brought in some questions that the 


"2 On this point I do agree with Cherniss, but only as far as a description of the text is concerned. 
For the conclusion that 1 draw from this fact is diametrically opposed to his. He thought he could 
strengthen his main thesis (1.e. that Plato never taught anything like the assimilation of Forms and num- 
bers) by distinguishing in Aristotle's reports, between the sections in which this thesis was mentioned 
and the ones in which it does not appear (the last ones being the sole witnesses of Aristotle's represen- 
tation of his master's doctrines), and therefore he claimed that the texts we read were “lists of arguments 
compiled from his previous writings” (see Aristotles Criticism of Plato and the Academy, pp. 193-8, and 
Appendix 1, pp. 48894). But in his view, this must be the case for both texts (i.e. for Ag as well as for 
Book M), while I think that there are sufficient marks of literary and rhetorical contimity in A. In M, 
chapter 4 (1078912), Aristotle does distinguish between an original version of the doctrine of Forms 
and further developments in which the assimilation to numbers played a (presumably important) role, 
but he does not say that Plato took no part in these developments. Ín actual fact, in Book M, he seems to 
make methodical, rather than historical, distinctions. He wants to discuss first the status of mathematical 
objects without any considerations about their being Forms or not (M2-3, cf. M 1, 1076*22-26), then 
(M 4-5) the status of the Forms “independently of the nature of numbers” (10789-12), before conside- 
ring the case of Form-numbers (M 6-9). 

11 Yn fact, the sentence from M 1 1 quoted above (in note 7) seems to disclose that the section that 
deals with Forms is borrowed from a previous account (cf. te9púAnta: yáp tá moAAd kal Ómo tóv Ew- 
tepicóv Aóywv), and even that it has been ampurated (nepi tóv iSewv adriv árAds kai Soov vóuov 
xáp1v) of a part that the exposition in M-N will meet again later on through a different path (En Se 
TIpog Exetvnyv Sel tv oxédiv ámavráv tov mAeíw Aóyov, etc.). 
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Presocratic philosophers would never have thought of: especially the question 
of what the substance of natural and sensible things is (which is raised by the 
claim that this is what the Forms are'>).Thus it would be too rash to claim that 
the ontological issues are altogether absent from A 9, even the problem raised 
about the nature of the alleged ideal numbers is mentioned, as we shall see. 
Symmetrically, the questions about the explanation of nature are present in 
M-N too, and even more explicitly, since they are the main and central topic 
of Book N.3 

(I wish to be clear that while stressing this difference of concerns between 
A and M-N, Í do not intend to discover an evolution in Aristotle's thought, or 
in his historical and philosophical interpretation of the philosophy of Plato and 
the early Academy. His views are basically the same, and the same arguments 
occur in both contexts. The difference is limited to the choice of an angle of 
attack, and 1 would describe it as tactical rather than strategic.) 

So I think it would be wrong to consider 9919 as the beginning of some- 
thing new, and that is why I chose to label the arguments in my section from 
(viii) on, to insist that they are just the follow-up of the seven moves that 
Dorothea Frede has analyzed in the first part of chapter 9. But more precisely, 
and despite the fact that the recapitulation at 992*24ff. encompasses the whole 
chapter from its beginning, the argument at 991P9 continues a line of inquiry 
that began at 991*8 (the place at which Erasmus or his collaborators very aptly 
made a divide between chapters 4 and 5 in the text of Book M). For the first 
four objections bear on the existence of Forms (the plausibility of their exist- 
ence and the validity of the proofs devised by the Platonists to support that 
claim) and on the special point of the types of objects of which there can or 
cannot exist Forms, without any mention of the causality, i.e. the explanatory 
role, of Forms. This question is introduced, with some emphasis, at 991?8: “But 
the most embarrassing of all questions is: what can Forms bring to sensible 
things that are eternal, or to those that are generated and perish? (...) It does 
not play any role, either in the scientific knowledge of the other things (...) or 
in their being”, and so on. The ensuing discussion examines in what sense the 
Forms could be said to be the causes of sensible things and meets incidentally, 
as we have seen, the question of their being the odoia of those things. This line 
of inquiry seems to be continued up to 992?18, but with a good deal of paren- 
theses or digressions caused by the interference, so to say, of the obscure and 
difficult assertion that the Forms are numbers. Since this thesis plays such an 


1 Cf. gg1*r3, 991P1-3, 9922627. 
B_ Book N (with or without the last pages of M, from 1085?18 on) is probably the mAsiwv Aóyos 
mentioned at 1076*30. 
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important role in Aristotle's discussion of the Platonist doctrine of first princi- 
ples, it may be worthwhile to give a short review of how it appears in Aristotle's 
texts and try to explain how he seems to have understood it and in which way 
he intends to use it against Plato. 

He sometimes states this thesis by saying that Forms are numbers, and some- 
times that numbers are Forms.'* But actually, these two propositions do not 
amount to a claim of unqualified identity. Rather, the first one says that Forms 
can be described as numbers in general, while the second assumes the existence 
of certain kind of numbers which are identical with the Forms. As a result, the 
class of Forms would be included in the class of numbers in general. 

This thesis must sound strange, and many scholars are reluctant to charge 
1t to Plato's account. However, we have to take into consideration the striking 
circumstance that Aristotle often brings in this thesis as a premise in a dialectical 
refutation: “if Forms are numbers...” (or: “if numbers are Forms”), “then —” 
and there follows some absurd, untenable or unwelcome consequence. This 
way of doing things would be impudent cheating, and indeed absurd and inef- 
fective, if Plato and his followers had never assumed anything like that, although 
we do not read it in the dialogues: for we must admit that some of Plato's closest 
disciples were among Aristotle's readers or audience; most probably, indeed, 
some of these texts were written specially for them. But it is true that the thesis 
itself clashes both with what we know about Platonic Forms and with what we 
think about numbers. It seems (1) that numbers could not perform what the 
Forms are supposed to perform, and (2) that numbers which were at the same 
time Forms could not be true numbers. Such “numbers” do not lend themselves 
to the simplest operations that are associated with numbers: not only the four 
operations of arithmetic, but even such basic activities as comparing two num- 
bers, or counting. 

According to Aristotle's own report, the second objection was seen by Plato 
himself. That is why, he says, Plato proposed to distinguish a class of “math- 
ematical” numbers, intermediary between the ideal numbers and concrete 


4 Forms are numbers: Metaphysics Ao, 9919-21 and 21-27; M8, 1083*17-20 and 1084*12-15; Mo, 
1086*11—13; N 3, 1090*16—19. Numbers are Forms: Metaphysics M 6, 1080* 11—12; M7, 1081*5—17, 1082*28— 
bx, 1082P19-26 and 10822832; M8, 1084*7-10; N2, 1090%2-7; Na, 1092*5-8; N6, 1093221-23. The 
distribution into these two classes, of course, may be discussed. There is one occurrence in the De Anima 
(La, 404P24-25), where numbers are said to be identical with Forms: “For some say that numbers are 
the Forms themselves and the principles”, etc. (this is also the only mention of the thesis outside the 
Metaphysics). See also the exposition of Plato's doctrines in A6, and especially the comparison with the 
Pythagoreans at lines 987 11-25. 
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collections of countable objects. Aristotle goes just one step farther and claims 
that such “Form-numbers” cannot be called numbers in any tolerable sense. 5 

The first objection goes deeper into the heart of Platonism. For whatever 
their ontological status might be, we expect to find in things called forms an 
intelligible content, exhibiting the real nature of the objects of which they are 
said to be the Forms. Now it does not seem plausible that numbers could ever 
represent in a satisfactory way such things as natural beings or ethical norms. 
The properties that are commonly ascribed to number and to the series of 
natural integers, seen to forbid that: made up of abstract units, all of them alike, 
and generated by a simple law, they have a monotony and simplicity of struc- 
ture which remains far behind the variety and complexity of natural beings. 
They do not even seem fit for being “elements” out of which natural beings 
could be generated by composition and combination. Thus Aristotle objects to 
the Pythagoreans that by assuming that all things are numbers, they are com- 
mitted to make up things that have lightness and weight out of elements that 
have not weight or lightness, so that “they seem to speak of another heaven 
and other bodies” than those we perceive.'ó The difficulty was probably not 
so hard for the Platonists since, according to their idealist epistemology, they 
had to refer only to the inteligible structure of objects, and so they were able 
to make a distinction between essential and accidental properties (weight, for 
instance, could be conceived as a feature belonging to (or resulting from) the 
formal-arithmetical structure of Earth or Water, rather than like our feeling of 
something being “heavy”. Still, they could not entirely escape the objection: for 
what number will be the Form of Man, for instance, or that of Justice?!” 

Another function that the Forms have to fulfil is to provide a causal expla- 
nation of things and phenomena, as it appears particularly in the Phaedo: “It is 
clear to me”, says Socrates, “that, if there is anything beautiful apart from the 
Beautiful-Itself, there is no other reason for this being beautiful than the fact 
that it partakes in that Beautiful; and Í say the same for every other thing" 
But if Forms are numbers, how could numbers be the causes of natural beings? 
This is the first point that Aristotle tackles in section A 9?. 


15 The discussion of this issue forms the main bulk of the third part of Book M, i.e, chapters 6-8. 

16 N 3, 1090*32-35. 

17 This dificulty might explain why scholars who would not plainly reject Aristotles testimony 
are often inclined to see in the Form-number a mere symbol of the corresponding object (for instance 
Zeller, Robin) — a solution which can be traced back to the allegorical interpretations of late Antiquity. 

18 Plato, Phaedo, 100c. 
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(viii) How could numbers be the causes of 
natural beings? 


If it is true that the Forms are numbers, how will they be causes? ls it because 
the things are another kind of numbers — for instance, this number here would be 
“human”, this one Socrates and that one Callias? How, then, will those numbers be 
causes for these ones? Actually, even the fact that those are eternal, while the others 
are not, will make no difference. If, on the other hand, that means that the things here 
are ratios of numbers, just as musical consonance is, then clearly the things of which 
they are ratios, are sorne reality which is one. Now, if this is something definite, 1.e. 
the <relevant> matter, then obviously the numbers themselves will be some ratios 
of something to something else. I] mean something like this: let Callias be a ratio, 
expressible in numbers, of fire, earth and water,'? then Human-Itself, be it a certain 
kind of number or not, will nevertheless be a ratio, expressible in numbers, of certain 
things and not a number, i.e. it will not be a certain number because of that. (og1Pg-21) 


The assumption that Forms are numbers is introduced without further details, 
with just an eírep, which strongly suggests that Aristotle is merely reporting a 
Platonic or Academic claim (“if it is true that...”). This is perhaps the very first 
mention of this thesis in the course of Book A. But the parallel with Pythago- 
rean doctrines drawn in lines 987P11-25 also suggests some kind of identity 
between Forms and numbers, and there is one sentence which puts the two 
terms together at 987%21-22: ¿8 ¿xeivwv [sc. the great and the small] ydp kara 
uédeEw tod Evos tá sión sivar tods ápiduoús. Admittedly, it is grammatically 
awkward, so that the editors often excise one of the two terms, either tá gión 
(Zeller, Ross) or todS ápiduodS (Christ, Jaeger?"). But maybe we should keep 
the text of the manuscripts and consider the phrase ¿$ gxetvwv xata pédesiv 
tod Evos as equivalent to a dependent clause indicating a cause or an explana- 
tion. The causes ascribed to the forms by the Platonists pertain to the region 
of quantity, so that we could paraphrase or expand the text in this way: “<since 
they are generated> out of the great-and-small through partaking of the one, 
the forms are numbers.” 

The discussion on the causality of numbers comes in the form of two suc- 
cessive attempts to interpret the sentence: “the causes of natural sensible things 
are numbers”, which is most probably the thesis ascribed to Plato or the Pla- 
tonists. 


19 Branch $ has a longer text: “*...of fire, earth, water and air, the idea too will be a certain number of some 
other underlying realities.” "The Arabic version and the Vetustissima go along with a. 

20 tods ápiduods was also omitted by the Greek model of the Arabic translation, or excised by the 
translator himself. See also in this volume Steel, pp. 186-8. 
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The first attempt seems to rest on the implicit premise that what is caused 
by a number must itself be a number, so that sensible particulars (individuals 
such as Socrates or Callias) would have to be numbers. It is opposed to another 
interpretation,?* in which sensible objects could be described as ratios of num- 
bers. There is a very close parallel to this alternative in Ns, 1092P8—23.22 

The first interpretation ends very soon in a blind alley, and Aristotle does not 
say much about the reasons of this failure. Although the text here is very com- 
pressed, I am inclined to think that the relation between those “other numbers” 
that the caused things are, and the numbers which are their causes, is meant 
to be the same as exists between particular collections of twelve objects,? for 
instance (these twelve stones or these twelve people), and the number 12 con- 
ceived in an abstract or general way, whatever that may mean. Aristotle does 
not dwell on how a particular thing could *be' a number (in N 5 he mentions,?+ 
albeit in an enigmatic manner, the speculations of Eurytos, which he seems to 
parallel with some arithmo-geometrical conceptions — perhaps, for instance, 
our way of designating classes of polygons by the number of their summits). He 
does not criticize directly this attribution ofone number to one kind of natural 
beings,?5 but he just suggests that the fact that there are 12 Xs here, taken by it- 
self, cannot hold for an explanation of the fact that there are 12 Ys there (ri odv 
¿xeivor toúto1s aíriot eiotv). 1 admit that this is nothing more than a guess, 
and that it might seem rash or arbitrary to extract any precise interpretation 
from a six-words interrogative sentence. My answer would be to put forth, as 
a plausible parallel, the detailed argument, well supplied with examples, which 
forms the main bulk of chapter N6 (1093*1—11). Aristotle argues that since all 
things must be countable, it must happen that two different facts share in the 
same number(s), and that does not mean that the number 7, for instance, is the 
cause of the Pleiades, of the seven captains against Thebes or of the fact that 
children lose (some of) their milk-teeth at seven.?é The addition that “even the 


2 rrórepov at line Pro is answered by ei 8' 9n at line P13. 


22 eddy Se Sioproral oúSE Orrorépws oi dpidyoi aírior Tv odoiwvw kai TtoÚ eivar, mÓTEPOY ys Ópor 
(.)  éti [6] Aóyos y ouppwvia áprd iv, etc. 

23 In ancient Greek, an ápi9pós is, in Jakob Klein's phrase, “a certain number of certain things” 
(ein gewissener Anzahl gewissener Dinge), so that any concrete dozen is an ápi9yóc, and one has to wonder 
what the number 12 is a number of, as we shall see. 

24 Ns, 1092 10-13. 

25 His report about Eurytos is expressed in a neutral tone. Theophrastus does not seem to be any 
more sarcastic when he mentions him in a similar context in his Metaphysics, 6*15—25. On the contrary, 
he seems to consider that he went farther than the Platonists in the direction of spelling out math- 
ematical or para-mathematical explanations for concrete natural objects. The fact that Aristotle as well 
as Theophrastus refer to Eurytos suggests that they had found nothing of that kind in the Academy. 

26 This passage was often taken (for instance in Diels-Kranz Vorsokratiker) to be a testimony of the 
beliefs of some “unknown Pythagoreans”, without any textual ground as far as I can see. 1 would rather 
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fact that those <numbers> are eternal, while the others are not, will make no 
difference” seems to be there in order to preclude the hypothesis of a para- 
digmatic type of causality. If all these numbers are substances, they are distinct 
collections of units (stars or years or musical intervals, or “pure” units) and there 
is q priori no reason that the fact that there are 12 of these be the cause of there 
being 12 of those. 

The strange thing in this objection is that it seems to reject the very premise 
on which Aristotle himself had built the first interpretation, namely that what is 
caused by a number must itself be (in some sense) a number; to which someone 
would perhaps add that this premise looks much like the Aristotelian principle 
of “synonymy of the cause”, stating that everything comes from some thing 
which has the same name and the same definition: £xáotn Ek ouvwvóyouv yÍ- 
y veta: odoía (A 3, 1070%4-5). But, first, to say that what is caused by a number 
must be a number does not mean that every collection of twelve items has 
“twelve” (or “the Twelve”) as its cause. Second, Aristotle specifies that the prin- 
ciple of synonymy in its stronger form holds for substances and not (or not nec- 
essarily) for the other categories. So he could assume it as a plausible Platonic 
premise, and conversely its rejection implies denying that the Forms, if they 
were numbers, could be substances. 

He probably took more seriously the second interpretation, since he cites?? 
with some sympathy the verses in which Empedocles characterizes the nature 
of the bones by a due proportion of their elements. — Of bone, actually, not 
of “the bones”. — That is true, but for Aristotle, homoeomeric tissues are not 
amorphous stufís, but organs ofa kind, having their own form, though not fully 
individuated into a schema, and their matter — an animal is a much more com- 
plicated structure, and could not be reduced to a mere proportion of elements. 
— True again, but this might be considered as a matter of degree rather than of 
nature. So let us assume, for the sake of argument, that Callias could be defined 
by his DNA and that his DNA, since it is a discrete and finite structure, could 
be adequately described by some set of natural numbers put in the convenient 
order.?% Even then, Aristotle would insist, such a description still involves a 


view it as a more ar less satirical passage, or more precisely a case of refutation through “reduction to a 
paradox”, levelled at the Platonists themselves. 


27 De Anima 1 s, 420*3-6; Parts of Animals l 1, 64222024. 

28 Aristotle's own view about these matters was probably more refined, as may be seen by his dis- 
cussion of an hypothesis put forward by Socrates the Younger in Z chapter 11, 1036”21fF. (insofar as one 
can safely guess what Socrates” mapafoA may have been). For there, Aristotle scems to insist (1) that 
the nature of an animal cannot be understood independently of the particular kind(s) of matter it has, 
and (2) that an adequate account of the disposition of parts that characterizes it as an animal, i.e. a living 
being, cannot be given without referring to the capacities created by this disposition (for instance the 
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matter-plus-form pattern: the numbers must express, first, the presence of some 
elementary matters in certain determined quantities, and then (but only then) 
the way in which these matters are disposed.Thus there is something that these 
numbers would count or measure. (This is another way of saying that numbers 
are not substances, ¡.e. that number-predicates are incomplete predicates). 

An interesting particular in this argument is the insistence on the fact that 
this something must be one (Ev yé ti). First, one would perhaps have found it 
enough to show that the numbers are not the whole of the substance that they 
were supposed to describe, so that either the idea of human (Human-itself), if 
it is assumed that it consists only in numbers, is not sufficient to explain Callias 
(this branch of the dilemma would be left implicit) or Human-itself too would 
have some kind of matter,?? and would be “a ratio, expressible in numbers, of 
certain things, and not a number” (P19-20). The objection then expands in a 
rather unexpected direction, for Aristotle insists that even if Human-itself were 
a number, it would not be a number for that reason, 1.e. he wants to make it 
clear that the fact that although numbers do play a certain role in the explana- 
tion of natural phenomena, this is not enough to conclude that the Forms must 
be numbers. So, while Aristotle began by asking how, if Forms are numbers, 
they could explain things, he now concludes that the Platonists cannot find 
support for the thesis that Forms are numbers in the fact that numbers con- 
tribute (in a limited way) to the explanation of things. 

Second, the sentence 8ñAov Uni ¿oriv Ev yé ti dav eto Aóyor is far from 
being unambiguous. The succession of the singular Ev yé ti and the plural rela- 
tive (yv has surprised many a reader, but Ross is certainly right in rejecting the 
emendation of dav into od, since “a ratio involves” (at least) “two terms”. Thus 
the proposition must be predicative, not existential, i.e. not: “there is something 
one of which they are ratios”, but: “the things of which they are ratios are some 
reality which is one”. But I do not agree with his interpretation of Ev as meaning 
that these things (taken all together, I suppose) form one class. 1 suppose that 
in this interpretation, Ev yé ti would mean something like a prime matter, or 
matter in general, but 1 cannot see the point of demonstrating that at that mo- 
ment; besides, that does not result from the premises. The idea is rather that, 
since Greek arithmoi are normally integers, an adequate description of a natural 


capacity of the hand to grasp something, and so on). At the end, the discussions of Z-H come to the 
notion that form and matter are in a way the same thing (H 6, 1045*17ff.) 


29 At lines *17—18, branch B of the ms. tradition (followed by Ross and Jaeger) has an expansion of 
the sentence, which gives this implication a universal form: “the Form too will be a certain number of some 
other underlying realities, and Human-itself (...) will be a ratio of certain things”, etc. But the meaning of 
the argument appears to be the same in the shorter version. 
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object, through numbers, presupposes an analysis into (absolutely) simple terms, 
like in our “*H,o” formula. 


(1x) How could one Form be produced out of 
several Forms? 


One number may be produced out of many numbers, but how could one Form be 
produced out of several Forms? Ifit is not out of the Forms themselves, but out of the 
things that are in the number (for instance, <the units that are> in the myriad), how, 
then, will these units be? For if you say that they are similar, this entails many strange 
consequences, and likewise if you say that they have not the same form, i.e. either 
<the units in the same number> are not themselves similar to one another, or all the 
units <in one number> are not similar to all the “other” units <in another number>: 
for how will they differ, since they are without properties? These conceptions are not 
rationally plausible, neither do they fit in with our intuitions. (99192127) 


This objection questions the analogy between Forms and numbers — 1 say 
“analogy”, not “identity”, because even the identity between Forms and (ideal) 
numbers must imply a kind of analogy with (ordinary arithmetical) numbers 
— and it does so by referring to an essential property of arithmetical numbers, 
namely the possibility to generate one number from several other numbers. 
Of course, it would just be silly to claim, e.g. that “horse + dog = human”, still 
it would be worth considering whether human might result from some defi- 
nite combination of animal and biped — a combination which could perhaps be 
given a mathematical form.30 Besides, when reading ¿x moMwv ápiduiv els 
apiduos yiverar, one immediately thinks of the four arithmetical operations, 
especially addition and multiplication, but more refined algorithms could fit 
in that formula as well. Actually, the second option of section (viii), 6ti Aóyor 
ápiduov távradda, might refer to something like that — and that could explain 
the transition to our objection: for if numbers explain reality by means of rela- 
tions existing between them, then these relations could in turn be understood 
as relations between certain Forms. 

Aristotle does not dwell on this question, neither does he bring forward 
counterexamples. In any case, the aim of his rhetorical question: ¿E siówv S£ 
Ev giSos tú; is not entirely clear: does that mean that it can never happen, or 
Just that this is not always the case? For it might seem that this can be true with 
some restrictions and conditions. However the correct Aristotelian answer to 


30 The “alternative version” of Alexanders commentary (i.e. the text given by manuscripts L and F) 
considers such a possibility (p. 110 Hayduck). 
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this question, I think, is that this is totally impossible, since these “partial Forms” 
could not be fully real (¡.e. exist ¿vtelexeta) in the compound Form. He turns 
off to another, deeper problem, which concerns the philosophy of mathematics: 
how should we conceive the process of generating a number by means of an 
arithmetical operation? The most plausible answer (which avoids the absurdity 
of adding the dog to the horse) is that addition consists in joining two col- 
lections of objects. But while this is easy to understand in the case of distinct 
concrete collections, such as these seven pebbles and those five pebbles, in the 
case of “pure numbers” it raises the difficult question of what their “units” are 
or mean.?" At line 991923, the phrase olov ¿v Tf yuprád1 probably just refers to 
the fact that muria (ten thousands) is the largest number with a name in ancient 
Greek. So one should think of “the units in the myriad” as a very large stock 
of units, out of which the arithmetician can draw as many as he wants for his 
current purpose.3? 

This question is set out more systematically and at full length in M, in which 
it fills more than one half of the book (chapters 6—9, from 1080*12 to 1086*21). 
Here Aristotle limits himself to a few hints. If the units of any number are 
equivalent to the units of any other one, then “many strange consequences”, 
he says, will follow. What are these consequences? It seems that they do not 
concern arithmetical operations in themselves, but the compatibility of the 
assumption that the units are all alike with the thesis that Forms are numbers. 
Actually, the parallel passage of M7, 1081*5—17, is itself very short, but it goes 
clearly in that direction.33 

The strange consequences are probably still stranger and more numerous if 
one assumes that the units are different, either each one being different from 
any other (an hypothesis which nobody ever made, although Aristotle men- 
tions it for completeness” sake), or the units of the ideal Two being equivalent 
to each other but different from those of the ideal Three, and so on. This last 


30 1n 1884 Frege considered that this question still deserved the attention of philosophers and math- 
ematicians: see Grundlagen der Arithmetik. $$ 3444. 

32 In his Psammites (1.e. The Sand-reckoner), Archimedes, starting from a fictitious problem (how to 
reckon the number of sand grains that would be contained in the sphere of heavens, if it were full of 
sand), builds up a coherent numeration system, which in fact could be extended as far as one would like. 
[ take it that here, in very much the same way, the number Lo 000 represents the possibility of counting 
ad infinitum. 

33 “I£all the units are comparable and equivalent (...), the ideas cannot be identical with numbers: 
for which number will be man-itself or animal-itself or any other Form for there is one idea of each 
thing, while there is an infinity of similar and equivalent numbers, so that there is no reason why this 
Three here should be man-itself rather than any other Three. Now if ideas are not numbers, they just 
cannot exist: for from what principles will they come to exist, since the One and the indefinite Two are 
the principles of number”, and so on (1081*5-17). 
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view appears to have been Plato's own view,34 and the main target of Aristotle's 
criticisms: for objections (x), (xi) and (xiii) seem to presuppose this special as- 
sumption rather than the general notion that Forms are numbers. 

There is a very long discussion of this conception in Book M (chapters 
7-8, 108135-1083*17), in which Aristotle shows that the alleged nature of such 
numbers contradicts the basic facts which build up our experience of natural 
integers, and on which the very possibility of arithmetic depends, namely: (1) 
All the units are equivalent by definition: they admit no difference, be it quali- 
tative or quantitative; (2) any two numbers can be compared and a number is 
greater than another if it contains, as one of its parts, a number equal to that 
number; (3) one counts by the repeated addition of one unit; (4) one can count 
as far as one likes, and there is no greatest number. Here he just mentions the 
incompatibility between the supposition that there are different kinds of units, 
and the notion of pure numbers without any other property than the number 
(Anzahl) of the units that they contain (for a development of this objection, see 
M8, 1083*1—17: the alleged differences can be neither quantitative nor qualita- 
tive). This remark has also the force of an ad hominem argument against Plato, 
since Socrates in the Republic speaks of units which are Toov te ÉkaoTov Táv 
tavri «al odS2 ouipov OLapépov (“any one being equal to any other, without 
the slightest difference”).35 

The next three objections (x, xi and xii 991927—992*2) have little to do with 
the first principles and first causes of natural beings; rather, they raise special 
difficulties about some consequences that follow from the admission of Form- 
numbers. 


(x) Diffculties about the “intermediary” kind 
of numbers 


Here begins a sort of digression (see the General Plan in Appendix 1) which 
covers sections (x) to (xii) or (xiii). After the first two objections against the 
explanatory role of Forms as causes for physical facts or objects, section (viii) 
introduced a third objection specifically levelled at the possibility that this ex- 
planatory role be related in some way to them being numbers. This question 
is pursued up to the end of section (xiii) through asking what these numbers 
should be.That leads Aristotle to raise some additional difficulties (x-xii) as to 


34 Cf. M7, 1083232358. 
35 Republic v11, $262. 
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the structure and “generation” of numbers: in a sense, these questions are inde- 
pendent from the causal role of Forms, and they might come from a stock of 
objections that had already be discussed inside the Academy; they are present, 
in a much more developed form, in the second part of Book M. But they have 
an impact on the question of the causality of Forms, especially by calling into 
question the notion that they should be real substances. 

The first difficulty is directed at the notion of a special “intermediary” class 
of numbers, which are supposed to be the numbers to which the theorems of 
arithmetic refer. Since the properties of ideal numbers are incompatible with 
the basics of arithmetic, then there must exist a distinct genus of arithmetic 
numbers, the ontological status of which is problematic: 


It will be necessary to introduce some other kind3ó of number, the object of arith- 
metic, and all the “intermediary” beings mentioned by some philosophers: how,37 and 
from what principles, are they <supposed to exist>? Or why will they exist between 
the numbers in our world and the numbers-themselves? (99127-31) 


These “intermediate” mathematical objects have already been mentioned in 
Chapter 6, 987” 14-18, where Aristotle explained the necessity of positing them 
by the fact that the practice of geometry or arithmetic often requires more than 
one circle or more than one number Three, for instance, while the relevant 
Ideas must be unique. The difficulty does not bear on the properties of such 
mathematical objects, but on the possibility of finding a place for them into a 
general ontological map. The parallel passage of N 3, 1090”32—1091*5, develops 
it into a dilemma: if these numbers derive from the same principles as the 
Forms and the ideal numbers (i.e. the One and the indefinite Two), they cannot 
be distinct from the ideal numbers; but if they have principles of their own, this 
will be an unjustified complication of the primary ontological entities. 


36 ] keep Erepóv ti yévos, as in Branch a. 

37 This is the text ofAP and M (ú 11650); the text given by the mss of Branch a, the Arabic translation 
and the Vetustissima (árA), should be translated: “... and all the intermediary beings mentioned by 
some philosophers exist absolutely or derive from some principles” But in this particular case, the text 
of Branch $ must certainly be preferred, since it is supported by 1090?33-35 in the parallel passage of 
Book N, 3, 1090*32—1091*5: odr eiprixaoiv odr Exorev Av eimeiv mis al £ vivos ¿orar Ó uadnuarirós 
(sc. ápidyóg). The recensio altera of Alexander's commentary too seems to presuppose á TOS (see 112, 27 
Hayduck). 
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(x1) Difficulty about the units of the Two 


Both units that form the "Two <would> come from some prior Two; but this is 
impossible. (991P31—992*1) 


The text here is cryptic. The objection seems to rest on the difficulty of con- 
ceiving the relationship between the ideal Two which is the first ideal number, 
and the “indefinite Two” (or “indefinite Dyad”) which is one of the principles. 
How is it possible to speak of a “Iwo” before the generation of the Form 
Two? The most plausible parallels are M7, 10832336 (and in our chapter, 
lines 990%17-22).33 In M7, Aristotle reports that the generation of the ideal 
Two results from a process of *equalization' applied to the great and the small, 
which constitute the indefinite Two. The phrase ¿x tod peyádov xal ipod 
ivaodévrtww (“from the equalization of the great and small”), which occurs 
twice (10832324 and 30-31), looks much like a quotation. 

Aristotle is often blamed for taking Plato at his word and treating the in- 
definite Two as a (definite) pair of two things, the great on the one hand and 
the small on the other. He should have understood that the talk of duality was 
rather a sort of a catchword, used to suggest a very general notion of differ- 
ence or variability, and that Plato's indefinite "Iwo was in fact very near to his 
own concept of matter. But independently of Aristotle's distrust of the use of 
metaphors in philosophy, we must remember that the doxographical infor- 
mations that present the Dyad as a material principle are to be found in later 
authors, mainly Neoplatonists.To these commentators, the Aristotelian concept 
of matter, or a concept of “prime matter” derived from Aristotelian matter, was 
a basic and familiar metaphysical notion, which — thus following a suggestion 
made by Aristotle himself39 — they were inclined to recognize in earlier philo- 
sophical conceptions. But most probably the case was not so clear for Plato's 
contemporaries and even for Aristotle himself, for he seems to have hesitated 
between recognizing the affinities between Plato's conceptions and his own, 
and enhancing the differences (as is particularly manifest in Physics 1 9, among 
other places). 


33 M8, 108423-32, alludes to the same difficulty. 
39 Nx, 1087P4ff. 
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(x11) How is a number, taken as a whole, one 
object? 


How is a number, taken as a whole, one object? (992*1—2) 


This question is often put forth by Aristotle as a challenge to the Platonists. See 
the parallel passage of M7, 1082*15—26: 


How can the Two be a certain nature beside the two units, or the Three besides the 
three units? either through participation of the one to the other, as in the case of the 
white man beside white and man (since it partakes of these); or the one is a difference 
of the other, as in the case of human beside animal and biped. 

Again, some objects are one by contact, others by blending or by the position <of 
their parts>: but none of these could be the case for the units out of which the Two 
or the Three are made, But, just like the two persons are not some unitary object beside 
the one and the other, necessarily the case must be the same for the units. And the 
fact that the units are indivisible <while humans are not> will make no difference: 
for points are indivisible too, and nevertheless a pair of them is not something distinct 
beside the two points. 


In addition to this passage, the question arises in several places, (some of them 
very conspicuous),in the rest ofthe Metaphysics: Z 13, 1039*13—14,H 3, 1044*29, 
Ao, 107523437. In our context, it seems to be the counterpart of the previous 
argument, both referring to the Platonic tenet (at least, in Aristotle's report 
of Plato's principles) that numbers “are generated out of the great-and-small 
through partaking of the One.”4% Just as the previous argument questioned 
their originating from the indefinite Two, this one questions the role of the 
One. 

Aristotles fighting spirit about this issue shows that he felt he was in a 
strong position. And he was indeed, for his theory of potentiality and actuality 
provides an effective solution to the ontological problems raised by parts and 
wholes. This solution could be stated (for a simple standard case) as follows: if 
several objects of type a put together form an object of type b, several objects 
of type b together form an object of type c, and so on (as is the case, say, with 
the series: brick : wall : house : town), there is one type of object which may be 
called properly real and one, while the other objects are either just parts (which 
exist only potentially) or clusters of such objects (which are not really “one”. 
In my fictitious example, this most real object (or substance) would probably 
be the house.* These real objects are characterized by the full possession of a 


40 A6, 9872122 (although it is not certain whether this sentence describes the generation of 
Forms or of numbers). 

41 T chose this example because it gives a clear and familiar series of nested units, and I do not want 
to enter into the question whether a house (or any artefact in general) may really be called an ousia; 
certainly it is less ofan ousia than a living being. 
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form (entelecheia) or by the fact that they are generated by other objects pos- 
sessing the same form. In Books Z—H, this solution was extended to definition 
and its parts. Did Aristotle intend to extend it to the question of the unity of 
number? In fact, his answers vary. In Z 13, he just puts in a dilemma: “either the 
Two is not one thing, or there is no unit really existing (évredexetg) in it” In 
A to, he seems to claim that “the moving cause” is responsible for the unity of 
a number.** Most probably, he thought that in fact the units are more real than 
the number of which they are supposed to be a part'43: so that this question was 
intended for showing a weak point in Plato's conceptions, rather than raising 
what he would have considered as a serious philosophical problem. 


(x111) “One” is said in many senses 


In addition to what has been said, ifit is true that the units are different,4* they should 
have explained that in the same way as those who say that the elements are four, or 
two. For none of them says that the common nature, like “body”, is the element, but 
each one says that this is fire and earth, whether body is4 a+ common nature or not. 
Whereas in fact they speak as if'the One” were some homogeneous substance like fire 
or water. If this is so, the numbers will not be substances: but clearly, i£it is true that 
there is some One-itself and that it is a principle, <one must admit that> the 'one' is 
said in many senses. That would be impossible otherwise. (992%2—10) 


42 Maybe the phrase (os 10 ktvobv rrotei (1075937) is meant to apply only to the two other examples 
given in the same context, i.e. the unity of soul and the body, or “in general, the form of the thing and 
the thing,” It is difícult to conceive of something like that in the case of number, unless one says that 
the kivodv is the person who counts, which is not altogether impossible, cf. Physics tv 14, 223* 16-29: but 
this would not be a real production. 

43 Notice the characteristical formulation at H 3 1044*4:“ifit is true that number is one thing” (¿írep 
torív eis (repeated in the following sentence). 

44 Alexander (115, 22) mentions a variant reading áStápop: (which is also to be found in the Arabic 
version), instead of Sráppopor; but he too prefers Srápopor. dSiápopor might be explained by the wish 
to have a balanced development of both horns of the dilemma introduced at lines 99123-25: the units 
are either similar to one another or different. Only the second horn has been really discussed in lines 
o91P26-992%2, and the situation to which lines 2-6 refer is ambiguous in some way, since Aristotle 
stresses at the same time the fact that the units are not all of the same type and that there are homoge- 
neous kinds of units which are more or less like the four simple bodies. Moreover, he wants to point out 
an internal contradiction of the Platonists). Thus áSripopor would not he entirely absurd. Anyhow, it 
seems to me that the argument draws mainly on the hypothesis of the dissimilarity of units. Alexander's 
altera versio opts for Siáqopor and explains it by saying that the units of the ideal number differ from 
arithmetical units. 

45 This should be understood as reported speech (“whether they think that body is a common 
nature”, etc.), for it would be pointless to mention here the way in which things are in themselves, while 
it would be more significant to stress that even those who think that body is a nature common to all 
four elements they do not mention it as a principle and an element. 

46 At 992%, E and two other manuscripts of Branch a have tu korvóv instead of korvóv alone. That 
does not necessarily lead to a different sense, since T1 might just enhance the fact that the ontological 
status of body as a “common nature” is not, and perhaps cannot be, clearly conceived of. The Arabic 
version and the Vetustissima too omit that 1. 
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The introductive sentence connects the objection with section (ix) above, be- 
cause of the collective phrase tipos toíg sipnuévors and of the mention of a 
difference in the units. 

Aristotle draws an unusual parallel between the Academic doctrine of 
Form-numbers and the way in which the Presocratics dealt with the elemen- 
tary bodies. Of course, this fits well within the general programme of Book 
A, and reminds us that in spite of the change of perspective that Plato in- 
troduced in philosophy, his task remains substantially the same as that of the 
Presocratic physiologoi,i.e. to give a unified account of the essence and causes of 
natural phenomena. At the same time, this gives a new direction to Aristotle's 
examination of the doctrine. Up to that point, the hypothesis of Forms was 
discussed from the point of view ofits explanatory value (“how can the Forms 
be causes?”). Here, and in the next two objections as well, the question is rather: 
“how can Forms be the elements of things?”,47 or alternatively: “how could they 
be analyzed into elements?” Of course, this is explanatory too, but the question 
itself is set out at an ontological level — a line of inquiry which Aristotle will 
explore first by means of the number scheme, then, in the objections of section 
(xiv), by means of geometry. 

There is something bizarre in this way of giving the Platonists a piece of 
advice and inciting them to follow the example ofan Empedocles, for instance. 
But Aristotle's aim is to point out a contradiction in their talk of units. In order 
to ensure their ideal numbers, the status of Forms, and thus of substances, they 
had to claim that the Ideal Three, for instance, is not made out of the same units 
as the ideal “Two, and so on. That makes them look like the four elementary 
bodies, for each of them is made of a distinct homogeneous stuff. Of course, 
this comparison has a very limited value, since there should be a very large 
number of such stufís. Moreover they do not seem to be able to mix and give 
birth to different compounds, and so on. 

At the same time, they speak as if there were a universal nature of the One. 
So this section ends up with a dilemma. If (a) this nature of the One is to be 
understood as a “homogeneous substance”, a stock of units which are all alike 
and out of which numbers are constituted, then numbers are but clusters and 
no number can be a substance. If (b) the “One-itself” is no such stuff, but rather 
unity conceived as a Form, then it has nothing to do with the units as com- 
ponents of numbers. Then the term “one? would be equivocal — and, Aristotle 
would like to add that a good deal of Plato's theory of principles rests on that 
equivocity. He makes that diagnosis in the last section of M8, which is actually 
the parallel passage for our argument from A gb: 


47 The general question of Book A is: “what are the first principles of natural things?,” but this notion 
of principles is interpreted sometimes as “first causes”, sometimes as “first elements”, 
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One might wonder whether the One, or the Three and the Two, is prior. Insofar as 
the number is a compound, the unit is prior; but insofar as this is the universal and 
the form, the number (1084P3-5). 


(...) In what sense, then, is the One a principle? — Because it is not divisible, they say. 
— But the universal is indivisible as well as the part and the element: but in different 
manners, for the one is indivisible because of its notion, while the other is indivisible 
in time. In which sense, then, is the One a principle? (...). Well, they say that the One 
is a principle in both ways. But this is impossible: for the one is a principle insofar as 
it is a Form, and the other as a part and as a matter (P13-20). 


(...) In fact, both are “one” in a sense — potentially, to tell the truth (if the number is 
one object and is not a heap, but different numbers are made of different units, as they 
say), while none of these units exists in the full sense (évredexeta S' oúx ¿ori povás 
éxatépa). The cause of the error in which they fell is that they inquired at the same 
time from the point of view of mathematics and from the point of view of general 
accounts (...) (Pa0-25). 


(xiv—a) Difticulties met by the geometrical 
analysis of forms 


Now, with che aim of reducing the substances to their principles, we have assumed 
that lengths result from the short and the long, 1.e. of a certain kind of small and 
great, surface from large and narrow, and volume from deep and shallow. But how 
will the surface have a line, or the solid a line or a surface? For the large and narrow 
is a kind different from deep and shallow. Then, just as number is not contained in 
these things, because many and few is a kind different of these, so, clearly, none of 
these higher kinds will exist in the lower ones. But, on the other hand, the large is 
not the genus of the deep: for <ifit were so>, the body would be a particular kind 
of surface. (992*10—19) 


Without any transition, Aristotle turns to another kind of analysis of the forms 
into elements, namely an analysis of spatial forms into simpler objects from 
which they could be geometrically reconstructed. We may take a more precise 
notion of such an analysis from a parallel passage in Book B, in the discus- 
sion of the twelfth aporia, namely: “Are numbers, volumes, surfaces and points 
substances ”2* There, Aristotle offers a kind of philosophical reconstruction of 
the history of philosophy, much in the style of Book A. After the Presocratic 
philosophers, he says, had reduced the variety and richness of sensible things to 
a few elementary qualities, or to the mere notion of a body”, some Moderns 
(obviously he means the Platonists) pushed this reduction further, and claimed 
that a body is less real than its surfaces, or a surface than its sides, since those 


48 B s, 1001P26-—1002*20; see also N3, 1090? 5-7. 
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cannot be without these, while the converse is not true. According to the Pla- 
tonic standard of ontological priority: “objects which can be without <the ex- 
istence of> others while these cannot be without them <are said to be prior> 
in nature and in substance: Plato used this distinction,”** This kind of analysis 
may have been continued up to points and arithmetical units, through the no- 
tion that a unit is a point without position (in our passage, line 992*16 alludes 
to that possibility, but only to preclude it; as to points, see the next argument). 

The same sudden shift from numbers to geometrical figures is to be found 
in Book M, at the beginning of chapter 9.5 Why did not Aristotle feel com- 
pelled to explain it, or at least to comment on the fact that the Platonists joined 
two very different, and perhaps incompatible accounts of the forms? In fact, he 
did something like that later on — in section (xix), 992” 13-18. 

Neither does he object in Ag, as he does in Bs and N3, that in fact it is 
not true that bodies cannot exist without their surfaces, and so on, but rather 
the other way round, since these are only the limits of those,* and thus are less 
real than them. His argument is that the different kinds of geometrical objects 
(uni-, bi- and tri-dimensional) are heterogeneous and incommensurable — a 
notion which he expresses by saying that their alleged principles (short and 
long, narrow and large, shallow and deep) are entirely distinct, in a way that 
recalls Speusippus' “episodism”. Another, slightly anachronistic way of stating 
the same difficulty might be: “How is it possible to account for the unity of 
space and at the same time for the necessary distinction between its three di- 
mensions?” In the idiom of the geometrical conceptions of the fourth century 
BC: “How will the surface have a line, or the solid have a line or a surface”? On 
this point, Aristotle's position seems very weak, in that he appears to disregard 
or ignore a characteristic feature of geometrical definitions, the one we express 
by saying that they are definitions by construction. He just notices that the 
methods of analysis that he (and the Platonists) did know and practice, i.e. the 
methods of definition by means of kinds and species, or the notion of division 
of a whole into its parts, are not suitable to deal with these questions: “the large 


49 A 11, 101924. 

50 Mp, 1085*7. 

5 N3, 1090”8—13, cf. B s, 1002*18ff. The ground for this objection is given in the second part of 
M2 (1077* 181f.), where he distinguishes between “prior in logos” and “prior in ousía”, and assumes that 
bodies (i.e. concrete natural bodies) are prior in ousia, because only they are able to possess the per- 
imanent natural capacities which define a form. The reason why, in our chapter, he renounces such a 
devastating argument is probably that this is precisely the conclusion at which he is aiming: geometrical 
figures cannot be substances (any more than numbers — another conclusion which he leaves to his 
readers) because it is impossible to give a satisfactory account of their composition or of their essence, 
and also (xix) of their origin. 
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is not the genus of the deep: for if it were so, the body would be a particular 
kind of surface;”52 


(xiv-b) Where do points come from? 


As to points, then, out of what do they exist in <other geometrical objects>? In fact, 
Plato went so far as to contest this kind, claiming that it was <just> an opinion of 
the geometers. Instead he called it: “principle of the line”, and he often claimed that 
this was what his “indivisible lines' were. Nevertheless, such lines must have a limit, 
so that the same argument by which there is a line implies that there is a point too. 
(992* 19-24) 


This difficulty is closely connected to the previous one. While that one bore 
on the special principles that must be assumed for each kind of geometrical 
objects, Aristotle now turns to the principles that could be ascribed to points, 
with the additional dificulty that, in their case, one cannot conceive of any 
indeterminate or material pair of the “great-and-small” type. He reports that 
actually Plato did not admit to these pure points in the Euclidean sense of “that 
which has no parts”, while having a position — not a position in a Cartesian-like 
system of coordinates (that would have no sense in Euclidean geometry), but a 
position in a particular geometrical figure. Instead of that, Plato (according to 
Aristotle's report) assumed the notion of indivisible lines, which he called ápxai 
ypayuñs.33 If Mo, 10852734 has to be taken as a parallel to our passage (as 1 
believe it has), the phrase toÚ otorxeiov ¿E od morodo1 tá ueyedí (“the element 
out of which they generate geometrical magnitudes”) is another description of 
the same kind of entity, 1.e. the point as the starting-point of a process of growth 
in the three spatial dimensions, thus giving birth to geometrical bodies.54 
According to this report, Aristotle and Plato held distinct and quite opposite 
views as to the nature of points. For Aristotle, a point is nothing more than the 
limit of a line, so that it is impossible to add points to one another in order 


52 Cf Mo, 1085P2-3: “either the surface will not have lines or it will be a line”. 

33 At lines *21-22, instead of keeping Rosss broken punctuation, it is better to follow the suggestion 
he made in his commentary (vol. Í, p. 207-208), i.e. to admit that the object of ¿xákes ápxhv ypauyñs 
is the genus of points. The apparent incongruity of coining a name for something that he believed not 
to exist might be explained away by saying that he did not mean to find a convenient description for 
Euclidean (fictitious) points, but to define precisely the role that they had to play in geometry, or in the 
philosophy of geometry.The next sentence would then mean that he claimed that his “indivisible lines” 
were able to play that role as well as (indeed, better than) standard geometrical points. 

54 Cf. M2, 107722426. 
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to generate a line.35 Plato, on the contrary, appears to have conceived a line as 
something like a set of microscopic, point-like elements. The phrase “indivis- 
ible lines” suggests that such elements were conceived as homogeneous to the 
macroscopic line of which they were constituents. 

I will not try to inquire further on this extremely interesting testimony 
about Plato's geometry, not only because it could lead us quite far, but 1 would 
have only very uncertain conjectures to offer on that subject. 

Aristotle's refutation of this thesis, on the contrary, is simple, clear and effec- 
tive: since these objects would be lines, however short, they would necessarily 
have extremities, which would be points. 


(xv) Introduction of the recapitulation: we 
gave up the main goal of philosophy 


In sum, while wisdom seeks after the cause <which explains> the things that are ma- 
nifest to us, we gave up this inquiry. Actually, we do not say a thing of the cause which 
is the origin of change. Instead of that, thinking we were telling what the substance 
of the things is, first, we have claimed that there are some quite different substances: 
but as to how these might be the substance of those, we explain that through idle talk: 
for 'partaking', as I said earlier, is nothing. (992*24-29) 


As 1 said earlier, this recapitulation (0Aws S£...) encompasses all that has been 
said from the beginning of chapter 9 on. In fact, the prospect that it opens is 
still larger than that, since it refers to the definition of philosophy as the knowl- 
edge of the causes, given in the first two chapters. One can only be struck by 
the gravity of the charge that Aristotle is bringing here against Plato and the 
Platonists: nothing less than the desertion of philosophy. 

The following lines recapitulate the successive moments of this accusation: 


+ they have forged a class of quite different substances (cf. 99018, developed 
in lines 990”8—991*8); 


*» they claim that the Forms are the substance of natural things, but they cannot 
explain plausibly how this can be the case (this is the criticism of the paradig- 
matism and of participation in lines 991?8—Pg, more or less mingled, admit- 
tedly, with the general discussion of the causality of Forms); 


35 C£. Physics y, 23192118. 
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» the types of causality that they ascribe to the Forms are inadequate. 


This criticism is developed in the next sections. The case of the moving cause 
is mentioned first here (at lines P25-26) without further argument, probably 
due to the fact that the moving cause is particularly characteristic of physical 
substances and that the inability of Platonic Forms to start a process of change is 
supposed to be self-evident, since they are supposed to be free from any kind of 
change whatever. I will try to show that section (xvi) concerns the final cause, 
while (xvii) and (xviii) deal with matter. The aim of section (xix) is less clear 
(on this see below p. 327). 


(xvi) The Forms cannot be final causes 


Now, the Forms have no connection with what the sciences show us to be the cause 
and through which every intelligence and every nature produce, or with this cause, 
which we say is one of the principles. Rather, mathematics has become <the whole 
of> philosophy for the Moderns, although they say that one has to study mathema- 
tical sciences for the sake of something else, SÓ (992*29-P1) 


This section contains two rather explicit allusions to Platos dialogues. The idea 
that mathematics must be practised, not for themselves, but as a “prelude” to a 
higher kind of knowledge,5” is central to Republic vn.5% The cause “through 
which every intelligence and every nature produce” evokes the Phaedo and 
Socrates” intellectual autobiography.39 So it seems at least plausible that the 
cause mentioned here is the final cause, although it is not designated by one of 
the usual Aristotelian phrases. The periphrase Ónep taig ¿moría Ópuev Ov 
aíriov (a 29-30) is somewhat obscure. The most natural interpretation is that 
this is something that provides a cause for the sciences, but, as many commenta- 
tors remarked,% the notion that the final cause explains the existence or the 
possibility of scientific knowledge is far from being obvious. And we have to 
take into account ópuev and Ov, which suggest that we are in a position to 


56 Branch B has “...for the sake of the other <parts of knowledge>”. 

57 The reading GAAwv xáptv (a) is to be preferred to twv GAAww xápiv (B), because tú GAAwv 
xáptv implies that mathematics are ancillary sciences, or an organon for any other branch of knowledge, 
while ¿AAwv xáptv fits better with the existence of one particular science (dialectic) beyond math- 
ematics. While in the $ version, the plural must mean several sciences, in a, it may refer to “something 
else” in general, i.e. another part of reality. 

38 Republic vi, $31d-532<. 

59 Phaedo, 97 bd. 

$0 Since Bonitz 1842, p. 123. 
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infer, from our experience of the sciences or from some sufficient evidence, that 
this is a cause, or rather the cause (the determiner can be taken from órtep). Both 
aspects are important here: that this is not an immediate piece of knowledge 
but has to be inferred, and that this inference is based on undisputable facts 
(ópiuev). The definition of science at the beginning of the Posterior Analytics 
includes the knowledge of the cause and the recognition that this is the cause.** 
The notion that a correct understanding of natural philosophy bears out the 
importance of the explanation through final causes is a well-known Aristotelian 
conception — displayed with some solemnity, for instance, in the prologue of 
the Parts of Animals. 

To match with this interpretation, and avoid being committed to the no- 
tion of a cause of the sciences, 1 ventured to construe taig Emothjars as an 
instrumental: “that which we see, by means of the sciences, to be the cause,”% 
Another possibility would be to choose the reading of Branch B, O tepi Tas 
emotíñuas óÓpúyuev dv dítiov, giving mepí + Acc. the meaning of “all over”, i.e. 
“on many occasions in our experience of the sciences.” 

The exact meaning of taúrns tís atrías v payev eivar ulav tv Apxóv is 
not immediately clear either. Ifwe take the two oúS€ to introduce two entirely 
distinct objects, the second one seems underdetermined, since it implies that 
there is more than one principle; besides, the identity of *we” is not specified. 
Therefore, I suppose that we have to connect this phrase with the former one 
(“what the sciences show us to be the cause”), taking the sentence, with its two 
od, to be equivalent to the negative form ofa sentence with an epexegetical 
kaí: the Forms have nothing to do with A, and especially with that particular 
sort of A that is B.Then the difference between A and B is clear: while A refers 
to final causes in general, B is the principle which has the nature of a final cause; 
1.e. the Good (i£'we* means we, at the Academy”), or the Prime Mover (if *we' 
is more specifically Aristotle himself). Both interpretations of the first person 
plural are acceptable, but the first one makes the objection more interesting. For 
there is more force in detecting a sel£contradiction than in stating that Plato or 
Speusippus ignored a typical Aristotelian tenet. Is it possible to claim that there 
is no link between the Platonic forms and the One-itself or the Good-itself? 
Aristotle would admit that they have a strong connection with the one, but not 
with the good, because the Platonists do not explain why the one is supposed 


61 Posterior Analytics 12, 

62 Parts of Animalsl 1, 640*13-641* 17 

63 Alternatively, we could keep the dative with its original value, but interpret “being a cause for the 
sciences”, not as a cause explaining che existence or constitution of the sciences, but as “furnishing the 
sciences what they reed, or what they seek after, 1.e. a correct mode of explanation” 
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to be good per se. In fact, this section echoes a criticism which Aristotle raised 
against Plato in chapter 7: “those who speak of the One or of Being say that 
this kind of nature is the cause of reality; however they do not say that reality 
exists or ls generated for the sake of that, so that in a way they say and they do 
not say that the good is the cause. For they do not say that in an unqualified way, 
but accidentally% Aristotle is often blamed for that reproach.5 How can one 
be so absurdly unfair as to deny that Plato did recognize the final causes, and set 
the good as the highest principle of his philosophy? And what does Aristotle 
mean when he says that the good is a cause only “accidentally”? 

In our passage, he clearly acknowledges that the Platonists say that the good 
is “one of the principles.” He does not claim that they have ignored the good 
or that they did not say explicitly that it is a principle. Actually, the difficulty 
lies in the fact that the Forms have no real connection (oúdev árrrera1) with 
the good, probably because they are conceived only in a mathematical manner, 
i.e. as formal structures that can be analyzed into elements: that is why be adds 
the satirical remark about the modern philosophers who replaced philosophy 
by mathematics, which they treat as an end in itself. Actually, Aristotle himself 
does not consider that forms (I mean his own “forms” without a capital) must be 
apart from the good: on the contrary, the identity between the formal and the 
final causes is a central Aristotelian thesis. 7 But since Plato considers that they 
are entirely immutable, his Forms are unable to explain change and generation. 


(xvii-a) Their material principle is conceived 
in a too 'mathematical” manner 


One might think that the underlying substance which plays the role of matter is 
rather mathematical, and that it is a predicate and a difference of the substance and of 
the matter rather than a matter: for instance <they say it is> the great and the small, 
just as natural philosophers too speak of the rare and the compact, saying that these 
differences are the first differences of the underlying stuff: for these are a kind of 
excess and deficiency. (9921-75) 


This objection is narrowly linked with the previous one, since it points to the 
same kind of error: just as they should not have considered the Forms in such a 
mathematical manner, they are wrong to describe their “underlying substance” 


$4 A7,988P11—16. 

65 See for instance Ross's commentary, vol. 1, p. 179. 

5 On (mathematical) forms and the good, see B 2, 9960221. 
67 Physics 1 7, 198*25-26. 
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in mathematical terms, i.e. as “great-and-small”, and so on. Aristotle's argument 
is easy to grasp: great and small are predicates, in fact they presuppose the exist- 
ence of another underlying reality, so that they are not sufficient to explain the 
constitution of a self-existing ousia.%$ 


(xvii-b) Difculties about the status of change 


And as to change, if change consists in these things, then clearly the Forms will 
change; and if it does not, where does it come from? For <if one cannot explain 
change> the whole inquiry into nature is ruined. (99279) 


Here too there is some continuity with the previous objection (Ross considers 
them as one objection, and he may be right), as can be seen from the transition 
(mepí te...) and from the fact that tadra at line 7 refers, like the one at line 8, to 
the great and the small, or to any other form of the pair “excess and deficiency”: 
just as the great and small is interpreted by Aristotle as a material principle, it 1 
also supposed to provide an explanation of change and motion.% 

On the basis of this assumption, he builds a refutative dilemma as follows: ei- 
ther the great-and-small is the same thing as change, or it is not. Ifit is identical 
with change, then the Forms — since they are generated out of the great-and- 
small — will partake of motion, and thus will not be eternal. If it is not, then, 
where does change come from? For — it should be added — the Platonists ap- 
pear to have assumed the great-and-small in order to explain change, and more 
generally anyone who wants to explain the structure and order of reality must 
be able to account for change. 


(xvii) What does it mean that “all things 
are one”? 


And what seems easy — namely, to show that all things are one —, that does not result. 
For through ecthesis it does not result that all are one, but that there is some “one- 
itself”, if one grants them all <their postulates>, and not even that, if one does not 
grant that the universal is a genus — which is impossible for some objects. (9929-13) 


68 The same objection is systematically developed in N 1, with much detail and doxographical in- 
formation. A particularly close parallel is 1088*15-21. 
69 Cf. Physics 1 9. 
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This objection has the form of a refutation through invalidation of an infer- 
ence brought forth by the opponent.The exact nature of the inferential scheme 
implemented here (the so-called Ex9eor5) is not fully clear, but 1 will return to 
that point a little later. First we have to clear the meaning of the clause Óri Ev 
ÁTTAvTA. 

The most natural way to read it is to understand that it means that “all 
things”, absolutely everything, “are one.” Then the rest of the argument would 
read smoothly: “for through ecthesis it does not result that all things are one, but 
that there is a one-itself, if one grants them all <their postulates>, and not even 
that, if one does not grant that the universal is a genus — which is impossible 
for some objects.” The difficulties begin when one tries to make philosophical 
sense of that. Let us leave aside the fact that the extremely paradoxical thesis “all 
things are one” would be thought to be easy to establish: after all, it might be 
one of those naive tours de force that Socrates laughs at in the Philebus.7" But 1£ 
Aristotle thinks he wins a point against the Platonists by showing that they did 
not prove that all things are one, this implies that this proposition should play an 
important role in their doctrine. Now it is difficult to see which role and why. 

(a) One could think of the assumption of a universal genus of being”, but 
then it would only have the (relatively weak) kind of unity of a genus. 

(b) Another way of integrating this interpretation in a larger context would 
be to link it with the discussions of N 2, where the thesis “all things are one” 
plays the role ofan unwelcome consequence that one must find how to avoid: 
“they thought that all things would become one thing, being-itself, unless one 
would be able to solve or to disobey Parmenides” dictum: you will never force 
what-is-not to be, but that it is necessary to demonstrate that not-being is”, and 
so on.” Thus to prove that “all things <are> one”, although this is obviously 
not a Platonic thesis, could be one essential step towards the demonstration that 
there exists a principle such as the great-and-small. That would be in continuity 
with the previous arguments, which also bear on this principle. 

(c) Another solution would be to suppose that the phrases Ev árravra, mávra 
ev, adró ti Ev do not stand for “absolutely all things”, but for “all the things 
of a certain class.” The text would then mean: “what seems easy — namely, to 
show that all <Xs> are one —, that does not result. For through ecthesis it does 
not result that all are one, but that there is some one “X-itself”, and so on. 
The “easy task” would be to show that wherever there is a common name for a 
multiplicity of objects, these objects are one in a sense, insofar as they partake of 


79 Philebus 15 d—e. 
71 Na, 1089%2-<S. 
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some common nature. This procedure is very common in Plato dialogues, and 
this seems to be what Aristotle (probably following an Academic use) calls “the 
One over Many” argument (ro Ev eri toAAkóv), or ecthesis.7? 

There are at least two different uses of £kdeo1s in the Aristotelian corpus.?3 
One of them refers to a move sometimes used in syllogistic demonstrations, 
which consists of extracting a determined part of a class and to treat it as a new 
distinct term, which will be able to play the role of a subject of universal propo- 
sitions. The other one appears in Platonic contexts”, and refers to the procedure 
E have just described. Ecthesis in that sense is not a deductive process; in fact 
it looks rather like Aristotelian induction. But the crucial difference between 
the Platonic argument through ecthesis and the process described by Aristotle, 
is that ecthesis is supposed to provide a proof for the existence of the common 
term and for the fact that it subsumes the “many terms” out of which it has been 
extracted. According to Aristotle, it seems that the Platonists assumed that this 
scheme always works, on the one condition that the common term be used in a 
non-equivocal way. But he would object that there is a second condition for the 
subsumption: it results only in the case of substances: “let us assume that there 
exists only white things and that white means one and the same thing. Never- 
theless white things will be many and not one. For what is white will not be 
one by continuity, nor in its account” (i.e. it will still be possible and necessary 
to distinguish white swans, white snow, white milk, and so on): “so it is neces- 
sary to assume not only that being means one and the same thing, whatever the 
subject of which it is predicated”, but that it means just what is being and just 
what is one (Onep Ev kai Orrep Óv)”.7* This argument from Physics 1 is levelled at 
Parmenides, not at the Platonists. But actually one may well suspect that in such 
contexts Parmenides' does not mean the man Parmenides, nor the text and 
arguments of his Poem, but some reconstruction, elaborated in the Academy, of 
(some of) the paradoxes from the first part of the Poem. Anyhow, it may help to 
understand the brief sentence of our passage: od ytyverar mávra Ev 4AN adró 


72 The “One over Many” argument has been just mentioned at the beginning of the chapter as one 
of the standard Platonic proof of the existence of Forms, at 99o”13-14. 

73 A third technical use of Exmdevar, kdeor in ancient Greek is the “exposition” used in geo- 
metrical treatises. lt consists in rephrasing the theorem that is to be demonstrated with reference to a 
particular figure, on which the construction and the reasoning will be performed. Although it was used 
to describe a standard Euclidean procedure, it is not to be found in the Elements, and owes its success 
to Proclus? commentary on Euclides. The word itself is not used by Aristotle in this sense, but he is well 
aware of the process. 

74 Physics 1 3, 186%25—34.The context is a refutation of Parmenides' paradoxes; but at the end of the 
chapter, Aristotle mentions some unnamed philosophers, who “to the argument that all things would be 
one, if being means one thing, <conceded> that not-being is” 
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ti Ev. Besides, it would be effective against the Platonic argument in both in- 
terpretations (i.e. against “all Xs are one” as well as against “all things are one”). 

It is not easy to decide between these two interpretations. In favour of “all 
things are one”, one may say that this is the most natural reading and that it 
echoes nicely the discussions in N2 and Physics 1. In favour of “all Xs”, that it 
fits better in with toúto $' Ev ¿viois áSúvatov”? and with the phrase “what 
seems to be easy?” Moreover, that would complete the list of the four Aristote- 
lian causes, if I was right to find the moving cause at lines 992*%25-26, the final 
cause in section (xvi), and the material cause in (xvii-a) and (xvii-b). But 
maybe it is not necessary to find all of the four causes in this passage. Especially, 
one might argue that it would be too violent of Aristotle to deny that the 
Forms could provide even a formal explanation for natural things. 


(xix) What are the principles of the 
geometrical kinds? 


And there is no explanation of the lengths, surfaces and volumes that 'come after the 
numbers”: neither of how they exist or will exist, nor of whether they have some 
potentiality.?ó For these objects cannot be Forms (since they are not numbers), nor 
“intermediate” objects (for those are mathematical objects), nor the perishable things, 
but, again, this is obviously a fourth domain of reality. (992*13-18) 


The objection in this section is very akin to those in sections (x) and (xiv—b), 
because it refers to a category of non-sensible objects which are not the Forms 
of natural sensible objects. The genus which is at stake here, tá pera tods áprd- 
pode uñxn te kai értimmeda kai otépea, are geometrical objects which seem to 
be prior, since they “follow [sc. immediately] the numbers” and are not math- 
ematical objects (b 16-17). The diffículty is that the existence of such entities 
complicates the ontological system, and it is not easy to conceive what their 
principles are. 

Perhaps the position of this objection at this place will call for an explana- 
tion. It seems to be apart from the previous ones (i.e. those from the beginning 
of the recapitulation at 99124 on), which bear exclusively or mainly on the 
question of the causality of the forms. It may also be the case that it completes 


75 This argument is not necessarily decisive, since the thesis that “for some objects, the universal cannot 
be a genus” can be an objection to the general premise that “any non-equivocal universal indicates a 
genus”, even if this premise is used to ascertain that there is a genus of whatever is, or of whatever is one. 

76 This is as text, also presupposed by the Arabic translation and the Vetustissima. B has: “... nor of 
which potentiality [or: “capacity”] they have.” 
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the recapitulation, since the previous series of objections ended with some re- 
marks about geometrical entities. 


(xx) The many senses of “being” 


In general, to look for the elements of beings without making distinctions, while 
they are said <to “be”> in many different ways,?7 is <to look for something that is> 
impossible to find — the more so if one inquires as they do, which elements beings 
are made out of. For out of what does acting-on, or being-acted-on, or the straight, 
come? It seems pretty impossible to grasp that, but, if ever it is possible, this would be 
only for the elements of substances. Thus looking for the elements of all beings, or 
believing that one has found them, is not true. (992P18-24) 


The óAos that introduces this section is probably different in meaning from 
the óAws at line 992%24. While that one was clearly meant to gather all that 
had been said earlier, this one indicates rather a broadening of the perspective, 
through questions that bear on the possibility ofa universal science. lt seems to 
me that this line of inquiry goes throughout this last part of the chapter. 

The first objection is a well-known one. Aristotle recalls that *being' is said 
in many senses, and that one has to make some distinctions in order to reach 
a scientific knowledge of beings. That does not necessarily imply that there 
cannot be one science of all beings, but that means that such a science, if it 
exists, should not treat being' as a uniform realm of reality: the beings are situ- 
ated in various positions in respect to one another, and the first important task 
of ontology is to map out these relations (this is the object of the theory of 
categories). 

This objection is given a specific form in the case of an inquiry into the 
elements of things: the analysis of something into elements cannot be carried 
through in a satisfactory way except in the case of substances. This claim is 
not argued for, but only illustrated with some effective counterexamples: what 
sort of things could the elements of processes (“acting', being acted on”) or of 
qualitative determinations (such as “straight”)? The underlying premise is most 
probably that only a self-subsistent object can have elements, that is, immanent 
components. This objection joins together two of the main criticisms that Ar- 
istotle addressed to Plato: first, he did not have a correct notion of what was 
or was not a substance, and second, insofar as he conceived his first principles 
as “first elements”, he could not go very far beyond a relatively rudimentary 
ontology. 


77 Branch $ has: um Srekóvras ra moAaxos Aeyópieva (instead of the absolute participle moAkaxús 
Aeyouévov), but the meaning is essentially the same. 
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(xxi) The aporia about the knowledge of first 
principles 


The last four arguments bear on the possibility of a universal science, a pro- 
ject that Aristotle considered a distinctive feature of Plato's philosophical pro- 
gramme (very plausibly, to judge from Republic vi) and from which he was 
careful to distance himself£.7$ Now, this looks like a way of overreaching the 
aim, since Aristotle's original concern in Book A was the question of the kinds 
of causes, not that of the systematic architecture of science or the sciences. 
Nevertheless, there is still a link with the more general question about first 
principles, since Plato's project rests on the notion of elements, 1.e. on the con- 
ception of Form as an entity that can be analyzed into its elementary parts and 
reconstructed, and perhaps constructed a priori from such simple constituents. 
Book A actually considers two ways of being a principle (arche): either as a (first) 
cause, or as an element. 

These arguments appear to come back to the same themes that Aristotle 
developed in the ouveríure of chapters 1 and 2: the relation between science 
and sensation, and the universal character of wisdom. They also prefigure the 
“dispensatory” character of Aristotle's science of being, that is, a science of being 
qua being rather than a universal science of everything that there is. 


How might one even come to know the elements of all things? Clearly, it impos- 
sible to be already in a state in which one has an acquaintance of anything prior 
<to that>. For, just as a person who learns geometry may have some pre-existing 
knowledge of some other things, but does not know in advance any of the things of 
which geometry is the science, i.e. on which he is supposed to learn something, and 
likewise for the other sciences, so that if there is a science of all things, such as some 
people claim there is, then the person <who would learn it> should begin without 
any acquaintance with anything whatever. However, every learning is acquired by 
means of things that are already known to us (either all of them or some of then), i.e. 
through demonstrations or through definitions (for you must know beforehand the 
terms out of which the definition is made, and you must be acquainted with them) — 
and similarly in the case of knowledge through induction. On the other hand, even if 
it were the case that such a knowledge be naturally present in us, one wonders how 
we could possess the most important of all kinds of knowledge without being aware 
of it. (992%24-993*2) 


This is another well-known objection, since this is the question which is dis- 
cussed in the last chapter of the Posterior Analytics. Here, it receives the standard 


78 See for instance Posterior Analytics 1, chapter 32. 
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form of an Aristotelian aporia,?7? in which two alternative propositions are dis- 
cussed separately: the second one is a variant of Plato's doctrine of reminis- 
cence (we have a pre-existent knowledge of some things, which enables us to 
acquire a demonstrative knowledge of anything). The first one is not so clearly 
stated; in fact the best way to account for what we read in the text is to express 
it under the form of a dilemma: either we have already some reflexive and 
definite knowledge of some objects, and then the demonstrative knowledge 
that we will develop on the basis of such knowledge will not be a universal 
science; or we have no such knowledge, and then we will not be able to learn 
anything whatever. This dilemma is a variant of Meno's paradox, so that the 
aporia explores an alternative between Meno dilemma and its standard Pla- 
tonic answer, l.e. the theory of remniniscence. The terms of the aporia are nearly 
the same in the Posterior Analytics. One difference is that the Posterior Analytics 
does not dwell on the question, whether the science under consideration will 
be universal or not. The question is given a more general form, namely: “how 
can scientific knowledge begin”? But the objection to the reminiscence theory 
is the same in both texts: how could we possess an actual knowledge without 
even noticing it? 

Another difference, of course, is that the Posterior Analytics sets out an alter- 
native solution instead of the reminiscence doctrine. This solution mobilizes a 
general theory of the development of knowledge which is very close to what 
we have read in the first chapter of Book A (from perception to universal sci- 
ence through memory, language and experience),% and rests ultimately on 
sense-perception.?*! 

The specific mention of definition at lines 9923133 suggests that some 
people (probably members of the Academy) may have tried to escape Meno's 
dilemma, or Aristotle's version of Meno's dilemma, by making a distinction 
between knowledge by demonstrations, which must presuppose some pre-ex- 
isting knowledge, and knowledge through definitions, that one could conceive 
as a form of intuitive grasp of the essence of an object. Then Aristotle's answer 
would be that in the case of definitions, one must at least possess some degree 
of comprehension of the language in which the definition is expressed, which 
in turn implies some knowledge of the objects to which the words refer, were 
it only the ability to recognize these objects (cf. 99223233: mpoeiSevar kal 
sival yvO pia). 


79 C£.GAMA pryy at line 33. 
30 A1,980%7-981*1. 
3t For sense-perception as an alternative to reminiscence, see Posterior Analytics, 9933-35. 
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(xx11) How can one make sure that the 
elements of reality are such and such? 


How could one come to know of what <elements the beings> are made, and how 
could one be certain of that? There is some difficulty with that too: for somebody 
might dispute about that, just as it is the case with some combinations of sounds. For 
some people hold that ZA is made of S, D and A,%? while others say that it is a quite 
distinct sound and none of those we know. (993*2-—7) 


This passage has a celebrity of its own, for it provides an interesting testimony 
on the evolution of the pronunciation of the consonant Y by the time of Aris- 
totle.3 With this example, I suppose he is raising the question of how one will 
be able to determine the ultimate elements of something. Aristotle stresses the 
fact that the notion of “element”, on which the methods of analysis rest, has itself 
something intuitive — intuitive, but not necessarily sensible. The fact that the 
example here is an example of audition, does not imply that Aristotle thought 
that the inquiry into the elements was always a matter of sense-perception. 

So how can one make sure that one has actually grasped, in an adequate 
way, the ultimate elements that one is looking for? And if there are conflicting 
opinions on that question, as there are for the pronunciation of letters, who is to 
arbitrate, and on the basis of what criteria? The suggestion is that the so-called 
“elements” do not provide a firm basis for scientific knowledge, maybe because 
they are not entirely real. 


82 All extant Greek manuscripts and the Vetustissima have: “... that opa is made of o, y and a.” But 
the reading Za, proposed by Bonitz after Alexander's testimony (132, 16 133, 4 Hayduck) is warranted by 
the Arabic translator who wisely chose to gloss over the example instead of trying to translate it: “the 
sixth letter of the Greek alphabet, which is zay and has this form” — and at that place the Leiden manus- 
cript bears the awkward but unmistakable drawing ofa Greek ( (see the fac-simile in Bouyges, p. 158,1. 3). 

83 Te was pronounced /zd/ before the fourth century ac, and evolved later to /2/, as is shown by 
the name of the Persian god Ahura Mazda, which was transliterated as '(poyásns by Plato, and as '(2po- 
jóúcÓns in later authors (this is exactly the alternative mentioned by Aristotle). The fact that our Greek 
manuscripts have oya instead of ía attests that at some time in late Antiquity or in the early Middle Ages, 
even the memory of that change had been lost: so the editors tried to find an example which could be 
adequate to what they (rightly) fele to be the philosophical meaning of the objection, and they chose 
/oja, probably because the sigma it contains could be pronounced as voiced or voiceless according to 
the persons or places. 
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(xxiii) Could intellectual knowledge precede 
sense-perception? 


As to things which are objects of perception, how could someone come to know 
them without having a perceptive experience of them? However, that would be a 
necessary consequence, if it is true that these thingsó are the elements out of which 
all <beings are made>, just as the complex sounds are made out of the relevant 
phonermnes. (993*7—10) 


If all things have the same constitutive parts, if those are in a finite number 
and are intelligible, then one could get an adequate knowledge of something 
that is sensible, without ever having had any sensible experience of it. This is 
the oldest known form of the “blind man problem”, proposed by Locke after 
William Molyneux.? Aristotle's answer is undoubtedly that this supposition 
is absurd, for “if some sensation is missing, necessarily some science will be 
missing too.*$6 

It is particularly striking that the inquiry of Metaphysics A, which had begun 
by a praise of wisdom as opposed to perception and empirical knowledge, and 
later on enhanced the turn made by philosophy, under the influence of Plato, 
in the direction of non-sensible structures and explanations, should end up 
reminding us of the inescapable bounds of sense. 


Appendix 1 
General plan of Ag 
Objections against the thesis of the existence of Forms 
(i) The Forms uselessly duplicate the real objects (990*34P8) 


(ii-iv) The arguments that we use to prove that there are Forms 
are not conclusive, or imply some unwelcome conclusions (990-8—991*8) 


Objections against the thesis that the Forms are causes 


(v) They are neither causes of motion and change (991*11) 
neither do they contribute to the scientific knowledge of 
sensible things (991*12—13)or to their being (991*13-20) 


3% Reading tadra as in the Greek manuscripts and the Arabic translation. Editors generally follow 
a reading that seems to be presupposed by Alexander (p. 133-134 Hayduck): tadra, which would mean: 
“...1fit is true that the same fhings are the elernents of which all beings are made.” The meaning is much 
the same in both versions, since it rests on trávrwv (“these are the elements of alí things”) more than 
on tabra/tadrá. 

$5 Locke, Essay, 11, ix, $6. 

86 Posterior Analytics 1 18, 8138, 
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(vi-vii) They are not “models” 
(viiixiii) If the Forms are numbers, how can they be causes? 


(viii) attempts at an explanation by means of numbers make ap- 
pear the existence of material components, which cannot 
be reduced to them 


(ix-xiti) how (¡.e. of what kind of units) would such numbers be 
constituted? 


(x-xii) digression on some particular difhculties 


Objections about the geometrical analysis of forms 


(xiv-a) how should we conceive the integration of the geo- 
metrical dimensions ? 


(xiv-b) the special problem of the points 
Recapitulation 


(xv) General recapitulation: the Forms are not suitable for 
causal explanation (in none of the 4 causal patterns): 
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(991*20g) 


(991P9—1) 


(991P21—992*10) 


(991*27-992*2) 


(992* 10-19) 


(992*19-24) 


(9922429) 


— we have left off efficient causation [contained in (xv), 992*25-26] 


— and we are unable to explain how Forms could 


be the ovcíar of sensible objects [contained in (xv), 992*27-29] 


(xvi) the Forms have nothing to do with final causality 


(992%291) 


(xvii-4) their “material principle is conceived in a too mathematical manner (992917) 


(xvii-b) a development about the material principle: is it, or is it 
not, the same thing as change? 


(xvii). the thesis that “all things would be one” cannot be demonstrated 


(xix) The Forms that would correspond to geometrical ob- 
jects have no clear ontological position. 


Objections against the possibility of an universal science 
based on a systematic construction of reality from abso- 
lutely simple “elements” 


(xx) The notion of an analysis into elements does not make 
sense for categories other than substance 


Godi-xxii) Such elements could not be learnt: 


(xxi) dilemma: the Meno paradox vs. the implausible thesis of 
reminiscence 


(xxi) by which criteria could we recognize these alleged “elements” ? 


(xxiii) We could know sensible facts a priort, which is absurd 


(9927-9) 


(992P9-13) 


(992?13-18) 


(992? 18-24). 


(992P27-993*2) 
(993*2-—7) 


(993*7-—10) 
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Appendix IH 
Parallel places for some arguments of the second part of 
Metaphysics Ag 


(viii): Ns, 10922823; Nó6 

(ix): M.6—77, 1080*12-1082*15 

(0): N 3, 1090?32—1091?5 

(xi): M7, 10832326; M3, 10842332 

(xii): M7, 1082*15-26 (see also Z 13, 1030%13-14; H 3, 1044*2-9; Aso, 107323237) 
(xiii): M3, 1084P3-25 


(xiv-4): Mo, 1085*7 —. 
(xiv-b): Mo, 108592734 
(xv): 

(xvi). 

(xvii-a); — N1,1088*%15-21 
(xvii-b):  — 

(xviil); N2, 1089 2-15 

(aaa): 

(xx): 

Gai): Posterior Analytics 11 19 
(xxi): - 

(xiii): Posterior Analytics 1 18 
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Conclusion — and Retrospect 


Metaphysics A10 


JOHN M. COOPER 


In this final Chapter I combine a presentation and discussion of the last chapter 
of Metaphysics A, with a second task: a retrospective look at the direction and 
progress of Aristotle's work in the body of this Book. In chapter 10, Aristotle 
himself is looking back upon the progress of his critical discussion of his pre- 
decessors” efforts in searching for the first principles of being. But he also looks 
ahead, in the last 3 lines, to what is to follow in his own larger treatise. So 
Aristotle too undertakes two tasks. In the last lines, as 1 will argue, he links A 
both to the immediately following book B, with its puzzles about being and 
about how to conceive being's first principles, and to the positive development, 
beginning in book 1”, of his own further work in metaphysics, in establishing 
his own answer to the first and main question that philosophy (1.e. pi1o-cogpía 
— the pursuit of cogía, or theoretical wisdom) must address. "This is the ques- 
tion, broached in A 1-2: What are the first principles and highest causes of óvra 
(beings) as such, 1.e. what are the ultimate, and totally comprehensive, causes or 
principles for the being (of any and all things) that do have being in any way? 


A to: Issues of Text and Interpretation 


(1) First, I want to focus on the first sentence of the chapter. Understanding 
it requires careful attention to its details, Here is a translation, incorporating 
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in square brackets my own understanding, which 1 then go on to explain and 
argue for. In translation, Í split it into two sentences. 


So, then, that all [these people]* seem to look for the causes discussed in the Physics? 
and we would not have (sc. in considering these people's views] any at all to mention 
apart from these — that is clear [from what we have just been saying, in chs. 8-9, but] 
also from what we said previously.3 But they look for these [causes] in a dim way,* 
and all of them have in some way been spoken about previously but in another way 
not at all. (993*11—15) 


Two principal points need to be noted here. 

(a) First, as to what is intended by trávres (“all these people,” lit. simply “al!”) 
in a12. Ross in his translation takes this to mean “all men”.5 But that cannot be 
right, in view of the continuation of the sentence, still with mávres as subject. 
There Aristotle remarks on the way that the people he is talking about have 
looked for causes — in a dim way. He goes on (993*15-25; see below sect. 2) to 
expand upon that dimness by referring to “early philosophy,” with a discussion 
of Empedocles, a philosopher — one of those whose views on the causes of 


1 ¡,e.the people whose views on the causes of being are critically discussed in the immediately pre- 
ceding chs. 8 and 9. These chapters clearly form a single unit. Implicitly included as well are these same 
people together with others, as discussed in chs. 3-6: Aristotle's saying, “that is clear also ...” just below, 
993*13, makes this clear. See n. 3 below. 

2 Aristotle's Greek here, Ev toig puorxois (év tos mepi púsews at ch. 3, 98333, is an equivalent 
variant) indicates a reference either to his writings on nature in general (i.e. De Cuelo, De Gen. et Corr, 
and Meteorologíca as well as Physics), or to the Physics in particular, or just to its first four books (see Ross 
1936, 1-4). These various possibilities do not affect any important issue of interpretation in ch. ro; 1 
translate in terms of the intermediate option for simplicity's sake. Aristotle's fourfold account of causes 
is offered as a theory of causation in general in Phys. 11, 3, and defended in application to the study of 
nature in particular in Phys. 11, 3-8. 

3] take the ref. here to be the whole of Aristotle's discussion in chs. 3-6 in expounding the views of 
his predecessors on the causes of being. See my comments below, 3379 

4 Here and at 988*23, where the word appears again in this same context (see my discussion in 
sect. 2 below), 1 prefer “dimly” to translators “obscurely,”“vaguely;” or “indistincdy” for duvdpis. This 
better captures both sides of what I think Aristorle has in mind: both dimness in thinking (that is, in the 
way, as here, the predecessors are said to “look for” causes), and dimness, i.e. opacity, in what they say. 
We should take into account also the occurrence of áuuvópús at 985*13, with its metaphor from boxing. 
Aristotle says there that in speaking (even) of material and moving causes, the early philosophers did so 
ápuópos, and that in fact they seemed like people who do not know what they are saying, since despite 
mentioning these causes they didn't really make any use of them (that is, they did not use them in their 
theories properly as causes, with some understanding of what it means to be a cause). This anticipates 
what Aristotle says in chapter 10 about these philosophers (see my discussion in sect. 2), and the meta- 
phor of boxing fits well with the idea of dimness both in thinking and in expression. The boxers Aris- 
totle compares early philosophers with are unorganized and unsystematic in their application of blows, 
and so their fighting is both a confused and an unclear undertaking. 

5 W.D. Ross 1928”, 1908. In the Analysis preceding his commentary on the chapter, Ross 1924, 1970, 
i 213, speaks instead of'“all earlier thinkers,” more nearly correctly, as 1 think. 
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being he has been discussing in chapters 3-9. All men have not looked for (i.e. 
investigated: Gntelv, a12) causes of anything, much less anything so recondite 
and theoretical as causes of the being of the things that have being. Aristotle 
may of course hold that whenever anyone has ever talked about causes (of 
whatever it might be), even informally — as of course everyone has done — they 
have understood what they were talking about in terms graspable through the 
Aristotelian theory of four types of causes. But that is plainly not what Aristotle 
is saying here. In the preceding he has made no claims at all about ordinary 
people and their ideas about causation. He is talking here about people who 
have investigated causes, and, more particularly, about people who have investi- 
gated causes of the being of whatever has being.These are philosophers, begin- 
ning, on Aristotle's account, at the very beginning of philosophy, in Milesia.S 
(b) My gloss, understanding távteg primarily as referring in particular to 
the philosophers discussed in the immediately preceding two chapters, takes 
account of a detail in the text: the addition of the kai (“also,” lit. “and”) in a13. 
This seems best taken not as meaning merely “in fact,” just adding emphasis 
(as xaí can often be understood),” but as saying that it is clear also from what 
Aristotle has said “previously” that his predecessors have not proposed anything 
as a cause of being outside Aristotle's own fourfold rubric of causes. Hence, Ar- 
istotle implies, there are two sources for this now being clear. What are these two 
sources? There seem to be just two acceptable ways of taking the “previous” 
source (there is apparently no specific remark earlier in the book that Aristotle 
can be referring to, as something said “previously”). Either “previously” means 
the whole discussion in chapters 8 and 9 (i.e. what has been said immediately 
previously). Or it might refer to some discussion or discussions prior to 8—9, 
that is, prior to what immediately precedes. Presumably, this would have to be 
the whole of chapters 3-6 (there seems not to be any appropriate shorter stretch 
within that compass). (Chapters 1-2 are preliminary to discussion of causes, and 


% One consequence of the foregoing analysis is worth making explicit, since it goes against what 
may seem to be an often unspoken assumption of readers: Aristotle is not claiming here or anywhere in 
A that it was already obvious (“previous” to any one's investigation into causes) that everyone who seeks 
causes (of whatever it might be), perhaps in an ordinary-life sort of way, has sought them according to his 
fourfold rubric. He speaks in Metaph. A only of causes of being, and he makes his claim about the compre- 
hensiveness of his fourfold classification only for causes of being, and only after a careful historical study 
of the ideas of those who have launched investigations into those causes. Here 1 second what Stephen 
Menn (pp. 21618) says in discussing a similar issue in chapter 7, at 988>18—19. 

7 There seems no reason why Aristotle would think any added emphasis justified here. Also, if kaí 
is taken that way Aristotle will simply be ignoring the distinction in “what precedes“ between the two 
phases (chapters 3-6, with chapter 7 as resumptive and transitional to the second phase in chapters 
8-9). Since he has already marked off the two phases so clearly at the end of chap. 7, 988P20-21 (see my 
comments in n. 8, below) it seems much better to suppose that he is now, in this retrospective remark, 
keeping in mind and drawing upon that distinction. 
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7 is a sort of retrospect on chapters 3-6.) And, of course, whichever of these two 
sections is the “what we said previously” source, the other will have to be the 
remaining, less distinctly indicated place where 1t has become clear that none of 
the predecessors proposed a new, non-Aristotelian kind of cause. 

In considering these two options, we should be aware and keep in mind 
how Aristotle himself, at 988”20-21 in ch. 7, distinguishes and characterizes 
the work done in those two sections. In chapters 8—g, Aristotle presents and 
discusses various árropia: (“puzzles” or “difficulties”) that arise for those whose 
views he first expounded successively in chapters 3-6, given what (as he re- 
ported there) they say and how they say it.* These chapters are aimed at ex- 
posing various of their “errors” (cf. 98824), in such a way as to assist his own 
later work, in the subsequent books of the Metaphysics, in attempting to grasp 
the causes and principles of being, as such (see below, sect. 3). In chapters 3-6, 
by contrast, he presents, or claims to present (however critically), these people's 
actual views about causes and principles. Chapters 3-6 are exposition; chapters 
89 are criticism via árropían. 

Which of these two sections, then, contains the “previous” discussion in 
which it has become clear that his predecessors (in metaphysical theory) did 
not invoke any other cause of being beyond the four his own theory of causes 
recognizes? Let us consider the first option first. It is quite awkward, 1 think, 
to suppose “previously” means in chapters 8 and 9. Ifit does, what then is the 
obscurely indicated other way this same thing has been shown — the way that 
this one is in addition to? To find the answer, readers will have to recall for 
themselves, unprompted, that in chapters 3-6 (as in fact Aristotle has inferred 
explicitly in chapter 7, at 988*20—23) this has been made clear through the 
survey of his predecessors' views. That requires the reader to carry over, entirely 
implicitly, the results claimed in chapter 7, two chapters back, to follow from 
that earlier exposition. Furthermore, on this proposal, “previously” is taken to 
mean just now, that is, in what immediately precedes: but if Aristotle had meant 


3 The last sentence of ch. 7, at 988b20-21, makes it explicit that what is to follow, i.e. chapters 8-9, 
will present and discuss “puzzles” or “difficulties” It also clearly implies that Aristotle sees these as arising 
on the basis of how “each of these” people (the ones whose views he has expounded in chapters 3-6) 
has spoken, together with how things actually stand (in his own opinion) as to first principles. Chapter 7 
begins (988* 17-20) by saying that in the preceding, i.e. in ch. 3-6, we have gone through in succinct 
and summary fashion those who have spoken about “first principles and the truth” (sc. about being) and 
how they have spoken about this. Thus, Aristotle is clear and explicit in ch. 7 that in 3-6 he sets out his 
predecessors' views (not uncritically, of course, and while liberally assisting the reader to see what he 
regards as implausibilities and errors of the predecessors), and that he only in 8-9 turns to the formal task 
of criticizing these views, by raising and developing certain puzzles that people holding those successive 
views face — and pointing out the errors in which they have become embroiled. 
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that, would he not more perspicuously have written not mpótepov (“previ- 
ously”) but vóv (“just now”)? 

It is much easier and, 1 think, accords better with the connective pEv odv 
(“So, then”) with which Aristotle begins the sentence, to understand “previ- 
ously” as 1 have proposed in my translation — following the second alternative. 
On this proposal, as is usual with this connective, Aristotle begins the sentence 
“So, then ...” with a reference back to what has immediately preceded, in his 
discussion of the ámopía: facing his predecessors. That discussion provides evi- 
dence for his claim here that they have not spoken of any cause of being except 
ones covered by his own fourfold schema.2 On this alternative, he makes that 
assertion, but adds, using the marker of “previously” as a prompt to the reader's 
memory, that evidence for it has already been provided in his earlier exposition 
of his predecessors” views, in chapters 3-6. 

On either alternative, Aristotle here draws to a conclusion his immediately 
preceding discussion of the áropiar his predecessors face. He does this, I have 
argued, by saying, by implication from his “also,” that that discussion confirms 
what he has already concluded from the earlier exposition of their views, and 
noted in chapter 7. Anyone who has looked for causes of being has proposed: 
causes that, if properly interpreted, fall into one or another of the four types 
of cause presented in the Physics as being involved in explanations in another 
but related realm — in the study of natural phenomena. That earlier conclusion 
has now been confirmed because, as we can see from the critical discussion 
in chapters 8-9 of their views via the árropíai to which those give rise, they 
have not attempted, and one could not with any plausibility attempt, to avoid 
any of these difficulties by appeal to any other mode of causation. T'his has 
an important consequence. We see at once that chapter 10 is by no means a 
repetition of chapter 7. It cannot rightly be thought, as Jaeger proposed, to be 
a later composition, meant by Aristotle to replace chapter 7 (in the same loca- 
tion) but placed here, pointlessly, at the end of the book, by a misunderstanding 
editor.'* Chapter 10 genuinely concludes the whole book (or rather, chapters 
3-9), including both the exposition ofthe predecessors' views and the criticism 
of them via the setting out of árroptar to which those views give rise. lt does 
not repeat what is said in chapter 7, which resumes and draws inferences only 
from the exposition of Aristotle's predecessors' views in chapters 3-6. Chapter 
IO resumes and draws inferences from both parts of Aristotle's treatment of his 
predecessors. 


2 On the other alternative, “So, then” does refer in part to what precedes immediately, but only as 
falling within a much wider context that includes as well ch. 7's retrospective report on 3-6. The nar- 
rower construal is preferable. 

10 W. Jaeger 1912, 14-21; cf. Ross 1970, 1924,i 21112. See also the next note. 
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(2) In the first sentence of chapter 10 (in the second sentence in my trans- 
lation) Aristotle claims that his predecessors looked for causes in a dim way,” 
and he amplifñies that: though in one way all his causes have been drawn upon 
by one or another of them in their investigations of being, in one way none 
of the Aristotelian four causes has been spoken of at all by his predecessors 
(a14—15). He follows up the charge of dimness — laid against all his predecessors 
— with what he must intend (note yáp, “for” at als) as a clarifying, context- 
providing further claim, made about, specifically, the early ones among them. 
Early philosophy? he says, on all subjects — and so, not only on causes of being 
— was like someone who lisps.'3 And he illustrates this “lisping” by the example 
of Empedocles.** I translate (993*15-25): 


For early philosophy is on all subjects like someone who* lisps, being youthful and 
in its beginnings,*? since even Empedocles says that bone is [i.e. has its being as bone] 


11 993*13, ápuSpús... elpnvral. Aristotle has used the same adverb for how his predecessors 
“touched on” (HMyyávovres) his four causes, but only mus, “in some way,” at ch. 7, 988*22-23. This 
tempted scholars, aud misled Jaeger, to count chapter 1o as a revision of 7, intended as a replacement 
for it. As noted above, n. 4, Aristotle has used this adverb a second time already, at 985*13 in ch. 4, con- 
trasting speaking “dimly” with speaking “outright,” vapús. See below in ch. 10, 993*%23-4 the parallel 
claim about Empedocles that he did not say “outright” that bone, flesh etc. “have being” on account of 
the ratio among the elements making them up. 

R Offcially, then, Plato and other thinkers nearer to Aristotle's own time are not included in the 
rather pejorative, not to say condescending, charge that Aristotle alleges here, of being “lispers” in their 
thinking and writing. This exclusion might seem to be only pro forma, though 1 will suggest that it is 
not, Of all his predecessors Aristotle has said that in one way none of them have mentioned any of his 
four causes in cheir discussions of being. So that applies as much to Plato and to Aristotle's contempo- 
raries in the Academy as it does to Empedocles or Parmenides or Anaximenes. Aristotle's account in 
what follows of Empedocles' “lisping” contains his only explication of the way in which no predecessor 
has mentioned any of the four causes — and, correlatively, of the dimness of all the predecessors' way of 
looking for causes of being. So Aristotle does not explain how Plato's dimness differs in any significant 
way from Empedocles”. In my main text below 1 offer an account of what this difference might amount 
to: “lisping” implies “dimness” but not vice versa. 

13 This is the usual translation of the Greek verb yeAMioyaz in this passage (and at 985*5). But in 
fact, the verb refers to the general failure of children to articulate their words well, not to lisping in 
particular. The main force of the analogy is to indicate a lack of articulation in the early philosophers” 
thoughts: as 1 explain below in my main text, they fumble and stumble and don't seem to understand 
what they seem to mean, or to follow through on it. 1 retain the usual translation, despite its possibly 
misleading character, simply because 1 cannot think of a single English verb that indicates the general 
inarticulation of a child's speech, that might then carry over to express this inarticulation of early phi- 
losophers' thought. The reader must mentally supply this intended meaning for “lisping,” 

14 He has already mentioned Empedocles” “lisping” way of expressing his ideas, at 98s*5, in chapter 
4.The context there is a reference to Empedocles' introduction of strife and friendship as moving causes, 
respectively of what is bad and what is good in nature. Cf. n. 22 below. 

IS Lic., a thing that” 

16 T follow Primavesi here, even though (as he has proposed in correspondence) one could make 
sense of the received text (with both xat” ápxas and kai tó nmpúrov), provided that one simply deletes 
the xai. However, alethough Alexander's comment on the passage (Hayduck 1891, 134-6) throws no light 
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by virtue of ratio (1 Aóy) — and that is the essence and the being (odoía) of the 
thing. But yet it is equally necessary for fleshes'? also and each of the other things to 
be the ratio,'5 or for not any of them to be; for flesh and bone and each of the others 
will be on account of this [i.e. the ratio] and not on account of the matter, which [i.e. 
the matter] is what he says they are, fire and earth and water and air.*? From necessity 
he would agree if another person says this [sc. what 1 have just said], but he did not 
say it outright. 
To be sure, we have made [all] this sort of thing?” clear also previously, 


In this highly interesting passage, Aristotle advances the fact that “even” Em- 
pedocles “lisps” as a telling indication of just how primitive early philosophy 


on whether his text did or did not contain both phrases, Carlos Steel has drawn my attention to the end 
of Alexander's comment on ch. 7, where (63. 26-31) he quotes the first six lines of ch. 10, stopping at 
kar' ápxds odca, whereas he would have quoted also al TO Tpúrov, to complete the clause, if his text 
had had it. Hence Ross 1924 and Jaeger 1957 are right to delete the phrase; it is a gloss on or alternative 
for kar' ápxas. In any event, there is no doubt as to the sense intended, and that is not affected by one's 
decision on this point, 


17 The plural may seem a bit strange, but one might note that in fr. 98, cited in n. 22 below, Empe- 
docles himself speaks of various “forms of flesh,” i.e. in effect, different fleshes. Some mss invitingly read 
vápra, dropping just the final letter of the plural (see Primavesi's apparatus), but they seem to have no 
independent authority. 

18 That something is its ratio or form is in accordance with usual Aristotelian doctrine: for Aristotle, 
a things being what it is, i.e. its having the specific being it has as what it is, is due to its form. Hence 
there is no reason to accept Jaeger 1957's insertion of <$511> before tov Aóyov, felicitous though it is, 
Likewise Primavesi's suggestion in his apparatus, not adopted in his text since there is no ms. evidence 
favoring it, of 1 Aóyw for tóv Aóyov is attractive, but unnecessary. 

12 An alternative possible translation of this relative clause would be (deleting the comma in line 
22): “which he calls re and earth and water and air”. David Sedley suggested to me this way of con- 
struing the Greek, since he felt Aristotle ought not to be saying that Empedocles said of bone too (in 
the main clause to which this relative clause is attached) that it is the four elements: Aristotle has just 
said that, as for bone, even if not for flesh and each of the others, Empedocles said that ¡f is by virtue 
of the ratio. However, one must bear in mind that according to Aristotle, Empedocles said this even of 
bone only “lispingly” so there would be no inconsistency or difficulty for Aristotle in now insisting that 
what Empedocles actually said, was that bone, and flesh, and everything else just is the four roots or 
elements. Empedocles never said straight out even of bone, understanding and meaning what he said, 
that ic s by virtue of ratio. This was at best, according to Aristotle, an implication, spotted by Aristotle, 
of something he did explicitly say (presumably in some part of his works now lost to us — see below 
in my main text). (By contrast, I cite below in my main text numerous places where Empedocles does 
say that everything, thus including bone, is the four roots.) Hence 1 prefer my translation of this clause, 
which certainly reflects the easier way of construing the grammar. Also, the emphasis implied in Exeivos 
(hence my underlined “he” in the translation) is much more understandable and more effective if the 
clause is construed my way. 

20 ¡.e. we have made it clear previously that the predecessors all looked for causes in a dim way, 
and that the early philosophers “lisped” along in their thought in the way just described. Thus “this 
sort of thing” covers not merely what has just been said explicitly about Empedocles (and, with him 
as exemplar, about early philosophy in general), but also what is said ac the beginning of the chapter 
about the merely “dim” way that all Aristotle' predecessors grasped causes. See ch. 4, 985%2—18, and ch. 
7, 988*21—23. (We must not take táyv totoÚtwv 224 to refer instead to what Aristotle has just said about 
Empedocles' necessary agreement. He has certainly not made that clear previously.) 
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was.2" But it is not merely of the early or “first” philosophers that he is speaking 
when, just previously, he tells us of the dimness of all his predecessors, and of 
the fact that in an important way none of his own four causes has been men- 
tioned at all by any of them in their investigations into the principles of being. 
Whenever and in whatever way any of the predecessors appealed to something 
as a cause of being in one or another of the modes of causation recognized 
and distinguished by Aristotle in an articulate way, they did so only “dimly.” 
Aristotle's predecessors, as discussed in the preceding chapters, include Plato 
and Aristotle's own Platonist colleagues in the Academy during the early part 
of his career. By then philosophy was not still in its youth or at its beginning — 
and Aristotle cannot have so thought of it. We need to keep distinct Aristotle's 
comments explaining Empedocles” (and all the early philosophers”) “lisping” 
about all subjects from his larger comments on the dimness of his predeces- 
sors” (these early ones' and the later ones' too) particular investigations into the 
causes of being. 

Let me turn first to Empedocles and the “lisping” character of early phi- 
losophy. It is notable and significant that Empedocles” flirtation with ratios as 
explanatory factors (commented on by Aristotle in the passage just quoted), 
that is to say with the Aristotelian formal cause, is not so much as implicitly 
recognized anywhere in the long preceding discussion in chapters 1-9; there 
Empedocles is presented as recognizing and using only two types of causes of 
being, matter and what sets things in motion.?? This is as it should be, if ratios- 
as-causes-of-being were no part of any formal or official doctrine of Empedo- 


21 One should pay close attention to this “even.” It seems to indicate Aristotle's appreciation of 
Empedocles' work. Aristotle seems to think that Empedocles' having seen the importance of ratios for 
the being of stufís, however “lispingly,” marks Empedocles as one of the more sophisticated or impres- 
sive of the early philosophers.This is evidence that Aristotle has read Empedocles with care and with an 
appreciative eye. He is not dismissive of him, despite Empedocles” “lisping.” 

22 Empedocles has been named and/or discussed at 984*8, 98s%2—10, 985%21—b4, 987*7-13, 988*16, 
988*27, and y89%20—30. Aristotle has said three things only about him. (1) He names earth, air, fire and 
water (on an equal basis) as the fundamental materials (his “roots”: for Aristotle, the “primary bodies” 
or “elements”), which always remain and never come to be, and so as first principles and causes of all 
(the rest of) being; these Aristotle counts as causes in the sense of his own “material” causation. (2) Em- 
pedocles seems to recognize, in addition, love (or friendship, p¡Aótns) and strife as paired causes of the 
movement of masses of these material elements so as to mix them together to form compounds, or to 
separate them and destroy compounds. (3) Friendship is cause, in particular, of the good that results from 
these operations, and strife of the bad. Aristotle comments (985%2—10) thac, though Empedocles men- 
tions friendship as cause of good, as if groping for the idea that the good itself is cause of all good things 
(98s*9—10), he officially brings love and strife in only as what for Aristotle are “moving” or efficient 
causes. It is in connection with friendship as a cause specifically of good things that Aristotle spoke pre- 
viously about Empedocles “lisping” (ch. 4, 985?5). Aristotle says there that Empedocles sometimes says 
things that, if you think about them, depart from or go against what he officially claims. (1 am inclined to 
suppose Aristotle means here, in speaking of Empedocles ou friendship as cause (only) of good things, 
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cles'— but only something you could find him indicating in a passing remark at 
some place or other in his work (in fact, in the “bone” passage cited in the next 
paragraph below). By contrast, Aristotle thinks, Empedocles developed formal 
and official doctrines making the four “roots” the permanent beings of the 
world, and strife and friendship as moving causes that construct all compounds 
out of the “roots” — even if he “lisped” in advancing these official doctrines, as 
he did, according to Aristotle, in this as in all subjects. 

Aristotle is quite consistent in his comments on Empedocles and formal 
causes In all his references elsewhere in the Metaphysics as well as in other 
works to Empedocles. This includes what he says apart from this passage about 
Empedocles concerning bone. In one single four-line passage, Empedocles 
does speak explicitly of bone (fr. 96 Diels-Kranz). Aristotle himself quotes its 
first three lines once, in De Anima 1 $, 410%4-6. He nowhere cites, but must 
have known of, another passage, mentioning not bone but blood and fleshes 
as “compounds” of certain portions of the elements. These are the only two 
of our fragments of Empedocles that say anything at all about specific portions 
of elements, or proportions in which the elements are mixed, so as to form any 
given “compound”.?+ 

Here is what Empedocles says about bone (M. R.. Wright's text and transla- 
tion): 


to refer to a passing or glancing recognition of something like, in terms of his own fourfold rubric of 
causes, a final cause. See n. 28 below.) In the preceding, there has not even been any hint of such “lisping” 
recognition on his part of an Aristotelian formal cause as a cause of the being of anything. 


23 Fr. yBpKk: this is a quotation in Simplicius (Diels 1882) 32.6-—10. Í cite here the translation in 
Wright 1981, 237: "And earth, anchored in the perfect harbors of Aphrodite, chanced to come together 
with chem in almost equal quantities, with Hephaistos and rain and all-shining air, either a litele more, or 
less where there was more. From these came blood and the forms of diferent flesh”, Notice that there 
is no indication at all here of specifically different ratios of the four elements as needed to constitute blood, 
as against this, that or the other flesh. The passage only says that when more or less equal quantities of 
the four elements happened to come together (the approximate equality presumably being a requisite 
for any combination at all to take place) then combinations happened, some forming blood, some the 
various fleshes. There is no reference here, as there is in fr. 96, to any role of ratíos of elements in the 
coming to be of anything. (1 thank Malcolm Schofield for discussion about this passage.) 

24 Fr. 22DK speaks of “parts” of “sun, earth, sky and sea” that make up different mortal things, but 
with no focus on or attention to any question of differential proportions having any specific role. See 
also fr. 85Dk. One should note as well the metaphorical reference in fr. 23DK to “more and less” of 
various pigments in the different colors of different paints: Simplicius quotes this as a metaphor for how 
the roots combine to make compounds. But all these are vague and general and lack any focus on any 
role that specific differences of proportion might be thought to make in the being of any particular 
thing. Finally, in de An. 1 2, 404”11—15, Aristotle reports Empedocles as compounding the soul from the 
four roots, and quotes the lines of 109DK, in which Empedocles says that we see earth with earth (and 
so for each of the others), thus (according to Aristotle) implying that each of the four constituents is 
entitled on its own to be called “soul” — not only the compound of them is soul. Thus, because of its 
involvement in perception, soul is, for Empedocles, a very special case of a compound; we have no reason 
to suppose he would say (or that Aristotle thought he held, even in passing somewhere) that earth is 
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And the kindly earth received into its broad hollows 

of the cight parts two of the brightness of Nestis 

and four of Hephaistos; and these came to be white bones, 
marvelously held together by the gluing of Harmony. 


This says that when bone came to be in the earth (at some point during the 
cosmic cycle, before there were any animals) it had eight presumably equal por- 
tions, glued together marvelously by Love's creative capacity of bringing things 
into harmonious union: presumably, two of earth, two of water (Nestis) and 
four of fire (Hephaistos). 

Aristotle consistently cites this passage only as indicating a vague and passing 
quasi-recognition on Empedocles” part that ratios or proportions in the mix- 
ture of the elements has anything important to do with the formation of a 
“compound”.*5 He nowhere indicates that, even in passing or only from time 
to time, did Empedocles propose or apply a general account of “compounds” 
in terms of proportions of elements.*% One may allow that in both of these two 


bone because it is one constituent of bone. Earth by itself never does what, or looks the way, bone does. 
So 109DX adds nothing to Empedocles' general theory of compounds and of what a compound really 
is, as T explain that below. 


25 At Parts of Animals 1 1, 642*18—24 Aristotle says that Empedocles “stumbled” upon the truth that 
the nature of a thing is much more a first principle of it than its matter is; the truth itself made him at 
some point notice this about bone.At Physics 1 2, 194*20—21, having remarked that with ancients natural 
science was concerned only with the matter of things, he briefly and in passing links Empedocles to- 
gether with Democritus as having very slightly (éni uuxpóv ti pépos) touched on form and essence. In 
this passage he does not mention Empedacles specifically on bone in fr. 96, but that must be what he 
has in mind. He does, of course, mention bone in the De Anima passage where he quotes the first three 
lines of fr. 96. Significantly, he says there of Empedocles that it was specifically about bone that he no- 
ticed that it is the elements not disposed in just any old way but “in some ratio (logos) or combination” 
(410*1—2). When in the surrounding discussion he mentions flesh and god and man and indeed each of 
indefinitely many other things as compounds to which the same account must apply, nothing he says 
suggests or should be taken to imply that Empedocles himself even sometimes had any such explicit 
idea, or extended what he said in this one passage about bone to any other case. This is Aristotle's own 
extrapolation, based on his own grasp, better than Empedocles”, of the Siivora (cf. 98545) of what 
Empedocles said about bone in that passage. (About flesh in fr. 98, see above, n. 23.) 

26 At the end of the Parts of Animals passage cited in n. 25, Aristotle adds that if for Empedocles 
bone is “the logos of the mixture of the elements” it is clear that “flesh is in the same manner, and each 
of the other parts of this sort”. This is Aristotle's addition and is no indication that Empedocles himself 
noticed that implication. Likewise when in a further de Anima passage, 1 4, 408*13-28, Aristotle uses what 
Empedocles says about bone to develop and interrogate the theory that the soul is “logos ofthe mixture” 
of the bodily parts. The references to flesh, alongside bone, and to all the other bodily parts, are Aristotle's 
own extrapolations. When he says that “Empedocles says that each of the bodily parts is in virtue ofsome 
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passages, the one about bone and the one cited in n. 23, about blood and fleshes, 
Empedocles is momentarily seeing an important metaphysical point about the 
role of ratios in the constitution of substances. But that evidence, which is all 
the verbatim evidence that we have in the matter, is far too weak a basis for sup- 
posing that he held any such view as a general theory, or made it part of his own 
formal and official doctrine. A full review of all our remaining fragments of 
Empedocles in no way calls in question Aristotle's judgment about this matter 
(and he after all had the complete body of Empedocles' work to consult). Even 
on our own fragmentary evidence, it very much looks like Empedocles did 
not have an official doctrine recognizing ratios of combination as some sort of 
formal cause of the being of compound bodies. So we should accept Aristotle's 
claim that he did not.?7 

Empedocles did, however, have doctrines about the elements (earth, air, fire 
and water) being the only “real” things, and about the role of friendship and 
strife in forming compounds. If you look at his poem(s) you will find that Em- 
pedocles constantly says of bone (by implication), as well as every other com- 
pound you like, that what it ís is just fire, earth, water, and air (or some among 
these). We read: “No, these [sc. the four Roots] are the only real things (¿otiw), 
but as they run through each other they become different objects at different 
times, yet they are throughout forever the same” (fr. 17DK, 34-5, trans. Wright); 
“When they have been mixed in the form of a man and come to the air, or in 
the form of the race of wild animals, or of plants, or birds, then people say that 
this is to be born, and when they separate they call this again ill-fated death; 
these terms are not right” (fr. 9); “From them comes all that was and is and will 
be hereafter — trees have sprung from them, and men and women, and animals 
and birds and water-nourished fish, and long-lived gods too, highest in honor. 
For these are the only real things (Éotiv), and as they run through each other 


ratio” (408*19-20), that only means that this is what he has to say if he takes seriously his remark about 
bone and properly generalizes it to all the other parts. The burden of Aristotle's claim that Empedocles 
was only “lisping” when he said the thing about bone is that Empedocles wasn't thinking clearheadedly 
and at all deeply when he said what he said about bone. He not only didn't generalize from this case, 
he didn't really grasp even what he was saying about ¿t: you cant generalize what you dont even see as 
holding in the given case, 


27 [ suppose that most modern readers of Empedocles do think this was a part of his own doctrine. 
It is quite an irony that Aristotle himself, who as we see in this passage firmly denied this, is presum- 
ably the person most responsible for this mistake of modern readers. They misread the various passages 
l have cited above (pp. 337-44. [=MSS, pp. 12-13] and nn.), where Aristotle draws attention to the bone 
passage and its implications, as establishing this as a doctrine of Empedocles”. They find it a theory of 
great power and interest, and celebrate Empedocles' “insight”. But they ignore that Aristotle derives this 
theory himself, by paying attention to what the bone passage says and by generalizing it across the board. 
There is no evidence in our fragments of his work that Empedocles himself paid such attention, and 
Aristotle explicitly denies that he did. 
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they assume different shapes, for the mixing interchanges them” (fr. 21, 9-14). 
En all these places (and there are others) Empedocles says that what is is the four 
roots — the elements fire, earth, water and air — and these are the only things that 
are (leaving aside Love and Strife, the moving causes). These roots take on the 
form or shape of flesh, or bone, or human beings or plants, but there is no being 
of such things, as such, at all. What they are, their being, is fire, earth, water and 
air (or whichever among these make them up). Hence, they cannot be ratios 
instead; their being is not some ratios, different for each. 

Now, in saying all these things, and doing so repeatedly, Empedocles has 
obviously not really understood what he was saying when he said what he said 
about bone in the bone passage. There he said (as Aristotle interprets him) that 
bone ¡sin virtue of a specific ratio. So it is nof just the elements from which it is 
formed; as Aristotle reasonably understands this passage, bone too is a real thing, 
in addition to them. Equally, of course, Empedocles has not really understood 
even what he says in saying these other things: if he had understood, and really 
meant it, when he said that the only real things are the elements, he wouldn't 
have written the bone passage, with its implications (as Aristotle understand it) 
about the being of bone. 

What then, in sum, does Aristotle mean to convey when he says that in 
the bone passage, and in his work on all subjects, Empedocles was “lisping” 
— as early philosophy in general did? In answering this question we need to 
draw also on the other place where Aristotle speaks of Empedocles” “lisping,” 
985*3—10 in chapter 4, cited above in notes 14 and 22. In chapter 10, Aristotle 
refers to passage(s) where Empedocles implies a passing recognition of formal 
causes; in chapter 4, 1t seems, he refers to passage(s) where he implies passing 
recognition of final causes.?$ In chapter 10, Aristotle says that Empedocles says 


28 Betegh, above pp. 125-6, finds Aristotle in this passage attributing to Empedocles semi-recogni- 
tion ofa “principle of causational synonymy” (related to ideas about moving and formal causes in Plato's 
Phaedo) — perhaps. But in a search for causal principles advanced and employed in his predecessors” work 
that is constructed on the conviction that none of them advanced any causal ideas outside Aristotle's 
own four types of causation, one would expect Aristotle to be concerned here solely with something 
Empedocles “lispingly” said that suggested recognition of some one or the other of Aristotle's four 
causes. So any focus by Aristotle on Betegh's principle would be an intrusion. Note, also, that Aristotle 
does not say already in chapter 4 that Empedocles was “lisping” when he recognized moving causes as 
such, only that he did so when speaking of causes of goodness — and Betegh's principle concerns moving 
causation primarily. Furthermore, what Aristotle actually says here is that it is “as if”” Empedocles rec- 
ognized the good as a cause (ró áyadóv, 985*10); and Aristotle often equates the idea of a tékog or ou 
vera as a cause — l.e. his final cause — with the idea of tó áyadóv as cause: see Metaph. A 3, 983312, as 
well as 996*23—7, 1075*37; also Nic. Eth. 1094*3, 1097* 18-23, Rhet, 1362%21-26, 1363%9—10, Pol. 1252234f., 
1282? 1415, etc. So what Aristotle actually says is equivalent to saying that Empedocles lispingly recog- 
nized friendship as a final cause. Hence in what follows, I accept that Aristotle is speaking here of some 
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(somewhere) that bone is (has being as bone) in virtue of a ratio. We have seen 
that in our fr. 96DK, he does say something that clearly implies this. (Aristotle 
might, for all we know, have found other places as well in Empedocles” writ- 
ings where he does this.) That is, he implies something as a cause of being that 
counts in Aristotle's fourfold rubric as a formal cause. In chapter 4, Aristotle 
says that if you go not by his words (the ones he uttered “lispingly”) but by the 
thought (S1á4vora) in them, you will find that somewhere, again not specified 
by Aristotle, he speaks of friendship or love as the cause, specifically, of good 
things — as if, then, Aristotle adds, recognizing that the good, itself, as such, is the 
principle or cause of all good things. That is, it is as if Empedocles, in writing 
the passage(s) in question, recognized the good as a final cause, by implication 
from what he actually said there. In both cases, however, he was “lisping” in 
writing the passages in question. 

In the one case (about ratios) Empedocles says something outright (that a 
certain eight parts come together to make bone) that almost immediately im- 
plies the assertion that Aristotle attributes to him (that bone is by those ratios). 
In the other (about friendship) we are not told, and cannot tell for sure from 
surveying our fragments, what Empedocles actually did say that led Aristotle 
to think he was halfrecognizing a final cause. However, if, as seems likely,?9 it 
was Just his frequent positively and negatively value-laden epithets for Love and 
Strife, combined with Empedocles' explicit recognition of them as (in effect) 
Aristotelian moving causes, then quite a lot of inferring would be needed in 
order to reach even the preliminary assertion that the former causes all and only 
good things, the latter bad. In fact, all Empedocles actually says (in our frag- 
ments) is that in one cosmic cycle, friendship moves the elements into forming 
compounds, and that in the other, strife separates them out and destroys com- 
pounds. To reach the further assertion that would imply the hal£recognition 
of a final cause, namely that Love causes good by itself being the good, would 
require a great deal more inferring. In both cases, however, one has to work out 
some implications of things actually said before one can reach the attribution to 
Empedocles of proposing formal or final causes of being. 

“Lisping,” then, I suggest, consists for Aristotle in saying things without 
paying serious attention to what what you are saying means, to its philosophical 
implications and bearings. When Empedocles said what he said about the for- 
mation of bone in the earth, he did not pause to think that this meant that bone 


recognition on Empedocles' part of final causation. For confirmation of this interpretation, cf. Aristotle's 
retrospective reference to what he says here about Empedocles, ch. 7, 9886-11, and my comment below 
in n. 31. 


22 See Betegh above, p. 126 and n. 47. 
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is by ratio, and that, if so, every other compound must be too — and so, that 
they differ from one another, ultimately, through the differences in the propor- 
tions in each of them of the elements. He did not know what, philosophically 
speaking, that which he said really meant.When he said the things he said about 
friendship and strife as moving causes, he did not pause to think that, if all that 
was so, then friendship must be a moving cause specifically of good things, 
and strife of bad. In the latter case, he also did not think further, and come to 
realize that if so, he was in effect making the good a cause (of good things), as 
such, which should have led him further, to recognize officially, in some way, 
a final cause as among the causes of being. We should recall that in chapter 10, 
Aristotle says that Empedocles “lisped” not only when he spoke about bone as 
ratio and about Love as a cause of good things, but also in all his more outright 
assertions about causes — about the elements as material and Love and Strife as 
moving causes. In those cases, too, he did not know what he was saying. Taken 
together, the various things he did say, with implications about causality, clashed 
and failed to form any sort of coherent philosophical whole. Hence none of 
them were properly thought out. So when Aristotle compares Empedocles as 
a thinker with children who “lisp” when they speak, he seems to have in mind 
that Empedocles fails in his thinking by not understanding the content and 
necessary presuppositions, as well as further implications, of the things he ac- 
tually says. Like a “lisper” who doesnt form words fully correctly, Empedocles 
does not think his own thoughts correctly and he doesn't understand them. He 
writes without thinking (sufficiently) what he is saying. 

Aristotle holds, as we have seen, that all early philosophers thought in this 
same inchoate and incoherent way. They had insights, but could not, or an- 
yhow they did not, follow them out to reach any sort of coherent view on any 
important philosophical topic. 1 have emphasized (p. 340) that these claims do 
not apply to all Aristotle's predecessors, since he does not count all of them 
as “early”.39 If he does not say about more recent, but only about early, phi- 
losophy that it “lisps,” 1 take that to imply that, for Aristotle, at least some of 
the more recent thinkers did not characteristically or often say things, relevant 
to some important philosophical issue, that they did not properly understand 


30 At the end of ch. s, at 987*28, at the point where he leaves both the “philosophers of nature” 
(puor0Aóyor, cf. ch. 8, 990*3, ch. 5, 98614), the ones Aristotle calls the “first who philosophized” (mpúyror 
piAooopíoaavtes, ch. 3, 98326; cf. rpúry prdooogía in our ch. 10,993*1-16), and the “so-called Pythag- 
oreans,” Aristotle distinguishes sharply between Plato as well as his own contemporary Platonists, whose 
views he is about to expound in ch. 6, and all these prior thinkers. He marks the latter all off as “the 
earlier philosophers” (ot mpótepov). This suggests that Aristotle only thinks that it is Plato and the Pla- 
tonists to whom his criticism of “lisping” does not apply.The division intended in ch. 10 between “early 
philosophy” and the rest of Aristotles predecessors thus seems to be drawn at chat point in his story. 
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or did not pursue to the point of reaching a coherent view on the topic. Even 
so, he says, they thought and spoke only dimly, or at least they did so on the 
specific subject of the causes of being. Aristotle says that in their investigations 
into being, all his predecessors thought and spoke about causes (including about 
the ones that they appealed to formally and officially, as with Empedocles) only 
“dimly” (áuuvSpos) and not clearly or “outright” (sapús). Because of that, all 
his predecessors in one way did but in another did not even mention any of his 
own four causes as causes of the being of things. “Lisping” about some cause, 
then, implies not thinking and speaking clearly and “outright” about it, but 
even without “lisping”, one can still speak about causes only “dimly”, as Aris- 
totle, Plato and fourth-century Platonists also did. How is it, for Aristotle, that 
Plato thought and spoke dimly about the principles and causes of being, when 
he appealed, as Aristotle reports, to formal and material causes in his account 
of being (and, if he did at all, final and “efficient” as well)?3! What is it to speak 
dimly, even if not doing so because one is “lisping”? Aristotle says nothing ex- 
plicit about this, and leaves us few hints. Nonetheless, I suggest the following..3? 

Aristotle implicitly allows that a “later” philosopher such as Plato may very 
well have conceived the stuff of which a thing is made as being a cause of its 
being by being its matter — by being what it is made of. He may well have had 
a coherent and well worked out view on this, or also on Forms as causes of 


3 I mentioned above that in ch. 7 Aristotle said that his predecessors have each “somehow touched 
in a dim way” on some or other of his own types of causes (988*%22-23), and that in some dim way 
all four of his causes have been mentioned. He repeats this in ch. 10 (993*14). He went on in ch. 7 to 
distinguish two importantly different ways in which this dimness showed itself. When they touched 
on material, moving and even (to the unclear extent that they touched at all) on formal causes, they 
not only named as causes certain entities that for them functioned respectively as matter, the source of 
motion, and the “essence and being”. Furthermore, they treated the entities in question in each case as 
being causes in that capacity, i.e. as being causes of being through being materials, or sources of motion, or 
essence. Likewise, when they began to recognize final causes (again, to the unclear extent that they did) 
they did indeed mention as causes entities that functioned for them as good (he mentions Empedocles, 
as making Love something good, because it always does good, in bringing compound things into exist- 
ence). But in this case, they did not at all understand or even grasp these good things as being causes as 
such, that is, in that capacity — i.e. as good, that is, as ends in and for being or becoming (988-6-16).There 
is, with final causes, as it were, a double dimness. See Menn' discussion, pp. 210—11. H leave this important 
distinction aside in my account. 

3 1 rely here in part on Alexander of Aphrodisias (Hayduck 1891), 1346, in his comments on Á 
10; apparently following Aristotle himself (see 986Ps, 989?32 and, in B, 100227) he glosses over áuuSpios 
with 0d 9mp9pwpévos, “without articulation” (p. 135, 4). Other commentators have followed him by 
adopting this terminology, though, like Alexander, without pausing to explain what it might mean in 
this context. (Alexander does substitute for it 0d Suwproyégvos, p.135, 6, “without making distinctions (sc. 
among the causes mentioned],” and that points in the right direction. But Alexander mistakenly con- 
flates what it is to think dimly with what it is to think “lispingly”.) I draw also on what Aristotle himself 
says in ch. 7 about what, in the case of some causes, his predecessors accomplished — and, by implication, 
what they did not reach. See n. 31 above. 
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being by providing to such a thing what it is. Yet in presenting these ideas he 
is nonetheless, Aristotle charges, thinking and speaking dimly (áuuv8pog), not 
outright and clearly (sapús). What is lacking? 1 suggest that Aristotle requires 
that the philosopher needs to be speaking on the basis ofa fully articulated ac- 
count not just of something as a cause of the given kind (material), but that that 
understanding must be grounded in systematic, fully articulated thinking about 
causes in general. One needs not merely to have noticed explicitly and in general 
terms that what a thing is made of affects its being, or even that, besides this, so 
does what acted on that stuff (or stuffs) to form the thing, or yet further that the 
ratios of the stuffs to one another in the composition count too. One needs to 
have asked oneself: what is it to be a cause? How does the way that the given 
proposed cause causes the thing's being relate (in similarity and difference) to 
the other ways that something could be a cause of a things being? How many 
such ways, in fact, are there? How do these hang together as causes, and in what 
different ways do they relate as causes to the being of the thing in question, that 
they cause? Which causes, if any, have priority, and why? Aristotle thinks none 
of his predecessors, not even Plato, has undertaken this necessary task (even if 
they came to different, incorrect, conclusions from the ones he himself has at- 
rived at, after his own such effort). He is not demanding that unless a philoso- 
pher agrees with his own fourfold theory, and with the grounds on which he 
rests 1t, they cannot but think and speak dimly in assigning something as a cause 
of something being. But he is demanding (serious, philosophically responsible) 
systematic reflection on causes, resulting in some fully articulated account, with 
distinctions carefully noted and marked, not only of the kind of cause one is 
assigning but of how this cause, and this kind of cause, functions in relation to all 
the other kinds of cause that (on one's own account) there are. 

If this is what Aristotle means by saying that his predecessors all thought 
and wrote dimly on the topic of being and its principles and causes, one can 
hardly disagree with his criticism. Certainly, what he charges is true as far as the 
pre-Socratics go: their “lisping” inconsistencies, inconstancies, and halfhearted 
theorizing guarantee that. And it does seem a reasonable criticism even of later 
philosophers who do not “lisp.”There is an important way in which even they 
do not have a complete grasp on what they are saying when they assign some- 
thing as a material cause, or a moving cause or even, to the extent any of them 
does, a formal cause. Consider Plato in particular — Plato certainly develops a 
flagrantly teleological overall theory of physics in the Tímaens, and he gives an 
elaborate account there of how matter is constructed in a “nurse of becoming” 
as one cause of the physical world and its contents. We find elaborate and in 
themselves clear accounts in Phaedrus and elsewhere about soul as the ultimate 
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cause of all motion. Plato's theory of Forms as causes of everything that physical 
things are clearly adumbrates a theory of forms as causes, to which Aristo- 
tle's conception of formal causation is manifestly deeply indebted. And in the 
Phaedo, he has a lot to say about how Forms function as true causes, while par- 
ticular arrangements of matter are at best only necessary preconditions. None- 
theless, Plato arguably has not engaged in the sort of integrated, systematic, 
articulated thinking about what a cause is and how the different causes function 
differently, and so on, that Aristotle desiderates.33 And it seems reasonable of 
Aristotle to insist that, without such a background conception of causes, and 
causation, as such, one's proposals about causes and principles of being must 
themselves be fatally dim. In any event, it is the dimness consisting in this lack 
of fully articulated systematicity that Aristotle points to, in claiming that in a 
way none of his own fourfold set of causes was spoken of at all by any of his 
predecessors in the investigation into being, as such. Even Plato did not present 
an articulated, fully systematic account of how many causes there are, how they 
are causes, and how and why the ones that are prior to the others have this rank. 
A fortiori, not even Plato spoke undimly about the causes, specifically, of being, 

(3) I cone finally, in my comments on chapter 1o itself, to the closing lines 
of the chapter. Here Aristotle points the reader forward to the next stages of his 
treatise on wisdom. Here is what he says (993*25—7): 


But let's now go back again through the points on which one might experience 
difficulties concerning these very matters. Perhaps we could thereby, to some extent, 
advance freely when we come to the later difficulties. 


In the first sentence of my translation here Aristotle proposes next (in the envis- 
aged next stage of his treatise on metaphysics) to go through some “points on 
which one might experience difficulties,” i.e. points on which certain áropiar 
arise, concerning “these very matters”. What matters are these? Presumably, 
because they have been ofimmediate concern in the earlier part of this chapter, 
Aristotle means to refer, in the first instance, to the views of his predecessors (as 
expounded in chapters 3-6 and subjected to difficulties in chapters 8—9). But, 
as we will shortly see, Aristotle also includes here his discussions in Á 1 and 2 
about the nature of wisdom. He is referring to difficulties we can see arising if 
we look back over the whole of A. Further, Aristotle says in this first sentence 
that in going through (in the envisaged subsequent work) the difficulties in 
question, we will be “going back again” through dificulty-inducing points that 


33 My “defense” of Aristotle on this point is intended as supplemental to what Menn says above, 
Pp. 210—11. 
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have already been made in A. What, more precisely, are these difficult “points” 
we have already encountered? What are these difficulties yet to be confronted? 

Let me take the second question first. I take it to be evident that the difficul- 
ties that Aristotle says we will next go through are the 14 (or 15) árropiar that 
he first lays out in BI and then presents in detail one by one in the remainder 
of the Book.3*+There, he places side-by-side for reflection two conflicting views 
on each of a series of important issues concerning the first principles of the 
things that have being, each view being upholdable with some plausibility; Ar- 
istotle sets out the plausible arguments on each side. ln some cases, though not 
all, these conflicting views include, on one side or the other, ones that some or 
other of his predecessors have advanced. In introducing them in B, Aristotle 
proposes these conflicts as ones we need to think through in our own pursuit 
of wisdom (in effect, in books of the Metaphysics subsequent to B).We need to 
search for some resolution to them as we proceed in our own investigation into 
being.This way of construing the difficulties referred to here in A, is supported 
by the opening lines of B itself.35 Thus, in sum, Aristotle presents the following 
picture of the relationship between Á and B. In presenting and criticizing the 
views of his predecessors in A, Aristotle has been laying the ground for a dis- 
cussion of what he regards as crucially important áropiar (blockages in our 
own thinking) that we can find ourselves faced with if we consider our discus- 
sions in A, from that point of view. These are crucially important because they 
reveal genuine problems for our best thought about being and its principles. 
We ourselves (Aristotle himself, in other words), having broached an inquiry 
into being and its causes and principles through a review of our predecessors' 
opinions, must raise and state these difficulties clearly and forcefully, if we are to 
be properly prepared for finding and offering an ultimate complete resolution 
to them all in whatever theory of being and its principles we finally are able 
to think our way to. If we do not do that first (i.e. next), we will not properly 
know what we are doing when seeking to develop our own positive account 
of being and its principles. 

The agreement between Á and B concerns also the reference at 993*26-—7 
to the hope that through setting out the árcopia1 in B, one may advance freely 
when it comes to “later difficulties”. 1 take these later difficulties to be simply 
those that arise consistently everywhere in the books subsequent to B, when 
Aristotle undertakes to argue out and propose his own views on the content 


34 On Alexander' alternative proposal, Hayduck 1891, p. 136, 12-17, see Laks 2009, 29. Alexander is 
misguidedly seeking to make room for book a within the Metaphysics presupposed by what Aristotle says 
here. In fact what Aristotle says clearly implies that B is to follow A immediately. 

35 Laks 2009, 2834, well explains these and their relationship up to the last lines of A. 
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of the knowledge that wisdom encompasses — that is, on what the first princi- 
ples in fact are of whatever has being, and of how those principles operate and 
relate to other causes subordinate to them. On all the questions Aristotle raises 
and discusses in books I' through N, he thinks that in advancing and arguing 
for one's own views, one has to see the various sides of each specific issue, and 
to be able to give proper weight to the most forceful considerations while also 
finding some explanation, or other place in one's own solution, for their ap- 
parent force.3ó That he does not regularly or even often conduct his argument 
in those books in those terms, does not undermine or even raise a doubt about 
this fact about how Aristotle proceeds in his own positive thinking in doing 
metaphysics. Anyhow, as I have said, it is evident that, both at the end of A and 
at the beginning of B, Aristotle proposes that programme for the remainder of 
his envisaged treatise on metaphysics. 

What requires a bit more consideration concerns the force of the word 
“again” (mákwv) in line 26: “let's go back again through the points on which 
one might experience difficulties concerning these very matters”. There is a 
possible confusion here that we need to be alert to. The difficulties not yet 
encountered are, as I have said, those of B. However, we have already in A been 
presented with a long set of áropic (the ones laid out in chapters 8-9)” as 
áropíal for the predecessors, ones faced by them in view of what they seem to 
wish to claim. Aristotle is not saying we need to go back through these ámoptar, 
or not them alone, in order to find or develop the áropiaz of B. The points he 
wishes to go back to include various ones that have come up throughout the 
course of the discussions he has engaged in in chapters 3-6 and 89, first in 
expounding the views of his predecessors on causes and principles and then in 
raising these difficulties for them. What is to be gone back to include certain 
questions about principles and causes (material ones, as well as moving, formal 
and final) that Aristotle's historical and then critical discussions of his predeces- 
sors have brought up in one way or another. In fact, the áropiar of B do bear 


36 1 refer here baldly to the remaining books of our Metaphysics as i£ A and B were written to in- 
troduce these specific writings. 1 do not mean that. I mean only that, in whatever further work Aristotle 
intended to do on the project whose initial stage he presents in these books, he anticipated being faced 
with further, more specific ámopía: — and that we can see this in the books of our Metaphysics, whatever 
their historical relationship is to the project envisaged in A—B. 

37 See the clear reference to árropían ar 98821 (cf. n. 8 above); even if the language of aporia is not 
maintained in most of 8-9 (we do find it toward the end, at 993*4), the procedure throughout involves 
setting into opposition things a predecessor says either with other things he says or with things that 
are plausible on their face, or said with authority by another predecessor. As 993*%4 shows, this poses a 
difficulty that the predecessor necessarily faces, if he is to be taken seriously as a philosopher of being. 
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this sort of relation to what Aristotle has said in these parts of Á at many places 
even if Aristotle does not point this out there.35 

It remains to be observed, however, that some of the áropia: of B, most 
notably and indeed explicitly the very first one, arise not from points that 
came up in the discussion of the predecessors, but rather in the discussion of 
theoretical sciences and the science of first principles in the first two chapters 
of the Book.32 So we should take Aristotle's remark about needing to go back 
through points “concerning these matters” more broadly than just as a refer- 
ence to the immediate concerns of chapter to. It seems to include, as suits the 
final sentence of a book, the Book's whole content. The points to be surveyed 
in finding the basis for the árropíat of B span all of book A. 


Retrospect 


Let us now look back, from the perspectives gained, 1 hope, in the foregoing 
review of chapter 10, upon book A as a whole. We see, 1 think, a remark- 
ably coherent and unified piece of work, coherently structured and coher- 
ently presented. It is an extremely well conceived introduction to the study 
of what Aristotle here calls wisdom, and calls elsewhere “first philosophy”. We 
could ourselves call it simply metaphysics. In the chapter-by-chapter progress 
through the text in the preceding Chapters of this book, and in the discussions, 
too, that followed their presentation at the Symposium, the focus was quite 
properly on points of detail, including attention to Aristotle's sometimes rapid 
shifts from one philosopher to another, and to minutiae of his interpretations 
and criticisms, as well as to the plausibility or fairness of his treatment of the 
various earlier philosophers — seekers of this wisdom. Much of the time, larger 
issues concerning Aristotle's project in the Book as a whole, and his progres- 
sive accomplishment of it, have been kept from sight (at the risk of occasional 
resulting misconceptions). Notably overlooked, have been the implications of 
the last lines of chapter 10, in which Aristotle tells us, as 1 have explained, one 
intended function of his discussion of his predecessor metaphysicians: to pre- 
pare us, in our own pursuit of wisdom, with material to puzzle over. In this 
retrospect, 1 will mostly set aside questions of detailed interpretation and evalu- 


3% See Crubellier and Laks 2009, 869, 121, 163ff., 220 n. 16, among other places. 

39 My discussion below (see esp. n. 46) shows that this first aporia of B arises from reflections on 
things Aristotle says in A 2 about wisdom as including secure, complete knowledge of causes in general 
— that is, of the whole theory of causes — as necessary background for wisdom's more specific knowledge 
of the causes of being, in particular. 
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ation; those that have been seen to in previous Chapters. 1 want to focus atten- 
tion on the remarkable project Aristotle launches in this book, and launches 
in a remarkably well-conceived way. From the beginning of book A, Aristotle 
is purposefully setting out a general introduction to his work on metaphysics, 
integrated in many details with the work that gets underway in B and continues 
in T and E and beyond. 

In the first two chapters of A, Aristotle gradually works up to, and thus in- 
troduces, the idea of wisdom as (i) a specific sort of theoretical knowledge — not 
productive, and not practical either — with (11) a specific subject matter. He also 
specifies that subject matter, but only in general terms. Further specification is 
an essential task of this science itself. Hence such details must await the progress 
to be made in the pursuit of wisdom in later chapters of A, as well as in subse- 
quent books of the Metaphysics. These first two chapters constitute, in fact, to all 
appearances, what in B 1, at 995? 5, Aristotle refers to as “our prefatory remarks” 
(so Ross, 1924) — tá teppoynacuéva. At the end of A 2 (983”21-23), after es- 
tablishing points (1) and (11), he announces (iii) that the acquisition of vopía, not 
merely a careful account of what it is, has been the aim of his discussion — as it is 
of the study he is now introducing.+ Now, as we know from the arguments of 
the Nicomachean Ethics,* the active exercise or employment of this knowledge, 
that is of vogpía, once actually acquired, is what Aristotle holds to be the highest 
good for a human being. This activity is, of all natural human activities, the one 
in which eú8awuovía, in its principal and best form, actually consists. Aristotle 
emphasizes in the Ethics (but also in Metaphysics Á 1—2) that this is an activity 
of knowing that is good in itself, desirable for its own sake, and indeed for its 
own sake only, since its content has no practical applications at all, So Aristotle 
is proposing here — and informed readers (who are certainly at least among 
those for whom he is writing) will see this — the beginning of a philosophical 
investigation aimed at bringing himself and his readers into possession of the 
one thing — theoretical wisdom — that we ultimately need in order to live happy, 
humanly fulíilled lives. 

Aristotle begins in A by claiming, famousty, that human nature makes all 
members of our species desire (because, it seems he means, of their mere pos- 
session of the power of reasoning, Aóyos), to know things for the simple sake of 


40 It is possible that already in the first sentence of chapter 2 he presupposes this aim; but, in saying 
there that “we are looking for this knowledge” (982*4), he speaks vaguely enough so that he might be 
taken to mean merely that we are seeking some characterization of it, not, as he clearly intends at the 
end of the chapter, that we are seeking to acquire the knowledge for ourselves. 

41 See NE x 7-8.We can see from the Protrepticus that Aristotle believed this already at an early stage 
of his career: cf. frs. B 17, 21 Diiring (= Ross 1955, fr. 11 parts). 
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knowing them, without regard to benefits or uses. He points as evidence of this 
desire to the ways that humans, but no other animals, delight simply in the use 
of the senses, especially that of sight. The senses are things that all humans pos- 
sess that, in themselves, involve no use of reason, but Aristotle cites the delight 
in them as evidence for a permanent feature of human nature, revealing our ra- 
tionality: all human beings do desire reasoned knowledge, for its own sake. The 
exercise of the senses, of course, gives no more than direct sensory acquaintance 
with the various physical objects and their properties, all of which are, in themn- 
selves, interesting to notice and discriminate. So, though this delight reveals a 
desire for knowledge (rational knowledge), the sensory acquaintance that pro- 
vides the delight does not and cannot satisfy this desire. As if recognizing this, 
even ordinary people, Aristotle points out, who may themselves know nothing 
of such remote matters, admire most highly those who know universal truths 
rather than merely particular ones, and causes — things that are remote from the 
mere use of the senses. Furthermore (98129-982*1), people generally agree 
in assigning the term cogía most of all to theoretical types of knowledge, all of 
which are of remote matters. Thereby, we see that even ordinary people, who 
may only experience delight in the for-itself use of their senses, acknowledge 
that the natural human desire to know is most fully and best realized, as Ar- 
istotle himself argues philosophically in the Ethics, in theoretical knowing of 
things remote from physical objects. 

Already in this passage at the end of chapter 1, Aristotle uses (9821) the 
term dewpntixós to indicate what type of knowing he (along, he claims, with 
ordinary people) understand wisdom to be. Wisdom, Aristotle clearly means to 
say here (as his use of this term decisively establishes), is not productive or prac- 
tically useful knowledge at all. Indeed, in this chapter, Aristotle never seriously 
considers whether it might be either of those things. It is knowing for its own 
sake alone. Aristotle has argued earlier on in chapter 1 that (a) all knowledge 
is of universal truths in whatever area the knowledge in question covers, and 
(b) the grasp of universal truths counts as knowledge only because that grasp 
is grounded in knowledge of the causes in the nature of things on which the 
universality of those truths rests. So he can further conclude chapter 1(982*1-3) 
with the result that wisdom is a theoretical knowledge of some or other causes and 
principles. It is in that way that wisdom satisfies, for Aristotle, the ordinary per- 
son's intuitive sense that it is a knowledge of things remote from the senses and 
remote from physical objects. 
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Already by the end of chapter 1, then, Aristotle has clearly concluded that 
wisdom is some sort of theoretical grasp, of some causes and principles. But 
which causes or principles are these? What is the subject matter of whatever 
knowledge it is, among the theoretical types of knowledge, that rightly receives 
the name of wisdom? All theoretical types of knowledge know causes and 
principles. So which are the principles that wisdom, in particular, knows? This 
is the question to which Aristotle turns in A2. At 982*8—10, he argues that, 
among the other marks of wisdom based on our assumptions about it, the 
very first that comes to mind, is that the wise person knows, in the way that that 
is possible (ws ¿vSéxerar), all things. They do not know them with the detailed 
knowledge included in the full knowledge of each thing. That is too much 
to ask for: to be wise does not require possessing all theoretical knowledge. It 
does not require full knowledge of all subjects that are theoretically knowable, 
Rather, wisdom knows those things that are most knowable, (Aristotle reaches 
this conclusion at 982230—b4, in discussing another recognized mark of wisdom, 
that it is the knowledge most choiceworthy for its own sake, which means 
choiceworthy for its own sake alone: such knowledge is of what is most know- 
able, Aristotle argues.) And those things are in fact tá mpGrta kai ta aria — l.e. 
they are the first (the most universally controlling) things and the causes (of 
things universally). In knowing them, he claims, one knows all the underlying 
objects or subject matters (Úrroxeípeva) of the other types of knowledge. In that 
sense, in knowing these causes as causes of everything, one also knows these 
more particular subject matters — and so all things — in some way, namely, in the 
way that is possible for a finite human being, who cannot possess fully all pos- 
sible theoretical knowledge. 

Wisdom is the knowledge of all things, then, in a very special way. It knows 
some causes that are at work on all the objects that are the subject matter, group 
by group, of the other types of theoretical knowledge. Furthermore, Aristotle 
says, it is only through the effects of these causes, known by wisdom, that these 
other things become known in the detailed ways in which, when fully known, 
they are known by the other theoretical sciences (98223). Wisdom, then, isa 


42 In the previous two paragraphs 1 offer a broad summary of Á 1, placing emphasis on the central 
ideas contributed by that chapter to the progress of Aristotle's fundamental project in this book. For 
details, see Cambiano above, pp. 1-42. 

43 Aristotle speaks here of the “assumptions that we hold to” (982%6—7). Does he mean “we” in- 
cluding ordinary people (as at 980%24, or at 981%25, 26, 31, b10)? Or does he shift and now restrict the 
scope of the pronoun to himself and others with experience and ideas about such matters, deriving from 
some expertise of their own? This is unclear, but probably he intends the narrower scope. Presumably 
plenty of people in the fourth century Greece would not accept as obvious the sort of refined criteria 
for wisdom — expressed with the Greek term oopía — that Aristotle goes on to lay before us. 
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type of knowledge all on its own. It and it alone knows these first things that are 
universally controlling causes, ones that affect in some decisive way everything. 
Other types of theoretical knowledge also know causes and even (in one usage) 
principles (ápxaí), but those are in each case causes and principles limited in 
what they control to some specific group of Úrtoxeípeva, subjects. They do not 
affect everything. Hence, while these higher principles and causes, known by 
wisdom, also apply to the specific Úrroxetpeva of each other science — so that 
wisdom knows those objects too, in a way — such particular theoretical sciences 
do not know in any way those first principles and causes, at least not as princi- 
ples and causes of everything.+* 

As just noted, Aristotle claims that the highest causes, known by wisdom, 
are the source, through their way of affecting all the Útoketpeva of all the other 
sciences, of those subjects being known, or knowable at all, by those sciences. 
How are we to understand this? To do so, let us turn to chapter 3. It is only 
there that, for the first time (983”1—4), Aristotle speaks of these first things and 
most universal causes as the principles and causes of Óvra, i.e. of the being of all 
the things that have being. He also says there that he wishes to bring in for his 
own inquiry, those who before him have engaged in the investigation of Óvra 
and have proposed candidates for principles and causes of rávra tá óvra. These 
principles, then, the very ones he has described in chapter 2 as the first things 
and universal causes, he now presents as causes of the being of whatever is in 
any way. Thus, if we may put together the content of these two passages, from 
A2 and A 3, we see that it is because the first and most universally controlling 
causes are causes of the very being of whatever is in any way (whatever has being 
at all) that it is through these causes that the úÚrtoxeípeva of the other theo- 
retical types of knowledge are known and are knowable at all. Without these 
causes working on them, the specific subjects of the other sciences would not 
even be Ovra, beings — and obviously nothing can be the subject of any kind 
of knowledge that is not an Ov, a being. (We might still have some organized 
and systematic things to say about such objects, but only as parvópueva, things 
that appear to us, not as Óvta, beings.) Thus, though Aristotle does not speak 
in these terms, and is by no means ready yet to articulate the full content and 
implications of this usage (he is ready for that only by T'2), we see that already 
by the end of A2 he is, in effect, conceiving of wisdom as the knowledge of the 
principles and causes of óvta E Óvra — beings qua beings, beings insofar as they are 
beings. Because it is the knowledge of being as such, wisdom knows the most 


44 In the previous two paragraphs 1 have summarized the essential contribution of Á 2 to the devel- 
opment of Aristotle* project for metaphysics. For details, see Broadie, above pp. 43-68. 
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universally controlling principles — in fact, the principles of everything, as Aris- 
totle claims in A 2 that it does. 

In the two chapters of his introduction to A, Aristotle keeps away from 
saying anything about what sorts of causes these causes are that wisdom knows, 
He begins to address that question first in chapter 3, where he brings into his 
discussion his own analysis of causes into four exhaustive basic types. But he 
makes a single, rather emphatically placed, exception (chapter 2, 9824-10): he 
says that (according to a third of the recognized marks of wisdom formally set 
out in that chapter, 982*8—19 — its being the “most sovereign” and least subser- 
vient science) wisdom must know “the good and that for the sake of which”. 
That, he says, is “one of the causes,” and in theorizing about the “first principles 
and causes,” wisdom will theorize about and know that kind of cause, with 
a view to wisdom's knowledge of the causes of being.4+ Here again one sees 
how carefully, if we read him with philosophical attention, Aristotle prepares 
the way for ideas that we see him developing in subsequent books of our Meta- 
physics: 1 have in mind here A, where at 1072111, Aristotle brings out the way 
that the first mover of the heavens, the ultimate cause of being as such, acts as 
a final cause. 

The passage Í cited two paragraphs back from the beginning of Á 3,is a cru- 
cially significant one for keeping in proper perspective the whole discussion of 
Aristotle's predecessors that begins at 983%6 and carries through chapter 9. This 
includes his contribution to the history of philosophy*' in chapters 3 through 
to 6, and his raising and discussing of áropia1, puzzles or difficulties facing his 
predecessors, in chapters 8 and 9.47 As I have emphasized, by the end of chapter 
2, Aristotle has made it clear that his pursuit in any discussion to follow is an 
effort on his part to obtain the knowledge that constitutes wisdom. He has also 
made it clear that that means knowledge of the first, i.e. universally controlling, 
causes. These stand first because they are, in the order of knowledge, above and 
prior to all other principles and causes, operative in particular subject areas for 


+5 Note the implications of what Aristotle says here. I take him to be saying that since wisdom is the 
knowledge of the causes of being, (as such), it is the (one) science that knows causes, as such, i.e. as causes. 
He is not saying that, in having to know about the final cause, wisdom knows fhat it is one cause of being 
(though Aristotle does in fact think that: it is much too early in his progress toward wisdom to assert 
any such thing). He only implies that, in order to think fully and well about the causes of being — which 
kind of causes they are, and what entities are causes of being — one must, as a preliminary component of 
wisdom, know the full, articulated theory of causes in general. And among the sciences, only wisdom 
does this, with full universality and systematicity. 

4 See Barney's defense, with which l agree, of this characterization, above, pp. 6970. 

47 ] prefer not to describe the aporetic passage in terms of history of philosophy (see below, p. 363), 
even though, very obviously, in it Aristotle considers and lays out some of the philosophical views of 
these — for Aristotle — eminent historical figures. 
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knowing. The knowledge being sought is knowledge of the causes that are at 
or from the beginning (8 ápxñs, chapter 3, 983%24—5). So Aristotle's investiga- 
tion into his predecessors' views is his first step in seeking the knowledge that 
constitutes wisdom. 

When Aristotle then says, in the passage I have referred to (983>1—4), that 
he wishes to bring in for his own inquiry those who before him have engaged 
in a similar inquiry, it is to be understood that he is thinking of these people as 
having proposed principles and causes of universal scope — indeed, as principles 
and causes of dvra, all ¿vra.*é This specification is very important; its signifi 
cance is too often missed. Aristotle's predecessors may well have done a lot else 
in what we, and Aristotle too, would recognize as their philosophical work than 
propose such universal causes, causes of being, This is so most obviously to us 
for Plato, whose work spanned not just metaphysics but ethics, politics, and 
lots else. Plato invokes causes many times in other contexts than in specifically 
metaphysical investigations. But this is equally true, notably, for Demnocritus, 
and it applies in fact right across the board.We must bear in mind that Aristotle 
is, perfectly reasonably, simply going to leave all of that aside. The focus of his 
interest in this work is solely on what his predecessors have said about universal 
causes of being. He makes that as clear as possible here at the beginning of 
chapter 3, even if many commentators have overlooked it. 

Aristotle tells us (983*33—4) that his own four—fold theory of causes has been 
sufficiently considered (redeWprra: ixavós) in the Physics, and therefore estab- 
lished in at least a preliminary way. But he nonetheless (8uws, 984P1) wants to 
bring his predecessors into his inquiry into the causes of being. His first pur- 
pose is to see what insights they may have had about the causes (specifically) of 
being, or that one might get for oneself by considering their views. Considering 
these is part of his own current enterprise of looking for the highest causes: 
which entities should we take those to be, and in what way should we suppose 
that they are causes universally of the being of everything that has being at 
all? As he says himself about these predecessors (and there is no reason to see 
irony or condescension in this): maybe they have proposed some cause ofa dif- 
ferent sort from any of his own four (983?5). If so, he and we need to consider 
whether the universal causes might possibly be of this further sort. Ifnot, he and 


48 Aristotle first mentions that wisdom is knowledge of Tá Óvra in his very first mention of his pre- 
decessors, in ch. 3, at 983P2.There he speaks of predecessors who came to the investigation (émtoxeiv) 
of rá Óvta and philosophized (i.e. sought wisdom) about the truth. Immediately afterward, at 983%, in 
beginning his review of their opinions, he says (as alluded to above, p. 358) that most of these first phi- 
losophers thought that principles in the sense of matter were the principles of all things, i.e. of mávta tá 
óvra. From the very beginning of his discussion on his predecessors, then, he makes it clear that they, and 
he, understand wisdom as being concerned with the principles and causes that apply to mávra ta Svra. 
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we can at least, in considering the predecessors' views, find valuable confirma- 
tion of Aristotle's own fourfold theory — and then proceed in our search for the 
causes of being on that basis. 

This, again, is important.*92 Given Aristotle's evident first purpose — to see 
what can be learned about the causes of being from studying the predecessors” 
views — we must say that Aristotle is not just out to prove, in what follows in 
chapters 3-6 (and 8-9), that no one had any better ideas about causes than he 
himself has had in the Physics. He wants us, his readers and presumed co-seekers 
for wisdom, to see what his predecessors said, and think about it. This is so even 
1f, as he calls them in to help him in his inquiry, he already holds, and wants us 
to see as he reviews their work, that they did not draw on any type of cause 
outside his four. Further, Aristotle is not out to prove, except incidentally along 
the way to the goal of his project, that no one before him even thought of all 
four types of causes or employed them all in any part of their work. It could be 
true, for all Aristotle need concern himself with here, that, for example, Plato 
did in one context or another put forward clear enough conceptions of all four 
of Aristotle's causes, even his final cause. It may well be that Aristotle was as 
clear as could be that he was deeply indebted to Plato for his own discovery or 
conception of final causes, if not for formal ones as well. But that is irrelevant. 
His project in these chapters, 3 through to 6 (also in 8-9), is to see which things 
as causes, and as what sort of causes (how operative as causes), his various pre- 
decessors who sought knowledge of universal causes of being, proposed in the 
process of that specific pursuit. 

It is true that in what follows Aristotle speaks often simply enough of this 
or that philosopher as proposing something or other as a cause, or a principle, 
period (with no reference to causes of being, in particular). It is also true that 
in his summaries in chapters 7 and 10, he does seem to say that his reviews 
have shown that no cause apart from his four has been conceived by anyone 
in the whole past history of philosophy (without explicit restriction to area of 
investigation). Perhaps he is, nonetheless, elliptically meaning to restrict this 
claim to studies of being. If not, his idea might be that by focusing only on his 
predecessors' work in the study of causes of being, he will also be able to see 
whether his predecessors used any other kind of cause than his four in any area 


42 In explaining this importance in what foltows, [ am assuming that Aristotle is serious about, and 
means, what he says about his purposes in discussing at such length his predecessors. Why not assume 
this? Why think he is pretending? So as to lay a smoke screen, to cover a vicious and partisan attack? 
Why attribute such deviousness to him? In fact, serious philosophers interested in questions about being 
and its principles can learn a lot from using these materials in the way that Aristotle says, in ch. 3 and in 
ch. 10, they are to be used — to help us/them in our own constructive metaphysical theorizing. Aristotle 
has good reason to be serious in what he says about his purposes, We should take him at his word. 
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of their work. Perhaps he assumes that if any earlier philosopher anywhere did 
introduce a fifth kind of cause, it would have been drawn upon in his theory of 
the highest causes, perhaps among other areas. 

Setting aside such speculations, the fact is that in any case, in actually dis- 
cussing his predecessors in chapters 3-6, Aristotle does repeatedly speak of the 
views of theirs that he is considering as their views on the ápxaí or aítia Tv 
óvrwv, principles or causes of beings, or equivalently the orowxeia or púars TV 
Ovtuwv, elements or nature of beings.5% So he is quite explicit, often enough to 
keep the alert reader on track: it is ápxat or aíria of the being of things (only) that 
he is reviewing. Í think we are entirely justified to think that he keeps always 
in his mind throughout chapters 3-6 that he is reviewing only his predecessors' 
opinions on causes that are universally applicable, because they are applicable to 
all beings as such. Likewise I see no reason to doubt that he has that in mind 
in his summaries in chapters 7 and 10. This is so, even if it is unstated there, 
and even if some part of his conclusion (a preliminary one) might be that, as a 
group, his predecessors have not used any cause at all, beyond his four, in any 
part of their work. In any event, there can be no fair doubt that Aristotle leaves 
open that one or another of them did use, in some other part of their work than 
their wisdom-studies, causes, among Aristotle's four, which he has denied they 
recognized in those studies. We, his readers, I suggest, must recognize this as we 
read these chapters, if we are not to misunderstand him. 

As to the áropial for these thinkers that he deploys in chapters 8 and 9, 
and the criticisms (some of them quite severe) that he launches on their basis, 
we should again bear in mind what Aristotle says at the end of chapter 10. 
He says that we need to go back over and mull some points in the difficulties 
that arise for these thinkers, as we raise for ourselves the difficulties of B, in 
preparing ourselves for our own efforts to identify the first causes of beings as 
such. We will miss something important if we think that Aristotle's criticisms of 
these thinkers in these aporetic chapters are merely intended as refutations of 
them and of their views. These átropiaz are genuinely presented as difficulties 
that these thinkers face. Difficulties are just that: problems on some topic, or, 
in this case, for a given view on some matter, that need to be reflected on and 
pondered, both by those who hold the view and by others who are engaged in 
the same pursuits as they are. If any of Aristotle's criticisms, in presenting these 
difficulties, are also (in his view) refutations, that is per accidens. His intention in 
deploying these áropíar is, fundamentally, not to propose refutations (even i£ 


50 See already in chapter 3, besides the passages discussed in n. 22 above: 983?11, and 9849 and 21; 
in chapter 4, 9859; in 5, 985925, 986*2, 16-17, b3;in 6, 987” 19-20, 24-25. 
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he briskly refers to their “errors” more than once), but to invite us, his readers 
and fellow-seekers for wisdom, to find important points of further difficulty for 
ourselves in attempting to make our own advance beyond them. In chapters 8 
and 9, Aristotle is taking his predecessors” views seriously, attempting to learn, 
from thinking about those views, things that he thinks it would be hard or im- 
possible to learn otherwise. This, 1 would say in passing, is most clearly true for 
his criticisms of Plato in chapter 9. He is not at all dismissive of Plato's views 
about the causes and principles of being, or in fact of any of the views on this 
subject of any of his predecessors, even the silliest and most superficial of them. 

I said above that 1 agree with Rachel Barney (above, pp. 69-104) when 
she insists that Aristotle is engaged in doing history of philosophy in his pres- 
entations of his predecessors” views in chapters 3-6. But I would not wish to 
describe what he is doing in the aporetic chapters 8 and 9 as history of phi- 
losophy. So long as we are clear about the differences there are between the two 
enterprises of exposition-cum-criticism, as against aporetic raising of problems 
facing some historical philosophers views in the course of one's own investi- 
gations into the same questions, it may not matter much what we choose to 
describe as history of philosophy, or what we prefer to withhold that descrip- 
tion from. 1 would not insist on this issue of terminology. However, 1 do think 
there are significant differences between the two enterprises. In concluding this 
retrospective look at Metaphysics A, let me say a bit about these differences and 
in what way I think they matter. 

In his expositions in A 3-6, Aristotle seems to me clearly bent on telling us 
what, in his own considered opinion, these earlier thinkers thought about the 
universally-applicable causes and principles of being. There is no reason not to 
think that he made a careful study of their works and other evidence available 
to him: he says once about Empedocles (98523) that “we can learn this [about 
his views] by having a good look at his poetry;” so, however much he may have 
relied on Hippias' proto-doxography or Plato's accounts, he seems also to have 
read his predecessors' work for himself.52 The fact that he uses his own brain 
to figure out, in terms that he himself understands, which entities they assigned 
causal roles to in attempting to explain being, and in what ways they conceived 
thern as causes, and the fact (i£'it is a fact) that he had a distorted understanding 


5: See 988924, 98926, 98919, 991*18—19, 991267. It is certainly true also that at many places in 
these chapters, without explicitly using the terminology of “error” or “incorrect,” Aristotle does think 
he has refuted something some predecessor said. 

32 There is an anecdote at Vita Aristotelis Marciana 6 (in Diiring 1957, 98, with comment on p. 108), 
with parallels in the other late ancient lives, that Plato, whether admiringly or beliclingly, referred to 
Aristotle as the “reader.” It was apparently unusual at the time to spend so much time as we can infer 
from this that Aristotle did sitting somewhere on his own, reading to himself. 
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of what they had in mind, is neither here nor there. He wishes to understand 
his predecessors, and, in this work, on just this single question. He is certainly 
not, as 1 have said, attempting to give a complete historical account of what 
we would call philosophy,% or even all of theoretical philosophy. He may be 
mistaken in ways that we can no longer assess, given our vastly less extensive 
knowledge of the relevant materials. But he is certainly giving us in Á3-6 a 
seriously conceived piece, however limited in its scope, of the history of pre- 
Aristotelian philosophy. 

As for his aporetic discussion in chapters 8 and o, while obviously based in 
the history he provides in chapters 3-6, this is not aimed at telling us about his 
predecessors” views on principles of being. We may well learn some new things 
about what (he thinks) they thought, through reading this discussion. But here 
he is not expounding his predecessors' opinions, even with an eye to errors, as 
he does much of the time in 3-6; he is raising what he thinks truly are difficul- 
ties that, as he understands their views and statements, they do face. He does this 
as part of his own independent thinking, and ours, in our pursuit of wisdom. So 
if he criticizes a predecessor in a way that we think depends on misconstruing 
something they said, that is of little moment — so long as reflecting on the error 
his criticism points to is philosophically productive. This makes this discussion 
somewhat like a contemporary philosopher's appeal to, say, some idea of Kant 
or Hume, in explication or defense of some idea of their own. I£ a historian of 
philosophy critic of theirs complains that Kant or Hume did not have in mind 
what he or she attributes to him they might say: “Well, who cares? If he didn't 
mean what 1 said, then he ought to have done”.They have not been doing his- 
tory of philosophy anyhow, but using some interesting texts from the history of 
philosophy to develop an argument of their own. l am not suggesting that Aris- 
totle would adopt the same dismissive attitude to historical accuracy or context 
(after all, he has given us his history, and would surely want to stand by it). But 
in the context of chapters 8 and 9, he would be entitled to set aside questions 
about what a predecessor actually meant by what they said as irrelevant to 
his current purposes and claims. This difference of purpose between the two 
sections of A 3-9 seems to me important to keep in mind.'To me, it seems ap- 
propriate to reserve the term “history of philosophy” for the more expository 
work (however also critical, even agenda-laden) of chapters 36. 


33 In the technical sense of wisdom which Aristotle has introduced and defended in the first two 
chapters of A, one could say that what Aristotle offers simply is his account of the whole history of phi- 
losophy before himself: this would be so if philosophy is the pursuit of wisdom, and wisdom is limited 
to knowledge of the first and universally controlling causes of all beings. But that ís an artificially con- 
structed use of the term “philosophy”. 
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A New Critical Edition with Introduction 
by 


OLIVER PRIMAVESI 


Introduction: The Transmission of the 
Text and the Riddle of the Tivo Versions' 


Dieter Harlfinger septuagenario 


In 1831, the Prussian Academy published Immanuel Bekker's Greek text of the 
Corpus Aristotelicum. In the following decades, the text of the Metaphysics argu- 


* In autumn 1986, the present writer was introduced to the manuscript transmission of the Meta- 
physics in a Summer School on Greek codices held in the Wolfenbúttel Library by Dieter Harlfinger on 
whose fundamental article on the Greek transmission of the Metaphysics (1979) the present edition is 
based; as a token of gratitude, the edition is dedicated to Dieter Harlfinger on occasion of his seventieth 
birthday. The edition was made possible, in primis, by the generous funding of fresh collations received 
from the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft; these collations were performed on behalf of the University 
of Munich at the Aristoteles-Archiv in Berlin by Dr Pantelis Golitsis, to whom the author is very much 
indebted. Thanks are also due to Mirjam Engert for her precious help with Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
and to Peter Isépy for his careful scrutiny of the medieval Graeco-Latin translations. : 


* Earlier versions of the present introduction were read to audiences in Oxford (Southern Associa- 
tion for Ancient Philosophy Meeting, 17th-19th September 2009), Princeton (Princeton University Program 
in Classical Philosophy Conference, December 5-6, 2009), and Hambutg (Handschriften- und Textforschung 
heute: Eine Konferenz anlásslich des 70. Geburtstags von Dieter Harlfinger, 21-23. April 2010); finally, the 
present writer was invited to discuss, on 4th March 2011, a penultimate version with the participants of 
the Oxford seminar on Metaphysics O convened by David Charles. The author is very grateful to those 
who participated in the discussions on these and other occasions, and he would like to single out for 
special mention Klaus Alpers (Hamburg), David Charles (Oxford), Dieter Harlfinger (Hamburg), André 
Laks (Paris), Marwan Rashed (Paris), and the late Bob Sharples (Cambridge). He received particular help 
from Stephen Menn who acted as a commentator in Princeton, from Carlos Steel, who sacrificed, in 
February 2010, two days to a stimulating debate on almost all passages of book A which are relevant for 
the distinction between the two ancient redactions of the text, from Edward Hussey, who sent him, early 
in 2011, detailed critical comments which were most helpful and illuminating, and Michel Crubellier for 
providing detailed notes on our presentation of the Arabic evidence. Last but not leasc, thanks are due 
to Cordula Bachmann B.A. for the thoughtful correction of some of the shortcomings of the present 
writers English and Mirjam Engert for a most careful scrutiny of the proofs. 
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ably fared better than most Aristotelian texts: a modern complete edition of 
the most important ancient commentary — Alexander on Metaphysics — was pro- 
duced by Hermann Bonitz already in 1847;? and the three earliest independent 
manuscripts of the Greek text of the Metaphysics were correctly identified by 
Bonitz 1848, v. Christ 1886(a) and Gercke 1892 respectively; these were put to 
use in the outstanding editions by Ross 1924 and Jaeger 1957. During the fifty 
years which have elapsed since the publication of Jaeger's Oxford Classical Text, 
however, the information on which Ross and Jaeger based their text and ap- 
paratus criticus has gradually been shown to be deficient,? both with regard to 
the Greek manuscriptst and to the medieval translations. While this statement 
holds for the Metaphysics as a whole, it applies with special force to the first two 
books and to the last three books. Therefore, it seems appropriate to include 
into the present volume a new critical text ofbook A which is based on a rea- 
sonably full evaluation of the independent Greek manuscripts, of the medieval 
translations both Arabic and Latin, and of the commentaries by Alexander and 
Asclepius. The new edition's main objective is to contribute to the clarification 
of the relationship between the two ancient versions of book A, the a-text 
and the $-text. The most important question to be directed at the two texts is 
how they are related to and diverge from each other and from the text presup- 
posed by Alexander. On the basis of the new edition, we will try to show in 
the present introduction (i) that — contrary to what was claimed by Werner 
Jaeger in 1957 — both ancient versions of book A were unknown to Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, (11) that the P-text ofbook A even depends on Alexander in that 
it changes the original wording along the lines of Alexander's paraphrases, and 
(111) that the a-text of book A, while being in general feithful to the original 
wording, has been enlarged in more than one place by secondary supplements. 


2 Generally speaking, the first modern editions of the ancient commentaries on Aristotelian trea- 
tises were provided by the series Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (1882-1909). 

3 Fora concise status quaestionis see Bydén 2005, 105—7. 

4 A curious case in point is that Jaeger 1957 took over from v. Christ 1886(a) the anachronistic mis- 
take of ascribing to the Laurentianus AP the “metaphysical” book title Aprorotélovs tv perapuariv 
ú, whereas in fact, the Laurentianus A? shares with the Parisinus E the comparatively innocent book title 
'Apiororékoos tó perá tá puorka á. 
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PART ONE 
THE DIRECT AND INDIRECT TRANSMISSION OF Meta- 


physics A 


1. Metaphysics A in the Greek manuscripts 


There are at least 53 Greek manuscripts which contain the text of the Meta- 
physics or at least part of it.$ Immanuel Bekker! reports to have based his text 
of the Metaphysics (1831) on fifteen manuscripts? whose variants are indicated, 
in differing degrees of consistency and selectivity, in Bekker's apparatus criticus. 
In fact, only twelve of Bekker's manuscripts contain a running text of some or 
all books of the Metaphysics themselves,* while the three remaining manuscripts 
contain the ancient commentaries.? 

lo his 1848 edition of the Metaphysics, Hermann Bonitz noted that the text 
transmitted by the parchment codex Laurentianus AP (twelfth century)? — a 
text which is known today to be transmitted by a whole farnily of manuscripts 
(B) — differs in interesting ways from the text transmitted by the majority of 
manuscripts which is called today the a-family: some of the readings of AP 
seem to interpret Aristotle's words (as transmitted by the a-text) rather than to 
merely transmit them," and some of AP variants correspond to Alexander 
commentary surrounding Aristotle's text in that manuscript.*? 


$ Listed by Harlfinger 1979, 9-11. 

6 On Bekker as an editor of Greek texts see Schróder 2009. 

7 Bekker 1831, 980; see Hecquet-Devienne 2000, 109 with n. 39. 

$ Parisinus Regius 1853 (E); Marcianus 200 (Q); Laurentianus 81,1 (S);Vaticanus 256 (TF); Marcianus 
214 (H*); Laurentianus 87,12 (Ab); Laurentianus 87,18 (BP); Laurentianus 87,26 (CP); Ambrosianus F 113 
(DB, called M by Bernardinello and Harlfinger); Marcianus 211 (Eb); Coislinianus 161 (1), Marcianus 
206 (f). 

9 Alexander: Parisiensis 1876 (F?; called A by Hayduck 1891, p. vir); Syrianus: Parisiensis 1896 (GP; 
called A by Kroll 1902, p. vI); Asclepius: Parisiensis 1901 (Hb; called A by Hayduck 1888, p. VI). 

lo AD = Laurentianus plut. 87,12. Books A—A 7 up to 1073*1 (olov) were copied by two scribes of 
the xuth century; the remainder from A 7, 1073*1 (te mpótepov) onwards was copied by a third scribe 
from a different exemplar in the xivth century. 

1 Bonitz 1848, xv1: “quid quod non desunt loci ubi interpretis potius quam simplicis librarii 
manum agnoscere tibi videaris.” 

1 Bonitz 1848, xVI: “Necessitudinem quandam intercedere codici A? cum commentario Alexandri 
in eius margine scripto, saepius quum utrumque inter se conferrem suspicabar, nec tamen certi quid- 
quam de ea re statuerim.” Note, however, that it is not quite Alexanders commentary which is sour- 
rounding the Aristotelian text of AB, but rather the so called versío altera, which is in fact a much later 
revision of Alexander's work. 
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Wilhelm von Christ based his 1886 edition on two manuscripts only: the 
a-text was represented by the parchment codex Parisinus E (tenth century) 
the value of which had been curiously underrated by Bonitz; the B-text was 
represented by the Laurentianus AP. Furthermore, v. Christ pointed out that 
some of the errores separativi by which the Laurentianus A? differs from the 
Parisinus E go back to typical misreadings of uncial letters, thereby indicating 
that the B-text antedates the ninth century during which ancient Greek texts 
were transliterated from uncial script to minuscule.!+ 

W. v. Christ's decision to reconstruct the a-text solely on the basis of the 
Parisinus E was soon recognized to oversimplify the situation: in 1892, Alfred 
Gercke drew attention to a ninth century parchment manuscript in Vienna 
which is even older than Parisinus E and which represents the a-text, too.'% 
It had been overlooked by earlier editors for the simple reason that it lacks 
the first book and the first part of the second book, with the preserved part 
beginning only in e 2 (994*6 toú dgpos); nowadays, it bears the name of Vin- 
dobonensis J.!* 

The fB-text, by contrast, continued to be held to survive only in the Lau- 
rentianus AD.'7 A peculiar feature of this manuscript which had been observed 
already by v. Christ was explained by Jaeger 1912 as a trace ofan ancient papyrus 
text of the Metaphysics: in the Laurentianus A, the first words of books A, O, 
and K appear twice, since they are to be found in their proper place as well as 
at the end of the preceding book.!* These anticipations were interpreted by 
Jaeger 1912 as reclamantes (“Kustoden”), i.e. as catchwords or catchlines which 
were used when longer texts were divided up among several papyrus scrolls 


13 Bonitz 1848, xv1: “... E ut in libris Physicis eximiae, ita exiguae est in Metaphysicis fidei.” 

14 y, Christ 1886(a) vir: “... eiusdem libri archetypi quadratam litteraturam testantur nonnulli er- 
rores hoc modo facile explicandi, velut Se1 (AEl) pro áet (AED p. 998b, 17. ro16a, 15. 10262, 21, oúvodos 
(EYNOAOY) pro vúvolos (ZYNOAOY) p. 1037a, 30, or dv (OYTAN) pro od náv (OYTIAN) p. 
10244, 27, Sn (AH) pro dv (AN) p. 10494, 3”; see also v. Christ 1886(b), 4089. 

15 Gercke 1892, 146: “Inter libros Aristotelis manu scriptos eminet scriptorum naturalium et Meta- 
physicae codex Parisinus 1853 (E) ... alter liber paene gemellus nondum in lucem protractus est: codex 
Vindobonensis philosophorum Graecorum C.” 

16 Gercke 1892 referred to the Vindobonensis by the letter W, Jaeger 1917, 490 by the letter v; its 
present symbol J has been introduced by Ross 1924, p. clv. 

17 Gercke 1892, 147: “Libri tá perá rá puorká Aristotelici servantur in codicibus zw [with W = J] 
et praeterea in codice Laurentiano 87,12 (A) [with A = AP]” This view was to prevail right through 
the greater part of the 20' century; cf. Jaeger 1957 xii: “... recensio AP in dies magis neglecta denique 
describi desiit, quamquam Al[exander] ea multis locis usus est. actate Byzantina a viris doctis spreta esse 


videtur, et ita in oblivionem lapsa est, ut uno codice AP servata sit”; cf. Walzer 1958, 222:**... the only 
surviving witness”. 
18 C£, v, Christ 1886(a) ví “... librorum AOGK prima yerba bis, et in initio sequentis et in fine 


antecedentis libri, scripta sunt” and v. Christ 1886(b), 409—10. 
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and which were meant to direct the reader safely from one scroll to the next. '? 
According to Jaeger, the distribution of reclamantes in Laurentianus AP points to 
a papyrus edition of the Metaphysics which consisted of seven scrolls containing 
two books each and in which at the end of every second book the first words of 
the following book were indicated.?“This theory and the evidence on which it 
is based is best illustrated by arranging the fourteen books of the Metaphysics in 
seven pairs and by underlining the books at the end of which the incipit of the 
next book is actually quoted in the Laurentianus Ab: A+a,2! B+[,2 A+E,2 
Z+H,% O+1,95 K+A,?2ó M+N. 

The two illustrious twentieth century editors of the Metaphysics, Sir David 
Ross and Werner Jaeger, followed Gercke's advice and reconstructed the a-text 
on the basis of Parisinus E and, where available, of Vindobonensis J, whereas 


19 Jaeger 1912, 181: “Cod. AP (Christ) hat uns an den Buchibergingen Spuren alter Kustoden 
autbewahrt”. Cf. che definition of reclamantes given by West 1963, 314: “catchlines inserted at the end 
of a roll giving the incipit of the following roll”. For a recent discussion of the papyrological evidence 
see Schironi 2010, 9 (on the concept of reclamantes), 315 (on reclamantes in papyri with Epic poetry), 
and 7475 (on reclamantes in papyri with texts of other genres). In the present context, Schironi's assess- 
ment of the chronology of reclamantes in papyrus texts is of particular importance (p. 75): “Although in 
Homeric poetry reclamantes disappear at a rather early stage (second century AD), in prose texts their use 
continues”; the main prose examples are two Xenophon papyri from the third century AD, P.Oxy. 4.698 
and P.Vind.inv. 24368. This date matches exactly the date which we will come to assume for the papyrus 
edition to which the greater part of the B-text goes back: later than Alexander of Aphrodisias, earlier than 
the shift from papyrus scroll to codex. 

20 Jaeger 1912, 182. 

21 Jaeger 1912, 181 claims thac the incipit of book B is quoted, in the Laurentianus A?, at the end 
of book a Ekarrow: “Am SchluB von á findet sich der Anfangssatz des B”. Yet that claim is unfounded; 
it might be based on a misunderstanding of Christ's remark (1886(a) 40: “postea additum videtur etiam 
initium libri B dváyxn — 27 tapewpayévov”. Note, however, that the Vaticanus Vé, an independent 
manuscript from the e-family, adds, at the end of book a ¿harrov, a suitable title for the introductory 
remarks of book B (fol. 25r, line 14: Út. Tpoartopelv xPNOTUWTATOV). 

22 At the end of book T, A? fol. 159r, line 6, adds the first words of book A (ápxn Atyerar). 

23 In order to account for the absence, in the Laurentianus AP, of a reclamans at the end of book E, 
Jaeger 1912, 181 pointed out that such a reclamans would have been superfluous since the first sentence of 
Z (vo dv Afyerar noAaxs, xadámep SieLdópeda mpórepov Ev toig TrEpi ToÚ rocaxí) is anticipated at 
the end of book E by the common ancestor of the e-text and the fB-text anyway: pavepov $' ¿v os dr 
wpioáieda mepi tod mocaxós Afyeras Exactov, 9ti ro Akaxós Atyeras to Óv, (although ón moMaxos 
Aé£yera: tó dv has fallen out in the f-text); see further Jaeger 1912, 1689. Note, however, that the a-text 
provides an additional reclamans nevertheless: at the end of book E, the first half of the second sentence of 
book Z (onuaivel yáp o pév tí tortv) is added. 

24 At the end of book H, AP fol. 348v, lines 1-4 adds the first words of book O (repi uév obv rod 
TpWTwWS Óvros kai pos 3 al ¿Alar xarnyopiar tod Svros ávapépovra: gipnras, epi ts odalas). 

25 At the end of book A, AP fol. 412v, lines 3-4 adds the first words of book K ($t1 Se y copia mepi 
ápxas émorñun). 

26 The absence of a reclamans at the end of book A is not due to chance, as Jaeger thought, but to 
the fact that the Laurentianus AP was shown by Harlfinger 1979 to cease representing the B-version 
before the end of book A. 
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the f-text was represented by Laurentianus A? only. The limitations of this ap- 
proach became apparent when Dieter Harlfinger published, in 1979, a complete 
stemma codicum.27 Harlfinger was able to show that neither Parisinus E and 
Vindobonensis J nor Laurentianus A? are the only independent members of 
their respective families: 


Figure 1: Stemmatic position of E, J and A? in general. 








a B 
Y Fragmentum Parisinum Y 
(1 556,1056*12-57*13 
and K 1-2,1059*18-60*10) 
Vindobonensis J ó 
Parisinus E 
Laurentianus A? E 


The first observation to be made here is that Jaeger 1957 and his predecessors 
were wrong in asserting that the Laurentianus AP is the only surviving member 
of the fB-family: on the one hand, there are several manuscripts of the B-family 
containing the complete text of some or all books. On the other hand, these 
manuscripts represent only one out of two branches of that family, the other 
branch being represented by the venerable fragmentum Parisinum Y (ninth—tenth 
century). The mere age of that fragrment confirms v. Christ's contention ac- 
cording to which our $f-text goes back to an independent transliteration of 
an ancient uncial manuscript: alternatively, one would have to ascribe the re- 
daction of the fB-text to the ninth century, which is certainly not a plausible 
date for, at least, such textual interventions as we will observe in the f-text of 
book A. An even earlier date of the fP-text is suggested by the fact that the 
reclamantes preserved in the Laurentianus AP are now seen to be a common 
feature of the B-family:?5 AD's newly discovered gemellus, i.e. the hyparchetype 
e, is represented by the Ambrosianus M and by its gemellus, the hyparchetype Í 
(transmitted by the Taurinensis C and — at least for books A—E — by the Vati- 
canus VX). Now it is true that the hyparchetype 7 — unlike the Ambrosianus 
M — has been contaminated by the a-text. But despite this fact, not only in the 
Ambrosianus M but also in one out of two extant Í manuscripts (Vaticanus VX) 


27 Harlfinger 1979. Most of the manuscripts depending on extant models had been identified al- 
ready by Bernardinello 1970. 
28 Alexandru 2000, 1401. 
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the first two words ofbook Á (ápxn Atyerar) are anticipated at the end of book 
P.*9 Furthermore, in the Ambrosianus M the introductory sentence of book OQ 
is anticipated at the end of book H.3% So it seems that Jaeger 1912 was right in 
claiming that our f-text goes back to an ancient edition which precedes not 
only the transliteration of ancient Greek texts from uncial script to minuscule 
(which took place during the ninth century), but also the replacement of the 
papyrus scroll by the codex3! (which emerged gradually during the two cen- 
turies before and after AD 300).3? It is to be noted, however, that no reclamans is 
preserved by any manuscript of the B-family at the end of book A: in theory, 
the part of our f-text which goes back to the ancient papyrus edition postu- 
lated by Jaeger could be confined to books A—I. 

Our picture of the o-family has been enlarged by Harlfinger's findings in a 
similar way. He has shown that Gercke 1892, Ross 1924, and Jaeger 1957 were 
wrong to assume that the Parisinus E and the Vindobonensis J are the only in- 
dependent members of their family:33 whereas it remains true that the Parisinus 
E represents one out of two branches of family «, the other branch of family 
a (= the hyparchetype y), far from simply being identical with Vindobonensis 
J, has in fact to be reconstructed from J and from another strand of tradition, 
the hyparchetype d which is attested to by no less than eleven independent 
manuscripts,34 notwithstanding the fact that most of the extant ó-manuscripts 
have been contaminated, in varying degrees, by the f-text. 

All in all, our knowledge of the a-text, being based so far exclusively on 
Parisinus E and Vindobonensis J, stands in need of being supplemented by a 
reconstruction of the hyparchtype d. Similarly, our knowledge of the fB-text, 
being based so far on Laurentianus A? only, stands in need of being supple- 
mented by a reconstruction of the hyparchetype e. 

Harlfinger's most important discovery, however, concerns the last three 
books of the Metaphysics: in the Laurentianus AP, there is a change of scribe at 
A 7, 1073*1 (te mpótepov): the twelfth century scribe ceases writing, and another 


29 Ambrosianus M fol. 73r, line 21;Vaticanus VX fol. 113r, line 29. 

30 Ambrosianus M fol. 145v, lines 1-4: epi pEv odv tod TpWwres dvros kai tipos 3 ai 4Aka1 karm- 
yopiar toú dvros ávapépovras eipr tas, epi Tis odoías. 

31 Jaeger 1912, 181: “Die Kustoden fiihren uns in die Zeit der Buchrollen zuriúck, in die Zeit vor 
der Umschrift der Texte in codices”. 

32 Roberts /Skeat 1983,75: “As will have been seen from the statistics quoted above, the crucial date 
in the history of the codex is c. AD 300, when the codex achieved parity with the roll. Thereafter the use 
of the roll rapidly diminished. By the fifth century, at least if we may judge from texts found in Egypt, the 
roll held barely 10 % of the market; and by the sixth it had vanished for ever as a vehicle for literature”. 

33 Gercke 1892, 147; Ross 1924, clv; Jaeger 1957, vili-ix. 

34 Vaticanus VÍ, Escorialensis E$,Vindobonensis Pp, Laurentianus L*, Matritensis H, Neapolitanus N, 
Marcianus EP, Parisinus Coislinianus 1*, Parisinus PP, Marcianus H?, Leidensis W. 
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scribe, two centuries later, resumes the task. lt goes without saying that the 
model from which the lacking part of the text was copied in the fourteenth 
century is most likely to have been different from the model used in the twelfth 
century;35 and collations have indeed shown that the model used from A7, 
1073*1 onwards until the end of the Metaphysics in book N was a now lost hyp- 
archetype which belonged to family a and is called Ó in Harlfinger's stemma. 
By consequence, the B-text of Metaphysics A7, 1073%1—A 10, M, and N seems to 
be transmitted solely by the manuscripts going back to the hyparchetype e, that 
is, on the one hand by the Ambrosianus M, and on the other hand by the hyp- 


archetype (: 


Figure 2: Basic stemma codicum for Metaphysics A 7, 1073%1—A 10, M, and N. 
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Given that the hyparchetype e — .e. the only witness for the B-text of Meta- 
physics A 7, 1073%1—A 10, M, and N — had not been taken into account by 
any previous editor of the Metaphysics, it was only to be expected that, after 
Harlfinger 1979, textual research on the Metaphysics would largely concentrate 
upon the last books. This is what in fact happened, and significant progress has 
been made on two counts in particular: 

(i) The hyparchetype Y. Since the hyparchetype e of the B-text is transmitted 
by the Ambrosianus M and by the hyparchetype ¿, the reconstruction of Y is, 
despite its being contaminated by the «-text, of considerable importance es- 
pecially from Á 7, 1073*1 onwards: after that point, e is the only source for the 
f-text. But whereas in books A—E, the hyparchetype Y is transmitted by both 


35 Harlfinger 1979, 27. 
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the Vaticanus VK and the Taurinensis C,2% the Vaticanus VX ceases offering a 
continuous text after the end of book E. By consequence, Harlfinger assumed 
that in books Z—N, the hyparchetype Í must be reconstructed solely on the 
basis of the Taurinensis C (or, where the Taurinensis C has been damaged, 
of its apographon Vindobonensis J“). Stefan Alexandru, however, has pointed 
out in his 2001 Oxford dissertation on the text of book A that the Vaticanus 
VX contains not only a continuous text of books A—E, but also paraphrases 
and verbatim excerpts of many passages of books Z—N; in the last chapters of 
book A, for instance, these excerpts almost amount to a copy of the full text.37 
Thus, even in books Z-N the Vaticanus VK must be taken into account for the 
reconstruction of the hyparchetype . Alexandru's observation entails that the 
transmission of the hyparchetpye e should be envisaged as follows: 


Figure 3: The hyparchetype e of the B-family. 
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(11) The stemmatic position of the Laurentianus Ab: Harlfinger 1979 had assumed — 
without testing this by means of further collations — that in books K and A the 
Laurentianus A? remains a faithful witness to the B-text up to the point where 
the change of scribe occurs, i.e. up to Á 7, 1073*1 (te mpórepov). Harlfinger's 
assumption has been challenged recently by Silvia Fazzo: she has shown that al- 
ready from K 8, 1065%26 onwards — i,e. both in the Physics extracts contained in 
K 8-123% and throughout the first seven chapters of book A — AP shares a con- 
siderable number of readings with the a-family against fB's hyparchetype e£.32 
It was perhaps an overstatement to claim that AP completely ceases belonging 


16 The Taurinensis C was partly damaged by a fire in 1904, but it can be replaced, where necessary, 
by its apographon Vindobonensis J*. 

37 Alexandru 2001, 4-20. 

38 Ross 1924, xxv: “K consists of two quite distinct parts and presents two distinct problems. 1059* 
18-1065* 26 contains a shorter version of the contents of [Metaphysics] BPE; 1065* 26-1069* 14 contains 
a series of extracs from Phystes ii, iii, v”. 

39 Fazzo 2008 and Fazzo 2010. 
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to the B-family already at K 8, 1065*26,* since after that point, AP continues 
to share with the B-text typographic míinutiae which are least likely to be in- 
troduced by way of contamination. But the evidence collected by Fazzo shows 
in any case that the text offered by AP from 1065*26 onwards is at least heavily 
contaminated by the a-text, whereas before that point it is not. 

No comparable work has been done so far for the first two books, although 
the textual transmission of these books stands in urgent need of further eluci- 
dation, too. As elsewhere in the Metaphysics, editors* knowledge of the P-text 
of books A—a was confined to the Laurentianus AP which must now be sup- 
plemented by a reconstruction of its gemellus, the hyparchetype e. But in A-a 
2, 994*6 (Av9pwrtov ÚTO) a similar problem is posed by the a-text: in that part 
of the Metaphysics, the a-text used to be reconstructed exclusively on the basis 
of the Parisinus E, whereas its gemellus, the hyparchetype y, has remained un- 
known so far.This is due to the fact that the only representative of y consulted 
by Ross and Jaeger, the Vindobonensis J, has been deprived of the text of A—a 2, 
994*6: this part of the text was already missing in the Vindobonensis J when that 
manuscript was used, between AD 1260 and 1270, by William of Moerbeke,4 
Fortunately, however, the Vindobonensis J is now joined by a gemellus, that is by 
the hyparchetype d, of which, as we have seen, no less than eleven independent 
descendants are extant, — even ifone has to keep in mind that all d-manuscripts 
available for A—a 2, 994*6 are contaminated in varying degrees by the f-text. 
Apart from the hyparchetype Ú and its descendants, there is the Vaticanus T 
which was written in the early fourteenth century and which can be shown, 
in those books where the Vindobonensis J is still extant, to be a descendant of 
the latter, although the Vaticanus T, too, is occasionally contaminated by other 
sources. Since the Vaticanus T' has preserved the text of A—a 2, 994*%6 which 
had been lost by the Vindobonensis J before AD 1260, it seems that T was not 
copied directly from the Vindobonensis J, but that there was (at least) one in- 
termediary source, now lost, and that this intermediary source was copied from 
the Vindobonensis J when the latter was still complete. If that is correct, iri A—a 
2, 994%6 the readings of the Vaticanus T must be regarded as possible J-readings 
— as far as they are not mistakes due to contamination.4? Thus, the transmission 
of A—a 2, 994*%6 can be visualized as follows: 


40 Fazzo 2010, 344 “Lo studio presente intende mostrare che il cambio di affiliazione da B a a av- 
viene gia prima di Lambda, vicino a un punto notevole del libro Kappa, intorno a 1065*25”. 

+: Vuillemin-Diem 1995(a), 183-4. 

4 The full collations of book A provided by Dr. Pantelis Golitsis suggest that the contaminations 
which are to be observed in the Vaticanus T go back partly to a member of the a-family (P> = Par- 
isinus Suppl. gr. 642), partly to the main representative of the B-family (Laurentianus AD). Harlfinger, by 
contrast, had thought of two members of the «-family: the Parisinus E and the Vaticanus Eb, the latter 
being a close relative of PB, 
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Figure 4: Basic stemma codicum for Metaphysics Á—a 2. 
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Vaticanus T 


Measured against this picture, the manuscript evidence provided by the edi- 
tions of Ross 1924 and Jaeger 1957 for the text of text of A—a 2, 994*6, being 
restricted to Parisinus E and Laurentianus AD, excludes the hyparchetypes 9 and 
e and the possible J-readings preserved by the Vaticanus T. Therefore, we can 
never be sure, on the basis of Ross's or Jaeger's apparatus, whether a divergence 
between Parisinus E and Laurentianus AP is due to an individual mistake of 
either manuscript (which would have, accordingly, to be discarded), or whether 
it indicates a divergence between the two versions, which would call for ex- 
aminatio. In chapter Á o, the situation is further complicated by the fact that the 
greater part of that chapter is almost verbally repeated in M 4-5. Therefore, a 
critical edition of Ag presupposes, on top of the requirements already men- 
tioned, a critical text of M 4=5, 1078%34—1080%8. 

For our new edition of Metaphysics A and of the relevant part of Metaphysics 
M 4-5, we have selected the following manuscripts: 
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Figure 5: Stemma of the manuscripts used for our edition of A and of M 4-5 (107834 
1080*8), 
B 
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In reconstructing the a-text of book A, we have steered a middle course be- 
tween using all twelve independent a-manuscripts available in that book and 
the demands made by Harlfinger which seem too modest when applied to a 
part of the text where the Vindobonensis J is lost:* apart from the Parisinus 
E — for which we could draw on the very full collation of the first four books 
by Myriam Hecquet-Devienne* — and from the Vaticanus T (which probably 
preserves some of the readings of the lost beginning of the Vindobonensis J) we 
have selected, according to the criterion of genealogical seniority, three out of 


43 Harlfinger 1979, 289: “Die beiden letzien Metaphysik-Editoren, Ross und Jaeger, haben also, 
was die Familie a anlangt, nichts Wesentliches versáumt, indem sie lediglich die beiden vetustissimi E und 
] ausgewertet haben. Man sollte allenfalls fiir die Búcher A-A 7, in denen A? nicht zur Deszendenz 
von a gehórt, einen weiteren Textzeugen zur sicheren Rekonstruktion der Spaltung y, aus welcher auch 
J hervorgegangen ist, mit heranziehen. Dieser múBte nach dem genealogischen Prinzip VÍ sein. Da 
die Auswertung des Kodex VS jedoch wegen seiner fortgeschrittenen individuellen Verderbtheit einen 
unnótigen Ballast an heterogenen Sonderlesungen mit sich bringen wiirde und VÍ ohnehin als Haupt- 
vorlage der Handschrift J?, auf welcher die meisten Renaissance-Handschriften, die Aldina und somit 
auch die pri-bekkerianischen Druckausgaben basieren, bereits iiber Gebiihr zu Geltung gekommen ist, 
mú/te man den in der stemmatischen Linie náchstliegenden Kodex E" kollationieren”. 

44 Hecquet-Devienne 2000, 161=3. 
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the eleven independent manuscripts representing the hyparchetype d: Vaticanus 
Vi, Escorialensis E* and Vaticanus E?, the two latter manuscripts being de- 
scendants of the hyparchetype ¿.With regard to the reconstruction of 9, Vd and 
E complement each other in useful ways: VYs many individual errors can be 
corrected from £, whereas E shows more traces of contamination by the B-text. 
For the B-text ofbook A, on the other hand, we have used all four independent 
manuscripts available in that book:* the Laurentianus AP, the Ambrosianus M, 
and the two descendants of Y, that is Vaticanus VX and Taurinensis C.*ó Unlike 
7, the Ambrosianus M is free from contamination by the a-text, but M's indi- 
vidual errors can be corrected by (. 

In book M 4-s, the list of independent a-manuscripts could be enriched 
by the Vindobonensis J and the Laurentianus AP, whereas the f-text of these 
chapters is represented only by the Ambrosianus M and the Taurinensis C (or its 
apographon Vindobonensis J*). We have checked our collations of these chapters 
against the results published by Luna 2005. 


2. Five medieval translations of Metaphysics A 47 
2.1 The Graeco-Arabic Translation of Metaphysics Á 5—10 


Ibn Rushd (Averroes) of Corduba (fAaD 1198) completed his Commentum 
magnum on the Metaphysics (Tafsir ma bad at- Tabi"at)** not long before his death, 
in the last decade of the twelfth century aD.*? Yet Averroes did not consult the 
original Greek text of the Metaphysics, let alone translate it into Arabic himself;59 


45 Cf. Harlfinger 1979, 32-3: “Wie die Kollationen aus Á a H/O K gezeigt haben, gehóren neben 
AP auch Y M VF C zur Familie f; alle stellen sich als von AP unabhingig heraus. Da Y und Vk 
wegen der Unvollstindigkeit des in ihnen úberlieferten Textes ausscheiden, bleiben M und C úbrig. 
Von ihnen ist angesichts der Tatsache, daf C iiber aus 19 /b relativ stark kontaminiert ist, M der wichti- 
gere Textzeuge. Es gilt somit, bei einer kiinftigen Neuausgabe und sonstiger textkritischer Bearbeitung 
der Metaphysik das Zeugnis dieser beiden Handschriften — der eines anonymen, vermutlich konstan- 
tinopolitanischen Kopisten aus der Mitte des 14. Jhs. (M) und der des Konstantinopolitaners Matthaios 
Kamariotes (C) — mit auszuwerten”. 

46 to be replaced, where damaged by the fire of 1904, by its apographon Vindobonensis JC. 

47 Basic overviews over the five translations are provided by Vuillemin-Diem 1976, 1x-xu11 (Latin) 
and Vuillemin-Diem 1995(a), 1-8 (German). 

48 The importance of this work is perhaps best illustrated by the fact that Averroes has preserved 
large sections of Alexanders genuine commentary on book A of the Metaphysics, whereas in our Greek 
manuscripts the transmission of the genuine parts of the commentary is confined to books A—A. For 
a German translation of Averroes” quotations from Alexander's commentary on book A see the pio- 
neering study of Freudenthal 8: Frinkel 1885; cf. Bouyges 1952, XCIX—CI. 

49 On the date of composition see Bouyges 1952, XXIN-XXV. 

50 Cf. Bouyges 1952, XXIT-XXV. 
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the basis of his commentary was, rather, a series of already existing Arabic 
translations, by various authors, of the individual books he commented upon,** 
1.e. in that order, book «a, the second half of book A, books BI, and book A at 
least up to 1075? 11.52 Averroes divided the text of these books into sections, and 
copied for each section, from the Arabic translation he was working with, the 
full text of this section (= “Textus”), before he went on to comment upon that 
passage. 53 Taken together, the “Textás” ofthe Long Commentary contain a com- 
plete Arabic text of the Metaphysics, composed of the diverse Arabic translations 
commented upon by Averroes. These Arabic translations are not transmitted 
elsewhere, let alone their Greek models, which must have been as old as or, in 
part, even older than the oldest Greek manuscripts still extant. As far as book 
A is concerned, Averroes' Long Commentary contains only one Arabic transla- 
tion.34 The translation is attributed, on the first page of the Arabic manuscript, 
to the Christian priest-philosopher-physician Nazif al-Rúmi (second half of 
the tenth century AD),5 who belonged to the first generation of physicians 
working at the famous 'Adudí hospital in Baghdad (founded in AD 982)% and 
who is reported to have translated directly from the Greek, not, as some of his 
colleagues, from Syriac versions of Greek texts.37 Nazifs translation ofbook A 
is incomplete: it begins at Á s, 987*6; it is assumed that the Greek manuscript 
used by Nazif was mutilated.$% This manuscript must have been older than 
most of the Greek manuscripts still extant,52 


51 On the Arabic translations of the individual books of the Metaphysics to be found in Averroess 
commentary or attested or quoted elsewhere see Bouyges 1952, CXXVII-CXXXII; Peters 1968, 49-52, and 
especially Bertolacci 2005. 

5 In the Leiden manuscript the Arabic text written by the first hand ends with the text of and the 
commentary on Téxtus $5, which means that the end of A 10 (lines 10751110764) is missing; the same 
holds for the Translatio Scoti. But in the Leiden manuscript a later hand has added a text of and a com- 
mentary on a Textus $6, which goes on until 1075920; and one of the two Hebrew translations contains 
not only Textus 56 (text and commentary), but even the remainder of A 1o (divided up into Textus $7 
and Téxtus 58); see Bouyges 1952, CXI-CXII. 

53 Bouyges 1952, XVI: “La Métaphysigue commentée y est reproduite par fragments successifs, qui 
sont de longueur variable ... chacun de ces extraits, auxquels nous conserverons le nom latin “Textus”, 
traditionnel chez les Scolastiques, est suivi du commentaire proprement dit”. 

$4 A further, and probably later, translation of book A is quoted in Avicennas llahiyyat and in 
SarastanTs Milal; see Bertolacci 2005, 257-69. 

35 For the ascription see Fránkel in Freudenthal and Frinkel 1885, 115 (“und Buch A ist von Nazif 
ibn Amin”); Bouyges 1958, LVI, and Bertolacci 2005, 2489 (“treatise A Major is due to Nazif ibn 
Yumn”). On Nazif in general see Bouyges 1958, CXXII-CXXIHL, Kraemer 1993, 132-4; Gutas 1998, 151. 

56 Endress 1987, 442—3 with n. 103. 

57 Kraemer 1993, 132, with reference to Ibn abi Usaybia. 

5 Bouyges 1958, CL-CLL. 

59 Possible exceptions are the Vindobonensis phil. gr. 100 (f; gth century), and the Parisinus gr. 1853 
(E; roth century). 
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Averroes” whole commentary, including the variorum translation of Aristo- 
tle's text, was translated into Latin by Michael Scot between 1220 and 1224.90 
Furthermore, the Latin translations of the Aristotelian “Téxtús” introducing 


each section of the commentary were extracted and glued together in order 


to produce a running Latin translation, the “Translatio Scoti”,% which was, in 


the mid-thirteenth century, the most widely studied Latin translation of the 
Metaphysics. Even more impressive is the lasting success enjoyed, from the times 
of Albert the Great and Aquinas onwards, by Michael Scot's Latin translation 
of Averroes' whole commentary itself, complete with all the Aristotelian “Téxt- 
ds”; this work was printed as early as AD 1473 in Padua, and it was reprinted 
many times. A critical edition of Scot's translation is currently being prepared 
by Dag Nikolaus Hasse and Stefan Georges of the University of Wiirzburg on 
the basis of three manuscripts (Parisinus lat. 15453 [C]; Oxford, New College 
Library, 284 [O*];Vat. lat. 2080 [V*]) and two printed versions (the 1473 editio 
princeps [I] and the Giuntina printed in 1562 [Z)); by courtesy of the editors, 
the new Latin text of Averroes on book Á could be used for the present edi- 
tion throughout. 

Quite unlike the Latin translation ofthe Long Commentary, its Arabic orig- 
inal fell into oblivion soon after Averroes” death. Only one manuscript of the 
Arabic text seems to be preserved;% the editio princeps of the complete Arabic 


60 Bouyges 1952, LXVI-LXXIX. Hasse 2010 has confirmed on linguistic grounds that the extant Latin 
translations of Averroes” Commenta magna on Physics, De caelo, De anima and Metaphysics are indeed due 
to Michael Scot. 

61 It used to be called “Translatio nava” in the thirteenth century, but since that is ambiguous one 
should rather call it “Translatio Scoti” (cf. Vuillemin-Diem 1970, X11; Vuillemin-Diem 1976, XXI; 
Vuillemin-Diem 1995(a): 7-8), all the more so, since the authorship of Michael Scot can now be re- 
garded as firmly established (see preceding note). 

62 For a list of these printed editions see Bouyges 1952, LXVII-LXXIL. A peculiar feature of the 
printed Latin editions of Averroes” commentary is that the Aristotelian “Textús” prefixed to the sec- 
tions of the commentary are constantly duplicated: Each section of the commentary is introduced by a 
Graeco-Latin translation of the pertinent Aristotelian “Textus” — in the early editions this is taken from 
William of Moerbeke, in the later ones from Bessarion —, then follows Michael Scot's Latin translation 
of the Arabic version of the Aristotelian “Textus” as quoted and commented upon by Averroes, and only 
then Michael Scot's Latin translation of the relevant passage of Averroes's commentary itself; on this, see 
Bouyges 1952, LXVIIL. 

63 Bouyges 1952, XI1: “Ce sont les Occidentaux qui ont fait la réputation du Grand commentaire 
d'Averroés á la Métaphysique. Chez les savants de langue arabe, il n'2 jovi que d'une publicité tout á fait 
restreinte. Son caractére technique en interdisait la lecture á la masse des gens instruits, et, parmi les rares 
amateurs de la philosophie grécisante, la peur de se rendre suspect aux autorités politico-religieuses 
diminua encore le nombre de ceux que n'effrayait pas la cherté du volume”. 

64 Cod. Leid. or. 2074 (B), cf. Bouyges 1952, XXVI-AXXVIHL. In this manuscript, approximately 26 or 
27 folia are missing; 21 of these are still extant but have erroneously been inserted into another Leiden 
manuscript, Cod. Leid. or. 2075 (C), cf. Bouyges 1952, XXXVIN-XLO0.A first detailed description was 
contributed by Siegmund Frinkel in Freudenthal and Frinkel 1885, 114—15 (Die arabische Handsckrift von 
Averroes? grossem Commentare zur Metaphysik). 
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text was provided, in three volumes, by Maurice Bouyges (1938—1948).% A no- 
table feature of Bouyges's introduction to his edition is the list of the readings 
(“q-readings”) in which the Greek models of the various Arabic translations 
seem to differ from the text as transmitted by all still extant Greek manuscripts.% 
By contrast, Bouyges has, as a rule, not listed those cases in which a reading pre- 
sumed by an Arabic translation agrees with one of the two transmitted versions 
of the Greek text while differing from the other. It is true that Bouyges adds a 
few observations on the relationship between the various Arabic translations on 
the one hand and the two Greek manuscripts Parisinus E and Laurentianus AP 
on the other which he regards (as Christ has done) as sole representatives of the 
two Greek versions.* These observations are worth reading but they remain 
fairly general: the non-Arabist user of Bouyges's edition will be unable to tell 
which of the two Greek versions the Arabic evidence sides with in individual 
cases of disagreement between the two Greek manuscripts. 

In Jaeger's apparatus criticus, the scarce references to the Arabic translations are 
entirely tributary to Bouyges' list of those readings by which the Arabic trans- 
lations differ from the whole Greek tradition (“p-readings”), and thus share the 
limitations of that list:99 Jaeger has selected those separative errors which seem 
to suggest or to confirm an emendation of the Greek paradosis,?” but he could 
not make use of the Arabic tradition in those passages where the two trans- 
mitted Greek versions differ from each other. The onesidedness of Bouyges's 
(and by implication: of Jaeger's) treatment of the Arabic translators” lost Greek 
sources was partly compensated by Richard Walzer in 1958. Walzer provided 
a careful comparison of the Arabic translations of Metaphysics A, a, and A, as 
preserved by Averroes, with the two Greek versions of the text.7* Whenever a 
Greek reading deduced by Bouyges or Walzer from Nazif's Arabic translation 
squares with Michael Scot's translation of Nazif's text into Latin (as now edited 


65 Bouyges 1938 (books a, A, B, and TP); Bouyges 1942 (books A, E, Z, H, and O); Bouyges 1948 
(books 1 and A, Indexes). Bouyges's introduction (“Notice”) was published posthumously in 1952. 

6 Bouyges 1952, CLXI-CLXXV. 

67 Cf. Walzer 1958, 218: “Bouygess list of hypothetical Greek readings which the translators may 
have found in the Mss used by them represents a very small help for the Greek scholar. He almost 
exclusively mentions their Sonderíehler” ('separative errors”) and does not relate their readings to the 
principal Greek mss”., 

6 Bouyges 1952, CLXXV—CLXXX: “Conjectures sur les modéles desquels proviennent les traductions”. 

6% Jaeger 1957, XX: “versio Arabica antiquissimis nostris codicibus supparanea, qua Averroes in com- 
mentario suo usus est, nuper a viro docto Bouyges publici iuris facta nonnullis locis aliquid veri afíert 
quod in traditione graeca qualem nos habemus non exstat, cuius in adnotatione mentionem feci. Ple- 
raque postquam diligenter examinavi, cum parum valeant, in apparatum non recepi”. 

79 Cf.e.g Jaeger 1957, 19 (ad 98722): ““rods ápiduoús ... om. Arabus”. 

7 Walzer 1958. 
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by Hasse and Georges), it seems secure even for an non-Arabist editor to admit 
the reading in question to the apparatus criticus of the Metaphysics; in doing so, 
we will stick to Walzer's siglum “Ar*”, and designate Michael' translation by 
the siglum “Ar” (Scotus)”. 


2.2 Metaphysics A in four medieval Graeco-Latin translations 


Between 1970 and 1995, Gudrun Vuillemin-Diem provided, within the Series 
Aristoteles Latinus, the first critical editions of all four medieval Graeco-Latin 
translations of the Metaphysics. Through this, the basis for textual criticism of 
the Metaphysics has been improved considerably, since both in Ross 1924 and in 
Jaeger 1957 the documentation of the medieval Latin translations is restricted 
to the latest among them, i.e. the Recensio et Translatio Guillelmi,7? and even this 
was accessible only in quite unreliable an edition.?3 Furthermore, the inde- 
pendent contribution of the Recensio et Translatio Guillelmi to the constitution 
of the Greek text is more or less restricted to the first two books of the Mefa- 
physics: from book a, chapter 2 (994*6) onwards, William of Moerbeke used as 
his main Greek source the Vindobonensis J (ninth century), which happens to 
be preserved. By contrast, the other Greek manuscripts on which the medieval 
Graeco-Latin translations and recensions are based have not survived, which 
means that access to them is provided only by the Latin translations. The Greek 
manuscripts involved were older than most of the preserved Greek manuscripts, 
as we will now see in greater detail. 

The Tanslatio Jacobi (Lati)?* is the carliest extant Graeco-Latin translation. 
The preserved part of it contains the text of A—T 4 (1007*31). lt was attributed. 
on stylistic grounds to James of Venice (“lacobus Veneticus Grecus, philoso- 
phus”, as he called himself) by Lorenzo Minio-Paluello.?3 To James of Venice 
we owe the first translations not only of the Posterior Analytics, but probably also 
of the Physics, the De anima, and some of the Parva Naturalia. He flourished in 
the second quarter of the twelfth century AD. 

The Tanslatio Composita (Lat*)?* contains the same part of the text as what 
survives of the Translatio Jacobi, i.e. books A—P 4 (1007*31). From AÁ to B3 
(998”23), the text of the Translatio Jacobi has been revised on the basis of an- 


7 Jacger 1957, XIX-XX: “versionem Latinam Moerbekio Flamingo attributam notavi ubi eius lectio 
sola verum habere vel codicem, qui solus id habet, frmare videbatur; sed omnes eius lectiones, ubi cum 
uno vel altero codicum genere consentit, dare nolui”. 

73 Vuillemin-Diem 1995(a), 49-51. 

74 Edited by Vuillemin-Diem 1970, 1-83. 

75 Minio-Paluello 1952, 215. 

76 Edited by Vuillemin-Diem 1970, 85-155. 
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other Greek manuscript, in the remaining part of the text — i.e. B3 (998”23)—A 4 
(1007*31) — the Translatio Jacobi is repeated unchanged. The Translatio Composita 
starts being quoted around AD 1230; it may go back to the second half of the 
twelfth century. Since the Greek manuscript used by the author of the Trans- 
latio Composita is lost, the only source for it is provided by the sporadic inter- 
ventions of the Composita author in the text of the Translatio Jacobi from book 
A to book B3 (998?23). 

The Tanslatio Anonyma (Lat*)?77 contains the whole of our Metaphysics ex- 
cept book K. It was prepared in the second half of the twelfth century, inde- 
pendently of the Translatio Jacobi, on the basis of another Greek manuscript. In 
the Translatio Anonyma, the first part of book A up to A2 (982%23) was early 
lost, and replaced by the corresponding part of the Translatio Composita; further 
material was added from the Arabico-Latin Translation of Averroes' Long Com- 
mentary, prepared by John the Scot between 1220 and 1224. In this augmented 
form, the Translatio Anonyma provides the text on which Albert the Great, be- 
tween AD 1264 and 1267,7% based his paraphrase. 

Between AD 1260 and 1270, William of Moerbeke (c. 1215-1286), composed 
a complete Latin translation of the Metaphysics (Lat8),?2 including, for the first 
time, book K. William achieved that goal by revising and completing the Translatio 
Anonyma: in this Recensio et Translatio Guillelmi, the text of books A—I, and A—-M 
2 (1076"9) is a mere revision of the Translatio Anonyma and therefore designated 
as “Recensio Guillelmi”, whereas William has made his own translation not only 
of book K, a book missing in the Translatio Anonyma anyway, but also of books 
Ma (1076%9)-N (= “Tianslatio Guillelmi”). The Greek manuscript, on which 
William based both the greater part of his revision of the Translatio Anonyma 
and his own translations, is preserved: it has been identified by Vuillemin-Diem 
with the Vindobonensis J (ninth century). Yet when William used the Vindo- 
bonensis J, this manuscript had already lost book Á and the first half of book 
a (up to chapter 2: 994*6).9% For this initial part of the Metaphysics, William 
checked the Translatio Anonyma against another Greek manuscript, which has 
not been preserved, and for which, accordingly, William's sporadic modifica- 
tions of the Anonyma's Latin are the only source. 

The amount of independent evidence to be gleaned from by the individual 
Latin translations varies considerably. The Translatio Jacobi and the Translatio 
Anonyma (from A 2: 982%23 onwards) are based throughout directly upon a Greek 


77 Edited by Vuillemin-Diem 1976. 

7 On the date see Vuillemin-Diem 1995(a), 254 n. 56. 
79 Edited by Vuillemin-Diem 1995(b). 

$9 Vuillemin-Diem 1995(a), 1834. 
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manuscript, thereby providing continuous coverage of that manuscript; the 
same holds for William: fresh translations of K and M 2 (1076%9)-N, although 
in this case the Greek manuscript in question is known (Vindobonensis J). By 
contrast, both the author of the Translatio Composita and William of Moerbeke 
in books A—I, and A—M 2 have used their Greek manuscripts just in order to 
modify an already existing Latin translation — the Translatio Jacobi in the case of 
the Tianslatio Composita, and the Translatio Anonyma in the case of William —, 
so that they offer only a sporadic coverage of their Greek manuscripts: evi- 
dence for these Greek manuscripts is restricted to places where the author of 
the Tianslatio Composita and William of Moerbeke difter from their Latin main 
sources. In the case of William, the value of the sporadic evidence is further re- 
stricted by the fact that William has worked with a lost Greek manuscript only 
in Metaphysics A—a 2 (994*6).Vuillemin-Diem, in her editions of the Translatio 
Composita and the Recensio Guillelmi, has greatly facilitated the identification of 
the sporadic evidence: she has marked off, by typographical means, the words 
and phrases not taken over from the Latin model but introduced on the basis 
of the respective additional Greek manuscripts. As a rule of thumb for practical 
means one could state that the Translatio Jacobi and the Translatio Anonyma ofter 
independent evidence throughout, the Translatio Composita and the Recensio 
Guillelmi (up to Metaphysics a 2: 994%6) on the other hand only for words and 
phrases (signposted by Vuillemin-Diem).** 


2.3 Conclusion 


Thanks to the edition and evaluation of the medieval Graeco-Arabic and. 
Graeco-Latin translations, there is evidence on five lost Greek manuscripts con- 
taining the first book of the Metaphysics: 


81 The assessment of the independent Latin evidence is supported by the full indexes — both Greek/ 
Latin and Latin/Greek — prepared by Vuillemin-Diem for each of the four translations. Since the ma- 
jority of the Greek words used by Aristotle in the Metaphysics has been transmitted, as far as we can 
tell, without any variants, Vuillemin-Diem's indexes amount to a reasonably reliable lexicon for every 
translator involved. 
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Translatio | unknown Az (982223); continuous |c. AD 1200 
Anonyma A-N 

Recensio | W. of Moerbeke A—az (994*6) sporadic AD 1260 
Guillelmi — 





It will have to be borne in mind, however, that the Greek reading which the 
medieval translators believed to find in their source is not necessarily the reading 
which was actually there. In A 9, 991Ps, for instance, the Greek manuscripts 
read tó kivicov, “that which will move”. In Michael Scot's translation of the 
Arabic rendering we find “illud quod est lectus” which means “that which is 
a bed”; this would correspond to the Greek expression tó kAtvrn Óv, which 
comes, as far as palacography goes, quite close tó k1vjoov. Now Bouyges does 
indeed report that the Arabic text at this place corresponds to an expression 
built around the word kAtvn,%? which confirms our initial guess based on Mi- 
chael Scot. But even if all that is true, it is still an open question whether the 
misreading of tó kivfoov as tó kkivn 3v is due to the scribe who copied the 
Greek manuscript with which the medieval translator worked, or to the medi- 
eval translator (in this case: Nazif al-Rúmi) himself. 


3. Greek Commentators 
3.1 Alexander 


The earliest independent evidence on the text of Metaphysics Á is provided 
by the (recensio vulgata of the) commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias (c.AD 
200).%% He quite often mentions and evaluates manuscript variants some of 


$2 Bouyges 1952, CLX1 and CXCIV. 

$3 Edited by Bonitz 1847 and again by Hayduck 1891. In the Greek manuscripts of Alexanders 
commentary, the genuine part is limited to the first five books; whereas the commentary on the re- 
maining books from book E onwards is to be ascribed to Michael of Ephesus. In addition, there are 
the passages of Alexander's genuine commentary on book Á which are quoted, in Arabic translation, 
by Averroes; see Freudenthal $ Fránkel 1885, and Bouyges 1952, XcIx-—c1. Alexander's commentary to 
books A—B 1 (995*%32) is transmitted in two versions, recensio vulgata and recensio altera. Boch Bonitz and 
Hayduck did not take notice of the earliest manuscript of the recensio vulgata, i.e. the “Oceanus” (Lauren- 
tianus 85, 1), on which see Harlfinger 1975, 18-20. 
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which differ from the readings attested to by both families of our Metaphysics 
transmission; the value of these remarks is independent of the question to 
which extent he knew the variants in question from intermediate sources — cf. 
the reference to Aspasius in Al. 59,6 —, and to which extent from personal in- 
spection or even collation of different manuscripts: 


985P12: ápxas mdEpevor tv nadnpárov a : ápxds tdépevor rv padnuárwy Je, 
cf. Al. 36,12-13 secundum quem ante verba sequentia (róv adróv tpórov xal odror) 
in libro aliquo insertam erat kal Gorrep Tv padnuatirov : tv Tradnudrov ápxás 
Tdépevor $. — 987%10: povaxWwrepov vel popuxwrepov libri ab Alexandro adhibiti 
(ypáqeral Ev tiorv ávil TOD povaxWwrepov “LopuxWwrepov”, 0 ¿Enyoduevor ol uv 
oxotewwótepov Atyovarw, ol Se jahaxotepov Al. 46,23-24) : LjadaxWrtepov $f : ue- 
TpuWtepov a. — 988*11: tó Ev] secundum Al. 58,31—59,2 post haec verba in nonnullis 
veteribus exemplaribus addebatur kal 1H YAy, forsitan pro [10] kai tf kata thv VAny. 
988*12—13: Tú Elón pév ... TO Ó' ev ev HB, citat Al. 59,23 ex aliquo libro : ta gión tá 
pev ... a Se eri Al. 59,16-17 : Ta elón Tá pev ... TO $ Ev ev a. — 989%26: evloyws 
B, quod Alexandro 68,3—4 minus placet : dAóyws ae Al. 68,34 ex alio libro citans. — 
990%24: dSuia a B : ávixia Al. 75,26-27 ex aliis libris manu scriptis citat. — 990P31: 
uh ka9 droxeyuévov e $ : xad” Úrroxeruévou Al. 91,6 citat ex aliis libris. — 9y1%27= 
bx verba ¿ota1__eixww secundum Al. 104,19-21 in nonnullis libris omissa erant. — 
992%3: Siúpopor a $ : variae lectionis áStápopor mentionem facit Al, 114,21, sed malit 
Siápopo: Al. 116,25-27. 


Apart from the explicit mention of textual variants, Aristotle's text may be 
present in Alexander's on three standard levels which should be clearly distin- 
guished: 

* Lemmata (Al.)): whole sentences or even paragraphs prefixed to the sections 
of the commentary, in order to indicate which part of the text is to be com- 
mented on in the following section. 

» Citations (Al."): phrases or words from Aristotle's text, which are cited verbally 

within the commentary, and more or less explicitly introduced as citations, 

Paraphrases (Al.P): renderings of Aristotle' thought in Alexander's own 

wording, which is often quite close to Aristotle's wording but is in any case 

not committed to faithfulness in that respect. 


The natural assumption that the lernmata are the most valuable class with regard 
to the transmission of Aristotle's text is misleading. It is true that the lemmata 
offer large bits of Aristotelian text which can be usefully checked against the 
direct transmission of Aristotle as provided by our two families of manuscripts. 
But the relationship between the lemmata and the main body of Alexanders 
commentary is, unfortunately, a very loose one: in the course ofits transmission, 
the commentary underwent phases when lernmata were altogether superfuous 
since the text was fitted around a complete text of the Metaphysics. So when the 
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lermmata of our transmission were inserted, or, for that matter, re-inserted, they 
were taken from a text which simply happened to be available at the time and 
this text need not have been particularly close to the text used centuries earlier 
by Alexander himself. The embedded citations are more likely than the lem- 
mata to preserve the readings once quoted by Alexander, but even they tend 
to be influenced by lemmata inserted later. So it is only Alexander's paraphrase 
which is at least as a general rule based on the text actually used by him: readings 
which can be shown to be presupposed by the paraphrase are, by implication, 
dated to c.AD 200. 

The evidence provided by both the textual divergences reported by Alex- 
ander and by his paraphrases (Al.P) suggests, as far as book A is concerned, that 
Alexander did not know any of those a:/ fB-divergences of our manuscript- 
tradition which must go back to an intentional intervention on either side.34 So 
it seems unjustified to say, as Jaeger did, that Alexander certainly knew and used 
both the a-text and the fB-text.35 We shall see, rather, that the B-text depends on 
Alexander's commentary and that the a-text is characterized by a number of 
supplements which are not commented upon by Alexander and some of which 
can even be shown with certainty to have been absent from the text presup- 
posed by Alexander. 


3.2 Asclepins 


The commentary of Asclepius (sixth century AD) on the first seven books of the 
Metaphysics has much less to offer in terms of manuscript variants. But in one 
respect, it provides extremely valuable evidence for the textual history of the 
Metaphysics in antiquity: Asclepius, though following Alexander quite closely, 
nevertheless knows and comments upon even the most idiosyncratic peculiari- 
ties of the a-text. So we can safely assume that our ax-text was in circulation 
by AD 500. 


34 There is only one case where a divergence reported by Alexander corresponds to our 
a / B-divergence at all; in 989*26 Alexander (68,3-4) quotes both variants of our tradition (áAdyws a: 
evióyws $); but this divergence, which is paleographically rather slight, may well be due to a scribal 
error. 

$S Jaeger 1957, p. x: “Al[exander] certe suo usus iudicio utramque versionem adhibuit”. 
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PART TWO 
THE RIDDLE OF THE TWO VERSIONS 


1. The problem 


The late Michael Frede and Gúnther Patzig, when studying Metaphysics Z in 
detail, observed that many divergences between the a-text and the fB-text are 
clearly due not to a scribal error but to an intentional intervention on either 
side; in other words, we are dealing with two different versions of the text. Fur- 
thermore, Frede and Patzig ventured the hypothesis that the B-version goes 
back to a revision of Aristotle's original text which was undertaken, in anti- 
quity, by a reviser with the intention of smoothing out difficulties of expression 
or subject matter.3ó If this hypothesis could be corroborated, it would have 
considerable consequences for the editorial choices we make. For in all cases 
of divergence due to intentional intervention, the P-reading would be likely 
to be secondary, especially if these readings provide a smoother text than the 
a-readings. For apparent advantages on the side of the P-version might then be 
due to the very “improvement” aimed at by the reviser. But it is highly doubtful 
that each and every intentional divergence between the two versions should 
be explained in the same way: it is just stating the obvious to say that not only 
scribal errors but also intentional modifications of the original text may have 
occurred on either side.$7 

Book A of the Metaphysics is in any case far better suited for a critical ex- 
amination of the two versions than book Z on which Frede and Patzig based 
their hypothesis — the obvious reason being that two crucial pieces of evidence, 
available for book A, are not available for book Z. Most importantly, the ear- 
liest independent witness to the text of the Metaphysics in general, Alexander's 
commentary, is transmitted in the original Greek for books A—A only (and in 
fragments of an Arabic translation for book A). It follows that in book A, other 
than in book Z, the texts of the e-version and of the [P-version — where they 
go together and, most importantly for our pursuit, where they diverge — can 
be measured against the text presupposed by Alexander c. AD 200. In one pas- 


86 Frede and Patzig 1988, 16: “Diese Befunde machen es uns in ihrer Summe zumindest wahr- 
scheinlich, daf der Uberlieferungsarm $ ... eine Tradition vertritt, in der der urspriingliche aristo- 
telische Text in verschiedener Weise gegláíttet und reguliert worden ist”. For examples, see Prede and 
Patzig 1988, 13-17. 

87 There has even been speculation, by Jaeger 1957, as to whether some of the divergences might re- 
flect different stages of Aristotle's own work on his text, although the application of Entwicklungsgeschichte 
to textual criticism is unconvincing in the present case, as we will see. 
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sage in A 6, for instance, according to the a-version Plato's underlying matter 
is identified with “the dyad, the great and the small”, whereas in the f-version 
of the passage in question there is no trace of that piece of unwritten doctrine. 
Without further evidence, one might wonder whether this is a secondary in- 
trusion into the a-version or whether we are dealing with an omission in the 
B-version. Doubts are removed by Alexander who explicitly attests to that clari- 
fication.Thus, the divergence is likely to be due to an omission on the side of $: 


TEXT 1: Metaphysics A6: 988*8-15 


pavepov SE ... and it is evident ... 


Po dsd € « + A s 
[11] tig Un ñ [12] Úrroreruevn kad” ño Ta 
A: ES aa 
gión pév ¿mi tv aiodnrov To S' [13] Ev év 
tois eideor A£yerar, 
e y a ST ; Ñ 
ón avrn Óvos dori, tó eya kai [14] ro 
puepóv 
£u Se thv tod ed kal to kaxós airiav tois 
otor-[15]xeio15 áméSwrev ... 


what the underlying matter is, of which the 
Forms are predicated in the case of sensible 
things, and the One in the case of Forms, 
viz. that this is a dyad, the great and 
the small. 

Furthermore, he assigned the cause of good 
and evil to these principles ... 


13-14 $n,__pikpóv a Al? 59,20-23 (qui addit $19 rñg HpocdñknsS ¿SñAwoEv) Ar” (Scotus: quiditas enim 
dualitatis est magnum et parvum) :om. $ 


The accident which produced the omission becomes immediately evident: the 
words have simply fallen out because a distracted scribe jumped from Ort (line 
13) directly to Ent (line 14). 

There is one even more promising section within book A: the arguments 
put forward in the first part of Ag against Plato's theory of the Forms. For 
these arguments are repeated almost verbatim in chapters M 4-s. Therefore, in 
the first part of Ag, the two versions and their divergences from each other 
can be measured not only against the text presupposed by Alexander, but also 
against the parallel passages in book M.This is especially helpful in cases where 
a phrase which is transmitted by one version and missing in the other is simply 
not mentioned by Alexander. A commentator is entitled to be selective, so that 
an argumentum e silentio will normally — except under special conditions — fail 
to carry conviction. In A 9, for instance, there is an argument to the effect that 
Forms are always Forms of substances; in this argument, the a-version adds a 
premiss which is missing in the B-version and not mentioned by Alexander: 
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TEXT 2: Metaphysics A9: 990%27-34 


ei Zori pe-[29/9extá tá ción, tv odoióv | If Forms can be shared it follows of necessity 

dvayraiov ¡Seas elvar póvov. that there are ideas of substances only. 

oÚ [30] yap katá ouuBeBnros petéxovral For they are not shared per accidens, 

GMa Sei taury Exd-[31]otov petéxer E ph | but to say that a thing shares in a Form is 

kad” brroxequévoo Afyerar true only if the latter is not just predicated 
of a subject 

— Méyw 8” [32] olow, el ti avro8uhaciou —e.g.ifa thing shares in the “double itself”, 

JETÉXEL, 

tobto kai didiov yeréxel, [33] dAMa kara | it shares also in “eternal”, but only per 

cvuBeBnxós: accidens, 

ovuBéBnke yap 7 Simdaciw [34] diStw for the “double” happens to be eternal per 

glval -, accidens. — 

Gor' ¿orar odoía Ta ElSn. | Therefore the Forms will be substance. 


33-34 ovuBéBnee___eivar a: cum libro M 4, 1079*30 Ar” (Scotus: accidit enim duplo quod fuit eternum) : 
om. $ : non reddit Al. 91, 9-11. 


We may set out the argument in a way which makes the premiss in question — 

proposition (2) in our analysis — appear indispensable: 

(1) The Form “double” — by virtue of being a Form — is eternal. 

(2) But this is a case of per accidens-predication only. 

(3) Therefore, things that share in the Form “double” share in “eternal” only 
per accidens. 

(4) Sharing in a Form is, by definition, not a per accidens-sharing. 

(s) Therefore, it is not true that everything which shares in the Form “double” 
also shares in the Form “eternal”. 


Provided that this analysis does justice to Aristotle's argument, we still cannot 
be sure, without further evidence, whether the omission of proposition (2) is due 
to $ or to Aristotle himself. In this case, however, the doubt is removed by the 
parallel passage in book M which confirms the text of the a-version. We will 
conclude that proposition (2) has been omitted in the $-version, probably by 
accident. 

In what follows, we will discuss the major intentional divergences between 
the a-version and the B-version of book A. Part of these divergences will be 
traced back to the fact that in the B-version the wording of a number of pas- 
sages has been modified along the lines of parallel passages in book M (where 
available) and, above all, along the lines of Alexander's paraphrase (““P-changes”). 
But we will also encounter cases in which the divergence seems to have been 
produced by the secondary insertion of additional words or phrases in the 
a-version (“e-supplements”). In our treatment of passages, we will not always 
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follow the order of the text. Instead we will, firstly, try to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of every type of divergence by producing the most conspicuous examples. 
Our natural starting point will be the criticisms of Plato in the first part of A 9, 
since here the textual transmission is exceptionally rich. 


2. The first part of Ao, the parallel passages in 
M 4=s, and Alexander 


The purpose of Ag is to criticize Plato's theory of Forms. This criticism, 
however, comes in the guise of self-criticism: Aristotle introduces himself as 
a member of the group which has developed and maintained the theory of 
Forms; in other words: he speaks as a member of the Academy. In no less than 
thirteen passages of chapter nine in our edition, Aristotle uses 1st person plural 
in statements like “we are (wrongly) maintaining the theory of Forms” 8 

The text of the first part of Ag was reproduced by Aristotle in M 4-5. In 
the M-version, the presentation differs in one remarkable respect: instead of 
the 1st person plural, Aristotle uses the 3rd person: “they are maintaining the 
theory of Forms / the theory of Forms is maintained”.%9 Apart from that, there 
is no conspicuous difference between the parallel passages of the two books. 
The arguments put forward in the first part of Ag are repeated basically un- 
changed in M 4-5, one new argument being inserted at the end of M4. 

It seems clear that the 1st person plural version is “earlier” than the 3rd 
person version. “Earlier”, that is, not because it belongs to an earlier stage in the 
development of Aristotle's thought: there is no difference in contents between 
the Ist person-criticisms in book Á and the corresponding 3rd person-criti- 
cisms in book M. “Earlier”, rather, in the sense of belonging to an introductory 


88 First part of ch. 9: 1) 9909 (Seíxvupev; note the f-variant Seíxvuras).— 2) 990Pr1 (odx dv 
oióneda).— 3) 990P16 (od pajev).— 4) 99018 (BovlóyzYa oí Atyovres diSn; note the B-variant Boúlo- 
vrai ol Afyovres Ei8n).— 5) 99023 (payév).— 6) 99193 (iv Se 19 DaíSwv: obriw Afyopev Alexander, 
Asclepius; both the a- and the B-version of the direct transmission have replaced this by ¿v $e 1% 
Daídwvi orw Ayerar).— 7) 991%6—7 (od pajev).— Second part of ch. 9: 8) 992*11 (ridepev).— 9) 992%25 
(ciáxapev).— 10) 992%5 (odd8v ydp Afyopev).— 11) 992%27 (pagév).— 12) 992228 ($1 xevis Atyopev).— 
13) 992231 (payév). The complete list of passages is due to Merlan 1970, 35 (= 274), whereas the lists 
offered by Jaeger 1912, 33 and by Ross 1924, 190 cover only the first part of ch. 9. 

89 1) 9909 (Seírvvyev e / Seikvurar B) — 1079 (Seivorar).— 2) go0Pr1 (odx dv oióneda) — 1079*7 
(odx dv oíovrai).— 3) g90P16 (od payev) — 1079*12 (od paciw).— 4) 990P18 (Bovhópeda oi Atyovres 
eiSn e: / Bovdovrar ol Atyovres eiSn B) — 1079*14—15 (Boúkovral oí Atyovres ei8n).— 5) 990P23 (payév) 
= 1079%0 (pacíiv).— 6) 99103 (ev 82 1 DaíSwvi orw Ayoyev Alexander, Asclepius / ¿v Sé 1 PaíSwv 
oUrw Ayerar a: B) — 1080% (év SE 19 DaiSwv rodrov Atyerar tv Tpónov).— 7) 99167 (oU payev) 
— 1080%5-6 (o8 pagtv). 
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part in Aristotle's presentation of his first philosophy within the Metaphysics: in 
trying to convince an audience more or less affiliated to the Academy he could 
associate himself formally and provisionally with the Academy (1st person 
plural version) until he would have established an alternative ontology; hence- 
forth he would use the 3rd person version.?? The reverse hypothesis is much 
less promising. While it would present, of course, no difficulty to imagine that 
Aristotle, in his criticism of Plato and the Academy, used the 3rd person from 
the outset, it seems impossible to account in a serious way for the possibility 
that either Aristotle himself or a later redactor would have replaced these 3rd 
person forms by the Ist person plural. In particular, such a secondary intrusion 
of 1st person plural forms could not possibly be ascribed to the grand fusion 
of Aristotelianism and Platonism in later antiquity, since three of the 1st person 
plural forms are explicitly attested to and discussed by Alexander;*” therefore, 
they formed part of the text before AD 200. 

We must conclude that the way in which Aristotle characterizes bis imstitu- 
tional affiliation underwent a change during the composition of the Metaphysics: 
in Ao, the criticism of Plato is formulated from “within”, in M 4-5 from “out- 
side” the school of Plato. 

Apart from their intrinsic interest, these 1st person plural forms in Á9 are 
also of prime importance for the history of the text as a whole. For one of these 
forms has been replaced in both versions of our manuscript tradition by the 
3rd person form offered by the parallel passage in M s; in this case, the original 
reading of Ag has been preserved only by Alexander and Asclepius. Further 
replacements of the same kind have occurred in the B-version. 

The most striking case in point is a passage towards the end of the first part 
of Ag to which Werner Jaeger drew attention in his last, unfinished essay:2 
according to Alexander's text of that passage, Aristotle goes to the length of 
counting himself among the philosophers whose views are expressed in Plato's 
Phaedo: 


20 This way of taking the reference would be in tune, in particular, with A 8, where both Anaxagoras 
and the Pythagoreans are evaluated from a point of view which seems to be rather Academic than Aris- 
totelian, It is interesting to note that AE sticks to the Ist PEROn plural even in two passages of the 
apofstio book B. Metaphysics B 2: 997*34Ps5: En Se nótepov ás aiodnrás ovoias póvas elvas partov 
A «al trrapá raúras ÚlAas, wal nórepov povaxús T mAsiw yEvn TErÓXMKEV Óvra Tv odotiw, olov oí 
Atyovres tá te Sn xal rá perató, epi Á rás padnuarixas eivatl paciw ¿moripas; be ev odv Afyopev 
1á ein aitiá te «al odias sivar kad” ¿avras glp rar Ev toís puwrors Aóyors trepi adrivv (i.e.in A 9). 
Metaphysics B 6: 1002P12—14: “OM $' drropñoeiev dv is Sra ri al Sel inreiv GAN dra mapá ve tá 
aigóntáa ral rá peradú, olov á tideuev diSn. See Jaeger 1923(2), 180—1. 

21 See Al. 77,34—78,4 on 990P9, Al. 83,30-33 on 990216, and Al. 106,9 on 99193. 

2 Jaeger 1965; cf. Merlan 1970. 
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TEXT 3: A 9: 991934 M 5: 1080*%2-3 

ev $ TG Daí8wvi oUTW Ayopev, év Se 1% Daidwv todrov Afyerar TOV 
TpÓTOv, 

€ y a 7 s A >r A y - 7 y .., > 

ws kal TOU [4] eivar kai rod yiyveodar aria ds xal [3] to giva1 kai roú yiyveodar atrial 

Ta ción toriv tá elón ¿otív 





Aéyopev Al.! 106,7 et AL“ 106,910 tÓ piv 
Aéyopev óuoiws elpntal toig Tpóodev: xor- 
vovrar yáp thv Sótav ds odvav kai aúrod, Ascl.! 
90,19, Jaeger 1965 : Atyerar au B Ar” edd. 


And yet in the Phaedo, we put it/it is put like that: the Forms are the causes both of being and of 


coming-to-be, 


The reading Aéyoyev in 99193 is the only one attested to and explained by Al- 
exander; it is also the only variant read by Asclepius. By contrast, both families of 
our manuscript tradition unanimously transmit Agyetar instead of Afyopev;% 
the reading A£yera: has been adopted in all modern editions; it is also the only 
one transmitted at the parallel passage in M s. It is clear, in any case, that we are 
dealing with an instance of conscious intervention here. But if Aristotle had 
written Agyerar, Alexander's text would imply that someone replaced the easily 
comprehensible 3rd person form with the much more demanding 1st person 
plural form here, which seems inconceivable: surely, the intervention went in 
the opposite direction. It follows that A£yoyev is the original reading, as Jaeger 
pointed out shortly before his death."* Unlike the remaining replacements of 
a 1st person plural reference by a 3rd person reference, the present one was ex- 
ecuted already by a common ancestor of our a- and fB-versions. Yet the impression 
that the phrase ¿v $2 1 DaíSwvi oUrw Afyopev is bolder than the remaining 
Ist person forms is probably misleading;: Aristotle does not say that he has com- 
posed the Phaedo; he merely says that certain views expressed in that Platonic 
dialogue represent the position of a group of philosophers which Aristotle, in a 
sense, considers himself still to be belonging to. 


23 In addition to the two commentators (Jaeger 1965, 408) quotes two manuscripts in support of 
Aéyopev, namely: Parisiensis 1876 (EP) and Parisiensis 1901 (HP). But in fact, F? contains the commen- 
tary of Alexander (it is called A by Hayduck 1891, p. vn), and HP the commentary of Asclepius (it is 
called A by Hayduck 1888, p. vi). It follows that the reading A£yopev has not been preserved af all by the 
direct transmission of the Metaphysics as far as it is known to us. 

94 Already in his edition, where Atyopev was still relegated to the apparatus criticus, Jaeger had added 
(1957, 28): “an recte?”. But in his last essay, he embraced Afyopev in the following unequivocal terms 
(Jaeger 1965, 418): “Only in a few passages do we observe a “correction of A, 9 from M, 4-5. One such is 
the phrase “We say in the Phaedo, which in M, 4-5 reads “but in the Phaedo it is said” lt is no wonder that 
this alteration found its way into Á, 9 and was introduced as a variant for the “we say” of the (according to 
Alexander) original version, and that this variant finally made the other reading almost completely dis- 
appear from the manuscript tradition of later centuries.”This assessment was accepted by Merlan 1970. 
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In two earlier passages Of A 9 (our TEXTS 4 and 5), the Ist person plural ref- 
erences to the theory of Forms have been preserved by the «-version, while 
the B-version has replaced them by the 3rd person formula known to us from 
the parallel passage in M4. One of these passages, pointed out again already by 


Jaeger 1965,% contains two Ist person plural references: 


TEXT 4: A 9: 990P 15-19 

éu Se ol ákpiBéorator tv Adywv [16] ot 
pév tó mpós ti movodorv iStas, yv ob 
apev eivar xa9” [17] abro yévos, ol Se tóv 
Tpitov Avdpwnov Afyovorv. 

SAws te [18] ávapodow oi repi rúv ció 
lóyo1 á pálAov eivar Bovlópeda [19] oi 
Aéyovtes sión tod trás iS£as eivar 


M 4: 1079*11-15 

en Se oi áxprBéoraror tó [12] Aóywv ot 
uév tóv tipóg tí trotodoiv iStas, dv oU 
aow [13] sivar xad adró yévos, ol Se tóv 
rpitov Av9pwrrov Afyovorv. 

[14] SAws te ávarpodor oi mepi tú eiómv 
Aóyo1 á yádiov Bov-[15]Aovras eivar ol 
Méyovres gión tod tás iSéas elvar: 





15 áxpiBéoraror (cum libro M) e: áxpiBéorepor 
PB, cf. ALP 83,17-19 || 16 0Ú qapev a $ Al. 
83,30-33 edd. : oU pao (cum libro M) EY Lat 
Ar” (Scotus: non opinantur) || 18-19 Bovhópeda 
oí Atyovtes ei8n a : Bovkovra1 oí Afyovtes (Sn 
(cum libro M et Al? 85,15) B Ar” (Scotus: opi- 
nantur dicentes species esse). 


Further, of the most accurate arguments, some lead to Ideas of relations, of which we / they say there is 
no independent class, and others involve the difficulty of the “third man”. 

And in general the arguments for the Forms destroy the things for whose existence we assertors of 
Forms / the assertors of Forms are more anxious than for the existence of the Forms. 


The first reference (990*16: oU pauev) has been transmitted in the 1st person 
plural style by both archetypes of our manuscript tradition.9% By contrast, 
in 990”18—19 the a-version has BovAóueda oí Afyovres gí8n, whereas the 
B-version has replaced the 1st person plural by Boúlovra1 oí Aeyovres sión 
which is also the reading of M 4.2 It is true that the phrase oí A£yovtes gión, 
which is transmitted in both books by both versions, runs smoother with the 
3rd person plural BovAovrax, but it is certainly possible to keep it with the 1st 


95 Jaeger 1965, 419. 

9 Only the two later hyparchtypes ¿(EE?) and I(VSCJ“) as well as the Arabic and Latin translations 
share the easier reading od paoiv with M4. 

97 Jaeger 1965, 419 “The Greek words á páMov sivar Bovdovra: oí A£yovres ei8n that we find in 
A, 9 in cod. Ab agree with M, 4, 10792, 14-15, but cod. E has preserved the original Boviópeda in Á, 9, 
which at that place is the more probable reading”. 
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person plural BovlAóueda, too, where it serves as an apposition to a grammatical 


subject implied in the predicate.% 


Still a few lines earlier, in 990Po, the a-version has the 1st person plural ac- 
tive Seíxvupev, unlike the S-version which shares the 3rd person singular pas- 


sive Seikvuta: with Book M: 


TEXT 5: A 9: 990”8—11 

ea Sé «ad ode tpórovs [9] Setkvvuev Oti 
¿on td £l8n, «ar oddEva palveral tOÚTWV" 
¿€ [10] évicov yev ydp odx áváyxn ylyve- 
o9a ovAAoyiopóv, E Eviwv [11] S€ kai ox 
dv olópeda todrwv el8n yiyveras. 


. a 
M 4: 1079%4-—7 
Y ES / e > 
éu «a9” ode Tpó-[5]mous Seívurar Ori Eori 
es A , 7 
Ta sión, kar” oúDEva paiveras toUtwv: [6] 
¿E ¿viv pev yap odk áváykn yiyvecdar 
£ > $ e E * , rá 
ovAloyiouóv, ¿€ [7] Eviwv Se kai oUx wmv 
otovrtai tTOUTWY £i8n yiyveral. 


8 182 a: én (cum libro M) BA || 9 «ad ods 

tpóroos Selrvupiev 0ti 2ori rá gión e Al. 77,34 y 
78,4 : in modis qui declarant esse specierum Ar” 

(Scotus) : ka9” od trpórcous Seixvurar Íni doi 

vá £i8n (cum libro M) A || 11 odx dv oiópeda 

a B Ar” (Scotus: ex quibusdam non declarantur 

nobis): odx iv otovra1 liber M 


Further, of the ways in which we prove /it is proved that the Forms exist, none is convincing; for 
from some no inference necessarily follows, and from some it follows that there are Forms of things of 
which we / they think there are no Forms. 


Given that in places where both the 3rd person formula and the Ist person 
formula are transmitted, the 1st person variant is the original one, the pres- 
ence of two additional 3rd person forms in the fB-versions of our TEXTS 4 and 
5 must be due to a conscious revision, This revision, however, was subject to 
a twofold restriction. First, the f-reviser has limited the introduction of 3rd 
person formulae to passages where a parallel in M 4—s was available; the influ- 
cence of M 4-5 is confirmed by yet another conspicuous agreement between 
the B-version and M 4-s against the a-version, as we will see when discussing 
TEXT 6.2 Second, he has replaced only those two Ist person plural references 


98 Schwyzer/ Debrunner 1950, 614 quote, apart from some Homeric and tragic examples, Plato, 
Laws m, 680€ od ydp apóspa xpúpeda ol Kpñres rois Sevixois moruaotv. Jaeger 1965, 419, though 
finding nothing wrong with the grammar of the a-version here, was nevertheless unable to make up his 
mind: “Strangely enough, E combines this BovAóyeda with the oi A£yovres si8n. That Aristotle could 
have spoken in this way cannot be doubted after all we have said about the we-forms used throughout 
A, 9, but I think that Blass was right in deleting oí A£yovres ción here as an intrusion from the later 
version, and that what E offers is a mixture of two variants — something that we find more than once in 
this codex, because its lost source often noted variants in the margin. If we consider the reading of E as 
authentic, it indicates that Aristotle could speak of himself as one of “those who say that there are ideas” 
even in his very refutation of the ideas”. 

99 9906 (E Exeiva e : éxei A cum libro M). By contrast, the agreement in 990%8 (En Sé e :¿n B 
cum libro M) may well be an accidental one. 
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which may be taken as containing an unequivocal commitment to the theory 
of Forms, whereas in the remaining cases he has left them untouched: three of 
these contain a negation,'% one can be taken as presenting the theory of Forms 
as a mere hypothesis.*% 

Since our TEXT 5 is the first passage in the Metaphysics which — according to 
the a-version — contains a Ist person plural reference to the theory of Forms, it 


is in Alexander's commentary on that passage that we find his official explana- 


tion of these references: 


Alexander, In Metaph. A 9 (99009), p. 77,35-78,4 Hayduck 


10 [1] “Seirvvyev” SnAwnióv ¿ori tod ws 
pos oixetav Sófav Afyerv abróv, A£-[2] 
yovra va Miáruvos' 


oú ydp ws dGAlorpiors ávrildeywv Aóyors 
«al Sóyuaoiw, [3] dAM ds oixeíav Sóñav 
Bacavifwv te xal ¿getálav, oUrws Tor 


The expression “we prove” shows that 
Aristotle is speaking as if against his own 
opinion, whereas in fact he is referring to 
the doctrine of Plato, 

For it is not as one refuting another's argu- 
ments and theories, but as one testing and 
critically examining his own opinion, that 


he conducts the refutation in order to dis- 
cover the truth. 


sitas thv ávn-[4]JAoyíav tñs tod áAndods 
eÚpeoews xápiv. 


To this explanation the reader will be referred back by Alexander in his com- 
mentary on the two later passages." But nowhere does he give the slightest 
hint at a varia lectio in connexion with the 1st person plural references to the 
theory of the Forms: neither in commenting on our TEXT 3, where his reading 
is at variance with the reading common to our a- and fB-versions, nor in com- 
menting on our TEXT 5, where he presupposes the a-reading which differs from 
the P-reading, not even in commenting on our TEXT 4. In this last passage, 1t is 
particularly striking to observe that Alexander only explains the first reference 
which is common to both the e- and the B-version, whereas he does not even 
mention the second reference, where a and A differ from each other in the 
same way as in TEXT $. 

What, if anything, can we learn from Alexander' silence? First of all, this 
silence can certainly not be explained with a general lack of interest in textual 
problems on Alexander's part: we have observed that Alexander more than once 
lists and evaluates variant readings known to him either through an interme- 
diate source (like Aspasius) or from personal inspection of other manuscripts. 


190 990P11: 00x dv cióneda 8. 990P16: od payev aB— 991973: 0d payev af. 
101 9902223: kara pev tiv ÚnóAmiiv xad” fiv eivai payev rás iSéas af. 
102 See Al. $3,30-33 on 990*16, and Al. 106,9 on 99193. 
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On the other hand, Alexander was obviously not committed to mention each 
and every variant reading he happened to come upon. 

And yet, in the case of the Ist person plural references to the theory of 
Forms, his silence on variant readings strongly suggests that he simply did not 
know of any variant readings concerning that issue, for otherwise, he would 
have had a very compelling reason to mention these variants, as we will pres- 
ently see. A passage of Alexander's commentary on B 2 shows that he had to 
defend the authenticity of book A against doubts which were based precisely 


on the Ist person plural references to the theory of Forms: 


Alexander, In Metaph. B 2 (99723), p. 196,19-24 Hayduck. 


utAAwv Ó2 pos abras Agyetv, TpPúÓTOV 
Úmouuvñoxer ñuás ómolag tivás 
Eheyov adrás eivar, dvarrépmov elo rá 
eipnéva Ev TO TPOTY. 


¿dev kai SñkAov ¿xk mAcióvwv ñÓn Ót: 
xáxeivo “Aprotorédovs té ¿ori al Ex 
taúrns Tis mpayyareías. 

s N > r e A dl - 
kai ydp év TO Mder Ópoiwo ¿nel 
te mepi auto elpnxe kal ¿vraida 
Euvnuóvevoev" 
€ x * El 2 ”o yA - 
ws yap mepi oixeiag Tis SóEns Tis 
mepl iSewv odons tods Aóyous ¿v 
áupotépors tenoÍnTaL. 


In preparation for his argument against these 
(non-sensible substances), Aristotle begins by 
reminding us-of the kinds of things they said 
they were, and refers us back to what he said 
in book A. 

From this it is clear, as it is already clear on sev- 
eral counts, that book A is Aristotle's work and 
belongs to the Metaphysics; 

for the manner in which he spoke about these 
non-sensible substances in book A is similar to 
the manner in which he mentions them here: 
both in book A and in book B he has con- 
structed his arguments as though the theory of 
Ideas were his own. 


These doubts on the authenticity of book A will still be noted by Asclepius 
who gives the extra information that some people attributed this book to Pasi- 
cles, the nephew of Aristotle's friend Eudemus: 


Asclepius, In Metaph. 4,17-24 Hayduck 


Eita Aowov Sel eimeiv kai mepi tod 
An A adan 
peyálov GApa kai mepi tod uirpod dApa. 
Se , se y , 
eideval tolvuv xp On Sexateocapa Biflia 

ns Es ey Y, > - LA 
Eypayev 6 “ApictoréAns Ev 1 rapovoy 
Tpayuarela: 

+ y Z salda $ 
uéxpr yap tod v otoxeíov EypalYe kai 
adTOñ. 

AS a 2 
twes Se eipirkaciv Óri Sexarpia: 


Finally, one should speak about Á meizon as 
well as a elatton. 

One has to know that the present treatise 
contains fourteen books written by Aris- 
totle. 

For he has written books Á through N. 


Some people, however, have said that he 
wrote only thirteen books. 


TO yap jeidov áloga mepi od viv rpWTwS 
$110 léyerar, oÚ pagiv eivar autod, da Ia- 

; Ra AR aos a 
arxAgous, tod viod Bondov tod áSeApoú 
Evónuov tod Etaípov aúroú. 


oúk ¿om O2 dAndeg oWíerar ydp Ñ tod 
'AprototéAovs Servórms kai éx Thc Aéfews 
kai éx tig dewplac 
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For book A meizon, which will be the first 
issue to talk about, was, according to them, 
not written by Aristotle, but by Pasicles, the 
son of Boethus, the brother of Eudemus, 
the friend of Aristotle. 

But this is not true. For Aristotle's specific 
ability is preserved in the mode of speaking 
and thinking. 


If we combine the testimonies of Alexander and of Asclepius, it seems fairly ob- 
vious that, in some quarters, the 1st person plural references in A y were deemed 
un-Aristotelian and that it was suggested to ascribe book A to someone else, for 
instance to Pasicles who, as a nephew of Budemus, may have played a part in the 
Rhodian tradition of Aristotelianism. Furthermore, the ascription ofbook A to 
Pasicles suggests that these doubts on the rst person plural references go back to 
an early date. The testimony of Asclepius was also transformed into a scholium 
—in which the testimony has wrongly been taken to imply that Pasicles himself 
had been a pupil of Aristotle; the scholium transmitted by the Parisinus E at the 
end of book A:193 


Scholium on the right margin of Par. gr. 1853 (E) f. 234r 

Most people say that this book was written 
by Pasicles of Rhodos 

who had been a student of Aristotle and 
who was the son of Boethus, the brother 
of Eudemus. 

However, Alexander of Aphrodisias says that: 


toúro TO BiBAtov oi mAgious paloiw) eivar 
MaorAtovs toú “PoSiov, 

S5 iv áxpoarhs 'Aprororékovs, vlio)s SE 
Bon9o% tod Ev8nov áseApod: 


'Añéñavópos Se ó 'AppolSrorevs) pnlow) 


elvas adro 'Aprotorélous. it was written by Aristotle, 


103 The text of the scholium is printed here as transcribed by Moraux 1967, 38; cf. the photograph 
in Guillemin-Diem 1983, 161. Moraux still held the traditional but quite implausible view according to 
which the scholium refers to book a; this prejudice has been convincingly refuted by Guillemin-Diem 
1983, who, in particular, was able to trace the scholium back to the parallel passage in Asclepius, just 
quoted, where the reference to book A meizon is an explicit one (cf. Guillemin-Diemn 1983, 18891). 
Guillemin-Diem 1983, 187 n. 92 duly reports a difficulty raised by Sir Anthony Kenny in the discussion 
of her paper: Why should anyone who refrains from ascribing the 1st person plural style of the criticism 
of Forms to Aristotle himself ascribe it to a pupil of Aristotle instead? Yet this only looks like a diffículty, 
but is not. It is true that the scholium calls Pasicles a pupil of Aristotle's, but this is just a misinterpretation 
of the chain of genitives offered by Asclepius (ln Metaph. p. 4,20-22: tó yap peidov pa ... oU paciv 
givai aúroú, ¿AM MaorAtous, tod viod Bordov rod áSeApod EdSñov rob Eraipou abrob), where it 
is in fact Eudemus, not his nephew Pasicles, who is characterized, by means of toú ¿taípov avroú, as 
Aristotle's friend and follower. 
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We may conclude that before and after AD 200, there was a debate going on 
concerning the authenticity of the Ist person plural style of the criticism of 
Forms in Metaphysics A 9.'Those who denied authenticity could, in principle, 
either declare the entire book A as spurious (and ascribe it, for instance, to 
Pasicles) or just replace the more offensive 1st person plural references by 3rd 
person references on the basis of the respective parallel passage in book M.Al- 
exander carefully defended book A against the first strategy, whereas he did not 
even mention the second strategy, the one which was adopted in one case (our 
TEXT 3) by a common ancestor of e and $, and in two further cases (our TEXTS 
4 and 5) by the f-reviser alone. Under these circumstances, the most plausible 
reason for Alexander silence seems to be that he was simply unaware of the 
second strategy, i.e. of attempts at replacing some of the 1st person plural refer- 
ences by 3rd person references. It follows that Alexander, when commenting 
upon Metaphysics A and B, did not know either thé common ancestor of e and 
B or the a-version itself, let alone the readings imported by the f-reviser from 
M 4-5. 

M 4-5 is not the only source on which the f-reviser drew in smoothing out 
real or imaginary difficulties in the common text of the first part of A y. There is 
one passage (9904—8) where there is not only a further B-intervention clearly 
based on Ma, but also a sentence in which $ and Alexander jointly diverge 
from the text shared by e and the parallel passage in M4.The evidence for this 
is somewhat circumstantial since Alexander has taken liberties with his quota- 
tions here. In the relevant section of his commentary, Alexander quotes the 
passage twice: the first quotation (Al. 77,18) does not fully agree with either 
the B-version or the a-version, the second (Al.* 77,27-28) agrees almost word- 
by-word with the B-version. But ten pages later, Alexander comes back to 
our passage and quotes it once again (Al.* 96,5—7): this quotation agrees, in an 
important respect, with the a-version, which receives additional support from 
the parallel passage in M 4: 


TEXT 6: A 9: 990%4-8 

oxzSo0vyapioa (fodx [s] ¿Adrrw) rasi8nzori 
toúrors, epi wv Enrobvres tás aírias Ex [6] 
toÚtWy em” ¿xeiva rporAdov. 


su O Ds 
xa9” Exaotov ydp OÓumvuyov Tí [7] ¿ori kai 
s s >, ? A » > : y x 
trapá tás odoias tó te úlAwv ¿oriv emi 
A er 3 E - Mx. E : - 
ToA-[8]AGwv Ev, kai Emi totode kai Emi Trois 
didtors. 





6 tm éxeiva a edd., cf. ALP 77,11, Ascl! 71,8 
: éxel (cum libro M) $£ || túv te GAAwv (cum 
libro M) a Al. 96,5-7 (814 toro ydp eme kal 
Tipo d¿Aiyov: “rv te GA ww totiv__didtors”) 
Ross, quod Al. sua sponte modo in Tv te 
dAwov 4 (Al< 77,18), modo in tóv te GA LW y 
(ALS 77,27-28) immutavit; illud <E>yp, hoc 
post Bekker et Bonitz etiam Jaeger accepit qui 
verba kai rrapá trás odotas post Ev ¿mi mov 
transposuit : tú ÚAAwv ww (ex Al. 77,27-28) 
$B Christ : tú 4Akww Y || ¿oriv ¿mi rollo v Ev 
o: Ev ¿oriv emi ok liber M : ¿oriv Ev ¿mi 
rokiuv B AL: 77,18, Al.S 77,28 et Al.“ 96,6 edd. 


For the Forms are almost equal to or not fewer 
in number than the things, in trying to explain 
which these thinkers proceeded from them to 
the Forms. 
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M 4: 1078936-1079*%4 

AS E 7 Ta 
trAciw yáp ¿ori tv kad" Exaotov [1079*1] 
aiodnrow ds etrreiv tá sión, mepi dv En- 
toúvtes tas airías [2] ¿xk toútwv ¿kei 
TpoñAdov. 
xad” Exactróv te yáp óuWwWvvóv <> [3] 
gorÍ «ai mapa tas odoías tv te úAA ww Ev 
Ñ Da E E ; 
¿orw em roA-[4]A6v, al emi toiode kai 
¿mi toís didtors. 


1079%2 ti adiecit Ross 


For the Forms are, as it were, more in number 
than the sensible particulars, in trying to explain 
which these thinkers proceeded from them in 
that direction. 


For to each set of individual things there answers an abstract item of the same name: also apart from 
the substances and in the case of the other things there is One over many, whether the things are in this 
changeable world or are eternal. 


In 990*6, the phrase ém' éxeiva (scil. ra eiSn) mpoñAdOv as transmitted by a 
is shown to belong to the original text by the fact that this forms the starting 
point for Alexander's paraphrase (77,11): ¿n' gxetvas (scil. tas atrias) THpoñAdOv. 
The fB-reviser, by contrast, has again changed the text on the model of book 
M: he has replaced én' ¿xeiva by the shorter formula employed in M4 (éxel). 
Allegiances change in 990'6-8, where « shares with the parallel passage in 
M4 what must be the original reading, whereas Alexander has introduced a 
change of syntax which was then taken over by B, as we will see. The sentence 
in question runs as follows: ka9” Exaotov ydap ÓuWwvupóv ti ¿orí: kal Tapa tas 
ovolas tá te G4AAwv [4 /dv?] éotiv em moAAóv Ev. There are basically two 
options here: either we do without a relative pronoun after ÚúAMOw (a + Ma 
+ Al.“ 96,57), or we insert such a pronoun, be it á (Al.“ 77,18), or dv (Al. 
77,27-28 + B). In either case, the kai is not copulative (“and”), as Ross would 
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have it, but responsive (“also”). First, tapá tas ovoias must be separated 
from ópuvoyóv ti ¿ori and go with tó v te GAAwv, since odoias does not refer 
to first ousiaí as opposed to second ones (which would correspond to Plato's 
“homonymous' Forms), but to substantial things as opposed to non-substantial 
ones; thus, mapá tás odotas prepares, and makes intellegible, rv te ¿AAwv 
(with te linking two descriptions, one negative, one positive, of non-substantial 
things). Second, ¿otiv ¿mi nolAAdowv ¿v holds for substantial things as well as for 
non-substantial ones; therefore, it can be said of the latter only when introduced 
by “also”. That being said, we can now assess the comparative merits of the two 
transmitted readings. 

(1) Without a relative pronoun, the second tortiv is the predicate ofa second 
main clause, and the demarcation-line between the two main clauses comes 
between Opwvuuóv ti ¿ori and the responsive kai, as an asyndeton explicativum: 
“For to each set of individual things there answers an abstract item of the 
same name. [That is to say:] also apart from the substances and in the case of the 
other things there is One over many”. This reading is certainly the original one, 
since it is supported by three independent witnesses: the e-version of Ag, the 
unanimous transmission of the parallel passage in M4, and the third of Alex- 
ander's quotations — the one which is least likely to have been influenced by 
Alexander's interpretation of the passage (or to have, in its turn, influenced its 
direct transmission), since Alexander introduces the quotation in question in his 
commentary on another passage (p. 96, 5—7). 

(ii) With a relative pronoun — be it Ú or dv — the second ¿orív would 
become the predicate of the subordinate clause introduced by that relative 
pronoun, and the one and only main clause would consist of all the words pre- 
ceding the relative pronoun: “For to each set of individual things there answers 
an abstract item of the same name, also apart from the substances (and) in the 
case of the other things which are (or: of which there is) One over many?” Since the 
attestation of either variant of option (11) is incomparably weaker than che at- 
testation of option (1), both variants of (11) must be due to a secondary interven- 
tion. The fact that Alexander, in the course of his three quotations, presents us 
with all three readings strongly suggests that he found the common reading of 
the a-version and of M4 in his text and that he copied this reading faithfully 
in his detached third quotation (p. 96,5-—7), but that, when it came to actually 
commenting upon the passage, he somehow felt that 1t runs smoother with a 


104 Ross 1924, 191: “The whole sentence, with te and without ów, will mean: for to each thing 
there answers an entity having the same name as it and existing apart from the substance, and in the case 
of non substantial things there is a one-over-many” ” [my italics]. 
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relative pronoun, no matter whether á or dv, and that he therefore inserted á 

in his first quotation (p. 77,18) and Wv in the second (p. 77,27-28). 

What is, however, truly remarkable about our passage is that Alexander's 
second quotation shares the insertion of vw with B. We will rule out the pos- 
sibility that Alexander is quoting from the B-version of A 9 here, because that 
version was unknown to him as our above examination of TEXTS 3-5 has 
shown. One might, perhaps, think that the insertion of the relative pronoun is 
so easy an intervention here that it may have occurred independently in B and 
in Alexander, especially since the B-version slightly diverges from Alexander 
in omitting the te. But this hypothesis does not carry conviction either, since 
within the very relative clause just opened by dyv, B and Alexander second 
quotation share yet another significant divergence from e: according to both 
the a-version of 990P7-8 and the parallel passage in M 4, Aristotle gives special 
emphasis to the word Ev by placing it either at the end of the phrase (a: éotiv 
¿mi moMówv Ev) or at its beginning (book M: £v ¿otwv ¿mi moAkwv), whereas 
the fB-version joins Alexander's three quotations in adopting the unexciting 
standard formula (¿oriv tv ¿mi moA_v). Given that Alexander did not know 
our B-version of Á 9, the most economic way of accounting for the two diver- 
gences between a and B in 990%7-8 seems to be that B has adapted the text to 
Alexander's second quotation (Al.* 77,27—28). 

All in all, the comparison of our two versions of the first part of A g with M 
4-5 and with Alexander has yielded the following results: 

(i)  «.<and $ go back to a common text which in one passage (TEXT 3) departs 
from the text presupposed by Alexander in that the common text has been 
adapted to the parallel text in M 5. Whether this happened before or after 
Alexander, we cannot tell. 

(ii) The difference between a and $ is partly due to the fact that the B-version 
has been even closer assimilated to the parallel text in M 4-5, that is in 
places (TexTS 475 and first part of TEXT 6) where the common text (and our 
a-version) has not been so adapted. 

(iii) Alexander does not quote either the reading of the common textin TEXT 3, 
nor the readings of the B-version in TEXTS 4=s, although these readings 
would have been of prime importance for the problem of authenticity 
addressed in his commentary, and although he does quote variant read- 
ings elsewhere. So it seems that he knew neither the common text, nor, in 
particular, our B-version. 

(iv) In one passage (second part of TEXT 6), the cumulative evidence shows 
that the B-reviser of Ao has not only used M 4-5 as his model, but also 
Alexander's commentary. Thus, our $-version must be later than Alex- 
ander. 
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It is now time to leave the especially well documented first part of Ag and to 
look at the greater part ofbook A, for which no Aristotelian parallel treatment 
in book M or elsewhere is available — neither for the B-reviser (as a model for 
changing the text), nor for us (as a means of control). Our first task will be to 
discuss further cases of B-interventions based on Alexander. 


3. B-changes based on Alexander 


As a starting point, we will discuss two passages (TExTS 7-8) where f's depen- 
dence on Alexander seems undeniable. 


TEXT 7: Metaphysics A 9: 991913-21 Ñ 


el $' (scil. aíria tá ei8n ápiduol dvra) ón 
Aóyor ápiducv távradda, olov ñ [14] oup- 

LA a] a , Al e £ 7 o: 
puvía, EnAov Oti ¿otiv Ev yé Ti dv etol 
Móyor. 


ei Sn uu [15] toro, y ÚAn, 
* 19 x: , $ e , Nx , 
pavepov Ori «kai aútol oi ápiduol Aóyor 


tives [16] £oovra1 érépou tipos Erepov. 
Atyw $' otov, ei Éoriv ó KalAtas [17] Aóyos 


But if (viz. the Forms, being numbers, can 
be causes) because things in this sensible 
world — e.g. harmony — are ratios of num- 
bers, evidently there is some one class of 
things of which they are ratios. 

I£, then, this — the matter — is some definite 
thing, 

evidently the numbers themselves, too, will 
be ratios of something to something else. 
For example, ¡f Callias is a numerical ratio 


between fire and earth and water, 

then the Idea of man, too, (whether it is, in 
a sense, a number or not) will still be a nu- 
merical ratio of certain things and not just 
a number, 

and this Idea will not be a number merely 
because it is a numerical ratio. 


¿v ápidjuois Trupos ral yñg kai ÚSatos, 

[18] xai [19] 6 adrodvdpwros, sir ápiduós 
Tig dv ette un, Óuws ¿orar Aóyos [20] év 
ápiduois tvóv kal odx ápiduós, 


5 EA Y Ne - , £ 
kai odx gotas Tis ÓL0 tabra [21] apiduós. 


17-18 post ÚSaros inseruit «ai ágpos kai AwV tivóv Úroxeruévov, dorar kai ñ ¡Sta ápidpiós B ex Al? 
109,13-14 || 196 9 TE supra lin., cf. ALP 109,14 :0m. $ Ar” Ascl.* 93,14 || 20 814] <iSta> 51d Jaeger 


From Metaph. Ao, 991?s onwards, Aristotle's general aim has been to show 
that, if the Forms were numbers, they could not be what the Platonists, ac- 
cording to 990”1—2, meant them to be: causes of sensibles. In the present passage, 
Aristotle examines a Pythagorean assumption which looks, at first glance, quite 
supportive of the theory that Forms are numbers, namely the assumption that 
the sensibles themselves are to be defined as numerical ratios. If this were true, 
however, the sensibles would have to be numerical ratios of some definite matter, 
and if so, their Forms, too — being responsible for the formal aspect of the sen- 
sibles — would have to be not just numbers, but numerical ratios of some definite 
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entity to another (even if these entities happened to be numbers in the case of 
the Forms). If Callias, for instance, were to be defined as a numerical ratio of 
simple bodies (say, fire, earth, and water), then the idea responsible for Callias, 
¡.e. the idea of man, will also be a numerical ratio of one entity to another, and 
not just a number. 

The a-version of the last-mentioned example, however, differs considerably 
from the B-version. In the a-version, the list of Callias” possible material sub- 
strates as presented in the protasis (9911617) contains just three simple bodies: 
fire, earth, and water. In the B-version, on the other hand, there has been added 
not only the fourth simple body of the sublunary realm, air, but also the gen- 
eralization “and of other particular substrates” (xa1 ¿Adv tivo ÚrToxeyuevwv). 
Furthermore, also the apodosis (9911820) is much longer in the f-version 
than in the a«-version. Thus, in the P$-version the example as a whole appears in 
the following expanded form:*95 


. el goriv ó KakAtas [17] Aóyos év ápid- ... ¿f Callias is a numerical ratio between 
fos Trupos kai yñsg kai USatos <kai ágpos | fire and earth and water <and air and/or 
[18] kai ¿Adwv ttvóv Úrroxeyuévoy, of other particular substrates, 
gorar «ai y ióga ápiduog> then the Idea will be a number, too,> 
xal [19] adroávdpwrTOS ... ¿orar Aóyos [20] | and the Idea of man ... will be a numerical 
év ápiduois tivo «ai odx ápidpós. ratio of certain things and not just a number. 


In the P-version of the protasis, to start with, the addition of the fourth simple 
body is an understandable move, but by no means a necessary one.The validity 
of Aristotle's example does not depend on the completeness of the list of ma- 
terial components, and other passages in the Metaphysics show that sometimes, 
even if Aristotle clearly has all simple bodies in mind, he is quite content with 
expressly mentioning only three of them.'% As far as the B-version's additional 
generalization kai GAAwv tiviyv Úrroxeruevov is concerned, it is true that there 
are genuine passages in the Metaphysics where not only incomplete lists of three 
simple bodies are supplemented by a similar generalization,'% but, in one case, 


105 B-version of Metaphysics A 9: gg1* 1620. 
106 Aristotle, Metaphysics A 5: 985P27-29: Ev SE roig ápi9ois (scil. oi kahoúpevos Tludayópetor) 
1097 . e £ A - yA x , - n3 * a - xn e 
¿Sóxouv dewpeiv óoiWpuara rroAka toíg odol kai ytyvojiévors, údlov A év rupi rai y¡ «al ÚSar:. 
. b y de z , £ -= £ 7 - s - a er a es 
Metaphysics A 8: 1017P1031: odoía Aéyerar tá te árrAá owpora, cio yñ kai TÓp «al ÚSwp «ai Ó0a tor- 
. . b 1 y -. : y » . A £ o. ¡A 3 , 
atra... . Metaphysics Z 2: 1028911: 810 tá te [Ha kai ra pura kai ta pópia adri ovotas sival paje, 
kai tá puora oWpara, olov úp «al USwp xal yñv «al tv tovoUrwv Exaotow ... . Metaphysics Z 16; 
104025-8: pavepóv 82 8n kai rv Soxovoiw eivar odoiww ai mAsiora: Suvápers elol, TÁ Te pÓpra tó 
(uv ... kal yf «al nÚp kal dp. 
107 Aristotle, Metaphaysics A 8: ro17P10—11: olov yñ «ai TÓp rai ÚSwp kai Sua romabra. .. . Metaphysics 
Z 2: 1028”10—11: olov rúp kai ÚSWp ral yv xal tv TOLOÚTWV ÉxaotOY..... 
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even a list of four simple bodies.'%% But since the last mentioned passage is not 
restricted to the ousiai of the sublunary realm but refers to ousiai in general, 
the generalization may hint at the fifth simple body, i.e. the material of the 
heavens. By contrast, in the case of the material components of Callias, a list of 
four simple bodies as offered by B leaves nothing to be desired. Yet in that case 
the generalization might be justified by the assumption that it is meant to leave 
room for an entirely different concept of material substrates, as for instance 
the atomist one, with kat linking alternatives, instead of %.'% All in all, the 
B-enlargement of the protasis is not needed, but not untenable either. 

It is the B-enlargement of the apodosis which poses the real problem. Aris- 
totle's argument as transmitted by the a-version simply states that the assump- 
tion of Callias being a numerical ratio implies that the Idea of man is not just a 
number — as assumed by the Platonists — but also a numerical ratio. According 
to the B-version, however, Aristotle would claim that the protasis on Callias im- 
plies an apodosís containing both the general doctrine ofthe Platonists (“the Idea 
will be a namber”) and the opposing proposition on the Idea of man (“the Idea 
of man will not be just a number but a numerical ratio”); in this version, the two 
parts of the apodosis contradict each other. It is true that the self-contradictory 
apodosis of the B-version might be meant to bring out precisely the sel-contra- 
dictory character of the Platonists' position. If they maintain both their general 
doctrine that the idea is a number and the specific premiss that the empirical 
Callias is a numerical ratio, then they must admit that the Idea of man both is 
and is not just a number. But even'so, it would still be wrong to present, as the 
B-version does, both parts of the self-contradictory apodosis as being implied in 
the protasis on Callias only. 

As long as the f-enlargement of the protasis were assessed in isolation it 
would appear unnecessary though not impossible; but the confusion produced 
by the B-enlargement of the apodosis casts doubts on the authenticity of the 
enlargement of the protasis, too. Therefore, we note with relief that the en- 
largement as a whole is just a secondary addition, as we will now demonstrate. 
The fP-reviser imported it from Alexander's paraphrase, but he did not import 
enough, as it where, since he omitted precisely the qualifications by which Al- 
exander marks off, within the apodosis, a parenthetical apposition on the ideal 
number as conceived by the Platonists from what is actually implied in Callias 
being a numerical ratio. Here is the relevant passage from Alexanders com- 


108 Aristotle, Metaphysics H 1: 1042%6—9: oduiar SE ai ev ópoAoyoúpeval elarv ÓrO rrávrwv, epi 
Se eviwv iStg Trives árreoivavro: ÓpoloyoUuevar pév al puarxal, olov múp yA USwp ánp xai Túla rá 
ámAd cwpara, ..... 

19% Denniston 1954, 292. 
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mentary, in which we have underlined the words shared by Alexander and the 


B-enlargement:** 

el yáp KadAlas pépe simeiv Y 6 dvOpwrros 
6 Ouowuévos Tñ1 [13] ¡Star Adyos év ápi9- 
pois tioív ¿ori HuUpos kai yAg «ai ÚSaros 
ral ágpos A [14] ¿Adwv tiva v ÚrTOKELUEVOY, 
forar kal 1 iS€a — ápiduos sivar Aeyópevos 
ó [15] adroav9pwros —Tpos vo ávIpwros 
Aoyos £v ápiduois, 


y e E Sa 
pros Tv ápidunv [16] adróvv, el ein toDro 
: ; E A as EA 
Úrtokelpevov Ev adrois <ñ ¿AAov tivos, O Ti 
tot” dv mi Ev aúroig> (rodro ydp ¿omuave 
$10 [17] tod eíte ápiduós mis dv ette un), 


For ¡f Callias, for example, or the man who 
has been made like the Idea, is a ratio in 
certain numbers of fire and earth aud water 


and air or of other particular substrates, 
then the Idea, too, — 1.e. the Idea of man, 


which they assume to be a number — by re£- 
erence to which the perceptible man exists, 
will be a numerical ratio 

— either of the numbers themselves, if 
this should be the substrate in them, <or 
of something else, whatever might be the 
substrate in them> (for this is what Aris- 


totle signifies by the words: “whether it 
[.e. man-himself] is, in a sense, a number 
or not”) —, 


xal odx ó adtodpiduos. and it will not be the number-itsel£. 


16 % ÚAov tivós, Ó tí Tor” Av ti ¿v avrois supplevit Hayduck ex Ascl. 94,35-95,1 


Alexander, too, offers an expanded version of both the protasis and the apodosis 
of Aristotle's example. In the protasis, the list of possible material substrates of 
Callias (according to the e:-version: three out of four simple bodies, namely fire, 
earth, and water) has been enlarged by adding both air and the generalizing 
formula “or of some other particular substrates (f ¿AAwv tivo Úrroxeruevov)”. 
This enlargement agrees almost verbatim with the B-version except that Alex- 
ander introduces the generalization by % instead of at, thus making clear that 
the generalization concerns a conceptual alternative. 

In the apodosis, however, Aristotle's straightforward indication of the syntac- 
tical subject of the inference, i.e. “the Idea of man, too (xai Ó adrodvdpwrtrog)”, 
is replaced by the much more complex formula “the Idea, too — i.e. the idea 
of man, which they assume to be a number — by reference to which the per- 
ceptible man exists (kai 1 ¡S£a — ápiduos eivar Aeyópevos Ó adrodvdpwrios —, 
Tipos Av Ó ávdpwrros)”. And yet Aristotle's basic point (“if Callias is a numer- 
ical ratio, then the idea of man, too, must be a numerical ratio, and not just a 
number”) remains unchanged in Alexander paraphrase — provided that the 
words “the idea of man, which they assume to be a number” (ápi9uos eivar 
Aeyópevos ó avrodv9pwros)” are correctly understood as a mere parenthesis 
referring to the Platonists' theory in general. This is precisely where [f fails: 


10 Alexander, commentary on Metaphysics Ag (u91P13), 109,12—17 Hayduck. 
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in reading only the first five words of Alexander version of the apodosis, he 
makes the wrong cut — after the first word of the parenthesis (Eotat kai Ñ 
iSga — ápiduos...) — thereby suggesting that “number” (ápiduos) serves as 
a predicate of “Idea” (¡Sta). Thus, the full version of the enlargement as we 
find it in Alexander makes perfect sense, whereas the truncated version of- 
fered by $ spoils Aristotle's argument. That being so, we must conclude that it 
was not Alexander who imported (and supplemented) the enlargement from 
the f-text, but the [S-reviser who truncated and imported the enlargement 
from Alexander. He has supplied both too much (as compared with Aristotle's 
“original text” as preserved by the a-version) and not enough (as compared 
with Alexander's paraphrase which, in its unabbreviated form, corresponds to 
the meaning of the text preserved by the a-version).Thus, the present passage 
provides a particularly clear instance of the B-revisers depending on Alexander. 


TEXT 8: Metaphysics A 5: 987*%9-11 

uéxpi pév [10] odv tóv Tradixóv kai xwpig | Down to the Italian school, then, and apart 

¿xelvwv povaxwrepov sipykaciw [11] oi | from it, the others have treated these sub- 

Mor repi tóv adróvv. jects (i.e. the causes) in a rather one-sided 
way. 


10 povaxotepov vel popuxWwtepov lectiones Alexandro notae quarum primam genuinam esse aÉ- 
» a 


firmat (ypáperas Ev tig1Y AvTi TOÚ povaxotepov “popuxWwrepov”, D ¿Enyoúpevor ol uEv gkotELvÓTEpOY 
Aé£yovorww, ot Se jadargrepoy Al. 46,23-24) : padaxwrepov $ : perpuwtepov a Ar” (Scotus: modicum). 


The problem here is the adverb by means of which the method of the Natu- 
ralists treated so far, is characterized as being inferior to the method of the 
Pythagoreans and of Plato. Alexander reports two manuscript readings: JovaxW- 
tepov, which he presents and endorses as the standard reading, and HopuxWtEpov, 
which he introduces as a minority reading interpreted by sorne commenta- 
tors as meaning oxotervótepov, by others as meaning jadaxWwrepov. Alexander 
himself rejects popuxwtepov, in the explanation of which he follows the first 
interpretation (uopuxwtepov = oxoteivótepov);'"! in addition, he rejects the 
second interpretation (fopuxwtepov = padaxwrepov).**? 

By contrast, the a-reading (uerpuntepov) and the B-reading (yadarutepov) 
differ not only from each other but also from the two readings reported by 


!11 Alexander 46,24—27: oUte Se TÓ Óvoya yvWpruov, ore dróAoudov toíg Tpoeipnyuévorg tó tods 
péxpi rv Tudayopeíwv elpnrótas repl ápxov oxoterótepoy eiprnévar pálddov yáp Eotiv eúpetv 
okotervótepov gipnuéva ta dro tó ITudayopeiwv Aeyóyeva. 

12 Alexander 46,28-29: el Se palaxWrepov simeiv ¿Boúdeto, Exproaro áv tí óvópan adrán, 
Wonep ev dor. 
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Alexander. And yet the B-reading (uahaxwtepov) agrees with what Alexander 
presents as an (unconvincing) interpretation of the variant popuxwrtepov. Fur- 
thermore, this B-reading is closely connected with an obvious mistake in the 
manuscript tradition of Alexanders commentary. For according to the trans- 
mitted version of his introductory paraphrase of the Aristotelian passage, Alex- 
ander would employ jadaxwrepov,'13 as if Aristotle had actually used the 
adverb which Alexander will qualify, a few lines further down, as the wrong 
interpretation of the wrong reading. Since so blatant an incoherence seems un- 
likely on Alexander's part, Christian Brandis convincingly suggested replacing, 
in the introductory paraphrase, the transmitted form padaxwrepov by Alex- 
ander's preferred reading povaxWrtepov.''* The transmitted form of Alexan- 
der's introductory paraphrase must be due to the fact that someone replaced 
povaxwtepov by jalaxwrepov, i.e. by one of the easy adjectives mentioned by 
Alexander further down, without caring too much for the inner coherence of 
Alexander's argument. 

The presence of padaxwtepov in the S-version is obviously due to the fact 
that the B-reviser knew and was influenced by Alexander's commentary: either 
he himself was the one who first took over padarkwtepov from Alexander's 
remarks on the variant reading fopuxwtepov (Al. 46,23-24) — in this case, the 
P-version would probably be the source of the secondary corruption of Alex- 
ander's introductory paraphrase (Al. 46, 15-17) which was noted by Brandis — or 
the corruption of Alexander's text came first — in this case, the f$-version would 
depend not only on Alexander commentary, but on an already corrupted ver- 
sion of that commentary. 

Alexander's preferred reading, jJovaxowrepov, is the comparative form of the 
adverb povaxús, which Aristotle regularly uses as denoting the opposite of 
tokAkaxós. 5 Hermann Diels considered povaxWwrtepov to be “meaningless and 
absurd” within the present context;'"ó the reading has, however, been defended 
by van der Valk 1957 and by Bydén 2005. Furthermore, it receives strong sup- 
port from the following parallel passage in chapter 8 of the first book:*'” 


113 Alexander 46,15-17: eirov Se expr Tis row Mudayopixv SóEns tods mAslotovs padaxWrepov 
repi aitías eipnrévar krA. 

114 Brandis 1836, apparatus criticus ad 546*2: “legendum esse fovaxotepov, patet ex paraphrasi”; this 
suggestion has been accepted by Dooley 1989, 72 n. 149 and by Bydén 2005, 108 n. 16. 

1S See Bonitz, Index, s.v. povaxós, 4724-16. 

16 Diels 1905, 3012. 

17 Metaph. A 8: 9892125: GAMA yap obror pév tois mepi yéveoiv Aóyors [22] kai pdopáv kai 
kivnow oixeior tuyxávovo1 póvow (oxeSóv [23] yáp mepi Tis toraórns odcías kai tág ápxds xai trás 
atrías [24] Inrovor jóvov) Boo1 SE mepi pev árrávrov rv dvrwv movoivras [25] iv dempiav, rúsv $* 
Svrey tá pev alodnea rá S' odx aiodnra [26] t1dtacr, EñAov ds trepi AuporEpwv tv yevív ToroDvTaL 
+ v [27] érriorepwv: 816 poo dy is evStarpivere mepi adrosv, ti [28] kaA os Y uh «amg Afyovorv sig 
my tó vóv iuiv rporxer-[29]uévov oxépiv. 
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But the thinkers treated hitherto fi.c. both the material monists and the pluralists Em- 
pedocles and Anaxagoras] are, after all, at home in arguments about generation and 
destruction and movement only (1Óóvowv); for it is practically of this sort of substance 
only (uóvov) [i.c. of substances subject to generation and destruction and movement] that they 
seek the principles and the causes. But those who extend their vision to all things 
that exist fi.e. the Pythagoreans and Plato], and of existing things suppose some to be 
perceptible and others not perceptible, evidently study both classes, which is all the 
more reason why one should devote some time to seeing what is good in their views 
and what is bad with regard to the inquiry in those questions which we have now 
before us. 


This passage shows that, according to Aristotle, the earlier naturalists restricted 
their attention only (uóvov) to phenomena like generation, destruction, and 
movement, and that, for this reason, they ignored immaterial entities in general 
and immaterial causes (like numbers and forms) in particular. Hence, it seems 
perfectly reasonable to say that they treated the causes in a rather one-dimensional 
way (uovaxwrtepov), no matter whether they were material monists or pluralists: 

povaxutepov in our passage makes the same point as óvov in 98922 and 24. 

So the tradition as a whole suggests the following picture: 

* Aristotle wrote fovaxwtepov, a reading which Alexander knows and regards 
as the standard reading. 

* In one branch of the tradition, however, povaxwrtepov was corrupted to 
the obscure popuxWrtepov due to a misreading of the second syllable; yuo- 
puxwTepov in turn was interpreted by some commentators as meaning oko- 
teivótepov, by others as meaning padaxwtepov. This reading and its two 
interpretations are also known to and attested to by Alexander. 

» By contrast, in the common text from which both our e-version and our 
B-version derive — and which was unknown to Alexander, as we have seen — 
fovaxotepov was emended to the altogether trivial jerpuwtepov; again, we 
cannot tell whether this happened before or after Alexander. In any case, the 
variant HetpiWwtepov is not mentioned by Alexander; it has been preserved by 
the a-version only. 

+ The f-reviser did, quite understandably, refrain from accepting the shallow 
reading perpiwrepov which he found in his source, i.e. in the common text. 
Therefore, on the basis of Alexander's commentary he introduced ya- 
Aaxwrtepov which he wrongly thought to be Alexander's reading, whereas in 
fact Alexander had only mentioned it as an unconvincing explanation of the 
(wrong) reading HopuxWTtepov. 

+ The intervention of the B-reviser was either motivated by or itself the moti- 
vation of the erroneous replacement of jovaxWwrtepov by jalaxotepov in the 
transmission of Alexander 46,15—17. 
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$B's depending on Alexander being established by now, we will in the following 
discuss four textual problems (rexTs 9-12) which can be plausibly solved on the 
assumption that the B-reviser has changed, under the influence of Alexander's 
paraphrase, the wording transmitted by the common text. 


TEXT 9: Metaphysics A 1: 9802125 


[980%27] púser [28] pév odv aicdnow 
gxovra yiyvera: tá (Ga, ¿x Ó2 Tis aiadn- 
[29]oews toís uev auto ode Eyylyveral 
uvhun, toíg SE yiyve-[98021]ra1. 

kal Sid todTo TA pEv ppovy<Wrep>a rá 
Se padntixwrepa [22] tó ph Suvayévwv 
uvnyoveverv gori, 


ppóvipa pev dvev tod [23] javdaverv Boa 
un Suvará tv pópwv árovew [olov yé- 
[24]Aurra kdv el tí tovoorov Ao yévos 
Gdwv ¿ori), 

va ” yu Y - LA »x 
pavdáver [25] S' Sua mpos Tf pvñun kai 
taúrnv Éxer viv alodnorw. 


By nature animals are born with the faculty 
of sensation, but from sensation no memory 
is produced in some of them, whereas in 
others memory is produced. 

And therefore the latter are partly just 
more intelligent than those which cannot 
remember, partly also more apt at being 
taughbt: 

those which are incapable of hearing 
sounds are intelligent though they cannot 
be taught, e.g. the bee, and any other race 
of animals that may be like it; 

and those which besides memory have this 
sense of hearing, can be taught. 


21 Tú puév ppoviu<órep>a rá Se pad arrepa scripsimus cl. Al, 3,1920: nús Se elme “ppovuWrepa, 
¿Enyáoato tipoodeis TO '“padnricurepa' : tá pev ppóviua tá Se pad eixWwrepa e : tadra ppoviuWTepa 
xal yadneuWwrepa B ex ALP 3,9 


In this passage, Aristotle shows that the scala naturae is more complex than one 
might think: there is one group of animals which are endowed with senses but 
lack memory, and there is a second group of animals which are superior to 
those of the first group in that they are endowed with senses ad with memory. 
But within the superior second group, there are still some animals, like bees, 
which lack a specific type of sense perception, namely hearing, and are therefore 
intelligent, but incapable of being taught, whereas the capacity of being taught 
is restricted to those animals which are endowed with memory and whose 
senses include hearing: 
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some senses some senses 
but no memory + memory 
sore senses senses 
(but not hearing) (including hearing) 
+ memory: + memory: 
intelligent but intelligent and 
cannot be taught. can be taught. 


In line P21, the text offered by the a-version differs considerably from the 
B-text. In the e-version, the two qualities to be observed within the superior 
group are introduced by means of the two demonstrative pronouns td pév ... 
ta Se ..., which — even when just taken adverbially (“partly ... partly ...”) "3 
as we suggest — already hint at the internal distribution of! those qualities which 
will be spelled out in b22-25. Furthermore, the first of these qualities is char- 
acterized by an adjective in the positive form (ppóvyua), whereas the second 
quality is characterized by means of a comparative form (uadntiktepa tv jun 
Suvapévov uvnoveÚerv). 

The B-version of line P21, by contrast, characterizes the superior group by 
means of two comparative adjectives (ppoviuWdtepa and padntixwrepa); fur- 
thermore, these comparative adjectives are linked not by tá pév ... ta Ó£e, but 
simply by kaí. In other words, according to the B-version, Aristotle would 
begin by introducing an homogeneous group of superior animals endowed 
with memory and therefore being both more intelligent and more capable of 
being taught than the animals which lack memory, and only in P22-25 he 
would add, as a kind of afterthought, the internal distribution of those qualities 
within the superior group, 

The fB-version is in complete agreement with Alexander's paraphrase. Not 
only does everything that is distinctive in [f's reading of line P21 (except the 
introductory tadra) correspond verbatim to Alexander's paraphrase,*9 but Al- 
exander, like the B-version, is emphasizing the presence of intelligence and of 
the capacity of being taught in animals that are endowed with memory, not 
the internal distribution of those qualities. By contrast, the dependence of the 


113 Kiihner/Gerth 1898 vol. 1 p. $85. The alternative would be to take tá pév ... Ta Se ... as 
nominatives splitting up the syntactical subject. 

119 Alexander 3,910: á «al ppoviuWwrepa ral padyricwrepa elvar eirte tó uh Suvaéveov pynpuo- 
veber. 
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capacity of being taught on the combination of memory and audition is pre- 
sented as an entirely ancillary illustration: Alexander thinks of birds listening to, 
conveying to memory, and imitating, the sound of human language.!?" Given 
that we have already observed more than one case both of Alexander igno- 
rance of 6 and of f's depending on Alexander, it is certainly plausible to assume 
that the B-version derives from Alexander's paraphrase also in the present case. 
But what can we find out, using the passage under discussion here, about 
the Aristotelian text actually read and paraphrased by Alexander? Is it pos- 
sible to assume his paraphrase to be based on an Aristotelian text which goes 
by what we call the a-version (which would then be the only version to be 
regarded as independently transmitted, given f's depending on Alexander) or 
does, rather, his paraphrase reveal that the Aristotelian text he used is different 
from the a-version? As far as os internal subdivision of the superior group 
by means of tá pév ... ta Ó€ ... is concerned, Alexander may well have felt 
free — in a paraphrase — to omit the adverbial pronouns tá yév ... ta Se ... 
(partly... partly...) and to quote just the two adjectives, linking them by kai 
. kaí ... (both... and...)'? in order to emphasize the presence of the two 
qualities within the superior group rather than their internal distribution. So 
Alexander's paraphrase supplies no good reason for doubting that e's tá uév ... 
Tú SE ... is what he found in his text. But another conspicuous feature of the 
a-version was certainly absent from the text used by Alexander, and that is the 
characterization of the first quality by means of an adjective in the positive form 
(ppóvipia), as opposed to the comparative form used for the second quality 
(yadntixWwrepa tv un Ovvapégvov uvnuoveverv): Alexander's commentary 
clearly shows that he found the comparative form ppovywtepa already in his 
text.1?2 Here, we are facing a real alternative. Either Aristotle wrote o's TA uev 
ppóvipa ta Se padre tirwrepa; in that case, in the text used by Alexander the 
first adjective (ppóvipa) was wrongly adapted to the second (padntikwtepa). 
Or Aristotle wrote tá ev ppoviuwrepa Ta Se padnrixowrepa; in this case, in the 
a-text or already in the common text the ending -“Wtepa was wrongly simpli- 
fied to -a. With a view to palacography, there is perhaps not much to choose 
between ppóviua and ppoviu(wrep)a, but with a view to Aristotle's argument, 
there is much in favour of ppoviuwrepa. Reading ppóviua would make sense 


120 Alexander 3,19—4,1: TG Se eine ppoviuwrepa, ¿Enyñoaro mpoodeis Tó padnrecWrepa: «ará 
yáp toúro padrrirwrepa eimev, Sri Sid ro SóvacdIa uwnuovever Sn tiva abrí kal puvás tivas 
pavdáver kal uruetodas, ds roMA Tv ÓpvEwv. 

r21 Alexander 3,910: á kai ppoviiwrepa xal padnricwtepa sivan eine tv y Suvapévewv uvro- 
veÚEtw. 

122 A]. 3,1920: 11605 D£ eine “ppoviuwrtepa”, ¿Enyñoarto tpoodeis ro “padyrirwrepa. 
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if and only if Aristotle wanted to emphasize the following contrast between 
intelligence and the capacity of being taught: intelligence (ppóvnors in the 
very basic sense which obtains here) is completely absent in animals lacking 
memory, Whereas the capacity of being taught is only enhanced by the addition 
of memory, a lower degree of it being discernible already in animals which 
lack memory. But in fact, such a contrast is ruled out by the more detailed 
treatment of the capacity of being taught in lines *24—25: there, it is expressly 
stated that memory (and hearing) are needed for the capacity of being taught 
in general, not just for a superior degree of it (uavdáver $' Sua tipos Tf uvñun 
kai tadrnv Exer mv aío9 nor). With regard to that statement, it would be rather 
implausible to assume that in line P21 Aristotle makes a point of restricting the 
indispensableness of memory to intelligence, as opposed to the capacity of being 
taught. Therefore, we suggest that tá yev ppoviuWtepa ta Se jadnrixwrepa is 
what Aristotle wrote in Pz1. It is tempting to think that the unbalanced reading 
TÁ ev ppóvipa ta Se jad eiWwrepa was already a feature of the common text 
and that it was precisely this feature which induced $ to adopt the wording of 
Alexander's paraphrase instead. 


TEXT 10: Metaphysics A 2: 98221214 

Sia yap to davuáleiv ol Avdpwrror kai | For iitis owing to their wonder that men 
viv kal tó [13] npirov Apjavro pidoco- | both now begin and at first began to phi- 
peiv, ¿3 dpxñs pev ta mpóxeipa [14] tóv | losophize; they wondered originally at the 
ámópwv davuácavtes, evra kará pixpov | obvious ones out of the difficulties, then 
oUtw tpoióvres [15] kal epi tOv períóvwv | advanced little by little and stated difficul- 


Siarropioavtes, olov nmepi te rv tig [16] ties about the greater matters, e.g. about the 
ceAgvns tmadnuárwv kal Ttóv mepi tóv | phenomena of the moon and those related 
Mov xai dotpa [17] kai mepi tig toú | to the sun and stars, and about the genesis 
TIAYTOS YEVÉDEWS. of the universe. 


2, .s oa , va exa 2 e 
14 árrópwv a: áróriwv BA, cf. AL? 16,34 TA Tpóxeipa te kal ev troci Óra Tv parvouévnv dtoriay 
Davyúcavres 


In this passage, the e-version has probably preserved what Aristotle wrote 
(árropwv), whereas the B-version offers a reading (átómuv) fabricated on the 
basis of Alexander's paraphrase. For ta áropa comprises all phenomena which, 
being difficult, generate philosophical problems — be it instantly or after further 
reflection —'23 so that it makes sense to say that, originally, man wondered at 
those áropa which belong to the subclass containing the obvious ámopa. By 
contrast, tá átorta are all phenomena which appear strange at first sight, so that 
it does not make sense to say man wondered originally at those átora which 


123 See Bonitz, Index, s.v. ámopos, 8521-24. 
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belong to the subclass containing the obvions átorta: all átorra are, by definition, 
obvious in the sense here required. Now Alexander is quite right in taking our 
passage to mean that men wondered originally at certain obvious phenomena 
because of their apparent strangeness (814 thv parvoévnv árorriav). But the 
problem is that this innocent phrase has tempted the B-reviser into replacing 
tá áropa by tá átorra, so that the obvious phenomena (tá npóxeipa) are pre- 
sented as a sub-class of ta árorra, whereas in fact it is the other way round. 


TEXT 11: Metaphysics A6: 98747 
Sia tó tovodrov [s] úneglaBev ds mepi 
ETEpUuV TODTO yiyvópmevov kal od TWvV 
aio9n-[6]rwvw trvos : 


The reason, for which Plato held that the 
problem applied not to any sensible thing 
but to entities of another kind, was the fol- 
lowing: 

the common formula cannnot be of any 
of the sensible things, as they are always 


EXA » 5 p! AM lA .” 

ádúvatov yap elvas tOV kowvov Aóyov tó 

aicdntow [7] tivós, ázi ye jeraBadhóvrwv. 
changing. 


6 kowvwóv Aóyov a : korvóv Ópov B Ar" (Scotus: terminum communem; Walzer 1958, 225), cf. ALP 50,12-13 
S10 kai áSúvartov elvas TÓv kowoy rai kadódov Spov (rorobror yáp ot ópraoi) tú alodnróv tivos 


elvar 


The replacement of Aóyos by ópos, or of 8pos by Aóyos, is unlikely to have 
'been brought about by a scribal error. If the replacement is due to a conscious 
intervention, Aóyos is likely to be the original reading, since its replacement 
by Ópos was suggested by Alexanders paraphrase. Furthermore, the combina- 
tion kowos Aóyos is more plausible than the slightly pleonastic combination 
kotvos pos: while it is true that both Aóyos and Opos can mean “definition” 
(Ópropiós), Aóyos has a larger meaning and is in greater need of a specification 
than Ópos.!'?4 


TEXT 12: Metaphysics A 9: 990%33-990*2 


Tepi ev oúv tú Mudayopeiwv ápeicdw 
Ne A E o 
TO viv (ixa-[34]vov yáp avr ápacdar to- 
- 4 *% pS Q/ b z 

codrov)' ol Se trás i8gas [990%1] tidEnevor 
TpWrov ev E[ntobvtEeg TWVÓL TGV ÓvTwV 
AaBeiv tas [2] airías Erepa toútors (oa tOV 
ápidov tkóGaY ... 


Let us leave the Pythagoreans for the pre- 
sent; for it is enough to have touched on 
them as much as we have done. But as 
for those who posit the Forms, firstly, in 
seeking to grasp the causes of the things 
around us, they introduced others equal in 
numbers to these ... 


34 iStas ex : iStas airias $ Ar” (Scotus: species esse cansas), cf. Al.P 76,8 


124 See Bonitz, Índex, s.v. Aóyos 11 £, 4346-53, and for instance, Topics 7, 153*I15-16: el yáp doriv 
8pos Aóyos ó TÓ tí Av eivar TG Tpáyuani SnAv kTA. 
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Aristotle here introduces the Platonists as the philosophers maintaining the 
theory of Forms. He then adds the reason for which they developed this theory 
in the first place: they wanted to grasp the causes of the things around us. This 
second point would have been anticipated in a slightly infelicitous way and 
have lost some of its force if the Platonists had been introduced right from 
the beginning as assuming the Forms as canses. Therefore, the a-version of the 
introductory phrase (oi $2 tas i8tas tidépevor), besides being a standard for- 
mula, is superior to the B-version (oi 82 tas iógas airias tdénevos) especially 
in the present context. Given that the e-version has preserved the “original 
text”, the insertion of airías in the f-version will have been motivated by the 
fact that Alexander uses the formula augmented by aitías in his paraphrase: the 
PB-version follows Alexander. 

In the two following passages (TEXTS 13-14), the B-reviser seems to have 
wrongly deleted short passages which he considered unintellegible or super- 
fluous and which he did not find mentioned in Alexander's commentary. 


TEXT 13: Metaphysics A 1: 981*10—12 
[10] 19 8' $ti máo: roig tovolade kar sidogs | But to judge that it has done good to all 
Bv ápopiodeior, [11] kápvovor tn vór rv | persons of a certain constitution, marked 


vVÓDOV, OUVIVEYKEV, off in one class, when they were ill of this 
olov ros pAeyuaro-[12]8€0w  xoAuSeor | disease — e.g. to phlegmatic or bilious 
[n] tropéttovo1L kadcw, TÉXVNS. people when burning with fever — is a 


matter of art. 


11-12 olov___xadaw a, hunc locum novit Al. 5,57 téxvns ydp y tod ópoiov peráBaois, Hs kai abros 
capús ¿Seite Sa rv mapaSeryyárwy, emendavit Ascl.! 8,18—19 (olov toig rrupérrovor xavow Y pAey- 
paruwdeorv Y uehayxoAwoig), delevit B | | 12 tropérrovo1 Jackson : A rupértovo1 a 


A physician is applying medical art as soon as his judgement is not based ex- 
clusively on his experience as to which effect a certain prescription has on 
an individual patient, but on his ability to synthesize such items of individual 
experience and to remember the effect of the prescription on a whole class of 
patients. According to the a-version, in 981*11—12, a straightforward example for 
such classes of patients is offered: two of the constitutional types assumed by the 
Hippocratic humoral pathology. "The same illness such as, for instance, fever will 
require a certain treatment when occurring in phlegmatic people, but another 
one when occurring in bilious people. The medical illustration formed part of 
the text used and commented upon by Alexander, despite Jaeger's assertion to 
the contrary.!?5 For Alexander reports that Aristotle made clear the function of 
medical art (réxvn) in the present context “by means of the examples” (Std tó 


125 Jaeger 1957, x-xi: “absunt ab AD etiam exempla e medicina sumpta 981%11 oloy ... 12 rado, 
quae Al non interpretatur neque legisse videtur...”. 
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rapaderyuárov), and there are no other examples around.'?* According to the 
B-version, by contrast, the illustration is lacking. 

Now in its transmitted form (oiov toig pAeyuatWSeo1iv A xoAw8eo1 h 
Trupértovo1 kadvaw), with a second fi, the inserted example fatally fails to distin- 
guish between constitutional types on the one hand, and illnesses on the other. 
So the passage must be either emended or deleted. An attempt at emending the 
meaningless phrase transmitted by our a-tradition is to be recognized in the 
version quoted in Asclepius (oiov tois mupérrova1 xavow A pleyuaródeorv 
T ehayxoduxois) in which rupérrovor kavow has been moved to the first 
position, so that it need not form part of the disjunction but can apply to both 
constitutional types alike. An easier way of getting at the required sense is to 
delete the second f, as suggested by Jackson. 

Seen against this background, the absence of the passage in the B-version is 
probably the result of an intentional intervention on the part of the f-reviser: 
he will have excised the passage precisely because of the corrupt and meaning- 
less form in which it was transmitted. For similar attempts of the f-reviser at 
dealing with a scribal error or an unsatisfactory emendation known to us from 
the a-version, see TEXTS 8 and 9. Alexander's reference to the passage will have 
constituted no obstacle in this case: as we have already seen, the reference is so 
unobtrusive that it was overlooked even by Werner Jaeger. 


TEXT 14: Metaphysics A 1: 981*3-5 
(= Polus of Acragas B XIV 5 Radermacher) 


ároBaíve: 8' [3] émoriun kai téxvn Sid ig | But really science and art come to men 


eyreempias tots ávdpwnors: Y [4] pév yap | through experience; for “experience made. 
¿prrerpla tÉxvnV ércoínoev, ws pnol llos | art, as Polus says — speaking correctly — 
—o0pdms [s] Atywv — A $ árrerpía TÚXnV. “but inexperience chance”. 


3 toisg áv9pwrro1s a Al. 4,2021, cf. Plat. Gorg. 448c Ev ávOpwrors : om. B || 4-5 ópd0s Afywv a, cf. 
Plat, Gorg. 448c 9pYs kadolpev xrA. : non reddit ALP 5,1113 :om. B. 


In this passage, Aristotle embellishes his well known doctrine that art comes 
to men through experience by quoting from the late-fifth century rhetori- 
cian Polus of Acragas'?? the following statement, cast in customarily antithet- 
ical mould: “experience made art, but inexperience chance”. According to the 
a-version, Aristotle would insert in his quotation a parenthesis according to 
which Polus spoke correctly (Spdws Afywv) whereas, according to the B-version, 
there would be no such parenthesis, which is in any case not rendered in Al- 
exander's paraphrase. Alexander' silence can, of course, not count as evidence 


126 The present writer owes this important observation to Marwan Rashed. 
127 For Polus, see Radermacher 1951, 112-114 (ch. x1v); Dodds 1959, 11-12. 
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against authenticity: the parenthesis is very short and — far from contributing 
anything to the argument — it just serves to underpin once more the correct- 
ness of a view quoted for the sole reason of serving as supporting evidence of 
Aristotle's view. But we must, of course, ask why Aristotle should have inserted 
such a parenthesis at all: if the parenthesis does not serve any purpose, one 
might be tempted into thinking that it is a secondary addition and that the 
B-version has preserved the ““orginal text” of our passage. In fact, it is the other 
way round. The key for understanding what has happened here is provided by 
the fact that Aristotle is alluding to the following passage in Plato's Gorgias:!28 


XAIPEGON: Nóv $' ¿meión tivos téxwnS | CHAEREPHON: But now, given that Gorgias 


émiorhwv ¿oriv, tiva dv kakdoúvteg adróv 
dps xkadoipey; 

reaoz: Q Xarpepiv, moAhai téxvar 
¿v dvOpuwmors glow ¿xk TÓvV ¿uneipiv 
¿purteeipows nópnuevar ¿umerpia uev ydp 
rote tov alúwva muów mopeúgoda: kara 
téxvnv, ámerpia Se kata túxnv. 
Exúotwv Se toúrwv peralauPávovorv 
dior 4Awv GlAws, rv Se ápiorwv ol 


is skilled in some art, by what name should 
we correctly call him? 

POLUS: Chaerephon, there are many arts 
amongst mankind that have been discov- 
ered experimentally, as the result of expe- 
riences: for experience conducts the course 
of our life according to art, but inexperience 
according to chance. Of these several arts var- 
ious men partake in various ways, and the 


ápioro by kai Topyías ¿oriv 88€, kai | best men of the best. Gorgias here is one 
peréxe: Thg ka AAorns tv TEXVÓv. of these, and he is a partner in the finest 
art of all. 


In the Gorgías passage Aristotle is alluding to, Plato presents Polus' remark on 
experience and inexperience as an altogether inadequate attempt to say “cor- 
rectly” (óp9Gs) what the art of Gorgias is, the correct answer simply being: 
“rhetoric”. Seen against this background, it is no accident that, according to the 
a-version of Metaphysics A, Aristotle uses the adverb ópdos (“correctly”) in 
order to commend the very piece of mock-Gorgian rhetoric by which Polus, 
in its original Platonic context, failed to say “correctly” (óp9ws) what he had 
been asked to say.?2 The seemingly superfluous parenthesis is in fact an inter- 
textual joke missed by the P-reviser who accordingly preferred to delete it, and 
who was perhaps encouraged to do so by Alexander' silence. 


128 Plato, Gorgías 4480 (= Polus of Acragas B xIv 6 Radermacher). 

122 Tn a later passage, Plato refers to a Art of Rhetoric by Polus (Gorgias 4628C = Polus of Acragas B 
xIv 3 Radermacher: “TIQAOY: áMa tí do1 Soxei y Prtopixi sivai;— EQ.- mpáyya, O pñi od noñoar 
téxvnv év tá ovyypápare, O Eyo Evayxos áveyvov ”). But the earlier passage, the one alluded to by 
Aristotle, is more likely to be a piece of Platonic parody than a verbal quotation from Polus' handbook; 
see Dodds 1959, 192. 
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So far, the hypothesis by Frede € Patzig, our starting point, has been corrobo- 
rated to a remarkable degree. Book A has supplied ample evidence for the fol- 
lowing rule of thumb: whenever the wording of a passage transmitted by both 
a; and B diverges between e;¿and fin a way which is obviously due to conscious 
intervention, the change is most likely to have been produced by the [B-reviser, 
along the lines of Alexander's paraphrase (or, in the special case of Ao, along 
the lines o£M 4-5). 


4. a-supplements 


What remains to be examined much more thoroughly is a type of evidence 
for which we have, until now, discussed only one example (TEXT 14): passages 
which are extant in a,'3 absent in $B,'9! and not paraphrased or commented 
upon by Alexander. The passages in question are unlikely to have been omitted 
accidentally, because their absence in £' happens to never affect the syntax.'32 
So they must have been either added by e: or deleted on purpose by fB. With 
regard to the results hitherto achieved, it might be tempting to think that dele- 
tion on the side of £ is more likely than interpolation on the side of «. On the 
other hand, it would not be quite in tune with the P-reviser's dependence on 
the positive testimony of his authorities if he deleted a considerable number of 
passages just on the basis of Alexander's silence. The examination ofa number 
of these passages will show that in many cases further evidence suggests a sec- 
ondary provenance. The passages are not only not mentioned by, but demon- 
strably unknown to Alexander (TEXTS 15-16), or contain a mistake Aristotle is 
unlikely to make (TEXT 17), or betray a Neo-Pythagorean origin (TEXTS 18—19), 
or amount to a clarification from the margins of a teachers copy (TEXTS 20), 
or happen to have been added only after a scribal error in the a-version had 
occurred which presupposes the unsupplemented text (TEXT 21). On the other 


130 The passages in question are present in the whole a-tradition, including the hyparchetype d 
(hitherto unknown) and both the medieval Graeco-Latin translations and Nazif's Arabic version (where 
available), as our apparatus criticas shows. 

12 The absence of the passages in question from Laurentianus AP is now seen to go back to the 
archetype of the B-version, as our apparatus criticas shows. 

132 Ross 1924, p. clix admitted most of the passages in question to his list of the lacunae in Lauren- 
tianus AP The neat demarcation of these ““omissions” would have been, according to Ross 1924, p. clxi, 
due to the fact that “the copyists have evidently paid attention to the grammar, and been thereby saved 
from making more omissions than they have made”. This would amount to a curious mixture of dis- 
traction and attention: a scribe inadvertently leaves out text, but subconsciously pays attention that his 
omissions do not affect the syntax. 
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hand, there are two large and important supplements (rexTs 22-23) which have 
a definitely Aristotelian ring to them, but have been inserted at the wrong place. 


4.1 Tivo a-supplements demonstrably unknown to Alexander 


TEXT 15: Metaphysics A 4: 985%4-10 
ei yáp Tis áxoAoudoin kai AauBávor TIpós 
amv S10-[s]vorav kai yn pos á deMiferar 
Aéywv "EurredoxAñs, evpñ-[6]oer thv pev 
priMav alríav odoav tv áyadiwv to Se 
velxos [7] twv kaxiv 


od sad ora ] 
Gor el tig patín tpórrov tiva kai Aéyerv ral 
[8] npúrov Aéyerv TO kaxóv kal TO dyadov 
» S , 1 Los A £ 
dpxas 'Eunedoxkta, [9] táx” dv Ayor 
«ads, elmep TO TV Ayadúv árávrwv 
aítiov [10] ayró táyadóv ¿or 


[cad tv xcoxciv TO xaxcóv]. 


For if we were to follow out the view of 
Empedocles, and interpret it according to 
its meaning and not to its lisping expres- 
sion, we should find that Love (Philia) is the 
cause of good things, and Strife (Neikos) of 
bad. 

Therefore, ifsomeone said that Empedocles 
in a sense both mentions, and is the first to 
mention, the Bad and the Good as princi- 
ples, he should perhaps be right, given that 
the cause of all good things is the Good 
itself 

[and that the cause of the bad things is the Bad]. 


to kai___xaxóv a Ascl.“ 31,9 : om. f non legit Al. 33,25-26 


The problem is whether the phrase kal túsv kaxúv TO kaxÓv as transmitted in 
the a-version of line 985*10 is a part of the original text which was omitted 
by the B-reviser, or a secondary supplement which crept into the a-version at 
some later point ofits history. The answer largely depends on the further ques- 
tion as to whether it is true that Alexander explicitly testifies to the absence of 
the phrase in question. An adequate treatment of that question requires a brief 
examination of the larger context of our passage. 

Towards the end of A 3, in 98428, Aristotle starts discussing a subject which 
he then goes on to treat right through chapter A 4: the growing insight of ear- 
lier thinkers in the autonomy of the moving cause. First, he traces back this in- 
sight to the observation of good and beautiful things: the presence of these in the 
world could not possibly be ascribed to the material causes in themselves; there- 
fore, the need for an independent moving cause was increasingly realized. But 
one might also think of the reverse of£the medal: surely, the presence of disorder 
and ugliness in the world was felt to require an appropriate moving cause as 
well. That view is ascribed, in A 4, 984%32, to Empedocles and it is identified as 
the reason for which he introduced two moving causes, Love (Philia) and Strife 
(Neikos). In the passage under scrutiny, Aristotle goes on to say that one might 
even go as far as attributing to Empedocles the classification of both the Good 
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and the Bad as principles. As far as the Good is concerned, Aristotle's argument 

may be set out as follows: 2 

a) 985"4—7: Empedocles assumes a moving cause, namely Love (Philia), which 
is responsible for all good things. 

b) 985%9—10:We may say that the moving cause of all good things must be the 
Good itself. 

c) 985*7-8: By consequence, we may identify Empedocles' Philia with the 
Good itself. 


The very symmetry of Good and Bad which is Aristotle' main point here 

might suggest the assumption that our passage contains also the corresponding 

argument about the Bad. But in fact the second premiss of this corresponding 

argument is lacking unless we accept the controversial phrase in line 985*%10 as 

part of Aristotle's text. If we accept it, we get the following argument: 

a”) 985*4—7: Empedocles assumes a moving cause, namely Strife (Neikos), which 
is responsible for all bad things. 

b”)985*10 (a-version only): We may say that the moving cause of all 
bad things must be the Bad itself. 

c”) 98578: By consequence, we may identify Empedocles” Neikos with the 
Bad itself. 


Now such a symmetrical treatment ofthe Good and the Bad in Empedocles is 
precisely what Alexander offers as a paraphrase of our passage:*33 


For since bad things, too, exist among 
the things that are, Empedocles included 
among the causes not only the principle 
of good things, which is Philia, but also the 
principle of bad things, which is Neikos. ... 


” » sx , mo 3 El4 s x , 
ereiÓn ydp ev tolg ovorv Éott kal Ta kaxd, 
> EC A 2, 
EprredoxAhg év toig airiors ¿dera 0d Thv 
a A o : 
tv áyadov dpxhv póvov, tig ¿ori Oidía, 
AAN ea ade 
aMa kai tiv tóv kaxóv, O gori TO Neixos. 


ei Se TÓ Tú áyadwv aíriov áyadov xal 
TO TÓvV kaxGwv kaxóv, ápxas Gv ein "Epure- 
SokAñs TO dyadov kai TÓ kaxov TLDÉELEVOS, 
áyadov uev tv Didiav, to Neixos Se 


Given that the cause of good things is good 
and that of bad things bad, Empedocles 
would seem to make the Good and the Bad 


his principles, Philia the good, Neikos the 
KaKóv. bad. 


In this paraphrase, premiss b”) of the second argument outlined above, i.e. the 
premiss transmitted only by the a-version of line 985*10, finds an exact coun- 
terpart: el S2 tó tóv áyadiv dítiov áyadov xal TO Tv axóv axóv. Under 
normal circumstances, this would seem to speak strongly in favour of the au- 


133 Alexander 33,17-19 and 33,23-25. 
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thenticity of the a-version. But Alexander hastens to add that in fact it is only 
about the Good that Aristotle has expressed himself in that way — that is: 1 the 
way suggested by the above paraphrase — whereas he has left it to his readers to 
supplement the complementary point about the Bad:'34 


eirewv Se obrws mepi tod áyadoú, mepi Tod | Yet having spoken in this way about the 
kaxod Apuiv mpoodelvar xatélure. Good, he has left it to us to supply the point 
about the Bad. 


At this point of the discussion, it is vital to know precisely which point about 
the Bad is reported here to have been left to the reader by Aristotle. Therefore, 
we must identify the corresponding Aristotelian point about the Good in the 
first place: is Alexander referring to the whole development of earlier views on 
the moving cause as reconstructed by Aristotle — given that this reconstruction 
started, in 984P11, with a reference to the decisive role played by the observation 
of good and beautiful things in the world —'35 or is he referring just to Aristotle's 
remarks on Empedocles recognizing the Good as a moving cause? 

The first possibility can be safely ruled out: Aristotle's reconstruction of the 
development which led from the observation of good and beautiful things to 
the assumption of a good moving cause (984P8—22) is exactly paralleled by the 
reconstruction of the development which led Empedocles from the observation 
of the bad and ugly things to the assumption of a bad moving cause (98432 
985%). The only point on good moving causes which (possibly) does not find 
a counterpart in the treatment of bad moving causes is precisely premiss b) 
(9859410 on the Good itself”) of the first argument as outlined above, since the 
corresponding premiss b”) of the second argument (985*%10 on “the Bad itself”) 
is the only part of the passage which can be omitted — and has been omitted by 
the B-version — without destroying its overall structure. We must conclude that 
the only plausible way of making sense of Alexander's remark is to assume that 
he did not find the phrase kai tv kakúwv to kaxóv in his text of line 985*10, 

Now it is true that the absence of this phrase in the B-version does not 
imply that the passage was absent in the common text and added later to the 
a-version: given that the B-reviser knew and made ample use of Alexander's 
commentary, it is also possible that the controversial phrase formed part of the 
common text and was deleted by the B-reviser because he correctly understood 
Alexander's remark. 36 


134 Alexander 33,25-26. 
135 This possiblity was suggested to the present writer by Edward Hussey (Oxford). 
136 This possiblity was envisaged by Ross 1924, 137. 
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But there is an internal reason that speaks against authenticity: the complete 
version of the argument as constructed in Alexander's paraphrase and trans- 
mitted in the e-version presupposes a strict parallelism between the Good 
itself” and “the Bad itself”. But in fact, the assumption that the moving cause of 
all good things must be the Good itself and the assumption that the moving 
cause of all bad things must be the Bad itself would most certainly not have 
been regarded as symmetrical by Aristotle's audience. T'he two premises are not 
said to have been maintained by Empedocles himself, they are, rather, taken 
from elsewhere, as a kind of endoxon, in order to back a certain interpretation of 
Empedocles which brings out the hidden modernity of his thought. A parallel 
case is the interpretation of Anaxagoras in A 8: 9894-21, where the primeval 
mixture assumed by Anaxagoras is shown to correspond to a more modern 
concept, in that case: to the dópicotos Svas of Plato's unwritten doctrines.'37 In 
the present case, too, the contemporary point of reference is a clearly Platonic 
principle, namely the Good itself”. But, judged by the Platonic standards thus 
introduced, the assumption of a principle called “the Bad itself” would seem 
to be an inexcusable blunder, given that the bad is nothing but the temporary 
insufficency or oblivion of the good. While the concept of the Good itself” is 
a perfectly legitimate endoxon for Aristotle to introduce as the moving cause 
of all good things, the seemingly parallel introduction of *the Bad itself” would 
not only lack any credentials as an Academic endoxon, but come as a shock to 
his Athenian audience. The symmetry between good and bad as an important 
feature of Empedocles' system is correctly described by Aristotle. But since it is 
a Platonic principle, the Good itself”, which Aristotle introduces in order to il- 
lustrate the explanatory potential of Empedoclean Love, it will not be by chance 
that he “left it to the reader”, as Alexander put it, to transform Empedoclean 
Strife into the anti-Platonic principle which the symmetry of the argument 


makes us expect.!35 


137 See Metaphysics A 8: 989% 4-7: Suws El tig áoAoudoete ouvSapdpiv á Bobderar Agyew, Tows 
dv qaveín kawonpereotépas Ayov. Ste ydp oddiv ñv droxexprugvov, SiAov (05 oddEv Av dAndis 
elmeiv xard Tis odoias ¿xetvns, and 989P16-21: ¿x Sh TOÚrav ovpBaiver Afyerv adrá rág ápxds ró te Ev 
(roUro ydp árloúv kai ápuyés) kai Dárepov, olov TidepEv TO GóptoTOv Tpiv Óprodiva: kal peraoxeiv 
elóovs tivós, ote A£yer ev or dogs oUTe capó, Bovleralr pévror m maparcAfolov tois te Votepov 
Aé£yovo1 xal tos vóv parvoyévors ádov. 

138 Cf. O'Brien 1997, 397: “Ce rejet d'un dieu maléfique [scil, chez Platon] permet de comprendre 
Pambivalence que suscite chez Platon la philosophie d'Empédocle”. 
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TEXT 16: Metaphysics A 6: 9877-10 
obtws obv tú pev rovadra tó 18) Svrwv 
iótas mpoonyópevoE, 

tá $' alodntá mapá raira kai [9] kara 
taira Atyeoda mávra: 


katá yédetiv yáp sivar Ta [10] mokka tóv 
ovvwvóuwv [ouwvuya] tots eldzorv. 


In this way, (Plato) employed the term 
“Ideas” for these entities, 

and held that all sensible things are named 
after them and in virtue of their relation 
to them; 

for he thought that it is by way of participa- 
tion that most of the things which are syn- 


onymous with each other exist by means of 
the respective Forms. 


1o tá TroAá tó ovvwvópwv $ Al. 50,17-51,25 Ar” (Bertolacci 2005, 266: the multiplicity that agrees in the 
name [moMAA tó ouvwvópwv] participates [«atá yédeErv yáp eivar] in the species [ros ¿iSeorv]; Scotus: 
multa univoca sunt cominunia in specie) : ta roAha tú ovvwvóuwv óygvuya a; verbum Óuwvopa sensu 
Platonico adhibitum e margine intrusom esse videtur : tá moAka óuwvuja Ross : tá óuWwvuya Jaeger 
| | Toig £íSeorv del. Gillespie 


In 987% 10, the a-version inserts óuWwvvja between rokr ouvwvúpwv and 
tois gideomv, whereas ÓuWwvupa is absent from the B-version. From a termi- 
nological point of view, the a-version seems to be more than dubious. In the 
phrase mola túv ovvwvópwv, ouvWvua must bear its Aristotelian meaning; 
“having both the same name and the same nature and definition”, since Plato 
does not use any form of cuvwvuya at all. 1£ we followed the a-version in 
adding óuwvuya, however, óuwvvpa could not bear its Aristotelian meaning: 
“having the same name but not the same nature and definition” which would 
run counter to the theory of Forms described here. On the contrary: óuwWvuya 
would have to bear its Platonic meaning which includes the Aristotelian meaning 
of guvwvuya. This amalgam of two mutually-exclusive terminologies — Aris- 
totelian ouvevuja and Platonic Óuwvopa — is unlikely to go back to Aristotle 
himself. 

Furthermore, Alexanders commentary makes it certain that his text did not 
contain óuwvuya and that this reading was altogether unknown to him, as we will 
now demonstrate. Without óuWwvuya, tois gíSeorv can be construed in two ways. (i) 
Either toíg gíd0eorv depends on tú ouvwvúpiv: “For it is through participation 
that most of the things exist which are synonymous with the Forms”*32 (11) Or toi 
£iSeow supplies the cause of eivar: “For it is through participation (kata uédestv 
ydp) that most of the things which are synonymous with each other (rá moAAa 
TÓv ouvwvóuwv) exist by means of the Forms (eivar ... toís gíSec1v)”. Interpreta- 
tion (1) is to be ruled out, since it would be misleading to state that only most of 
the things which are synonymous with the Forms exist through participation: in 


139 Alexander 51,2-7. 
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fact, everything that is synonymous with the Forms exists through participation.'4 
One might be tempted to avoid the shortcomings of this interpretation (1) by not 
taking tTÁÓV CUVWVÚLWwYV as a partitive genitive, but rather as an epexegetic genitive. Is 
it possible, then, to take the phrase tá ToAká Tv OvvwWvúwv tol ElSeoiv to mean 
“the multiple sensible things, that is to say: those that participate in the Forms”?14! 
Apparently, the answer has to be in the negative. First, the combination of moAkAá 
+ partitive genitive (“many”) and of tá moAká + partitive genitive (“most”) is so 
established an idiom that it seems unnatural to ascribe another function to a geni- 
tive depending on tá moAMd.'*? Second, it is an important issue within the theory 
of Forms to distinguish the synonyms which partake in a Form from those which 
do not, and Aristotle is acutely aware of that issue, as is shown, for instance, by 
the problem raised in Ag: 9902734 (our TEXT 2). Thus, a partitive reference to 
synonyms is quite welcome here, especially since, according to the first sweeping 
characterization of the theory of Forms just given, all sensible things are named 
after the Forms and in virtue of their relation to the Forms. We must conclude that 
only interpretion (ii) is possible. 

Alexander arrives at exactly the same result when discussing one out of several 
interpretative options,'43 but for another reason. Alexander argues against con- 
struing tos eleow with mola tv ovvwvóuwv in the following way: Aristotle, in 
employing the word ouvWvujua within a report on Platos doctrines, will nof have 
used ouvuvupa in order to characterize the relationship between sensibles and 
Forms, since for that relationship Plato has reserved ópwvoya. 14 

Now whatever we may think of the assumption that Aristotle always sticks to 
Platonic terminology when criticizing Plato,'45 Alexander's argument makes it 
clear that he did not know the reading óuwvupa in our passage. He could not pos- 
sibly have concealed the supplement Opwvuya from his reader had he known it, 
since, with this supplement, Alexander's problem would never have arisen: in the 
phrase roMa tv ouvWvóuwv Oywvuua roíg eí0eorv, tois elgeorv would obviously 
depénd on óuwvujua, so that nobody could dream of construing it with moAAd4 tÓv 
ouvvwvÚuwv anyway. At the same time, Alexander's remark shows that óuwvujya, 


149 Ross 1924, 161: “But on the Platonic view all the things that are ovvWvvya with the Forms exist 
by participation in them”. 

141 Alexander 51,2—7. 

142 Ross 1924, 162:But such a definitive use of the genitive appears impossible”. 

143 Alexander $1,7—13. 

144 Alexander 51,913: 7á yáp roAMa rai ovvevvja dAAñAors TO elvas Éxel ará édeór iStas puás. 
od ydp rávra uás iSgas peréxer, GAN don Ónocer Sr té ¿oriv álMAAors ral ouvWvuja. od ydp Áv taig 
¡Stars A£yor ta alodntá covowvjua eivar, ioropáyv Thy ITMáruwvos Sófav, óuwvópous Exelvov Atyovros 
1áús iótas tos yivoyiÉvo1S TEpOs aUrás. 

145 In A 9:990%6 (our TEXT 6), Aristotle employs ójuwWvvyov in the Platonic sense. 
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in its Platonic meaning, is precisely what a Platonist of the Later Empire would 
have added if he wanted to avoid the difficulty of construing toi eideow as an 
instrumental dative with katá pédegrv yáp eivar — the easier construal with moAka4 
tÓv ocuvwvópwv being excluded for more than one reason, as we have seen. So it 
seems that we can gather from Alexanders commentary both that Óuwvuya was 
absent from his text, too, and that its addition in the e-version can be accounted for 
quite naturally. Therefore, the f$-version seems to preserve the original text in our 
passage: to assume, with Ross and Jaeger, that a's Óuwvuna goes back to Aristotle, 
whereas tó ocuvwvújwv, though common to e, $, and Alexander, was added only 
later, is barely compatible with the relationship obtaining between these witnesses 
in general. 


4.2 An a-supplement containing a mistake 


TEXT 17: Metaphysics A 4: 985%4-8 
(= Leucippus 67 A 6 Diels-Kranz; Democritus fr. 173 Luria) 


Aeúximmos 2 xal Ó éraipos [s] aúroú | Leucippus and his associate Democritus say 
Anuóxptros otorxela ev to mAñpes kai | that the full and the empty are the elements, 
TO xevóv givaí [6] pac: Afyovres olov tó | calling, as it were, the one being and the 
pev Ov tó Se yn Ov, toútwv 82 tó pév [7] | other non-being — the full and solid being, 
TÁñpes kai otepeov TO dv, TO Se kevóv [re | the empty [and rarefied] the non-being. 

xal povóv] zo un [8] Óv. 


7 te xal pavóv a : om, $, cf. ALP 36,1, ubi et otepedv et javov omittuntur. 


According to the f-version, only the vacuum assumed by the Atomists corre- 
sponds to the non-being; according to the e-version, it would be the vacuum 
and the rarefied which corresponds to the non-being.The a-variant is marred by 
a loose notion of non—being, since pavórns means that a given space is filled by 
a comparatively small number of certain items, a state of affairs which, though 
admittedly differing from fullness and solidity, certainly excludes emptiness and 
vacuum as well.*4ó gs insertion of te kal pavóv is perhaps due to the rhetorical 
need of defining non-being by two concepts, since being was defined by two 
concepts, too. 


146 Jaeger 1917, 4836. 
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4.3 Tivo a-supplements of neo-Pythagorean contents 


TEXT 18: Metaphysics A 5: 986*28-31 


kal rot odros map” ¿xetvwv E ¿xeivor mapa | And either Alcmeon got this view (i.e. on 


toútov mapé-[29]AaBov tov Aóyov todrov: opposites) from the Pythagoreans or they 
got it from him; 

xai yap [éyévero tyv 7Aixiav] "Adx-[30] for Alcmeon [was young at the time when Py- 

ualwv [<véoc> éni yépovr: MvI9ayópa,) thagoras was old, and he] expressed himself 

ánreopñvaro [02] naparrAnciws [31] todrors. similarly to them. 


29-31 ¿yévero iv iArciay 'Aluaíwv ¿mi yépovu: Tudayópa, ámepivaro SE e, cf. lamblich. De vita 
Pythagorica 104 :*Alwuatwv árepí varo $, cf. ws «al Aldkuaíwvos toú Kporewtárov tóv autóv TOTO 
1póroV trEpl TV ápxów árropnvapévou ALP 42,34 || 30 <véoc> ¿mi yépoves Iudayópa Diels apud 
Diels-Kranz, Vorsokratiker I 98,26 et 211,17. 


According to 986*28—29, Aristotle does not count Alcmeon among the Py- 
thagoreans: that much is made clear by the contrast between odros and ¿xeivor. 
He just notes the agreement between their treatment of the pairs of opposites 
and he emphasizes that he will leave open the question of priority. 

According to the a-version, however, the next lines would contain a remark 
on the chronological relationship between Alcmeon and Pythagoras himself. Al- 
cmeon, so we are told, was young at the time when Pythagoras was old. The 
context in which this special kind of synchronism naturally occurs are tradi- 
tions about teachers and their pupils; thus, the remark would seem to go back 
to a tradition according to which Alcmeon was among the personal pupils 
of Pythagoras. And lamblichus (early fourth century AD) reports indeed that 
Alcmeon was one of the Pythagoreans of the first generation who were young 
(veor) at the time of Pythagoras” old age and who were still taught by Py- 
thagoras in person.'*7 The passage in lamblichus lends strong support to Diels's 
solution ofthe textual problem in the a-supplement of out passage: an adjective 
governing the accusafivus respectus th v TAixiav must have fallen out: this adjec- 
tive was almost certainly véos. 

Even in its emended form, however, the supplement was certainly not added 
by Aristotle himself since it does not fit what he says before.*4% It does not make 


147 Tamblichus De vita Pythagorica 104, p. 60,17 Deubner (= Vorsokratiker 58 A): xai ydp oí éx tod 
Sidaoxadetov toúrov, yáMota Se oi madaróraros «al adrá) ovyxpovioavtes xal padrredcavres TH 
Hudayópa npeoBúry véor, Didóaós te kai Edpuros ... Asóxurreós te xal 'Alkpaíwv xal “Irmacos ktA. 
The classification ofAlcmeon as a Pythagorean is in tune with the great catalogue of Pythagoreans at the 
end of famblichus” De vita Pythagorica, where Alemeon is also listed; see lamblichus, De vita Pythagorica 
267; p. 143,23 Deubner with Burkert 1972, 105 n. 40. 

148 The supplement was considered to be a later addition by Ross 1924, 152 simply because of the 
absence of historical information on Pythagoras elsewhere in Aristotle. 
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sense, first to explicitly call it an irrelevant question whether Alcmeon took his 
doctrine of opposites from the Pythagoreans or whether it was the other way 
round, and then to add, as a reason (yáp), a piece of chronological information 
which comes close to saying that Alcmeon was not only a Pythagorean himself, 
but even a personal pupil of Pythagoras. For in this case, the distinction between 
Alcmeon and the Pythagoreans would collapse altogether. 

More generally speaking, both Aristotle's extant writings and, in particular, 
the fragments of his lost monograph On the Teachings of the Pythogareans show 
that he was not much interested in the historical Pythagoras: the two subjects 
treated in the monograph are (i) the legend of the divine Pythagoras and his 
commandments, (ii) the number philosophy of the “so-called Pythagoreans”. 
As far as the probable date of the supplement is concerned, it is, of course, true 
that the biographical tradition on Pythagoras and the early Pythagoreans did 
not start with lamblichus but goes back to Aristoxenus. But the most plausible 
setting for the fusion of this tradition with the exegesis of Aristotle's works 
seems to be the reception of Aristotle's works by the Platonic schools of the 
Empire, from the Middle-Platonism onwards. For this reason, the present inser- 
tion is likely to have been added in post-Hellenistic times. 


TEXT 19: Metaphysics A 5: 986%8—11: The Pythagoreans on the special 
status of the number ten 


Ayu S' oiov, ¿meiSn tédeiov ñ Sens [9] | For example, as the number ten is thought 
to be perfect 
[eivar Soxel coi rdoav meprierdngévos rav rav | [and to comprise the whole nature of numbers], 


¿pduóv pú-[10]awl, 
kal tá pepóueva kara tov odpavov Sexa | they say that also the bodies which move 
ptv eivat pa-[11]orw. through the heavens are ten. 


9 elvar__púorv a Ascl.? 37,15, cf. Speusippus F 23 Tarán :om. $ : non reddit Al.P 40,28 


According to the a-version, Aristotle dwells on the Pythagorean characteriza- 
tion of ten as the perfect number in that he adds their assumption according to 
which the number ten comprises the whole nature of numbers. According to 
the B-version and to Alexander's paraphrase, he does not add this explanation. 
In this case, Alexander' silence is a particularly telling one, since in the present 
part of his commentary he has illustrated almost every point made by Aristotle 
in chapter s by a wealth of extra information from Aristotle's lost monograph 
On the Teachings of the Pythogareans.**2 And yet, on the topic of the Pythagoreans” 


149 According to Wilpert 1940, 371-6, the Aristotelian Fragment 203 Rose? should be extended so 
as to comprise the whole passage Alexander 38,10-41,15 Hayduck. 
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attitude towards the number ten Alexander — and by implication: Aristotle's 
lost monograph — has nothing whatsoever to say, apart from reporting a value 
judgement already known from the f-version of our passage: “the Pythago- 
reans thought the number ten to be perfect”.'5% Furthermore, the argument 
attributed to the Pythagoreans by the a:-version squares suspiciously well with 
Speusippus' treatment of the number ten in his monograph On the Pythagorean 
Numbers;*5* this monograph, however, expounds Pythagorean views on the se- 
quence point—-line—plane—geometrical body which Aristotle, for one, thought 
to be rather Platonic than Pythagorean.'5? Therefore, the words added by the 
a-version are unlikely to have belonged to the “original text”. This insertion 
as well as the preceeding one (TEXT 18) may well have occurred in a context 
in which the exegesis of Aristotle was combined with a special focus on a Pla- 
tonizing vision of Pythagoreanism, as illustrated by the writings of Porphyry. 


4.4 A didactic o-supplement 
TEXT 20: Metaphysics A 3: 984%29P1 


GA" Eviol [30] yz tv Ev Aeyóvtwv, OTtEp 
frindévres úno taúres trás En-[31]rfoews, 


but some at least of those who maintain 
it to be one — as though defeated by this 


na , ES y Nx p1 EA 
10 Ev úcivnróv paciw eivar «al Thy púow 
SAnv od [32] póvov kata yéveciv kai 
pdopáv 


[tobro pév yap ápxalóv re [33] xo2 rravres 
Ayolóynoay] 

GA kai kata thv dAAnv pe-[984%1]ra- 
BoAny máoav 

[ai todro avrov iódv ¿orr]. 


search for the second cause — say the one 
and nature as a whole is unchangeable not 
only in respect of generation and destruc- 
tion 

[for this is an ancient belief; and all agreed in it], 


but also of all other change; 


[and this view is peculiar to them). 


32-33 tovro___Wpokóynoav e Ascl.* 27,12 :om. É : non reddit Al.P 30,910 | | kai___éoriv a, cf. Ascl.* 
27,16 :om. $B ; non reddit Al? 30,11. 


According to Aristotle, some of those early thinkers who maintained that there 
ls just one material substratum were unable to account for change — not only 


Iso Alexander 40,27—28: adrica yodv tédetov ápiduov Nyodyevor thv Secada «TA. 

151 Speusippus F 28 Tarán (from line 14 onwards) = fr. 122 Isnardi Parente (from p. 114, line 15 
onwards) = Philolaus 44 A 13 D.-K. 

152 Burkert 1972, 229: “Speusippus” book Tlepi Tludayopirúv ápidubv contained thoughts of 
Speusippus which, according to the testimony of Aristotle, are not Pythagorean”; see further Burkert 
1972, 69-71. Zhmud 1997, 277 even claims that the whole point on the number ten and the counter 
earth made by Aristotle in chapter five goes back to Speusippus. But it seems preferable to restrict Speu- 
sippean influence to the Plaronizing interpolation. 
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for coming-to-be and passing-away, but for any kind of change. According to 
the e-version, two parenthetical remarks are inserted here: the specific denial 
of coming-to-be and passing-away is characterized as a widespread beltef, 
whereas the denial of any kind of change without qualification is explicitly 
restricted to the radical Eleatics with whom the whole passage is concerned. 
In the B-version, these two concomitant supplements are absent, as they are 
from Alexander's detailed paraphrase. Jaeger thinks that the first parenthesis was 
unintellegible both to Alexander and to the scribe of the Laurentianus A? and 
that therefore both parentheses were deleted by both the commentator and 
the scribe.153 But this hypothesis is not only implausible and far-fetched on 
more than one count,!54 but also unnecessary: the parentheses may be helpful 
from the teachers point of view, but they obviously do not contribute to the 
argument, since they only spell out the two levels of denying change which are 
already implied in od póvov ... áAla xal. 


4.5 An a-supplement added after a scribal error had affected the unsupplemented text 


TEXT 21: Metaphysics A 4: 985*18-21 

[98518] *'Avafayópas te ydp unxavh | For Anaxagoras uses the Intellect (nows) as 
xpñtas tá [19] vé npdg Th koguororiav a stage dens ex machina for the making of 
Stay áropñon yap [dd riv' airíav [20] ¿E | the world, and when he is at a loss [to tell 
dvdyxys éori, róre] mapélker adróv, ev SE | for what cause it is of necessity], then he drags 
toi Gor [21] rávra púkMov aináras rv | reason in, but in all other cases he ascribes 
yiyvoyigvayv E voúv. | events to anything rather than to reason. 


19 Ótav árropñoy yap e: «ai Stay áropñon B || 19-20 Ora tív' aiviav $ ávayrnS éori, tóre ez (cf. Plat. 
Phaed. 97C) : om. B, non reddit AL? 35,14 : 84 __ torí om. <E>yp || 20 mapédees $, cf. ALP 35,2 095 
... o Heol mapáyovra: : Exe ex Ascl.P 32,6 


Aristotle criticizes Anaxagoras for his lack of rigour in employing his one 
moving cause, the nous: Anaxagoras, in his attempt to explain the making of the 
world, displays the habit of invoking the noys in the same way as playwrights 
use a stage deus ex machina, that is, whenever there is a case of explanatory 
emergency — and only then. In all other cases, i.e. whenever there is no such 
emergency, he does without the nous. According to the e-version, the nature of 


153 Jaeger 1957, TO, apparatus ad loc.:“32 verba todo ... 33 MpokAóynoav om. AP Al? cum quomodo 
hoc de antiquissimis philosophis dici possit non intellegerent, quibus verbis deletis etiam 984*1 ... om. 
AP AJP; sed cf. 983>6—r1 ubi veteres ¡llos substratum fiendi semper idem existimare dicit Ar”. 

154 In particular, Jaeger's attribution of a misunderstanding to Alexander runs counter the fact that 
Alexanders understanding of che parallel passage adduced by Jaeger (983611) was at least as good as 
Jaeger's (see Alexander 23,24—24,14). Furthermore, it is hard to believe that both Alexander and the 
B-reviser independently deleted the two parentheses for the same strange reasons. 
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the recurrent emergency is further specified: the inability to tell why the pro- 
cess in question should at all be necessary (Sa tiv' airiav ¿$ ávayrns dort). This 
clarification is not only plausible, but supported by the famous parallel passage 
in Plato's Phaedo which it obviously alludes to: what Socrates had (in vain) ex- 
pected Anaxagoras to do was precisely to explain by which cause and necessity 
the earth is of flat or round shape;'S5 taken by itself, the clause could well be 
an Aristotelian allusion to the Phaedo, like the allusion to the Gorgias which we 
encountered in TEXT 14 above.*5% And yet according to the B-version, there is 
no such clarification in the text; it is not mentioned by Alexander either. It is 
true that these are, of course, only the necessary conditions for the assumption 
of a secondary a-supplement, not sufficient ones. On the other hand, it would 
be an exaggeration to call the clarification strictly indispensable: the basic con- 
trast between presence and absence of explanatory emergency is made perfectly 
clear by the comparison with the playwright alone. 

An additional piece of evidence seems to turn the balance in favour of the 
shorter f-version. There is a scribal error in the a-version which is likely to 
have occurred earlier than the interpolation: according to the e-version, Anax- 
agoras drags (éAxet) the nous when he encounters a difficulty in explaining the 
making of the world, according to the B-version, he drags him in (mapéAxet). 
All editors agree that the compound verb mapéAxkel transmitted by B is to be 
preferred here and that a has lost the preposition trap-. But a palacographical 
reason for which « has lost the prepositión tap- becomes evident as soon as 
we assume or's clarification of Anxagoras' explanatory emergency to be a later 
interpolation. For if we remove these words from the text of the e-version, 
the word immediately preceding (map)gAxer is yáp, which in majuscule script 
looks almost exactly like map- (PAP/TIAP). In other words, the a-mistake 
seems to be due to haplography (APITAPEAKEI > TAPEAKED; if so, it can 
have occured only before the clause on cause and necessity was interpolated, 1£ 
the clause is an interpolation, it is likely to have been added in a context where 
the Metaphysics was used by Platonists for didactic purposes. 


155 Plat. Phaed. 97C ¿rrerOiyioeodar Tv airiav al mv áváyknv. 
156 Metaphysics 1, 1: 981935 (= Polus of Acragas B xrv $ Radermacher). 
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4.6 Tivo important Aristotelian supplements misplaced 


TEXT 22: Metaphysics A 1: 981%30-981P6 


$15 kai tods ápxitértovas tepi [31] Exaotov 
Tuwrepous xal uúAlov sidgvar vonidoyev 
TÓV xer-[981P1]potexvúw Kal COPWTÉPOUVC, 
$ti tag airías tó rovovyEvwv [2] Toacry 


tods O, 

Ñ Vos sap E 
— orep cod Tv dapúxww Eva rrowel pév, ox 
[3] eidota de reorei E rmorei, olov xaier To rip 

AM d ll ”» LA *x csi 
zo pev odv [4] puxa púcer tivi moriv 

NS e A ] 
tovrav Exaorov tods de xenporéxvas [s] dl 
7 
¿dos, || 

s 7 
0% od katá TÓ mpaktixods sivar go- 
» a AS a 
puwrtépous 3vras [6] áAka xará tó Aóyov 
Exetv aúrods kai tás airías yvwpierv. 


Hence we think that the master-workers 
in each craft are more honourable and 
know in a truer sense and are wiser than 
the manual workers, because they know the 
causes of the things that are done, - 

and that the others (i.e. the manual workers), 

— just as certain lifeless things act, but act without 
knowing what they do, as, for instance, the fire 
burns — | | 

that lifeless things, then, perform each of their 
functions by a natural tendency, and that the 
manual workers perform them through habit, | | 
assuming them [3.e. the master-workers !] to 
be wiser not in terms of practical ability, but 
inasmuch they have the theory and know 


the causes. 


981925 tod___¿9os a Ascl.P 10,6-13 : om. fl : non reddit ALP 5,16-6,12 


Aristotle argues for the superiority of knowing the cause of something (to Sióri 
kal tiny aitiav), over the mere knowledge that something is the case (tó 9tt), by 
referring to a common assumption (endoxon): we think that master-workers 
who know why certain things have to be done, are wiser than subordinate 
manual workers who simply know fhat they have to be done. According to 
the B-version, this is immediately followed by a qualification of the master- 
wotkers' superiority: they are wiser nof in terms of practical ability, but in terms 
of knowledge (98156 ws od kata tó mpaxtixodS elvar copwrépous Ívras 
álda kata tó Aóyov Éxerv adrods «rA.); this qualification is expressed by means 
of participle construction (ws ... 9vras) which closely depends on the initial 
main-clause (981?30P1 vouidopev tods ápxiréktovas tuuuwrépovs kai yállov 
elSeval TV XELPOTEXVÓv). 

According to the a-version, however, the treatment of the master-workers 
would be interrupted, in 9812-s, by an interesting and colourful digression 
on why manual workers can be useful at all, despite their lack of know why: 
the reason is that their ability of doing what they are told to do rests on an 
acquired habit (Sw ¿Hog). In that respect, the manual workers resemble lifeless 
things: both are potentially useful despite their lack of knowledge. But there 
is also a contrast: the employment of lifeless agents draws on their natural ten- 
dency, that of the manual workers on their acquired habit. Syntactically, the 
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whole digression is built on an infinitive construction (tods $e ... xerpotéxvas 
Su ¿Bos scil. moreiv) which depends on the initial main clause (981%30Pr ... 
TOUS ápyirExtovaS ... HáMiov sidevar vopidopev) of our passage. Despite the 
undeniable qualities ofits contents, there are two problems with the digression: 

(1) The major problem is that, after the digression, the sudden return to the 
master-workers in Ps is very abrupt, since the insertion of the digression eclipses 
the correct reference point of the qualification at the end of our passage: in fact, 
the concluding participle construction (98156 ds od kata tó tpaxtikodG 
eivar copwrépous Óvras kTA.) must refer back to the master-workers men- 
tioned at the beginning of our passage (981%30 tods ápxtréxrovas), whereas 
the insertion of the digression — especially if not mitigated by modern devices 
of bracketing — inevitably suggests referring the qualification to the manual 
workers (98194 tods S2 xeiporéxvas), which does not make any sense. 

(ii) The minor problem is that the comparison of the manual workers with 
certain lifeless agents leads to an anacoluthon within the digression: instead of 
the announced clause on “the manual workers” the digression ends up with a 
double clause on “lifeless things” on the one hand and “manual workers” on the 
other, though formally remaining within the original infinitive construction. 

Whereas the minor problem does not, or so it seems, exceed the limits of 
an acceptable anacoluthon, the major problem is unbearable. It will not do to 
claim, with Jaeger, that both versions of our passage are Aristotelian and that 
the fuller «-version is due to an Aristotelian revision.'37 For it seems unlikely 
that Aristotle himself should have misplaced his later addition in such a blatant 
way. We will rather assume that an Aristotelian supplement, transmitted sepa- 
rately, has been inserted, by someone else, at the wrong place. The supplement 
is acceptable ifand only if£it does not tear asunder the treatment of the master- 
workers, but follows it, and the condition under which we can admit the di- 
gression seems to be the following, straightforward transposition:*5% 


157 Jaeger 1957, xi: “aliquid simile alio loco libri primi evenit, ubi verba 981%2 tods ... s 8 ¿dog 
in AP omissa sunt, neque hoc aut homoeoteleuto explicari patest aut consulto factum videtur. ipse 
Aristoteles, ni fallor, postea exemplis additis hunc locum magis elaboravit, ut todg ápxiréxrovas semper 
sapientiores esse quam todg xeipotéxvas demonstraret”. 

158 Christ 1853, 76—7. 
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Metaphysics A 1: 981*30-981P6 (restored) 

S10 kai tods ápxitéxtovas mepi [31] Exaorov Hence we think that the master-workers 
tuuiwrépous kai álAov eidevar vouilopev in each craft are more honourable and 
tó xer-[981P1]potexváv kai copuwtépous, know in a truer sense and are wiser than 


St trás airias tó rrovovpEvov [2] toaory, the manual workers, because they know the 
causes of the things that are done, 
[s] ds od kara tó tparrirods eivar o0o- | assuming them to be wiser not in terms of 


purtépous Óvras [6] áAda kata tó Aóyov | practical ability, but inasmuch they have the 
Exewv aútods kai tás airias yvwpiferv, theory and know the causes, 

[2] rods $' — worep «al rv dpóxwv ¿via whereas (we think) that the others — just as cer- 
mori év, oúx [3] eióóra Ó2 mori dl reos, otov | fain lifeless things act, but act without knowing 
xoder TO 1Dp — what they do, as, for instance, the fire burns — 
vá piv odv [4] puxa púcer tivi mowiv | (we think, then,) that lifeless things perform each 
tovtwv Exaorov tods de xemporéxvas [s] di? | of their functions by a natural tendency, and that 
¿90s. the manual workers perform them through habit. 


TEXT 23: Metaphysics A 8: 989*26-30 

ólws re [27] ¿Adotworw ¿venpeiodor vay | And in general those who speak in this way must 

tols odrw Myovow: 0d yop éx [28] Jepuod | do away with change of quality, for on their view 

pruxpov ovdz Ex uxpob Fepuov gora. cold will not come from hot nor hot from cold. 
For if it did there would be something that ac- 

7 yop adva dv [29] ráoxor rávavria, «al tig | cepted those very contraries, and there would be 

ely dv pia púos y yiyvonéva [30] rúp xal | some one entity that became fire and water, which 

Vówmp, 0 éxeivos oÚ pra. Empedocles denies. 

26-30 Úlwg___pnorv « Ar” (Scotus: contingit enim dicentibus hoc ut ex calido non fiat frigidumn neque ex frigido 


calidum. idem enim non recipit contraria. quapropter natura generata universalis debet esse una, aut ignis aut agua, 
quod nullus dicit¡ Walzer 1958, 225-226) Ascl.P 60,28-35 : om. B : non reddit Al. 68,4 


According to the e-version, the present passage has been added as the third 

and final item in a series of objections against Empedocles” theory of principles: 

» First objection (989*%22-24): by assuming four independent material causes 
instead of just one, Empedocles denies elementary change which is an ob- 
servable phenomenon; 

* Second objection (989*%25-26): Empedocles implausibly assumes fwo moving 
causes instead of just one; 

» Third objection (989%26-30): those who assume, with Empedocles, 
four independent material causes are unable to explain qualitative 
change. 


There is no trace of the 3rd objection either in the B-version or in Alexander's 
paraphrase.359 As far as Aristotelian authorship is concerned, the content does 
not raise serious doubts. It is true that lines ?27—28 seem to maintain that Em- 


159 The passage was deleted by Blass 1875, 490: “... sodann wird der ganze Satz 26-30 in AP aus- 
gelassen und ist auch dem Alexander unbekannt; er enthált eine allgemeine philosophische Deduktion 
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pedocles' theory undermines qualitative change as such, whereas in fact, the 
following argument applies exclusively to the most basic type of qualitative 
change: the exchange between the four elementary qualities, i.e. just those two 
pairs of qualities (hot / cold, dry / moist) the combinations of which, according 
to Aristotle's own theory, make up the four simple bodies. But even so, the pas- 
sage spells out an important implication of the first objection. Provided that 
Aristotle's theory of the four simple bodies is correct, the argument shows that 
Empedocles' theory is incompatible with qualitative change from one of those 
four elementary qualities to the opposite one: 

(i) Regarding the qualities: if the simple bodies are eternal, as Empedocles 
thinks, then the elementary qualities which constitute the simple bodies must 
be exempt from change, too. 

(1) Regarding the substratum: according to Physics A, qualitative change 
is between contraries on the basis of a substratum which itself remains stable. 
Now if Empedocles' candidates for the substratum, the four elements, do not 
survive changes from hot to cold or from dry to moist, they do not qualify for 
being a substratum.!%0 


The second point to be discussed is a linguistic detail. The argument requires 
the pronouns ti in line ?23 and tig in line *29 to be indefinite, not interrogative. 
For as was clearly seen by Asclepius, the point is not to ask for the identity of 
the underlying substance but to state that the observation of qualitative change 
leads to the conclusion that there must be some underlying substance, whatever 
its nature may be;!% in particular, the last clause (“which is precisely what Em- 
pedocles denies”) must refer to a proposition, not to a mere question. On the 
other hand, the position of the ti in line *28, at the beginning of a sentence, is 
unusual for a monosyllabic indefinite pronoun in classical Greek prose, the first 
position being normally reserved for the interrogative forms tí and tic. And 


mit kurzer Riickkehr zum Gegenstande am Schluss, ihnlich der friiher behandelten Stelle 987*25. Mit 
diesem Satze aber fallen wieder zwei Hiaten weg”. 


160 Ross 1924, 182: “*... the objection which they raise — that Empedocles does not provide a 
permanent substratum for change — is a truly Aristotelian one. Empedocles meant to provide four such 
substrata, but Aristotle has already in lines 22-24 argued that the four elements do not really persist 
unchanged”. 

161 Ascl. 60,33-35: “ox dv odv tó trúp perefállero gig USwp E ro USwp sis TÓp, el yy Únipxé mis 
Vln áveideos, iris rapá uépos Sexerar 4upórepa tá ¿vavria”. 

162 Cf.1sys.v.ttG, ti A TIL, 1,2); Schwyzer 1953, 391 Zusatz 2; Schwyzer / Debrunner 1950, 214; Blass / 
Debrunner / Rehkopf 2001, 250 ($ 301). It is true that the bisyllabic forms of the indefinite pronoun (e.g. 
tivés or T1rvós) can sometimes occupy the first position even in classical prose, and it is also true that there 
are a few passages in sth century tragedy where even initial tig / tí is sometimes said to bear indefinite, 
not interrogative meaning (Aeschylus Choephori 654, Sophocles Trachiniae 865, Sophocles Oedipus Rex 
1471); Gottfried Hermann suggested to accentuate Tig/ Ti in these cases. But these qualifications do not 
impair the basic point that the indefinite pronouns ti and tig do not normally occupy the first position 
of the sentence in classical Greek prose. 
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yet it has always been recognized that the philosophical use of the indefinite 
pronouns Ti and Tig seems to be exempt from the general rule,'% the standard 
example in Aristotle being Politics T' 12, 1282220 ti ydp kai tiol TÓ Sixalov. 
Thus, the language of the passage does not raise serious doubts either, 

What raises such doubts, however, is the position of the supplement. Being 
concerned with an implication of Empedocles' denial of elementary change, it 
should follow immediately after the first objection. In its present position, after 
the criticism of the two moving causes the passage is misplaced, and a trans- 
position into the place between the first and the second objection should be 
envisaged. 


163 Kijhner/ Blass I 345 ($90/ 5). 
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3. CONCLUSION 


Each of the two versions of the Metaphysics goes back independently to an 
ancient manuscript: the a-version was known to and used by Asclepius; the 
B-manuscripts show traces of an edition in seven papyrus scrolls which in all 
probability antedates AD 400. Yet neither the e-version nor the B-version of 
book A represents the “original text” as edited in the first century aC'% and 
used by Alexander c.AD 200, since both versions bear signs of a considerable 
amount of intentional intervention.The nature of these interventions, however, 
is quite different in both versions. 

The P-version is the product of a reviser who changed the wording or the 
text in order to emend it or to make it clearer — provided that an authoritative 
model was at hand. The B-reviser tried to emend scribal errors which are still 
extant in the a-version but absent from the text commented upon by Alexander. 
This suggests that there was a common ancestor of both versions slightly more 
faulty than the manuscripts used by Alexander; we have called it the common 
text.The f-reviser's main source of inspiration for his dealings with the common 
text was Alexander's commentary. *ó This is particularly obvious in cases where 
the P-reviser has actually based his text on a misunderstanding of Alexander's 
words. But there are also other cases in which his interventions clearly depend 
on Alexanders paraphrases; in this context, it is noteworthy that the f-version 
and Alexanders commentary were transmitted together. The B-reviser's con- 
stant dependence on Alexander provides a clear terminus post quem. 

The a-version of book A, by contrast, is characterized by the presence of a 
number of phrases or clauses which are absent in the B-version, not mentioned 
by Alexander and not needed for the syntax let alone for the argument: this 
makes it very unconvincing to assume, with Ross, that their absence from the 
B-version is nearly always due to mechanical omission. The passages in ques- 
tion are, rather, likely to be later supplements to the common text. Apart from the 
supplements, the a-version seems to be more or less identical with the common 
text: the transmitted wording in itself was not subject to much intentional in- 
tervention. This general conservatism suggests that the a-supplements do not 
go back to attempts at altering the text but rather to marginal notes added, for 


164 For an assessment of the reports on the re-discovery of important Aristotelian treatises in the 
first century BC, see Primavesi 2007. 

165 This conclusion is a preliminary one in that it is based exclusively on the evidence in Alexander's 
comunentary on book A. An analysis of the evidence provided by all extant parts of Alexander's genuine 
commentary (i.e. the commentary on A—A and the Arabic fragments of the commentary on A) is cur- 
rently being prepared by Mirjam Engert M.A. 
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instance, for teaching purposes. The supplements may have accumulated over 
an extended period of time, so that one cannot date the a-version as a whole 
on the basis of individual supplements. Nor does the fact that also the e:-version 
was unknown to Alexander, by itself, imply that it is later than Alexander. On 
the other hand, Asclepius is working with a text in which the a-supplements 
have already become part of the main text. 

Unlike the priceless evidence supplied by the genuine parts of Alexander's 
commentary, the Arabic and Latin translations do not seem, at least as far as 
book A is concerned, to go back to Greek sources independent of a and B. 

In editing the Metaphysics, one is well advised to give preference to the 
wording of the a-version in passages which are transmitted by both versions, 
but to examine with particular care the credentials of passages which are trans- 
mitted by a alone. 
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Text of Metaphysics Á 
(and of the corresponding parts of M 4-5) 


OLIVER PRIMAVESI 


SIGLA CODICVM GRAECORVM 


a B 
E = Parisinus gr. 1853 A? = Laurentianus plut. 87,12 
J =Vindobonensis phil. gr. roo M = Ambrosianus F 113 sup. 
E* = Escorialensis Y. 111. 18 Vk = Vaticanus gr. 115 
E? = Marcianus gr. 211 C = Taurinensis B.VIL 23 
Vé =Vaticanus gr. 255 J* =Vindobonensis phil. gr. 189 


T =Vaticanus gr. 256 


Libri recentiores J” (Vindobonensis phil. gr. 66) et L* (Laurentianus 87,19) 
hic illic commemorantur, ubi cum veteribus translationibus latinis conspirant. 


<... > = seripsit manus recentior 
[...]  = additamenta spuria. 


abyó  supplementa hyparchetypi a quae et in hyparchetypo $ desunt et 
Alexandro ignota esse videntur typis italicis quae dicuntur imprimuntur. 

aByS  VerbaAristotelis in quibus legendis apparatus criticus lectori adiumento 
esse potest. 


SIGLA VERSIONVM 
A) VERSIO GRAECO-ARABA 


Ar? = Libri primi partis posterioris (a capite s, p. 987% usque ad caput 
10) versio araba a Nazif al-Rúmi c. AD 970 ad mutilum ex- 
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emplar graecum confecta, quae Averrois commentario magno 
(Tafsir Mabad at-Tabi'at, c. AD 1190) servatur (Bertolacci 2005: 
248—53). Multas lectiones versionis arabae in graecum reducunt 
casque cum lectionibus exstantium librorum graecorum com- 
parant Bouyges 1952: CLX11; Walzer 1958; nonnulla et apud Ber- 
tolacci 2005: 2626 inveniuntur. 


Ar” (Scotus) = Eiusdem versionis arabae translatio latina c. AD 1220-1224 a 


Michaele Scoto una cum totius commentarii magni Averrois 
translatione confecta et nuper a D. N. Hasse et S. Georges Her- 
bipolitanibus edita. 


B) VERSIONES GRAECO-LATINAE 


Lat 


Lat 
Lat 
Late o 
Lat? 


LatS 


Lat 8 
Lat" 


Late) 


AL! 
Al.“ 
Al? 
Ascl. 
edd. 


5 


l 


Ii 


Consensus translationum lacobi, compositae, anonymae, Guillelmi 


translatio lacobi (libri 1-1V 4, 1007*31) (c. AD 1150-1200) 
translatio composita (libri I—1IV 4, 1007*31) (ante AD 1237) 

lacobi lectio, quam etiam translatio composita retinet 

translatio anonyma (liber 1 2, 982%23-X et XII-XIV) (saec. XII ex- 
eunte) 

recensio et translatio Guillelmi de Moerbeka (libri I-xIv) (AD 
1260-1270) 

translationis anonymae lectio, quam etiam Guillelmus retinet 
translationis anonymae supplementum (usque ad 982*%23) e transla- 
tione composita haustum 

translationis compositae lectio, quae in translationis anonymae 
supplementum fluxit 


SIGLA COMMENTATORYM GRAECORVM 
Alexandri Aphrodisiensis in Aristotelis Metaphysicorum Libros 
A—A Commentaria 
Alexandri lemma 
Alexandri citatio 
Alexandri paraphrasis 
Asclepii in Aristotelis Metaphysicorum Libros A—Z Commentaria 
consensus editorum Bekker, Bonitz, Christ, Ross, Jaeger 
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PJ r ”” Ny Ny No + ae 
AprototeAous tÓV pera Ta puorxa dl 


1 
[980*21] Mávres iv9pwrto1 tod sidevar Ópeyovrar púcel. onueiov $' [22] ñ tó 
atodozwv áyármno1s: kai yap xwpis tñs xpeías [23] áyanovras Sy aútás, ral 
púliota tv dAlwv ñ Ó1a tv [24] Óupdrov. od ydp póvov Tva TpáttwEv 
úAMa xal undev [25] p£Aldovres mpártew tÓ Ópáv aipovjeda ávrl mávrwv ds 
eiretv [26] tv ¿Alwv. aíriov $' Oti jábiora towel yvwpifew muás [27] aúrn 
tv alo9foewv xal mokAas Ónkot Siapopás. 


TITVLVS 'Aptororélovs tóv perá tá puorxá á a(ET [áprororélous tóv pera tá puouá ES : ápr 
ototékous túyv perá tá puorká á uéya Eb) B(A? [áprotorékous túvv perá tá pura ¿Aa M)) edd. : 
'ApuotorékouS túyv perá ta puora A mepi deodoyias BiBAtov tpírov, Hror ÚAPa usidov Vi: ápi 
otoréAous Hera rá puorá Aga péya VÉ : om. Lati : áprotorélAous tó perá tá puorká peidov á JS: 
«incipit nova translatio methaphysice aristotelis> vel. sim. Lat” : incipit liber primus methaphisice aristotilis 
vel. sim. Lat8 : mirabili errore inducti Christ et Jaeger libro A? formam inusitatam 'Aptotorélovs 
tÓv perapuoiy á adscribunt || 23 abras «(EE* [aúrás T]) Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger : ¿autás 
B(ALMVHJS) Ebyd Al? 1,12 Christ |] 26 yvopilew fyás (EEDVIT) Latie8 (fuás yvopiler ALP 
1,16 Ascl.P 6,12 Lat“) Christ Ross Jaeger (cl. lambl. Protr. 75,2 et 75,9 des Places) : yvwpifew 11 huás 
BLAPMJ' [fuás yvupilew u VE]) Bekker Bonitz 


[980%27] púse: [28] pév odv atodnow Exovra yiyverar ta (Ga, ex Se Tis 
aic9íñ-[29]ozws toís Ev adri odk ¿yyiyvera: uvhun, tos Se yiyve-[980*21] 
tat. kal ÓLa TODTO TÁ pEv PPovu<wrep>a tá Íe jadneirwrepa [22] tv un 
Suvauévov pvnuoveverv ¿ori, ppóvipa yev ávev tod [23] javdáverv do0a un 
Suvara túv tópuv áxover (otov pé-[24]Arrra kdv él ti tovoirov úl o yévos 
(wwv ¿ot1), uavdável [25] $ doa mpos 1 uvñpr xal taútnv Exe tv aíodnorv. 





2829 tig aladjoews e(EESEPVIT) Z(VXJS Lat Ascl! 7,5 Bekker Bonitz Christ : taúrns B(APM) 
Ross Jaeger || 22921 SE yiyveras a(EEPVÍT) Lat Ascl.! 7,6: Se ¿yyiyveras B(APMVKC]IS) ES <E>> 
edd. |] Pax rá pev ppoviy<ótep>a tá Se padnemórepa scripsimus secundum Al. 3,1920 : Ttús Se 
¿me “ppovipóepa', ¿Enyhoato tpoodeis 70 padnyricwrtepa : TÁ per ppóviga tá Se padre eiotepa 
e(EESEPYIT) Z(VKJS Lat Ascl.P 7,9 : tadra ppoviuotepa kal jad eixorepa B(APM) secundum Al.P 
3,910, edd. || 23 Suvatá e(EESEPVIT) Lat (possibilia sunt Lati?<>2) : potentia sunt Lat8) Jaeger (cl. 
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Lambl. Protr. 68,21; 69,8; 69,21 des Places) : Sóvarat BabmMv*Cjo <E?> Ascl.P 7,12 Bekker Bonitz 
Christ Ross || 24 ti a(BEPV9T) UJVE) Lat edd. : om. B(APM) |] 25 $' d0a a(EESEPVIT [Sé Sua 
G(VECIO Ascl.! 7,15]) Lat Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger : 82 8 (APM) Christ 


[98025] tá [26] jév odv ¿Aka tais pavracíars Íh kai tais pvñpars, éu-[27] 
rrerpías Se peréxel pirpóv "TO Se tv dvdpmwv yévos xai [28] téxvr kai Aoyto- 
pois. ylyverar $' ex tig uviuns éprreipia [29] ros ávdpwrrors* al yap nokia 
pvñar toú adroú Tpáyya-[981*1]rog ás Eurrerpias SUvapirv árcorelodorv. al 
Sokei oxedov [2] ¿morñun xal téxvp Oporov sivar ñ ¿preerpía, ároBatver $' [3] 
¿miorhyn «al rexvn Sid Tis éurreipias toís ávdparro1s *Ñ [4] pev ydp épreerpia 
téxvny értolnoev, ws pnol Tlwkos ópdws [s] Atywv, » S' árrerpia tÚxny. 








981% í «(EESEPT) 7(VEJS Bekker Bonitz Christ Jaeger : «al B(APM) Ross : era Vi ; neque rai 
neque eira reddunt Lat (videtur ... arti simile esse experientia Lab : videtur ... arti simile experimentum 
esse Lar )8) || 3 roig dv9purrors (EESEPVIT) Ascl.P 8,9 edd. (cf. Plat. Gorg. 448C; Tambl. Protr. 
74,45; 77,2-3 des Places; Clem. Protr. 8,4 Stáhlin; lambl. Protr. 78,12; 82,2 et 6 des Places) : om. 
B(A?MVEJS || 4-5 ópO9s Afywv a(EESEPVIT) Lat Bekker Bonitz Christ Jaeger, cf. Plat. Gorg. 448€ 
¿p9s xakoíuev «TA. : non reddunt Al? 5,1113 AsclP 8,10—12 : del. BÍAPMV]) Ross 


a lA Se A e) > MO m. , lA > , 
[981*5] yiyveras Se texvn Ótav ¿x [6] molddwv tic Eumrreipias Evvondtwv 
E , lA : A e yA t E p.! Nx he ES 
xkadóldov pia yévntal [7] mepi tv Opotwv úÚrTOAmi is. TO Ev ydp Exerv 
vróAniv [8] Str Kadía kápvovri myvói thv vócov tod ouviveyxe xai [9] 
Evkpárer xkal kad” Exaotov oUrw roAlois, ¿umeipias ¿oriv: [10] tó $' ón 
rácr toíg tovoiode kar” eidos Ev ápoprodelor, [11] káuvovor tnvéi tv vócov, 
ovvhveyxev, olov toíg pleyuaro-[12]6201v Y xolw8deor mupértovOL kaUcW, 

TÉX VNS. — 


6 kadólov pía (EESEPVIT) Lat (universaliter una) Ascl.! 8,14 : ía xadóAov B(APMVAO) Larco >8) 
(una ... universalis [sic!]) edd., cf. 982%22 tiv xadókoo ¿moráuny || 8 tnvál ... roSi «(EESEPVÉT) 
U(VKJO) edd. : hanc ... hociam (< tnvSt ... ro On?) Lat" : envér ... 1ó8e B(APM) : rivSe ... codi Ascl! 
8,15:_hv8e... tódE AL? 5,3 |] 11-12 olov___radow e(EESEPVIT) VK Lat Bekker Bonitz Christ Ross, 
eadem fere Ascl.! 8,1819 (olov toig mupértovo1 xavow A pAeyuaróSeorv A pedayxoAixoig) : respicit 
Al. 5,57 véxvns yáp í tod óuolov peráBaoas, os ral avrós capús ¿Sete Sid rv mapaSeyuáruwv : 
om. B(APMC]JI) : verba ab ipso Aristotele postea addita esse putat Jaeger ||] 12 rrupérrovo1 Jackson 
Ross Jaeger : E mupérrovor a(EESEPVS) V* [h nupwseor T] Lat Bekker Bonitz Christ 





[08112] ipós uev [13] odv TÓ mpártew ¿urrerpia réxvns odSev Soxei Srapéperv, 
Ga [14] «ai páAdov émuruyxávovras Opúyuev TOUS ¿prrreipous tó Áveu [15] 
Tis ¿urerpias Aóyov Exóvtwv 





13 Soxei Sapéperv a(EEPYAT [Siapéperv Soxei ES]) Lat (videtur differre Lati : differre videtur Latco»>8) 
Ascl.! 8,26 edd. : Suiveyrev B(APMVECIO AL! 5,15 || 14 Ertruyxávovras ópúuev todg éyrelpoos 
o(EESEPVIT) Lat (cum esse [i.e. Emel tuyxávovras pro émmruyxávovras] videmus expertes [forma ““ex- 
pers” scriptores medii aevi saepe pro “expertus” usi sunt, cf. HLSMA pars V $ 84.5, vol. 2 p. 173] 
Lati : expertos ... proficere videmus LatcO>8) Bekker Bonitz Christ Jaeger (cl. lambl. cms 80,8 Festa et 
Protr. 87,910 des Places) : ¿rerruyxávovow ol Eumerpor BÍAPMVEC]S) Ascl.P 8,28 Ross 
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[o81*15] (díriov $ ón: Y pev ¿urerpía [16] róv kad” Exaotóv ¿ori yvo1s í 
Se texvn tóv kadólkov, ai Se [17] mpágers kal al yevécers mácal tEpi TO ad” 
Exaotóv eiorv: [18] 0ú yap Avdpwrrov úyiáler ó tarpeúwv Anv dAN ñ kara 
[19] ovuBeBniós, áMaá KaldMiav A Euxparn » tóv dAwv [20] tiva tó oUtw 
Meyopévov q ovuBEBnev dv9pwriw sivar [21] ¿dv odv veu Tis ¿umrerpias 
éxn tig tov Aóyov, kal to [22] kadólov pev yvupily to $ ev toÚTWw xkad” éxa- 
otov áyvof, moAMá-[23]xtg Stauaptioeta: Tis Deparrelas: Deparrevrov ydp TO 
kad” [24] Exaotov úllov) 





18 HAyv dAX h a(EESEPVAT) Lat (nisi sed ant) Bekker Bonitz Christ : ¿AN R B(APMVEC]O Larco 2>2) 
(nisi) Ascl.? 9,6 Ross Jaeger || 19 Eurpárn «(ET[owxp- Vé]) Christ : Eoxpárnv B(APMVEC]S) ESEb 
Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger, cf. Schwyzer $79 |] 20 ovpBéBnxev áv9poóriy a(EESEPVIT) Lat (accidit 
homini Lati : hominem accidit LatcO>8) Christ Ross Jaeger, cf. ALP 5,25 : ovpBéBnxe «al dvOpami 
PB(APMVEC]S <E?> Bekker Bonitz || 24 Exaotov púldAov a(EESEPVIT) Lat (unumquodque magis Lati 
: singulare ... magis Larco '2>8)) Bekker Bonitz : Exaotov B(APMVECJS) Christ Ross Jaeger 


a , , Y 1 ”»o/ 5 xo) eL a Y a , r 
[981224] GAMA Óuws TÓ ye eidevas kal to enaterv [25] 1 téxvn 1ñs ¿prreiplas 
E LA ,/ h. , sx r ” $ , 
úrrápxer oióneda yálMov, kai go-[26]pwrépouvs tods texvitas tv ¿urtelpuwv 
y LA e x sx 2»Q/ pr , m AN Y 
úrrolauPávoyev, we [27] kara to siSevas júikov áxoldovdodoav Thy copiav 

7 e » Y e Xx y LE >» e , ”» e Nx : 
máct [28] toto $” Oti ol pev try atríav Toaciv oi $' 0d. ol uev ydp [29] 
” 4 y ”» LA , , »” e » y £ »s a ./ 
Ejrteipor TO Ori ev Toacr, Sión: S' odk Toaciv: ol Se ro Sión: [30] kal ev airíav 
yvwpifovoww. 90 kai tods ápxitéxtovas mepi [31] Exaotov tiuwrépous kal 
nálMov eidgyal vouidopev tv xel-[981*1]potexvóvv kal copwrtépovs, Oti tas 
airias tv rrotovuévay [2] Íoacrww, 

: , «e *x pol y LA EA pa A >, El E 3 m EN 

TOUS 0”, —«WworrEp rod Tóv apuxowv Evia rroreí pév, oúx [3] eidora de rrotel Q 

moteí, olov kate TO TÓp—TA pev odv [4] ¿puxa proc mvi mowiv tovrwv 

er ho MM EA , Y 

Exaorov TOUS de xemporéxvas [s] 01 ¿9oc, 

e > sx A N 7 JE E74 e) y x » £ 
ws 0d kará TO Tpaxricods etvar vopWwrépous Ovras [6] 4AMa kara ro Aóyov 
Exewv aútods kai ras aitias yvwpiler. 





26 ¿umeipwv aA(ESEPVIT) B(APMVECIO ALP 5,21 : Eureipirov E |] 28 airíav a(ESEPVET) 
PB(ABMVKCIO : om. E, add. in mrg. <E> || 29 tó Sri B(APMVXJ9) EPVIT Ascl.P 10,1 edd. : ón 
a(EES) || 9812-53 todg___¿9os «(EESEPVIT) G(VECIS <AD> Lat Ascl.P 10,613 edd. : om. B(APM) 
: non reddit Al? s,16 — 6,12 : verba ab ipso Aristotele postea addita esse putat Jaeger || 4 trorelv 
a(ÉESEWVT) Lae8 (illos ... inanimata quidem igitur ... facere Lat : illos ... inanimata igitur quidem ... 
Jacere LatB) edd. : motei E Lar” (illi ... inanimata quidem igitur ... faciunt Lat" : llos... inanimata igitur 
quidem ... faciunt Lat") || 6 1ó EE> (VES) edd., cf. Ascl.P 10,14 tó tiva : TO tov B(APM) v(ESVÓ) : róv 
T || Éxet adrods a(EESEPVYT) Lati (habere ipsos) Ascl.P 10,15 edd., cf. Lat8 (habent ipsi) : adrode Exe 
Bra?mvEcJe) || trás airías] causam Lati 


[98197] SAws te onuelov toú eidotos kai un eidoros 19 Súvaodar Siddoxer 
¿orl, «ai [8] ÍA todro thv téxvnv tñs éureeipias oiópeda úllov ¿morñ-[9] 


- 
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uny eivar Súvavral yáp, ol Se od Súvavral SiSáokerv. Ent [10] Se tv alo dnoEwv 
odSepiav iyoúpeda sivar copíav: xatro1 ku-[1]puWwtaral y” eloiv abras tv 
kad” Exacta yvwoeis: GAN o [12] A£yovor TO Sia tí mepi odSevós, oov Sra tí 
depuov to TÓp, [13] ¿AMA póvov Ot: epuóv. 





7 te «(EESEPVAT) Lat (ef) edd. : Se BIAPMVECTO || eidóros xai un eidóros E Ascl.P 10,16 Ross Jaeger 
: eiSóros «al EPVÁ Laioc>0 (scientis ... ef) : ei8óros ET B(ABMVEC]IO Lats (scientis) Bekker Bonitz 
Christ || 7-8 ¿orí, xol 31d todro «(EESEPVIT) Lat (est ... et propter hoc Lat : est... ef ob hoc LattO'“>8) 
edd., cf. Ascl.P 10,17 : vouidopev $10 B(APMVECIO |] oiópeda aA(EEEPV9T) Bekker Bonitz, cf. Lati 
(opinamur) et Lat (existimamus) : Nyoúeda B(APMVEC]S) Christ Ross Jager, cf. Lac) (concipimus) 
|| 13 GA póvov dr depuóv a(EESE-VIT) VK Lat (sed solum quia calidus est Lati : sed quia solum calidus 
sit Larcow>8) Ascl.! 10,24 edd. : GAMA póvov Br1 Depuov ró múp B(APM) : om. CJS 


[981513] tó uev odv mpítov eixog tOv [14] Órrotavodv edpóvra téxvnv mapa 
y s > ? LA e x e > r xs LA % x 
Tas korvás alodnoe:s dav-[1s]uáleodar Úno tv dvOdpwriwv uh póvov Sta TO 
YA 3 , - € Y , TS x * , pa 
xpñotuov [16] eva ti tv edpedEvrwv GAA” 5 copov «al Stapépovra tó [17] 
GMwv: mAgióvov $ eóprokopévwv texvódv kai tó uv [18] mpos távaykala 
tú Se TIpós Staywyhv ovoGv, del copwré-[19]pous TOUS TOLOUTOLS Exelvwv 
€ £ s x a Ñ ” 3 a , A Mo e 
úroAauBáveodar Óra TO un Tpos [20] xpñorv eivat tag Emiorñ as adróxv. Odev 
món trávtwv tóv [21] totoÚTWV kateokevacuévov at un mpos nSovnv und 
Tipos [22] távayrala tóv ¿motnuv eúpédnoay, xal mprov év toúrors [23] 
tois tÓTTOLS OÓTTEP Eoxóldacav: Ít0 epi Alyurrrov ai adn-[24] arial HpQtov 
téxvai ouvécrnoav, ¿rel ydp ápeidn oxo-[2s]hdTerv tó rv ieptwv ¿dvos. 





18-19 copuwrépoos ... brolauBáveoda: a(EESEPT) Lat (sapientiores ... est opinari Lat ; cf. sapientiores 
... esse arbitrandum est Lars P2>8) Christ Ross Jaeger : copwrépoos ... dnolauBávopev B(ABMVIO) 
<Eb>V Bekker Bonitz || 21 al a(EESEPVIT) 7(VXS) Lat (que [= dí] Lat8 : cf. hee Lats) [= “hae”; 
cf. HLSMA pars VIII $$ 60.4; vol. 4 p. 127)) edd. : Soa1r B(APM) || 23 odreep ¿oxódacav a(EE-VÍT 
[0d repieoxódacav ES) Lat (ubi excolizaverunt Lat : ubi studuerunt Lar: : ubi vacabant Lat8) Bekker 
Bonitz Christ Jaeger : 0d npúrov ¿oxódacav B(APVEJ" [od to mpútov toxólacav M]) <E?> Ross, 
cf. 532 kai npGrov 


b > A 7 , - 3 - 7 » £ Na A 
[981925] elprn rar uev odv Ev toíg nUuxois [26] tig Siapopa réxvns kai mot yuns 
y 5 > a € - z . Y pa £ a 1 
kai tó GAAwv tóv Óuo-[27]yevv: od 6” Evexa vúv movoUpeda tov Adyov 
todr' ¿otiv, Or [28] Ti v Ovoualoyevnv copíay mepi tá Moira aria kal tas dp- 
Rolxás ÚrolauBávovot mávres: Morte, kadárep elpnra: pótepoy, [30] Ó ev 
gurreipos tú Omovavrivodv ¿xóvtowv aio9now sivar Sokel [31] copuwrepos, ó 
Se texvítns tv éumeipwv, xemporéxvou Se áp-[982*1]xitéxtwv, ai Se Jewpn- 
tuxal tó tromtikóv páldlov. Oti pev [2] odv Y copía mepí tivas aitias kai 
ápxás gotiv ¿moríyun, [3] SgAov. 








27 0d 8* Evexa viv «(EEVÉT) B(A?PMVECIO Lat (cuius autem cansa nunc Lad : cuius antem gratía nunc 
Latc*2>8) edd. : 0ú 8' Évexa kai vóv E? : dv odv Évexa Al! 8,6 || 29 Gore a(EESEPVAT) Lacoo 
(quare) Ascl.P 13,34 Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger : 819 B(APMVECJS) Christ : translationem verborum 
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29 brokaBávovor-30 atodnorw omittit Lar”; de exemplari Guillelmi non constat quia verbo 
“quare” et ote et 810 vertere solet Lat£ || 30 órotavrivodv (EEPVIT) : órrovavody B(APMVECIO) 
ES Ascl.* 14,1 edd. || 31 S2 (EESEPVIT) Z(VKJo Ascl.“ 14,10 Bekker Christ Ross Jaeger : SE 6 
B(ABM) <E?> Bonitz : te ydp 6 Al.* 8,15 || 982% airías xal ápxás a(EESEPVUT) Latil>c>w>8) Bekker 
Bonitz Christ, cf. Al.P 8,26 et 8,28 : ápxds «ai airias B(APLMVIJO) Ascl.! 14,14 et Ascl.P 15,13 Ross 
Jaeger, cf. Al.P 8,2224, 9,1-2 et 9,9. 


2 

a > y s , Ñ > z ES == nm 74 , £ 
[982*4] "Enel Se taúrnv mv Erioripny Intodpev, todr' áv etn [s] oxerréov, ñ 
repi moías aítias kai rrepi motas ápxas ¿m-[6]otiun cogía toriv. ei Sh ABor 
Tis Tág ÚroAM ers As Exo-[7]uev rep tod copoú, táx” dv ¿xk tOÚTOV pavepóv 
yévorro yúA-[8]lov. úrolAauBávopev Sy mpirov iv ¿mtoracdar pádiora 
rávta tóv [9] copóv Wws EvSexeras, uh kad” Ekaotov Exovta ¿mormuny [10] 
adróyv gira tóv tá xadena yvóvar Suvápevov kai uh [11] pásta ávdprw 
yiyvo0oxewv, todrov copóv (ro yap atodáve-[12]o9ar mávrwv rkorvóv, Ót0 
pádiov kal oddev copóv)" 
5 «al (EESEPVIT) Z(VXJS) Lat, cf. Al? 8,26, edd. : om. B(APM) || 6 cogía torív a(EESEPVIT) Lar 
edd. : tori copía B(ALCMVIJS, cf. Ascl.! 15,16 ¿oriv í cogía || 7 100 vopod e(EESEPVIT) (VECJ) 
Lat Al! 9,18 Ascl.* 15,28 edd. : todg copoús B(APM) : róv copúv Ascl.? 15,26 || 8 yáliora mávra 
«(EEPV3) Lat (maxíme omnia Lati : omnia maxime Lat 28) : mávra B(APMVEJS) ES edd. : verbum 


táMora non reddit Al? 9,2932, cf. Ascl.P 15,30 TÓ te návTa Eniotaodar || 10 tú aA(EESEPT) edd. : 
om. B(APMVHO) Vi AsclP 16,3 


[982*12] En tov [13] áxpiféorepov ka1 tov Sidaoalixwtepov tó aitivv 
copuwrte-[14]pov eivar epi mácav ¿morhunv: kal tó émornuov de mv 
[15] aúrñs Évexev kal tod eidgvar xápi aipernv odoav yákdov [16] eivas 
copíav E thv tv ároBarvóvtwv Evexev, xal thv áp-[17]xikwtépav This Úrmpe- 
tovons jáMov etvar copíav: od yap [18] Seiv énrárreodar tOv copov a” 
, A y a - er Y , y , N Z L 

ETUITATTEW, kal 00 Todrov [19] étrépw reideodar, da TOUTY TOY ÁTTOV COPÓV, 





13 kal tóv «(EESEPVS) edd. Al.“ 10,7 Ascl.* 16,8 : «ai B(ABMVKJS) T ALS 10,14 || 15 adtñg Évenev 
a(EESEPT) cf. Ascl.P 16,13-14 : abris Evexev VÍ Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger : davtiis Évexev 
B(APMVEJS) <E?> Christ : sive abris Évexev sive ¿aurñig Evexev Lat (sui ipsius causa LatiB : per se 
Latc0)) || aiperiv] virtus Lati (áperiv) || 16-17 ñ___oopíav e(EEEPYiT) BAPMVECIS) : bis 
scripsit E || 17 elvas a(EESEPYIT) Lati 2d Bekker Bonitz Christ : om. B(APMVEJS Ross Jaeger 
Ascl. 16,17 || 18 0d todrov a(EES[od toútwv EDJVÍT) edd. Ascl.“ 16,18 : odx adróv BALMVECIO 
<ED> || 19 neídeodas a(EESEPYIT) G(VECIO) Lat Ascl.* 16,18 edd. : tídEoda BAM) 


a x sx 5 € lA £ x y Ez8 xa 
[982*19] tás ev ovv [20] órroAMbers tovaótas kat toGaúras Exopev tept 
ñs copias [21] kal tv copúw: toÚTWV Se TO uEv mávtTa ¿mioracOa: Tú) pd- 
[22]Mora Exovri tv kadóldov émoriuny ávaykaiov Úrapxer [23] (odros 
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s TQ, e xo e y x s a / - 
ydp oíd£ ws mavra ta Oroxelpeva), oxedov Se kai [24] xaderorata rabra 
tr - E) Y Al , r LA : e 
yvowpiferv toíg áv9purtois, ta pádiora [25] kadokAov (moppwrátw YAP TV 
> ÍA Y > > Y Ma - El - a yA - 
alodnoewv ¿oriv), áxpiBéoraras [26] Se tv emornuóv al yáltora twv 
A >, ES t s $ ” LA , 14 - > lA 
tpwtuv eloív (al yáp E£ [27] ¿harróvov axpiBeorepar tv Ek TpoodEsems 
Aeyoyévov, [28] olov ápiduntix” yewmperpias): 





20 tovaótas «al rogaútas a(EESEPVIT) Z(VECIS Latd8 (huiusmodi et tot Lat : tales ... tot Lat8) 
Ascl.P 16,19 edd. : huinsmodi ... et tales Lat) (“roradras «al totadras”?) : roradras B(APM) || 
Tis a(EESE-VIT) Ascl.P 16,20 edd. : om. B(APMVEJS || 21 mávea «(EEPVÍT) Ascl.! 16,21 edd. : 
Gnavra B(APMVECIO Es : om. Al.! 11,3 <E>yp; inserendum esse censet Al. 11,5 || 22 tiv ka9óAkov 
a(EESEPVIT) B(APMVECIS Latibc>=w>8) (universalem) Al.P 11,6 Ascl.* 16,21-22 edd. : thv kará 
ráveowv Al! 11,34 |] 23 oros] hic incipit Lat* |] nus a(EEEPT) (VJ Lati?08 (quodam modo 
Lao: aliqualiter Lat8) edd. : om. Ascl.* 16,25 Lat? : más Éxer B(APM) Vi |] Éravra a(EESEPT) : 
mávra B(APMJS) Vi Ascl.“ 16,25 edd. : om. VK || 26 Sé a(EEPVUT) Lat (autem La?" : vero Late) 
edd. : 1e BLABCMVI9 ES AL! 12,5 || 27 npoudéoews e(EES<ED>T) Y(VECIS Lat (appositione Lai? 
: additione Lati?) edd. : npoYtoews B(APM) El : npodécewv Vi |] Aeyopévev (EESEDYAT) Lar (his 
que ex appositione dicuntur Lati : ex dictorum appositione Lat” [secundum exemplar articulo tívv carens?] 
: ex additione dictis Lat"?8)) Bonitz Ross Jaeger : AquBavopégvov B(ABCMVIJo) Bekker Christ 


[98228] da rv kai Sidackaduxñ ye [29] % tv airióv dewprtixh pádov 
7 A £ CS ”., z neos, oQs 
(ovro1 yáp Sidaokovorv, oí tas [30] atrías Atyovtes Epi ÉKdOoTOv), TO $ 
> La x ll El > » er LA  t E - 17 A 
gidevar kal 10 gmioraodar [31] avtóyv ¿vera yáMod” Úrapxel tf toú yádiora 
emorntod em-[32Jothun (ó yap tó ¿érmioracdar 1 ¿auto aipoúpevos Thv 
r b > yA £ es A ”)» A e - A 
uádiora [9821] éxioriuny pádiota aiproerar, tovaúrn O” ¿ortv ñ toÓ púdiorta 
> m LA 4.3 a Mx ” e A ” Nx y ”. 
[2] ¿miotntoó), yádiora $' Emornta ta mpóyra kai va atria (Sra [3] ydap tadra 
kai £x toúrwv Tálla yvopideras GAM 0d tadra [4] Sia tv Úrroreruévov), 
ápxixwrárn Se tv ¿mornuóov, «al [5] púdlov ápxixñ Tis Úrmperodons, í 
yvuwpijovoa tivos ¿verá [6] ¿ori mpaktéov Exaotov: todro $' ¿ori ráyadov 
¿xáotoo, 9lws [7] Se tó Apiorov Ev TA púcel mMáON. 





28 SidaoxaAxñ] doctrina Lad (S18aoradia?) || 30 mepi Exáorov e(EESEPVIT) Lat (de unoquoque 
Lai?0 : de singulis Lat. 8) Asel.P 17,10 Christ Ross Jaeger : mepi Exaorov B(APMVAJO <Eb> Bekker 
Bonitz || S' a(BEPViT) Lati0o (aytem) edd., cf. áAMA kai AL? 13,17 Ascl.P 17,10, : te B(APMVEJ0) ES 
: de Lat? 8) non constat, quia Anonyma et Guillelmus verbo et non solum te vertunt, sed etiam S£. 
H 31 aúró a(EESEPYIT) B(ABMVEJS) ALP 13,17 Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger : adri <E>, Christ 
[| 32 éauró «(EESEPVIT) LatiOd (se ipsum) Lat8 (se) Bekker Bonitz Christ (adro Ross Jaeger) : adro 
B(APMVIJS) ALS 13,22 : de Lat? (idern ipsum) non constat |] 9822 xai tá e(EESEPVIT) Z(VKJO) Ascl.P 
17,15 edd. : al B(APM) || 5 Évexa (E<E->T) Jo ALS 14,7 : Everev B(ABMVEC) v(ESEDVS) Al 14,18 
edd. || 6 ¿ori mpaxtéov Exacto «(EEVÍT) Lar:98) (sunt agenda singula) ALS 14,18 ALP 15,15-16 
Ascl.! 17,20-21 edd. : mparréov ¿oriv Exaorov B(APBMVEC]O) Eb Lati (agendum est unumguodque), cf. 
Lac (unumguodque sit agenduns) : mpaxtéov Exactóv ¿oriv Al." 14,7 : mparréov Ascl.* 17,26 : Mpaxttov 
Exaotov Ascl.* 18,5 || Exúotov a(EEPVIT) Lat (uniuscuiusque LadC08 : cuiusque Lat?) Ascl.! 17,21 Ross 
Jaeger : ¿v Exácross B(APMVF]JS) <EP> Bekker Bonitz Christ : dv Exúctey ES 
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[98297] ¿E árávrov odv tó eipn-[8]uévov Emi thv adeyv ¿moráuny mírees 
Tó Tntoduevov Ovoya: [9] Sei yáp raveny tú TpWTwY ApxGWv xa airiv eivar 
9ewpn-[ro]tixñv: kal yap tó dyadóv kai ro od Evexa Ev tó airiwv ¿orív. [11] 
Gti $ 00 rromtikñ, ShAov kai Ex tó TpWTwvV pikovopnodv-[12]rwv: Sid ydp 
TO JaviáZerv oi AvSpwror «al vóv kai to [13] mpvtov Apiavto pihoocopeiv, 
¿€ dpxñs pev tá mpóxerpa [14] tó dmópwv avuácavres, eira kara pipóv 
oUtw npoióvres [15] kal mepi ts perfóveov Sratoproavres, olov mEPÍ TE TV 
Tis [16] ceAñ vns madmpátwv kai tó trepi tóv fAtov kai dorpa [17] kai mepi 
TÍ TOD TLAVIÓS YEVÉGEWS. 

9 tavrnv a(EESEPVÍT) Bekker Bonitz Christ Ross : adriv B(APMVECIS Al.P 15,10 Ascl.? 18,14 
Jaeger || 10 tv tóv airíwv a(EESEPVIT) B(ABMVEC]O Lat (una causarum) edd. : tów alríwv Al? 
15,9 ALS 15,13 || 11 cal (EEEPT) BlAPMVEC]JS) Late (er) edd. : om. VIAL! 15,20 Latt?8) |] 14 
ánópwv a(EESEPVIT) Z(VECIO Lat (deficientinm LadOO : dubitabilium Lat? 8) Ascl" 18,22 Bekker 
Bonitz Christ : árórwv B(APM) Ross Jaeger, cf. ALP 16,3-4 tá mpóxerpá ve xal Ev roo Sd Thy 
carvonévnv droríav Pavpácvavres )] 15 viv pelóvov e(EESEPVT) BABMVECIO Lat Ascl.“ 18,24 
et Ascl?P 19,24 : tv pedóvov (gen. part.) tivóv ALS 16,79 || 16 xal dorpa a(EESEPVIT) Lat (er 


astra) Bonitz Ross : kai <ra> dotpa Jaeger (cl. lambl. Protr. 81,18-19 des Places) : kal mept dotpww 
PB(APMVEC]S Bekker Christ : non reddunt AL? 16,912 Ascl.P 19,25-27, sed cf. Ascl.P 18,27 





[982217] $ $ áropúv xal davyiá-[187wv oterar áyvoeiv (819 xai prlóuudos 
€ r E r > € s - A , , e, > 
o pilócopós mus [19] ¿ortv: Ó ydp ubdos oúyxerras Ek Davyaciov) or 
” y x 14 *: ” > LA Ne 124 y x 
eírep Sia [20] tó peúyerv tv dyvorav ¿prdocópnoav, pavepóv ón Sa to [21] 
ciSévar to ¿mioracda ¿Ólwkov «al od xproews tivos Evexev. [22] uaprupei Se 
adro to cuuBeBnrós' oxedov yap rávrwv [23] órapxóvtwv Tv ávayratwv ral 
TÓvV RPodS Paorwvny xai Siayw-[24] y nv ñ tovaúrn ppóvnors ÍpEaro Inreiodar. 
18 prdópudos ó prhóvopos «(EESE-VIT) (pr1ópudos Se 6 prdóvopos Ascl.“ 18,32, cf. Ascl.P 19,28) 
: 6 prhópudos prdduopós B(ALMVECIO Al“ 16,13 edd. || 23 xv tipdg paoróvny Asc. 20,17-18 
et AsclP 20,45, Jaeger (cl. ALP 16,21-17,1 túv ávaykalwv ze kal ty TIpós paorwvny et lambl. cms 


83,612 Festa), cf. 9811718 mieróvowv $ eúptoropevwv texviv «al rv pev pos rávayrala tó Se 
Tos Saywyiv oda : pos pacta e(EESEPYIT) B(APMVFJO Lat Bekker Bonitz Christ Ross 


[98224] Skov odv ws St [25] odSeutav aúriv Inroduev xpeiav érépav, dAMN” 
Worrep Av9pw-[26]J mos, payév, ¿Aeúdepos Ó avrod Évexa kai uy Gov dv, 
oUrw [27] kai ayrn póvn ¿hevdépa odoa rv ¿mornuóv: yóvn ydp [28] aurn 
abris Evexev ¿otiv. S10 xal Ótkaiws Av odx ávdpwrrivn [29] vouiforro aurñs 
y ktñor moAaxñ ydp % púos Sovln tóv [30] dvdpwriwv ¿orív, ote kard 
Euyuwviónv “Deos dv jóvos toUr” [31] Éxor yépas, dv8pa Se odx” dglov “un <ob»” 
(nteiv mv xad” adrov [32] ¿mor uny. 








26 papév] paíverar Wirth 1884, sed cf. lambl. Protr. 83,8 des Places (Jaeger) || aúroó «(EESEPV% M 
: aútoú T Ascl.l 20,23 Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger, cf. ALP 17,6 : ¿aurod B(APVAJS) Christ : sive adrod 
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sive £autod Lat (sui ipsins Lat : sui Lat" : suimef Lact08) |] 27 ayrn póvn ¿Aeodipa odoa (EE-VÍT) 
Lat (hec sola liberalis ... est Lati : hec sola ... libera est Lat* : hec sola libera est LattO8)) cf. Ascl.? 20,289 
Bekker Bonitz Christ : aútrhv ds póvnv odoav ¿Acudépav (scil. Intoduev) B(APM) Ross Jaeger, cf. 
ALP 17,910 kai yáp í totaútn yvóots ws jóvn odoa ¿Acudépa tv GA Awv ¿mornuóv adrh avriis 
xáptw ¿otív : adrn 5 jóvn ¿Aevdépa odaa ES <Eb> IJVE) |) 28 aveo A(EEPVÉT) BlabmvAJo 
Ascl.“ 20,31 Ross Jaeger : aúry E* ALP 17,10 Bekker Bonitz Christ || adric Evexév dor v(ESEbyd) 
Ascl.* 20,31 Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger : £avris Evexév ¿ori B(APMVE) Christ : abris Evexá tori T 
: Eavríis Evexá ¿ori J0 : adrñs Évexev aúris E |] dv B(ALMVIJS) y(VÍT) ALP 17,15 edd. : pd E: om. 
ESEP || 31 yépas BlabmvsJo) Bekker Christ Ross Jaeger, cf. Simonides fr. 542,14 Campbell : tó 
yépas a(EESEPVUT) Ascl.? 21,7 Bonitz : senium LadOd (yipas?) : honorem Latt*8) || yñ od edd., cf. 
Simonides fr. 542,15 Campbell : yy «(EESEPVIT) : 70 uh od B(APM [ro un VX: om. J*)) 


[98232] ei 62 A£yovoí Ti ol mromtal kai mépuxe pOoveiv [983*1] tó Deiov, ¿mi 
toútov ouuBivar yddiora eixos kai Svoruxeis [2] elvar mávtas TODdG TEPLTTOÚS. 
GV ore tó Detov pgovepov ¿v-[3]Séxerar eivar, GAMA kará rhv raporuíav 
mola ped-[4JSovrar áorSoi, oUte TñS tovaúrms GAY xp vopiferv tuo-(s] 
tépav. y ydp Deroráre kai tumwrárn; tovaúrn Ó2 Sixos [6] Av eln póvov: fv ve 
Y E yn e x ” £ ”” > 7 3 Y A El A E 

yap uádior dv 0 Deos Exov dela tv [7] Emormpuóv tort, «dv et tig tv Delwv 
en. jóvn $' ayrr TOÚ-[8]twv Áupotépwv terúxnkev: Ó te ydp Dedos Soxei ty 
airicwv [9] máoiv eivar «al ápxñ tus, kai yv tovaútnv $ óvos A uá-[10)Mor Av 
éxo1 6 deós. ávayrarórepar uév odv mácal adris, [1] quetvov $' odSeyía. 

32 82 a«(EEPVIT) Lat8 (vero Lati : autem Lat“8) Ascl.l 21,11 : 87 BAPMVEJO) ES edd., cf. Al? 17,22-23 
816, pnoív, el iv ¿And tá dnó tv romróv Aeyópeva : de Lat? (e£) non constat |] m a(ESEPYéT) 
PB(APMVEC]S) Lat (aliguid Lado08 : quid Lat?) : vn E ]] 98321 oopBivar e(EESEPVIT) Ross Jaeger 
: ovuBaiver B(APMVHJS) Bekker Bonitz Christ || 2-3 pdovepóv ¿vSéxeras elvas a(EESEDYAT) 
BAbMVIJ) Lat (invidum contingít esse Lati : invidiosum contingit esse Lat" : invidum esse convenit Lar C2) 
edd. : ¿vSéxerar pdovepov sivar Al.” 18,23 || 3 xará (EESEPVIT) (VHS Laiedabe) Asel.? 21,16 
Ross Jaeger : kai kará B(APM) Bekker Bonitz Christ || 6 póvov e(EESE-T) JS Latic8 (solum Lat8 
: solummodo Lat“) : Bekker Bonitz : póvn B(APMVE) Vd Lat? (sola) Christ Ross Jaeger || $v te 
«(EESEPVIT) B(APMVFJS) Lat (quamque Lati : et quam Lat : quam enim Lat*08) edd. : fvriva T || 
ó a(EEPVIT) AsclP 21,24 Bekker Bonitz Ross : om. B(APMVHJS) E Christ Jaeger, cf. Simonides fr. 
542,14 supra 982930-31 citatum et 983*10 || Beta] dea Lati (Sed?) |] 7 Elric (ESEPVET) B(AbmMVHJo) 
edd. : qnmo E || rv deíwv] deorum Lad (rv deóv?) || ein a(EESEPVIT) edd. Lat (erit Lai : sif Lat“?8) 
: dori B(APMV3JO ]] 9 póvos a(EESEPVET) TVE Ladedai08) Ascl.* 21,31 edd. : nóvov B(APM) || 
10 Ó a(EESEDVS) Ascl.“ 21,31 Bekker Bonitz Ross : om. B(APM]JV*) T Christ Jaeger, ef. 983% et 
Simonides fr. 542,14 supra 98223031 citatum || adrig «(EESEPVIT) ALP 18,11-12 Bonitz : tadrns 
BABMVEJO, cf. Ascl.P 21,33 Bekker Christ Ross Jaeger 


[983*11] Sel ygvror trwsg kataoríivar thv krñorv [12] adris eig todvavrioy 
hpiv tv ¿£ ápxñs Intñoewv. ápxovralr [13] pév yáp, Worep Eltrropev, arco 
Tod davuálew mávres el oUruws [14] Exe, kadárep <mepi> róv Javyárwv 
tá aúrópata tos ute te-[15]dewpnón try aitíav R treepi tas tod mAtov 
tporras Y my Tñg [16] Stapérpov dovuperpiav (davuaoróv yap eivar Soxel 
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ráo [17] ei ti vóyv oUk ¿daxictuv yn perpetrar): Sei Se eig todvavriow xai [18] 
TO Ápervov kara thv taporuíav árroredeurñoar, kadámep [19] kai év todro1s 
Orav uádworv oddev ydp dv Davyácerev oUrws [20] ávip yewmperpixos e 
el yévowro ñ Siáperpos perpneí. tig [21] pev odv y púas rís Intounévns 
¿motñuns, elpnrar, ai [22] tig ó oxomos o Sei ruyxáverw rhv Zitnow ral rhv 
SM [23] j¿dodov. 








11 ws xataorivas «(EESEPYUT) Lai0 de (quodam modo prestruere Laded : aliqualiter constituere Lat?) 
Asel 22,1 edd. : kataorivar sus Y VAS) : xaraorivar B(APM) Lat? (confirmare) || «tiow E B(APM) 
AL? 18,14 edd. : túfiv <E>yp y(ESEPVIT) Z(VHJS) Ascl.! 22,1 Ascl.P 22,12 Lat |] 14 epi add. Jaeger 
1917: 497 cl. *15 epi tas tod hAtov tporiás || 14-15 toig___airiav (dativum iudicantis revera ad 
tá adróuata spectantem, cf. Al. 18,17—19) post náo1 (16) transpondenda esse suspicatus est Bonitz, 
quod Christ sprevit sed Jaeger 1917: 497 et Ross acceperunt || 15 thv a(EESEPVIT) Lat*28) Asel.e 
22,15 edd. : mepi rhv B(APMVEJO) Lad (circa) || 17 tóv ode ¿haxiotwv a(EEPVIT) Lat (non minimorum 
Lat*C8) : non om. Lat") Ascl.S 22,16 : ti ¿haxiorw B(APMVIJS) ES <E> Al? 18,22 et Al“ 18,20 
edd. |] 19 Pavpácerev obres a(EESEPVIT) Lati (miratur sic) Christ : oros Havpácerev BLALMVIJO) 
Lat9908) (sic miratur Lat" : ita mirabitur Lat 08), cf. oros Pavniáfer Ascl.P 22,21-22, Bekker Bonitz 
Ross Jaeger || 21 Gntovpéwvns ériorñ uns a(EESEPVIT) Lario (quesite scientie Lat : investigate scientie 
Lat”) (Ascl." 22,24 : ¿mortiuns tig Inrovnévns B(APMVIJO Lar 08) (scientie quesite) Al.“ 19,10 edd. 


3 
[98324] "Emel Se pavepóv Ori tv ¿E dápxñs airíwv Sei AaBeiv [25] ¿morhunv 
(róte ydp eidevas pajev Exaotov, Órav thv Tpw-[26]Jrnv aitiav oiWwyueda 
yvopiZew), tá S' aíria Atyerar terpa-[27]x05, dv piav pev airiav payev sivar 
thv odoiav rai To ti [28] Tv eivar (áváyera1 ydp to Sra tí mpórrov els tov Aóyov 
¿oxarow, [29] dtriov Se kai ápxi TO Sa Tí Tprov), píav Se ri v ÚAny [30] kai tó 
Uroxeipevov, tpitnv Se dev Ñ ápxn Tñs kivñoews, [31] teráptyv Se thv ávri- 
xewuévnv airiav taúry, ai tó od Evexa kal [32] ráyadóv (rédos ydp yevécews 
kal «wñoews máons toúr ¿oriv), [33] tedewpruévew odv ixavós mepi aútov 
ev tois trepi pú-[983P1]oews, Óuws rrapadaBuyuev kai tods mpótepov Nunwv els 
[2] émioxediv tó Ovrwv ¿AdOvtas kai pilocopñoavras mepi [3] hs dAndelas. 





27-29 lav pév ... ulav S2 a(EESEPVT) Latit8) (unam quidem ... unam vero) All 20,4 + 22,1, cf. E.N. 
Z 2, 1139%6-8, Pol. T' 15, 1285P38—1286*1 : píav pev ... Erépav Se B(APMVXJ9 Lat" (unam quidenm ... al- 
teram autem) edd. || 27 airiav payév a(EESEPVET) B(APMVEJO) Latis:>8) Ascl.P 23,12 edd. :om. Al. 
20,4 || 28 mpútov a(EESEPVAT) Z(VKJS) Ladie208) AsciP 23,14 et Ascl.* 23,19-20 : om. B(APM) AL£ 
20,8 et 21,3 edd. || 308€ a(EEPVUT) edd. : Serv BLAPMVIJO : ev ES |] 31 0d a(EEPVAT) Latine) 
AscL. 24,4 : om. B(APBMVIJS) ES Al! 22,4 edd. || 33 tedewpnuévov «(EEPVÓ Ladeo (consideratis) : 
tedeúpn ra: uév B(ALMVEJS) ES <E>yp <Eb> Lat?08) (speculatum est) edd. : tedewpnutvov T || év 
A(EEDYIT) Laieda0s) (5) : iuiv Ev BAPMVIJO ES edd. || 983% Sus a«(EESEPVAT) Lat (tamen) : 
$uws Se BLAPMVECIO <E>yp <Eb> edd. 
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[o83>3] SñAov ydp $ti káxeivor Afyovorw ápxás tivas [4] kai airíac: émel- 
dovaw odv ¿orar Ti MpoUpyov TR LEdOSw Tf vóv: [s] A ydp Erepóv mu yévos 
e Y > Fe n - - 14 - E . A 
edpioouev airiías y tais viv Aeyo-[6)uévars yáddov motevcoyev. tv Sn 
pa EA et - x LA g er LS A 
npúrov pilocopnodv-[7]twvw oi mAsgioror tas ev ÚAnS Elder uóvas WAOnoav 
> y Ej , >, z y E e NA vo Z Y 
ápxas [8] eivar mávrov: ¿E od yap Eotiv árravra Ta Ovra kai ££ od [9] yiyverar 
TpwTov xal sig O pdziperas tedevtatov, Tis uev [10] ovotas Úrropevodons toís 
Se nádeor peraBadhodons, toUro oro1-[11]xeiov kai taúrnv ápxñv paoiy elvas 
mo ” » y - ” £, , * ” 74 A r 
tó Ovrawv, kal Íra [12] toiro oUre yiyveodar oúvdév otovrar oure áróAAo- 
4 - A , $. , e, , : : lA 
odar, we Tis [13] totaúrns púcews áel owionévns, Worrep odSE tOv Zwxpárnv 
y ” 8 e - e , Nx mn *: ”» 
[14] pauev oúte yiyveodar áriAGS Otav yiyvn tar kaos T ova1-[15]x0g oUre 
ánoAlvodar 9tav árnoBálAAy taóras tas éfers, [16] Sid TO Útrtopéverv TÓ ÚrtO- 
r Ml LA El id e , . - m Y 1d pa x 
kelpevov tOv Ewxpárn y adróv, odrws [17] odS2 tó GAAwv odSEv: Set yap 
3 / YA mn £ ON 1 E , ZA 1 
eivat tiva púorv T priav T) [18] mAetous urás eg dv yíyveras ta dla owiouevns 
Exelvns. 








6 tpbrov a(EEEPVA) CJ Laiedes (primum) : mprrww B(ABMVE) <E>yp T Al! 23,8 edd., cf. 
Ascl.P 24,14-15 ol yev odv motor prdocopíoavres || 8 xai ¿E 0d a(EESE-VÍT) B(A-VKCJS Lajeo 
a>8) Ascl.? 24,17 edd. : «al ¿€ od tu AL" 23,17 |] 9-10 ig uév odotas Órropevodons a(EESEbyiT) 
BlabmvECIO Lat (substantia quidem permanente Lati?O : substantia quidem manente LavtOB) edd. : 
ás odoías pevodons Al.” 23,18 || 13 owfoutwns y(ESEPVFT) B(APMVECIO : owouéwns E |] 16 
bropéverw a(EESEPVT) ((VXCIS) Lati" (permanere Lati : remanet Lat") Ascl.P 24,26 edd. : péverv 
B(A?M) Lat*P8) (maneas) [| 17 Set «(EESEPVUT) B(APMVECIO Lado daio8) ALC 24,14 Ascl.S 24,32 
Bekker Bonitz Christ Jaeger : dei Bywater Ross, cf. 99328 |] A píav a(EESEPVET) Laedag) A]. 
24,15 Ascl.S 24,32 Bonitz Christ Ross Jaeger : píav B(APMVEC]S) Bekker || 18 1ú ¿A2ka] omnia Lay 
(árravra?) 


[983P 18] tó [19] pévro: nAñd OS «ai 10 gidos tig tovadrns ápxñs od To adro [20] 
muávtes A£yovorv, alla Oalkihs ev ó mg tovaúmms ápxnyos [21] pihocopías 
USwp pnoiv sivar ($10 kai thv yñv ¿q' ÚSaros [22] ámepivaro elvas), AaBv 
tows tv ÚndAny iv taúrnv ¿k tod mávrwv [23] Ópáv tv TpopMv dypav oduav 
kai adro TO Depyov Ex toÚTOV [24] yiyvopevov xatl ro GGov toútw Tv (ro $' 
¿E 0d ylyverar, todr' ¿oriv [25] ápxh mávrow)—Siá te $7 todro Thv ÚOAmi iv 
2aBov tadrnv [26] kal Sid TO mávrov Ta orrépyara Thv púctv Úypav Éxew, [27] 
10 $ ÚSwp ápxn tñs púcews ¿ori tois Úypois. 








21 pol elvas «(EESEPYIT) Z(VECIO LatitC8) (dicit esse Lati : ait esse Lat: ?2) AsclP 24,38 Bonitz 
Ross Jaeger : eival pnow B(APM) Bekker Christ, cf. Lat“ (esse dicif) |] 22 ámepívato (Aoristus) 
a(EESEPVYT) Lat (retulit) Lar (professus est) Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger : ámeqaívero (Imperfectum) 
BLAbMVEC]S) LarrC8) (asserebaf) Christ |] 24 kai 1ó TGov toútw Jow a(EES<EP>[rai 10 IGov Tv 
EPIVÍT); de casu verbi “hoc” in Lati?*8) non constat (et animal hoc vivens Lati : et animal hoc vivere 
Lat:*8), quam ambiguitatem Lat (et animal esse ex hoc) sustulit : xal roúrw Tv BLABMVEJS) edd. 
: kai tor Tñv Al" 24,28-29 || 27 ápxi vis pócews toni (EESEPVIT) Lati8 Jaeger : ápxh púceds 
tori Al." 25,34 : ápxiv ts púcews givar BLAPMVEJS) Lat? Bekker Bonitz Christ Ross 
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[983? 27] gial Sé [28] tives ol kai tods maprradatovs xal moAd po TñS vOv yevé- 
[9]oews kai pwxtous deoloyñoavras oUros otovral epi TÁ pú-[30]oews Úrto- 
MaBeiv: 'Qreavóv te yap xal Tndvv ¿moinoav Tñs [31] yevécews tratépac, «al 
xo e 2 4 e y £ ANS ATT O , es 
TOV Opxov tw dev ÚSop, tv xadou-[32]ugvgv Úr” adroo Erúya [rúv rot 
nróv]: tunWwrarov yev yap [33] tó TpeofBúrarov, Ópkos Se TO TIuLWTatóv ¿oriv. 
el ev oúv [9841] ápxata Tis adrn kai maldad terúxnkev odoa repi tic pú-[2] 
€ LA ¿mn EA 5 > - LA A pa 7 LA 
cews 1 Sóña, táx' av ¿Snlov en, Oalñs pévror Aéyerar [3] todrov tOV TpÓórtOV 
ánopíivacdar mepi ts mpwrns airías. 





28 mayrraAatous a(EESEPYUT) edd., cf. mávo madarods Al.” 25,7 E(VECJS) <E?> Lati" (penitus antiquos 
Lat) : multum vetustissimos Lat“) et madatorépovs Ascl.P 25,8 Lat: 08) (antiguiores) : maharode B(APM) 
|[ 30 Tr dv] siccum Lado || 32 tv rowmtóv secl. Christ Ross Jaeger, non reddit AL? 25,18 (É yáp 
EVE ro ÚSwp rar” adroús) || 33 ¿ori non citat Al." 26,67 || 984*3 tovrov tóv tpórov a(EESEDYAT) 
Lat (hoc ... modo Lad?O : hunc modum Lat? : secundum hunc modum Lat8) : oUrws BÍAPMVECIO All 
26,14 et Al 26,16 edd. 


[98423] “Irruwva ev ydp [4] odx dv tig áfiwoere Deivar pera toúruv did Thy 
eúréderav [5] aúrod rñs Sravotas, 'Avafruevns S2 ágpa kai Atoy£vns tripó-[6] 
tepov Údatos kai jádior ápxiv téac: Tv árdóv owpá-[7]1wvw, “Irmacos 
Se nop ó Metamovrivos kal “Hpáxkerros ó [8] 'Epéoros, EunedoxAñs Se ra 
terrapa, pos tois eipnpevors [9] yiv rpoodeisg téraptov (raira yáp del Óra- 
pévetv «al od [10] yíyveodar GAMA? A TARDE al OM yórm] TL, oUYkpivópeeva kai 
[11] Suakpivópeva eig Ev te kai £íg évos): 'Avafayópas Se 6 Kha-[12]7o0uévios 
Tf ev ñluxía mpórepos Hv toúrov toís S' Epyors [13] Úotepos árreipous eivat 
not tas ápxás: oxedov yap árravra [14] ta óporopepñ kadámep USwp A tÚp 
oUrw yiyveodar kai [15] áróAdvodai pnor, cuykpicar kai Siaxpicer uóvov, 
AMOS 82 [16] oUre yíyveodar odr' áróMwvoda da Srapéver dida. 





3 Ev ydp a(EEPVT) Labs (quidem enim Lad8 : quidem Lat“) Ascl.P 25,16 : yáp B(APMVECIO ES 
edd., cf. Lar? (enim) : $ odv Al! 26,19 || 4 v19] quid Lat? (112) || edréderav] imperfectionem Lati 
(áréderav?) || 6 árcAóv <EP> ] mpúrov E? || 9 mpoudeis a(EESEPVYT) Al. 27,10, cf. Tpovt9nke 
AL? 27,12 :npootideis B(APMVEC)O) edd., cf. Úreridero Ascl.P 25,21 || 10 4AN A a(EEDVOT) Laos 
8 (sed aut Lati?0 : nisi Lat8) Al! 27,13 edd. : ¿Aa B(ALMVIJO ES Lat? (sed) Ascl.P 25,22 || 10-11 
xal Siaxpivópeva a(EESEDYAT) B(ABMVECIO) Lat (et disgregata LaiCO8 : es discreta Lat) Ascl. 25,23 
edd. : om. All 27,14 || 16 Sapévew a(EESEPT) Lac (permanere Lati?2) : remanere Lat“) edd. : péver 
B(APMVEKJS) Vi Ascl? 25,32 


a , A 3 A A LA 1 mn : > e 
[984*16] ex [17] pév odv toútov yóvnyv tig atriav vopioeiev dv trv Ev UlAnsS 
>, z sl s 0 »o: : os £ / 

[18] si6c1 Aeyopévnv: mpoióvrwv $” odrws, adro to trpáyua Móo-[19]roinoev 
aúroig kai ouvnváyxace ¿nreiv: ei ydp 6ti pádiora [20] rmáca popa kai 
La El € pl mn x A $ Le ho r - 18 x 
yeveors Ex tivos évos T «al mieróvwv ¿oriv, [21] Sia tí tovro ovuBaives xal 
? x >» , E x £ e , , x as * e LA 
ti TO aíriow; od yap Sn tó ye [22] Úrtoxeluevov adro rovet peraBála ei tauro: 
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Aé£yw $ otov [23] oUte to Eúkov oUre O xaAxos aírios tod perafáldew éxáre- 
[24]pov aúro, ovde mori to pev Eúdov kAtvnv ó Se xaldxos áv-[25]8piávra, 
, se , des PR ” 

GM Etepóv ti tig eraBoAñg aíriov. 





17 tig airíav voyicerev dv a(EESEPVAT) Lab (falijguis causam intelliget utique) edd. : tig Av atríav eivar 
voyríoerev Al! 28,22 : is airíav vopiceie(y) BAPMVEJO Al" 31,4 et 35,1 : de Lat" (causam ... dictam 
esse aliguis intelligit) et Lat? (quis causam cognoscat) non constat || 20 popa kal yéveors a(EESE-ViT) 
Laticda0s (corruptio et generatio) Bekker Bonitz : yéveois kai pdopa B(APMVECTO, cf. Ascl.P 26,6, 
Christ Ross Jaeger |] kai «(EESE-Y9T) Ascl.P 26,7 edd. : om. B(APMVECIS Ladedi8 |] 21 ye 
a(EESEPVIT) G(VECIO Lat8 (utique) Bekker Bonitz (y' Christ) Ross Jaeger : 1 B(APM) : de Lati2 non 
constat || 24 Ó SE] neque Lave dos, cf. od82 JP 


[98425] tO SE toUro [26] Intetv ¿ori to try erépav ápxn y Gnteiv, ws dv mueis paín- 
[27]uev, O9ev Ñ dpxh TñS kivñoews. ol uev odv májrmiav é£ dp-[28]x%s dipdpevor 
Tis jedódov Tis toLaúrnS kai Ev páokovres [29] eivar TO Úrrorelpevov oúSev 
, , € pe 3 ss , Za 7 er e r 
¿SvoyEpavav ¿gaurtois, GAM Eviol [30] ye tov Ev Aeyóvrowv, Wortrep Att OE ves 
úro tadrns trás Gn-[31]rfoews, TO Ev árcivntóv pao eivar «ai tv púar SAny 
oú [32] jóvov katá yéveow kai pdopáv [rodro uév yap ápxaióv ve [33] al mavrec 
apolóynoav] ¿Añada kai kara ti v dAAny pe-[984P1]rapBoAyv rrácav: [xai robro 
avróv iS10v ¿oriv.] 

28 1ñjs towaúrns] tadrns <E>yp Ascl.! 26,15 || 29 ¿avrois a(EEPVIT) Lat“*8 (nichil a se ipsis grave 
tulerunt Lat" : se non aggravabant Lat? : nichil dificultatis sibimet fecerunt Lat£) edd. : év gautois 
PB(APMVECJO) Lati (nichil grave tulerunt ín se ipsis) ES Al.“ 29,14 : TIpOg Eauroús Ascl.P 26,23 || 32-33 
toúto___okóynoav a(EESEPVÍT) Lat (hoc guidem enim antiquum est et omnes confessi sunt Ladies : 
hoc et enim antiquum est et quod omnes esse confessi sunt Lar: 8) Ascl.“ 27,12 edd. : om. B(APMVEC]) : 


non reddit Al.P 30,910 || 9841 núvav «(EESEPYIT) Z(VXCJO, cf. AL? 30,11, cf. Ascl.* 27,9, Ascl.P 
27,13 edd. : Úracav B(APM) || kai___totiv (EESEPVUT) Lat (et hoc ipsis proprium est Lad : et hoc est 


eis proprium Lat : et hoc eorum est proprium Lat: P8)), cf. Ascl.* 27,16, edd. : om. B(A?PMVXC]O : non 
reddit Al.P 30,11. 


b - A 3, a 2 r 3 N = > y A 
[9841] tú ev odv Ev povov [2] paokóvrow eivar TO dv oUgEvi ouUvEBn Mv 
+ -7 - AA Nx LEA F y LA x e 
totaúrny ouvideiv [3] airiav Anv ei ápa ITapueviSn, ral toUtw kará togobrov 
[4] Soov od uóvov Ev áAla kai ÍU0 trws ridnowv airias eivar [s] tots Se Ón TAEiw 

m - > A Z 7 > s s s n - N 
trovoño1 yúlAlov EvSexerar Aéyerv, otov tos [6] Fepuov kai Huxpóv Y múp kal 
yíiv' xpúvra: ydp ws kivn-[7]tunv Exovti TS Tupi tv púcrv, Udari Se «al yh 
kai toís [8] tov0ÚTO:S TOUVAVTiow. era Se toúrous kai tág tovaúras ápxás, [9] 
ws ox ixkavv odo yevvhoal Th v Tv Ovtwv púorv, rádiv úr [10] adríñs Tis 
dAndelas, Vorep sírcopev, ávayradónevor tv [1] ¿xouévny ¿dhtnoav dpxñy. 





1 Ev uóvov «(EESEPVIT) LaiC8 (unum ... solum) : Ev BLABMVECIO) Lat" (unum) AL! 30,12 Asel 
27,18 edd. || 2 ouviSeiv (EESEPVIT) Ascl.! 27,19 edd. : ¡Seiv B(APMVEC]O) : elvas ¡Seiv Al! 30,13 
Il. s SE Sy BABMVAJS) ES Al! 31,17 edd. : Se «(EEPVIT) Ascl? 27,24 |] 11 ápxiv a(EESEPVIT) 
UVECIS Lat (principium) edd. : ápxhv tovtéotT1 Thv rot tirhv toútwv ed Éxev xal ads BAM) 
Ascl.? 27,31-32 (ubi toÚ pro toúrwv scribit Hayduck), cf. Bonitz 1848: XVI: non desunt loci (scil. in 
AP), ubi interpretis potius quam simplicis librarii manum agnoscere tibi videaris. 
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b - s 5 x - x N » y x 4 - > ” 
[98411] tod ydp ed kai kaAós ra pá [12] Exevv ta Se ylyveodar tv Ovrww ToWs 
7 - » e ”», 4 p £ Qu y) ON El 3 
oUte TrUp oUre yv odr' [13] ¿Ao túv totoUtWv oddEv odr” elos ario sival 
odr' Exelvous eixos oin-[14J9Rvaxr, od8' ad TG adtopárw kai TÚxp togodrov 
> EA - - »” pa r La v >, 7 £ > 
emrpé-[1s] dar mpáyua kaos Exew. vodv Ón tg eireoyv ¿vetvar, ka-[16]dánep ev 
vtoís Íwors, xal Ev Tf púcel tOv ario at Tod kóo you [17] kal 1is tátews rHáomS 
otov wpwv ¿pávn map” eixf Aeyov-[r8]rag tods TpótEpoOV. pavepiys ev odv 
"Avata / >» pá , e Mó ss 8 » z 
yopav iguev [19] apauevov TOUTOVY TOV AO0YWwV, ALTLAV O” EXEL TIPOTEPOV 
e , € 14 > - e M 7 4 g 1 
Ep-[20Juóriuos ó Kladopévios eirieiv. ol jev odv odrws ÚrroAauBá-[21]vovres 
¿pa rod xadós tv attiav ápxiy eivar tv Ívrwv [22] ¿Deoav, kai riv tovaúrny 


14 € 14 e £ - ll 
Odev ñ kivno1s Úrrápxe1 toíg ovorv. 





13 ÚlO a(EESEPVoT) LaiOo (aliud) edd. : ¿ALO ti BAPMVECIO) Lat? (aliud aliguid) || 13-14 
eixós oindivar (EEPVÍT) Lat (merito opinari LadO9 : conveniens existimare Latt*2) : oinBivas 
B(APMVECIO ES edd. || 14 tóxp a(EEPVIT) Ascl.* 28,5 Ross : ri tóxp B(APMVEC]O ES<Eb> 
Bekker Bonitz Christ Jaeger || tovodrov] hxiusmodi Lati“ (ro1odrow) || 15 Exew (scil. ¿xeívous eixós 
oindivas) a(EEPViT) Lati>8) (habere) : eixev B(APOMVEJS) ES<Eb>, cf. Lat" (habet) edd. |] ¿veivar] 
om. El; Ev glvar <E?> Lat? (unum esse), sed cf. Diem 1976: LKVI-LXVII || 16 toig B(ALMVEC]S) Es 
AL* 32, 12 Ascl? 28,7 edd. : om. a(EEPVIT) || tóv a(EESE9VAT) edd. : ro B(APMVECJO || kai toú 
«(EESEPVIT) J* Lar (ef) : 1oú B(APMVEC) Ascl.P 28,8 edd. || 17 ap” eixi] producere Lati (napédxew?) 


4 


[98423] "Ymorrrevcere S' dv ig Hotodov npúxtov Tntñoa1 tó totoú-[24]tOw, 
EN » rr E mn > r E - 3 El e > Y 7 
xáv el tig dAdos ¿pwra Y ¿mdvpiav Ev tolg ovorv E9n-[25]xev ws ápxñv, olov 
kai Mapuevidns: kal ydp oúros xkata-[26]oxeválwv TRV TO TAVTOS YÉVEO1V 

» / ur a , £ ” * r a 
Tpúrov ev prow [27] “Épwrta dev unticato mávrav”, Hoiodos $2 “rávrwv 
ev [28] mpwrtota xáos yéver, aúrap Emerra yaía eópúorepvos ... ñÓ' [29] ¿pws, 
9 máviecor ueranpéres ádavároro ww”, ws Ó£ov Ev toís [30] odorv Úrrápxerv tiva 
airíav ftig kivñoel «al ovváfel tá mpá-[31]yyuara. 








25 kai yáp obros a(EE*V“T) J" Lar (er hic enim Lati : et hic namque Lat" : et enim hic Latt08) Ascl.P 
29,28 Bonitz Ross Jaeger : kal yáp oUros El : obros yáp B(APMVXC) Bekker Christ || 26 npútov 
a(EESEPVUT) B(APMVHJS) Lat (primum) Ascl? 29,29 Jaeger : mpótriorov (= Parmenides 28 B 13 
Diels-Kranz) secundum codices recentiores Bekker Bonitz Christ Ross || 28 yaia y(ESEPViT) 
E(VKJS) : yea yaa E : yat? B(APM) [| 29 Épws y(EPVIT[O scriptum supra w Es) B(ABMVIS : pos 
(secundum Hes. Theog. 120) E<E?> edd. |] 30 tivá a(EEST) J' Al? 33,89, Ascl.P 29,32 [riv' E? edd] 
Lati (aliguam Lat : quandam Lat") : viv B(APMVA) <EP> LattP8) : om. Vé || ouváfel a(EEPViT) Je 
Lat (conducet Lat : conduceret Lat : congreges Latt"8)) edd. : áváfer ES : ouvéter BIALMVEC) 


[984P31] toUTouS uév odv trús xph Sraveipar trrepi toÚ tic TPú-[32]105, ¿féotw 
kpivew Votepov: ¿mel Se kai távavria tois áya-[33]9oig ¿vóvra ¿qaívero év Tí 
púgel kal od yóvov táfie xal [985*1] tó kadov áAa kai áratía kai ró aioxpóv, 
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kai mhecíw tá [2] kaxd tv dyadúvv kai tá pava róv ka, odres GAos [3] 
mis pidiav eiofveyke al veixos, Exárepov gxatépwv aíriov [4] toÚtWwv. el yáp 
Tis áxoAovdoin «ai AauBávor pos try Sid-[s]vorav kal un Tipos A eAAiderar 
Aywv EyneSoxkñs, edpñ-[s]oei tiv pev putiav airíav odoav tv áyadiv To 
Si veixos [7] tv kaxów: Wor' el tig pair tpórrov tiva ai Atyerv kal [8] TPWTOV 
Aéyerv TO kaxov xai tó áyadov ápxas EunedoxAta, [o] tax” dv Agyor xaks, 
Elmep TÓ tv dyadúv árrávrwv aítiov [10] avtó ro áyadóv ¿ori [xo róv aróv 


Nx LA 
TO 1co:xov]. 





31 toútovs «(EESE-PYAT) Z(VEJO Lati? % (hos) Bekker Bonitz Christ Ross : toúrors B(APM) Lat8 (hiis) 
Jaeger || Staveiyar] transibo et Lal (Síeyn kai?) || 32 Eéorw a(EESEPVIT) B(APMVECIS) Lat (liceat 
Lati8 : poteris Lat* : possibile sit Lat*) : ¿Eeomi ALP 33,11, cf. Ascl.P 29,36 |] 985*9 Aéyor a(EESEbYiT) 
G(VECJO Lat (dices Latii?8) : dicit Lat“) Ascl.P 31,8 edd. : Aéyorro B(APM) || árávrwv a(EESEPVIT) yo 
Ascl.S 31,8 edd. : mávrowv B(ABMVEC) || 10 xai___xaxóv a(EESEPVIT) (VACIO Lat (et malorum mala 


Latie9 : e£ malorum malum Latr08) Bekker Ascl.S 31,9 : om. B(APM), cf. Al. 33,26 epi Tod kaxod 
iuiv npoodeivar karéAre (quod Ascl. 31,10 perperam cum textu familiae a reconciliare temptat) : 
del, Christ Ross Jaeger 


a Z y 7 er £ s 14 lA eS ., 
[985*?10] obtor ev odv, [11] Gorrep Aéyoyev, kai pExpt tourov Óveiv atríar 
¿oiavro wv [12] justo Suwpicapev év toíg epi púcews, Tis te ÚANS kai tod 
14 € 1 , 7 Y y os - 3 » 7 > - 
[13] S9ev ñ kivnors, áuuSpos pEvror kai ovSEv caps AAA” otov [14] év tais 
páxars ol dyúpvaoto: rovodowv: «al yap éxeivor mepi-[15]pepópievosr TÚTTTOVOL 
moAháxig xadás mAnyás, 4AM obte [16] ¿xeivor árro émorhyuns ore obro1 
E r > LA 2 e, £ sx : > A 7 
¿oíxaoi eidoorv Atyew $ tí [17] Agyovorv: oxedov yap oúdev xpupevor 
r LA Es , mn y Y 
paívovras toúto1s GA? [18] 1 kara pirpov. 





11 Sueiv «(EESE>VO) cf. LS] s.v. Só0 “later Attic also Sueiv, especially in feminine genitive”, sed cf. 
98711 : 8uoiv B(APMVECIS T edd. || 11-12 ¿oiibavro dy ... púoews a(EESEPVIT) ((VECIO Lat 
(tetigerunt quarum ... de natura Lati : tetigerunt quas ... de natura Lat" : tetigerunt quas ... in Physicis 108), 
Ascl.? 31,16-19 Bekker Bonitz : dv ... púsews fuuévor paívovras B(APM) Christ Ross Jaeger || 12 
«is a(EESEPVET) Y(VECIS) Lat Bekker Bonitz Christ : mepi tig B(APM) Ross || vapús] sapienter 
Lati" (oopúsg?) || 14 dyúuvaoror] nudi Lad*9 (yuuvot?) || 16 eiSóciw Aye 8 n a(EESEDVIT[ciSóor 
Aéyew ú JU) Lat (scientibus dicere quia Lati : scientibus dicere quod Lat“2”2)) Bekker Bonitz, cf. Atyew 
giSévar d Ascl.? 32,1 : eiSévar Ú ei BIAPVEleiSévas ri M]) Christ Ross : eiSévar Afyewv Sri <Eb> : 
siSóow 8 ti Jaeger || 17 oúdEv a«(EE*VS) Al.” 34,5 Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger : odSév B(APLMVECJO) 
ET Christ |[ 17-18 4AX R a(EESEPVIT) B(APMVEJO Lat (sed aut Lati?0 : nisi Lat?08) edd. : dMa 
Al." 34,6 


[985*18] 'Avafayópas te ydp ynxavh xpital TR [19] vH TEpOs TRV koopuorrotiav: 
er , lA x * Ed 1 »/ > >, LA El E , E: > E 

ótav drcopion yáp [ó riv' airíav [20] él dveyxngs éori, rote] mapélrer adróv, 
> Mx 57) >» r - > - - £ mn A x 
év Se toíc áAO1S [21] mávra uáldov atridras tv yiyvopiévov A vobv, kal 
> > sx E xs E nn - ES , : El 

Ep-[22]teSokAñs ¿mi mAtov ev tTOÚTOV xpRta1 Tois aítiors, od uny [23] oUte 
ixavúss, oUr ¿v toúro1s eúpiarer TO Oo Aoyoúpievov. troA-[24]Aaxo0 yodv adrd) 
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€ Y A r x x mr 4 er x x > y - 

ñ ev pudia Sraxpiver TO Se velxos ouy-[2s]kpível Otav pev yap sig tá otorxeia 

Sttotnrta1 TO tráv ÚTTO [26] tOÚ velxous, tÓTE TO TOP Elg Ev ovykpiveral cal tv 

Gov [27] ototxeíwv Exaotov: Ótav Se ádav brio Tis pihias [28] ouviworw els 
ALLA , > € £ x Y £ LA 

TO Ev, ávayxaiov ¿fs éxdorov tá pjópia Siaxpi-[z9]veodar rá. 





19 9tav áropñon ydp a(EESEPVIT) Lat Bekker : xal Srav ámopñoy BAPMVECIO Bonitz Christ 
Ross Jaeger || 19-20 S14 viv airíav E ávúyrns tori, róre a(EESEDVÍT) JS Lat Ascl.? 32,67 edd., cf. 
Plat. Phaed. 97€ (de Anaxagora) ¿mexdmyhoeodar riy airígav xgl tiv dváyieny : om. B(APLMVEO), 
non reddit Al? 35,14 : 810___ ¿ori om. <E>yp || 20 mapédees B(ABMVEC) <E>yp Lat 208) (ex- 
trahit Lat" : attrahit Lat 08) edd., cf. ALP 35,2 ds ... ol deol mapáyovra: : EAxel a(EESEPVAT) JS Lati 
(trahit) Ascl.P 32,6 (error per haplographiam factus esse videtur TAPITAPEAKEI > TAPEAKEIL) || 
22 ¿mi mAtov uév a(EESEPVIT) B(APMVEC]O) Latit08) (ultra quidem Lab : plus quidem Lat CB) eda. : 
piv emi mhtov Al! 35,5 [| toórov xprta: a(EESEPVAT) Je Lat Al! 35,5 Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger : 
xpñraz toútov B(APMVEC) Christ ]] 23 oUre ixavós a(EESEDVIT) Jo [089 ixavios B(ABMVA) <EP>] 
Lat : od82 adróv ixavac Al? 35,7, cf. odS2 odros ixavúds Ascl.P 32,9, od8E adróv odv ixkavis Ascl.P 
32,14, quibus versionibus fretus Jaeger oúS2 adros ixavivg scribere malit || eópioxer a(EESEPVT) 
J* Lat£ (invenit) edd. : ¿Eeopioxer BÍARMVEC) : invenitur Lai (edpioxerar?) || 26 tóte tó ... xal 
a(EESEPYOT) VE Larr08) (tunc ... ef) ALP 35,11, cf. Ascl.P 32,17-22, Ross : TÓ te ... kai B(APMJO) 
Bekker Bonitz Christ Jaeger : verba 25 Útav piv—26 Ev ouvykpiveras non reddunt Lad*9 || 27 ádav 
a(EESEPYIT) B(APMVEC) Lat (iterum) Christ Ross Jaeger, cf. Al? 35,17-18 Ascl.? 32,24, : távra J 
¿tedAw rrávra Bekker Bonitz 


[985%29] 'EumedoxARs ev odv mapa tods tpótepov Tpú-[30]tog taútnv Thy 
./ y > y y Y , - £ EA : >, , 
atríav Or kowv elofveyxev, od piav rromñoas [31] thv This kiviogzws ápxnv dAA 
e 7, SA , » : sx e > er ” , ”” 
étepas te kal ¿vavrias, Er [32] Se ta ws Ev ÚlnS elóe: Aeyópeva otorxela 
térrapa tpúros [33] eimev [od unv xpñral ye térraporw dAA' ws Svoiv odor 
16 -[985* 1]vo1c, Tupi ev kad” abro toi S' ávrixeyuévors ds uá [2] púces yñ te 
E Y ER: r y) 1 + - > - E] . Z Y 
kai dept xal Usar: AáBor $ dv tig adro [3] dewporv Ex rv Ema) —obros ev 
oúv, WVortep Afyopev, oUtw te [4] kai tocaúras elpnre tás ápxás: Azúxureicos Ó2 
al ó Eraipos [s] aútod Anuóxprros otorxeia tv ro mAñpes kal ró xevov elval 
yA 7 N non A y xo e no y x - y 
[6] pac1, Afyovres olov TÓ Ev Ov TO Ñe un Ov, TOÚTWwY Se TO Ev [7] TARpeES kai 
x xx >” x Mx E Mx x Sd x ” sx xs. > sx mm 
OTEPEOV TO Ov, TO De kevóv [re 01 povov] TO un [8] 9v ($10 kai ovdev pádAov 
xn mu NA 3 Y es sos me me NM .£ >» N 7 
TO dv TOÚ yn Óvros eivaí paorv, [9] Oti oúÑe rod kevoú ro cua), aíria Se tó 


Y ms e er 
Ovtwv tabra [10] ws VAnv. 





30 taúrnv___B1kov A(EESEPYUT) Z(VECIO Lati?8, cf. Ascl.P 32,27, Bekker Bonitz Christ Jaeger 
: hanc___demonstrans Lat" (tadrnv___SnAov?) : 10___8redeiv B(APM) Ross |] 985% elpnke tas 
ápxás a(EESE>T) B(APMVECJS) Christ Ross Jaeger : eipnrev ápxás VÍ Bekker Bonitz || 6 oiov 
<0 «(EESEDYiT) Jo Lad2>8) (ut Lat : velut Latt 089) Bonitz : tó B(APMVK) Lat" Bekker Christ Ross 
Jaeger, cf. AL? 35,27-36,1 || 7 te xal pavov (ET) Laded, ef. 98sbri—r2 : ai uavóv w(ESEPVA) jo 
Christ : ye kal javóv Bekker Bonitz : om. B(APMV) Lat? *8) Ross Jaeger (cf. Jaeger 1917, 483-6), 
cf. ALP 36,1, ubi et orepedv et pavóv omittuntur || 9 tod kevoú tó ama Schwegler, cf. ALP 36,13 
et Ascl.P 33,T1-13 : TO kevdv tod omparos a(EESEPYIT) B(APMVEC]O) Lat (vacuum corpore Late? ; 
inane corpore Lat*>8)) Bekker Bonitz Christ Jaeger (cf. Jaeger 1917, 486—7) || 10 05 a(EESEPViT) Je 
edd. : ye 65 B(APMVS) || 0lnv] YAn E? 
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[98510] kai kadámep oi Ev rovoivres thv Úrrokeruévn y odoíav [11] táAa tois 
rádEotV adIMS yevvdol, TO pavov «al TO Tru-[12]kvóv ápxás tidéuevor tv 
Tra 9nuárov, tóv adróv tpórtov [13] kai odro1 trás Srapopas arias tó 4AAwow 
eivai paciv. taú-[14] ras pévror tpeis eivar A£yovor, oxhpa ve ai rafr «at [15] 
Yeow: Siapéper yáp paor tó dv puopó) xal Sradnyp kai [16] tpottf óvov" 
toUtwv Se Ó uev puoos oxñ pá ¿ori ñ Se [17] Sra dry ráE1s » Se Tpon Véois" 
Siapéper ydp to ev A [18] toú N oxfuari to $e AN toú NA táfer to e Z tod 
N [9] déoer. mepi Se x1ivioews, Odev Y TO ÚTTápxe1 toís odar, kai [20] odror 
rraparrAnoiws tois ¿or padóuws ápetoav. epi ev [21] odv ty Súo aituiv, 
Worep Atyoyuev, emi togoúrov Eorev ¿Zn-[22]1foda1 mpótEpoOv. 


12 ápxás tudéuevor rv radnuárov e(EESE-YAT) La (principia ponentes passionum) edd. : tWwv Tta- 
Inyáruwv ápxás tidépevor BIAPMVEC) : ápxás tidépevor tv padnuárwv Ji, cf. Al, 36,12-13, se- 
cundum quem ante verba sequentia (róv adróv tpórov kai obro1) in libro aliquo insertum erat wal 
Gorep tóv padnyyarixóv (i.e. rerum mathematicarum) || 13-14 taótas] hec Lat (cabra) || 14-15 
oxñuá te kal táfiv kai Héciv <E?> ] oxfpari kai túfer al Déoer E? || 15 Srapéperv yáp pao: 
y(EVT) B(APMVEC) Lati0o8, cf. Ascl." 33,25, edd. : Stapéper yáp pnor E Eb(paci<Eb>) J* Lat? 
[| fuouy a(EESEPVIT) G(VECIO Laieo (óvoyg) Ascl.* 33,25 edd. : forjó PALM) : de Lat8) 
(rismo) non constat |] Stadnyj a(EEPVÍT) C (cf. Hesych. 9459 Latte s.v. 9ñyn: 9ñxn, Dtors, ráfic) 
: S1adiyj BLAPMVIJS ES Lati?0 (Siadiyj) Ascl.* 33,25 edd. : de Lat: 8) (diathigi) non constat || 
16 fuopos a(EESEPVIT) Z(VECIO Lat" (rysmos) ALP 36,6 edd. : pujiós <E> : foroyos PAPM) : de 
Lati2(>8) (rismos) non constat || 17 Stadrn yy a(EEPTVS) C : Srad9iyn B(APMVIJS) ES AL? 36,67 Ascl.P 
33,27 edd. : de Lat (dyathigi LadCo : diathigi Lati ?8) non constat || 19 Únápxei a(EESEbydT) J Lat 
(insit Lade9 : inest Lar.*8)) Al! 36,19 Bekker Bonitz Christ : buápiei B(ABMVEC) Ross Jaeger || 20 
ápeioay] Epnoav (yp. kai ápetoav in mrg.) <E?> || 21 1%Gv (EESEPVIT) B(APBMVECIO Lat Ascl.* 
33,36 edd. : toútwv rúvv AL." 37,2 || 22 mpórepov «(EESEPVUT) Z(VECIS) Lat (prins) Ascl.* 33,36 : 
rapá tw nmpótepov B(APM) edad. 


[98523] 'Ew Se toúro1g kai po toútwv oi kakovuevor Tudayóperor [24] Tiv 
adn uátwv di ápevor mHpúror tavra tpoñyov, xal [25] Evrpapévres ev adrois 
TAS TOVTWV APxds tó Óvtwv ápxáas [26] aiInoav eva HÁávrOvY. 








24 taUra a(EEbydrT) J" Ascl.P 35,31 Bekker Bonitz Christ : tadrá te BLABMVEC) Ross Jaeger : te sscr. 
ES || npoñyov «(EESEPVAT) JS Ascl.? 35,31 : mporyyayov B(ALMVEC), cf. Lat (produxerunt Laii0s ; 
adduxerunt Lat") edd. || 25 tv Bvrwv ápxds e(EESEPT) J* Laia ALP 37,13 et 19 Ascl.? 35,32 edd. : 
om. B(APMVEC) Vi Lat£ : 3vrwv ápxds <Vi> 


[985926] énei Sé toúrwv ol ápiduol púcel [27] npúror, Ev SE roig dpr9uois 
¿Sóxouv dewpetv óuowwpara [28] moMa ros odo «ai yiyvoyiévors, pállov % 
¿v up kal yf [29] «al ÚSati, Oti 1Ó ev tovovÓl Tv ápiduiv rmádos Siraro- 
cúvn [30] to Se totovái duxn kai vods Erepov $e kaipos kai rv 4A-[31]Awv 
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e > 54 er Mg Y ” x - € - E ” 57 € - A 
ws eirretv Exaotov Ópciws, Ei Se tv apuoviivv Ev áp19-[32]uoi ópiovres tá 
rad kal tods Adyous,—émel Sn tá ev Aa [33] toig áprduois Epatvero Thv 

2 > A e € 2 > y , 2 PA ES 
pra ápupoiñoda mácav, oi [986*1] $ ápiduol rdons TÁS púoews TPútTO1, 
tá tó ápiduov oro[2]xeia tv Ovrwv otorxela mávrwv eivar ÚórelaBov, kai 

x e > x € 7 5 o» , y e 3 < 
tov [3] Skov oúpavov dápuoviav eivar kai úpiduóv: kai doa sixov [4] Óuo- 
Aoyoúpeva Semvóvas Ev te toíg ápiduois kai rais áppo-[s]viais tMpós tá toú 
oúpavod rrádn kal ugpn kai Tipos thv SAny [6] Sraxóounorv, tadra cuváyovtes 
EQNPUOTTOV. 





27 tois ápiduois a(EESEPT) Lat (mumeris) Ascl.* 35,33-34 et Ascl.P 35,36 Bekker Bonitz Christ : 
roúrois BÍABMVECIO Vi, cf. AL? 38,5-6, Ross Jaeger || 30 kai (EESEPVIT) Bekker Bonitz Christ 
Jaeger : te xal B(APMVIS Ross |] 31 Éxaotov] singulorum Lat* (Exdotwv?) |] 32 émei 8h Christ 
Ross Jaeger : ¿ne18h a(EESEPVET) B(ABMVEJ") Bekker Bonitz || 32-33 tá pév Gha... thv púorv... 
rágav e(ESEPYIT) B(APMVEC]O) Lat : vá pev da nmávia ALP 38,2 |] 33 épaívero a(EESEPVYT) 
Bekker Bonitz Christ Jaeger : ¿paívovto (scil. oí Mludayópero1?) BALMVECIO Lat? (visi sunt) Ross : 
de Lati008 (videbantur) non constat || ápuoróodar y(ESEPVÍT) MJ" edd. : ápopoivodar BLAPVE) 
: ápoporwdivar E || 986*2 elvas ónédaBov a(EESEPVT) Bekker Bonitz : ún£daBov elvas B(APM) 
Christ Ross Jaeger : úneAáuBavov eivar Y(VECIO : ÚnédaBov Ascl.* 37,89 || 3 ápuoviav eivar rai 
ápiduóv] eivar ápiduóv Al.” 39,23-24 |] elxov a(EESEPVI) 7(VKJS) Lat (habebanf) ALP 40,21 Ascl.* 
37,10 edd. : eixev BlAlelxov ex elxev MJ) |] 4 Serevóvas a(EESEPVIT) J* Lat Ascl.* 37,10 Bekker 
Bonitz Christ : om. B(A?PMVC) Al? 40,21 Ross Jaeger, sed cf. ALP 40,23 


[986*6] kav el tí ou [7] Siédeume, mpooeyAixovto tod ouverpouevnv rágav 

E) pa ES AÑ , yA » 7? , : A € y 
aúrois eivar [8] thiv npayuateiav: Aeyw 8” otov, émeión tédeiov ñ Sexas [9] 
[eivos Óoxet «oi mácav rmepreilypévos tyv tóv apidudv pú-[ro]aw,] kai tá 
pepópieva katá tov odpavov Sexa ev eivaí pa-[rr]oww, Óviwv Se ¿vvéa póvov 
TtúÓv pavepúyv Sia toiro Sexatnv [12] tv ávrix9ova morodow. Siwpioras Se 
N , , ces, ton > A , , Z M A > A 
Trepi TOUÚTWV Ev ETEPOLS [13] Nuiv áxpiBeorepov. AAA 06 Ón xápiv erepxópeda, 
todró torw [14] Oros AdBuyuev kai tapa toútwv tivas eivar tidgao: tas [15] 
ápxds xal tg elg tas eipnuévas ¿urtitmrovorv aitias. 








6 tov a(EEPVIT) E(VECJO Latio de (alicubi) edd., cf. el 8 tiva ¿paívovro Srapwveiv Al.P 40,24, xal 
el tu Evédenpev Ascl.P 37,13 : TOAD BLA*M) <vi> : non reddit Lat* || 7 ouveipoyévny] condictum 
Laded (“guveipnuevnv”?) || 9 eivar___póctw a«(EESEPVAT) J* Lar Ascl.? 37,15 edd., cf. Speusipp. fr. 
122 Isnardi Parente : om. B(APMV*C) : non reddit Al.P 40,28 || 11 póvov CEbya Laos (solum- 
modo Lat* : solum LattP8) edd. : jóvwv (EET) B(APMVYS) : non reddit Lat || rúv pavepóv] túv 
oparpów Lat" (existentibus auterm novem speris Lati, cum autem solummodo spere novem sint Lat"), quod 
nimis simpliciter dictum esset (c£. Metaph. A 8, 107421314 al nácar opaipar foovrar Emrá te kai 
teooapáxovta) sed ad Al? 40,28 redire potest: ópúvres Í2 ev toig parvoyitvors évvéa Tág kivovpÉvas 
opaipas. 


[986*15] paí-[16]vovtas Ín kai obror tOv ápiduov vouilovres ápxiv eivar kai 
[17] “s VAnv toís odar xal we rádn te kai Égenc, tod Se ápiduoó [18] oror- 
xela tó dptiov kal TO treprrróv, toUrwv 2 TO pev me-[t9]repaguevov to Se 
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74 Ñ ya > > Z CS A N v 4 7 x 
ámteipov, TO Y Ev EE auporépuv sivar toU-[20]rwv («at yap dpriov eival at 

£ s > x > E 4 > S r YA >» N 
Treptrróv), tv $ ápiduov Ex [21] tod Evós, ápiduods Se, kadarmep siprta1, TOV 
SAov oUpavóv. 





16 8h «(EESEPT) Lat (igitur), cf. ALP 41,19, edd. : SE B(APMVXCIS) Vi Ascl.! 37,28 || 18 tó 
A(EESEDVET) : 1ó te B(ABMVECIS edd. || 18 toótwv 88] ef Lat? (xat?) || 1819 TÓ pév memepacuévov 
19 $ Gmerpov a(EESEPVET) J* Lat (aliud quidem finitum aliud vero infinitum Latieo : er quidem hoc finitum 
illud vero infinitum Lat? : et horum hoc quidem finitum illud vero infinitum Lat2) Ascl.P 38,21 Bekker Bo- 
nitz Ross Jaeger, cf. ALP 41,29-30 : tÓ pEv Árerpov TÓ Se memepacuévov BLAPMV) ordinis chiastici 
evitandi causa, Christ || 20 kai___mepretóv e(EESEPViT) Lat ALP 41,30-31 Ascl.? 38,27-28 edd. : 
om. B(ABMVIJo) 


[986%22] Etepor SE tóv adróyv toúrwv tas ápxas Séxa Aéyovorw eivar [23] tas 
kara ovoroixiav Aeyoyévas, trépas árteipov, meprr-[24]rów Ápriov, Ev rAñdOS, 
Setióv áprotepóv, Appev [25] DAAv, Npeuodv kivoduevov, ed9d x«aurródov, ps 
[26] okóros, dyadov kaxóv, terpáywvov Etepóunkes [27] Svrep TpómtOv Éo1ke 

vo r € lA € mo xo z >? Y n 
xal "Alxpatwv ó Kporwviárns Úrrola-[28]BeTv, kal fro1 obros map” ¿xeivwv ñ 
exeivor tapa toúrou rapé-[29]AaBov tóv Aóyov todrov: kai yap [¿yévero TÍv 
ñArxciov] *Adx-[3o]aiwv [<véos> éri yépovti Illv9ayópa,] árrepivaro [$e] mapa- 

1 A » » 7 YA y s - > , lA 

mAnsiws [31] toútors* pnoi ydp eivar Svo ta mola twv dvdpwrrivov, A£-[32] 
ywv tú EvavriórnTas oUx Gortep odro1r SuwpropEvas álMa [33] trás tuxoúcas, 
oíov Aguxdv pélav, yAuxd rxpóv, áyadov [34] kaxóv, peya purpóv. odros ev 
ody áSiopicrws ánéppube mepi [9861] rv Aorrívw, ol Se Mudayóperor ral 
rróvar kai tíves al ¿vav-[2]tuwoerg árTepñvavto. 





23 tá kará ovortorxiav Aeyopévas (EESEPYIT) B(ABMVECTO) Lat : kará ovororxías tivas idévres 
AlP 41,34, qua versione fretus Bonitz tás xatá gvorotxias Aeyouévas fortasse scribendum esse 
censet |] 23-26 mépas___étepópnkes in omnibus decem syzygiis contraria dovvderos iuxtapo- 
nunt «(EESE”VYT) Lat Bonitz Ross Jaeger (in sex posterioribus syzygiis et ALP 42,1-3) : verbo 
xal coniungunt B(APMVEC]J") Bekker Christ (in quattuor prioribus syzygiis et ALP 41,35-42,1) 
|| 26 terpáywvov] triangulum Lad?d (rpíywvov) || 29-31 ¿yévero tiv ilxiav "Alkpuaíov ¿mi 
yipovri Tudayópa, árrepívaro Se raparrAnoiws toúrors a(EESEPVIT) E(VXCIS) Lat Asc].P 39,21-27 
Bekker Bonitz Christ : 'Adwquaíwv ámepívato maparrAnoiws tovrors B(APM) Ross Jaeger, cf. ds 
kai 'Aldrpaíwvos tod Kporewvidrov tóv adroy toutoig TpómoY TEpÍ TÓV APxGv áropn vapiEvou Al.P 
42,374 || 30 <véog> émi yépovri Mudayópq Diels apud Diels-Kranz, Vorsokratiker 1 p. 98,26 et p. 
211,17; cf. lambl. De vita Pythagorica 104, p. 60,1-7 Deubner |] 34 péya jrepóv B(APMVEC]S) Latt28) 
(magnum parvum) Bonitz Christ Ross Jaeger : ¡uxpóv péya a(EESEPYOT) Latd*o (parvum magnum) 
Ascl.? 39,30 Bekker |] 986%1 móca1 al tíves ] tot et tales Lati (rovaúras xal rovaóras?) 


[9862] mapa pev odv toúrwv áppoiv togovrov [3] ¿ori AaBeiv, Sri rávavria 
ápxal tv Svrwv: ro $' Saa [4] mapa túv Etépwv, kai tives abraí slow. TOS 
pEvro1 tipos [s] tas sipnuevas airías ¿vOéxeras ouváyetv, capíos ev od [6] 
Smp9pwra: Tap' Exelvov, toíxac1 Í' we Ev VAng £iÓs Ta [7] ororxeta tárrerv: Ex 
TOÚTOWV yAp 5 EVUTAPXÓVTwY OUVEOTÁ-[8] var kai remAdoda1 paci Tv odotav. 
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2 úupotv a(EESEPYIT) Jo edd. : áuopoív yév B(ARMVEC) || 34.10 8 Boa mapa tó érépwv a(EE*VIT) 
U(VEC) Lat Ascl? 40,23 edd. : 10 $ Soa1 Úpa mepi tv Etépwv EPS: om. B(APM) [| 4 vives] cuius 
Lado (rivog?) |] 5 ovváyew e(EESEPVÍT) Jo Ross Jaeger : ouvayayeiv B(APMVS) Bekker Bonitz 
Christ || caps] sapienter Lati" (sopús?) 


[98698] tv pév odv rmadaiv [9] kai mAcíw tá otorxela Aeyóvres This púcewS 
¿x toútwv ixa-[10]vóv ¿ori dewproa1r thv Siávorav: elol Se tives ol mepi tod 
tav-[11]rOG we dv ás odons púcews árrepivavro, tpórrov Se od tóv [12] adróv 
Td vtes oUre tod kakAWS oUre tOÚ kata tv púorv. els [13] pev odv tv vóv oxérpiv 
túv airiwv odSauSs ovvapuórte: epi [14] aútoyv O Aóyos [od ydp Worrep Évior 
TV puoroAdywv Ev Úrto-[1s]DEpevo1 TO Dv Óuws yevvvorv ms 28 ÚAns TOD Évos, 
GAN Ete-[16]pov tpórrov odto1 Atyovorv ¿xeivor ev yáp mpootidéac: kivnor, 
[17] yevvúvrés ye TO táv, oro1 Se árlvnrov eivat pac): od yhv [18] ¿AMA ro- 
cobróv ye oixeióv tor ti vúv oxérpel. 





9 tá otorxgeia Aeyóviwv e(EESEPVIT) J* Lat Ascl.l 40,17 : Aeyóviwov rá ororxeia B(ALMVEC) AL! 
42,18 edd. || 11 5 dv «(EESEPVAT) Z(VKJ%) Bekker Bonitz Christ : 5 B(APM) ALP 42,24 Ross 
Jaeger, cf. Ascl.P 40,25 bg trepi más púcews || 12 tv (EESVIT) B(APMVEC]O) Bekker Bonitz 
Christ Ross : om. E? Al." 43,2, Ascl.* 40,28 et Ascl.* 41,11 : del. Jaeger |] 17 ye a(EESEPT) J' edd. : 
om. B(APMVEC) : ve Vi 


[986”18] Tlapuevións [19] pév yap Éorxe toÚ kara tov Aóyov ¿vos árrreodar, 
Méhicoos [20] Se toú kara riv ÚAnv (S10 kai ó pev menrepacuevov 6 $' [21] 
dmeipóv pnow eivar aúró): Eevopávns Se mpúros toúrwv évi-[22]006 (6 
yap Iapuevións toútov Aéyerar padn tig) oúsev Sigoa-[23]pñvicev, odd? 
TñS púcews TtOUTWwV oUSETEPAS Cote Dyeiv, GAN [24] eig tóv ÓAov odpavov 
ármoBlix)as tó Ev eivai pnol tov Deóv. 





19 tóv E edd. : om. B(APMVECIO y(ESEPVET) Ascl.* 41,23 |] 22 toútov B(APMVECI9 ES Laia 
(huius) ALP 44,7 Ascl? 41,27 edd. : 95 toúrov a(EE-VUT) Lat£ (qui huins) || padres «(EESEbyiT) 
Bekker Bonitz Lati*08 (discipulus) : yeveodar padnris BLAPMVECIS) Lat? (fuisse discipulus) A1.P 
44,7, cf, Ascl.? 41,27, Christ Ross Jaeger || 23 od82 a(EESEPVIT) Al? 44,7 AsclP 41,29 edd. : 
odre B(APMVECIS || tovrwv odSecrépas ome (EEVÍT) Lati“£ edd. : od8erépas forme tOÓTWwV 
BABMVECIO) Lat? (de natura neutra visus est hos tangere) |] Drwyeiv edd. : Diyew [sic] a«(EESEPYéT) 
BABMVECIO || 24 róv Heóv a(EESEDVIT) Z(VEJS) Lat (deum) Al? 44,9 Ascl.* 41,31 edd. : om. 
B(Abm) 


b z y 3 , Ez El YA x nx - YA 
[986”25] obro1 jev odv, kadartep etropev, áperéor mpos tiv vóv [26] Gñtnorwv, 
oi uev Ído kai máprrav ws Ovtes uikpow [27] áyporótepor, Zevopávns kal 
Mélkiocooc' Mapyevións Se [28] yúAMov Blérwv forké rrov Afyerv: Trapá yap 

xn x » n >»Qqry 3 -= 3 > EA e 04 E so» sx 
TÓ Ov TO yn [29] Óv oddev div eivar, ¿E ávaykns Ev oterar etval TO Óv, kal 

>» , z A 7 z > - y YA A 
[30] GáAAo oúdev (mepi od capeorepws Ev tois repl púcews eiprra-[31]uev), 
ávayxalóuevos $' áxoloudeiv tos parvopévors, kai to [32] Ev pév kara rov 
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hóyov máziw Se xará uv dicdnorw úro-[33]AauBávov sivar, So trás airías 
kai Svo tás ápxas mádv [34] tidnor, Vepuóv kai puxpóv, olov Tip xa yñv 
Aeywv: toú-[987*%1]rwv Se tó pev kará tó dv [ro Hepuov] tárre: Dátepov Se 
kará [2] tó un Óv. 





25 áperéor] dimissi Lat" (Úperor?) || 26 vóv «(EESEVIT) Lai (nunc) Ascl.P 41,35 Ross Jaeger : viv 
rapovoav BAPMVEJS) Lat? 8) (presente) Bekker Bonitz Christ : de Lat" (hanc) non constat || 28 
dowcé mov Agyew] mov Aéyerv Éorxe E? || ou Atyew] ubi dicit Lat? (nod Aéye) || 30 vcapeotipws 
a(EESED) Ascl.“ 42,23 Bekker Bonitz : vapéctepov B(APMVECIS y(VÉT) Christ Ross Jaeger || 
3132 10 Bv «(EESEPVUT) B(APMV*C]O Lat (ununi) : “fortasse 1ó dv Ev” Christ, cf. ALP 44,15 et 
45,3-4 || 32-33 brnolauBávov e(EESEPVIT) edd. : únokaBiw B(APMVECIS || tag a(EESE-VéT) 
edd. : om, B(APMVEC]JO AL? 45,5 || 987%1 SE a(EESEPVIT) G(VEC]") Lat (antem) edd. : pév BLAPM) 
[| tó pév xará (EESEPVIT) Lat (aliud quidem secundum Lati*9 : quod quidem est secundum Lat? : quod 
quidem secundum Lat8) Bonitz : katá pév B(APMVJ%) Bekker Christ Ross Jaeger || 10 Depuov] ut 
glossam ad tó ev spectantem delevimus 


a , » 3 - > YA s » Y » 
[987%2] ¿x uev odv tú eipnuévov kai mapa tóv cuvn-[3]8peuxótwv fÓn TW 
Aóyw sopiv tavra mapeidipayev, [4] tapa pev Tv TIPWTWV OWUATIKAV TE 
tiv ápxnv (USwp ydp [5] kai múp kai tá tovadra owpuará ¿otiv), kal tó Ev 
píav [6] tv Se mhelovs ... 

2-3 ouvnSpeurótov a(EESEPVIT) Z(VECIO Al! 45,10 Al.“ 45,11 Ascl. 42,33 edd. : ouveSpeurótwv 
BAM) : concurrentibus Lai? (avvSz8paynrórwv? cf. LS] sv. ovvrptxw L.2 [“assemble, gather 
together”)]) || tadra a(EESEPVIT) Lat (her Lati : ea Lat?) Ascl.“ 42,34 Ross Jaeger : tocaira 


B(APMVECJ") Bekker Bonitz Christ || 4 ápxiv] materiam Lat" (SAmv) cf. ALP 45,16 owparienv 
dpxnv errolovy ral Úlari 


[Averroes T 1] 

[987*%6] ... TAS ÁPxAS TAS OWarirás, aupotépwv yévrtol [7] taúras ws Ev UAns 
eiSe1 idévrwv, mapa Se tivayy tadrny te [8] mv aitiav tidEvrwv al Tipos Taúry 
tnv Ódev $ kivnors, «al [9] taÚtTnv apa tó pev píav mapa tó Se Svo. 





6 tás ápxas BLABMVECJ") EPT Christ Ross Jaeger : ápxás a(EE%V%) Bekker Bonitz || 9 mapá tú 
uév... mapa róv Si a(EESEPVIT) Lat (ab his___ab aliis Lar : ab aliis___ab aliis Lat" : ab hiis___ab illis 


Lac:?8) edd. : map Óv pev ... rap uv SE B(ABMVECIO, cÉ LS] sv. 8g Al a. 


[Averroes T 2] 
a LA » 3 - dl A - a N > , 7 
[987*9] uExp1 ev [10] odv tó Traluxóv kai xwpis éxkelvwv HOVvaxtepov 
> A EZ sx > ” xx e >» e >», 
gipixaciv [11] oi áAo: rept aúriv, mAnv Morep simopev Óvotv te airiarv 
[12] Tuyxávovo1 kexpnyuévo1, kai toUrwv tThv étépav ol pev piav [13] oí Se Svo 
ror0Ñor, Tv Ódev T) kivno1sg 








10 povaxowrepov vel popuxortepov libri ab Alexandro adhibiti (ypápetas Év tiorw ávrl tod po- 
vaxuTtepov “popuxwtepov”, Ú dEnyoúpievor ol uev oxotemvótepov Agyovorv, ol Se padakWrepov 
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AL. 46,23-24), cf. infra 9892125 dAMG yáp obror piv toig mepi yéveow Aóyor kai pgopáv ral 
kivnorv oikeior tuyxávoval yóvoy ...: cor Se mepi pév árrávrwv tv Ovrwv rovbvral Tiv dewpiav 
kUl. : popuxotepov Lat? (obscurins) (uopix[[ótepov]] fros oxorerwó[[repov]]) <VI> : padarrepov 
(quod secundum Al. 46,23-24 a quibusdam ad lectionem popuxótepov explanandam adhibetur) 
BALBMVEC]IS) <E>, yp. soi padaxorepov in mrg. <ED> : uerpuóvrepov a(EESEPVIT) Latic8 (mensura- 
tius Lati : mensurabiliter Lat" : mediocrins Lat8) Ar” (Scotus: modicum) Al. 46,5-6 Bekker Bonitz Christ, 
cf. povtuWwrepov ... TOUTÉOTL perpiOTepov Ascl. 43,9 : poviuWwrtepov Ascl.* 43,9; cf. Bydén 2005: 
107-109 || 11 reepi adróv v(ESEPVA) B(APMVECIO edd. : epi tó adríóv ET || Suotv te a(EV*T) 
BLAPMOCJS) [Sueiv te ESEDVK] Lati (duabusque) edd. : Svoiv Al“ 46,20 : de Lat208) (duabus) non 
constat || 13 ol 82 80 motovo1r a(EESEPVIT) B(APMVHJS) Lat edd. : trorobor, oi SE Sóo AL.” 46,22 


[Averroes T 3] 

[987*13] oí 82 Iudayóperor Súo [14] jEv tág dpxas kara tóv aúrov eipikao: 

Tpórrov, togoUtov [15] Se TpocenédegaV Y kai S1Ov aúriv éoriv, Oti TÓ Tre- 

TEepac-[16]uévov kal TO dmtreipov OUx ETépas tivas weOnoar [17] eivar púcers, 
Tí rm n . EA es > , , s ss” a ”» sx xn 

otov dp A yñv 7 ti TotodTov Etepov, GAN aUTo [18] TO ATtELpOV Kai AÚTO TO Ev 

ovoíav eivar toUtWwv wv karnyo-[r9]podvra1, 910 kal ápi9uov eivar tv odoíav 

árávtewv. epi te [20] TOÚTWwY OÚV TODTOV ATTrEpÑvavrto TOV TpóTTOV kai Epi TOÚ 
> e ha , Ns -€ ls 

tí £otiv [21] Apiavro ev Aeyerv kai ópifeadual, ... 

15 adroy ¿ori a(EESEPVIT) Lat (ipsorum est Lat : eis ... est Lat” : eorum est Lat:08) : ori adrivv 

BlAPmMVEC]O) edd. || 16 ¿nerpov (EESEPVAT) Lai?0E (infinitum) Ascl? 43,19 Ross Jaeger : Ímerpov 

kai To Ev (cf. 218 Áreerpov xai adró ro Ev) B(APMVKC) Lat? (infinitum et unum) Ar” (Scotus: unum et 

infinitum) Al? 47,11 Bekker Bonitz Christ : kai TÓ Ev sscr. ES post correcturam <E?><Vd> || 19 


árávtov a(EESEPVÍT) Bekker Bonitz Christ : mávtwv B(APMVECIS Al? 48,8 Ascl.? 43,24 Ross 
Jaeger || 19-21 810 xai___ «al ópileodar om. Ar” || 20 o0v a(EESEPV“T) Lat (igitur) Ascl.P 43,26 


edd. : om. B(APMVEC]S || todrov ánephvavro a(EESEDVT) Lat (hác protulerunt modo Lati : hac 
deliberaverunt modo Lat" : secundum hunc enuntiaverunt modum Lat*?8) Ascl.? 43,26 edd. : ánepivavto 
tovrov B(APMVEC]S) 


[Averroes T 4] 

[987%21] ... Atav 8 áriAós émpayya-[22]reú9noav. Wpilovró te ydp értimo- 
Maíws, xal Y tHpwtw Urráp-[23léciev ó Aexdeis Opos, toUrT eivar tv odolay toÚ 
Tipáyuaros ¿vó-[24Jutoav, Worrep El tig oorTo tadrov eivar Sikdorov kai ti v 
[25] S8váda Sióri npúrov Únápxer toíis Suar tó Surhdoiov. GAM [26] od tadrov 
tows ¿ori to eivar Simhació kal Suádi ei Se y, [27] toka to Ev Éora1, O 
káxelvo1s ouveParwwev. mapa ev odv [28] rv mpótepov kal tw 4AAwv tocadra 
¿ori Aafietv. 








22 pr a(EESEPT) Lad8 (primo) ALP 48,14 edd. : mpurws BLALMVECIO <EP> Lat? (primum) 
Ascl.P 43,27 : tpómo Vi || 23-24 ¿vómcav a(EES<EP>VIT) : Evópulov B(APMVECIS AL? 49,4 eddl. : 
¿yvópioav ral ¿vópnoav Eb || 25 8vol a(EESEPVIT) edd., cf. Lat (duobms) : Sú0 BLAPMVECT) || 26 
Tows ¿ori a(EEVT) Z(VECJS) Lat208) (fortassis ... est Lat: fortasse ... est Lati? 8) Al. 48,22 Bekker 
Bonitz Ross Jaeger : ¿oviv 10ws B(APM) Christ : Tows E? Lati (fortassis) || 28 «al tó dAloov]: ut 
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a : : e ¿ a : a A 
variam lectionem seclusit Jaeger : kai tú Votepov vel sim. Ar” (Scotus: et inveniuntur de priori et 
posteriori alía talia; Walzer 1958, 228). 


[Averroes T 5] 
[987*29] Merá Se tas eipnuévas prtocogías y IMárwvos Eme-[30] yévero mpay- 
pateía, ta ev rroAka toúrois áxoloudoúoa, ta [31] Se kai Sra mapa Thv tó 
"Iradixov Exovoa pitocopíav. [32] ¿xk véouv tE YAP OUYYEVÓEvOS TPQTOV 
Kparúlw ral tais [33] HpaxAerreiors Sótarc, ws árrávewv tv alodntov dei 
peóv-[34]twv kai ¿morfuns trepi aúrov odK odons, tara ev xal Vore- [9871] 
e e , LA : x Nx Ne x 04 
pov oUtws UnglaBev: Eoxpárovs Se mepi pev ta na [2] Tpayuatevoévov 
de] 5 . er 4 > A > LA ale A F - 
mepi Se tis ÓAns púcews oUdDEv, ¿v pévror [3] toÚTOLG TO «adóAou Entodvros 
kal Tepi Opio v Emiotnoavros [4] HpWwrtov TRV Sidvo1av, 





31 (810 w(ESVÓ) B(ARLMVEC]S) Latit*8) (propria) edd., cf. 81ú tiva Ascl.? 45,17 : ¡Sta EEPT Lat" 
(proprie) ALP 49,19 || tapa trv] mepi Thy (circa Ytalicorum habens philosophiam) Lati P9W : de Ytalicis 
habens philosophiam Lar" (mapa tó 'Iraduóv Éxovoa prhocopiav?) |] 32 te a(EESEPT) Late (-que 
Lat : er Lat“) edd. : om. B(APLMVEC]O : del. <Vi> || ovyyevópevos e(EESE-VÍT) Lati (factus est ... 
sub) Lat8 (consentiens), cf. ouveyévero Ascl.P 45,20 : ovviOns yevópevos B(ARMVECIO) Lat? (consuetus 
conveniens) Lat (sub ... detentus) ALP 49,21, edd. || 9871 oUrws y(ESEPVIT) B(ABMVIJO) Ar” Lat (sic 
Ladeo : ita Latr?8) edd. : odros E || 2 ¿v péveo: a(EESEMT[utv ex pévros Vi) E(VXJS) Lat (in tamen 
Lab : in ... etiam Lat" : in ... tamen Lat8) edd. : tv Se B(APM): de Lat? (in ... quidem) non constat ; koi 
év Ascl.P 45,22 || 2-4 ev péveor___riv Órávoray om. Ar” 


[Averroes T 6(a—b)] 

[9874] ¿kelvov árroSegápevos Ó1a TÓ torodrov [s] ÚrEdaBev 5 epi étépwv 

todro yiyvópevov kai od TúÓv alodn-[oJrów tivos: áSUvarov ydp eivar tóv 
A £ .- > - ' » /, ! es z s 

xotvov Aoyov tóÓv aio9ntow [7] tivós, dei ye peraBaddóvrwv. oUTwS OÚV Ta 

uev totadra tú [8] 9vrwv iS£as tmpoonyópevae, tá S' atgsdnta mapa tadra kai 

[9] xatá tadra Atyeodar mávra: 





4 éxeivov] ¿xeivos Bydén 2005: 109 || 5 yryvópevov a«(EEVIT) [yivópevov T(VECJS) EP Bekker 
Bonitz] Lat, cf. Ascl.? 45,30, Christ Ross Jaeger : ytyvopEveov B(APM) || od «(EESEPT) Lat? (01) 
AL? 50,9 edd. : od mepi B(ABMVEJS) <ED>V Lató8 (non de) || 6 tivos «(EE*EPT) Lat (aliguo Lati*?8) 
: quodlibet Lat) ALP 50,9 Ascl.P 45,31 Bekker Bonitz : om. B(APMVEC]IS Vó Christ Ross Jaeger || 
Aóyov a(EESED) Lati208) (rationem) : Spov B(ABMVEC]IS VÉT Ar” (Scotus: terminum; Walzer 1958: 
225) ALP 50,12 Ascl.* 46,1 edd. : verba 6 áSúvarov—7 peraBadAóvrwv Lat" non reddit || 7 oítes 
BABMVECIO y(EPVAT [circumfiexum et o sser. Es]) Lat (sic) Bonitz Christ : odtog E Bekker Ross 
Jaeger || odv tá pév a(EESEPVIT) Lat (igitur ... quidem LaiO0 : itague ... quidem Lat08) Ross Jaeger 
¿vá iv odv B(APM) : 1á ev Y VECIO : uev odv tá Bekker Bonitz Christ || towadra] tá adrá? Ar” 
(Scotus: et vocavit illa que sunt entium eadem formas; cf. Bertolacci 2005: 265 cum n. 73) || 8 tapa] 
circa Ladies (mepi), cf. infra g90*7 
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[Averroes T 6(c)] 
[987%9] kata pédeEiv ydp eivar tá [10] moAa tóv ouvwvópwv [óuwvuya] tois 
eiSeow. trv € uédeórv toUvopa [11] jóvov uetéBadev 








1o mOAk4 tó ovvwvóuwv B(APM) <E>yp Lat 08) (multa univocorum) Ar” (Bertolacci 2005: 266: 
the multiplicity that agrees in the name [noAAd tisv cuvwvóywv] participates [xatá pé9eów yap elvar] in 
the species [toig gidzorw]; Scotus: multa univoca sunt communia in specie) Al! 50,17 Al.“ 50,22 Ascl.! 46,9 
Bekker Bonitz Christ : noAA4 túv ovvevópwv óuwvvuya e(EESEPVIT) (VECITO LatieS (multa uni- 
vocorum [...] equivoca); ÓyWvoyua e margine intrusum esse videtur : roAAd ópwvvya Ross : ÓuWvoya 
Jaeger |] toig eíSgow del. Gillespie || 10-11 todvopa póvov ex(EESEPVIT) 7(VHIO Lado (solo no- 
mine) AL! 52,1 edd. : toivoya B(ADM) Ar” Latt08) Ascl.S 47,4 || 11 peréfaldev a(EVó[ueréBal ev 
ES : peraBalAév (sic) <ED> : peraBaduwv T cf. Pr2-13 : peraBadv (sic) EP) (VA [ueréfadev ex 
peraBadv C]) Lat (mutavit LadOO : transmutavit LatC8) Ascl.* 47,4 edd. : perédafev BAM) AL! 
52,1 (mss.) || 


[Averroes T' 6(4—k)] 
[98711] oi uev yáp IMudayóperor uruñoes rá Ívra [12] paciv elvas tv dpiduoy, 
IMarwv Se pedéger, tovvopa pe-[r3]rafaduv. thv pévro: ye pédeEiv A trv 
utunorw ftis dv eln [14] tv cido ápetoav év korvG Enreiv. En Se mapa ta 
E a N Nx y N ” 1 7 , PA 
atodnra [15] kai ra sión ta jadnuarixa tv Tpayuárwv eivaíl pnor [16] peragú, 
- ” - e 5 m pP 
Stapépovra tó pev aiodntóv TO diSta «al áxi-[17]vnta eivar, tv Se ciómv 
o y s , A e 7 NN so 3 sa e 1 3 N 
Tú) TA pev TOAM árTa Opora gival [18] TO Ó2 gidog adro Ev Exaorov póvov. értel 
S' aíria rá ción [19] toig ¿Alors, táxelvov ororxela rávrov 4% tv Óvtwv 
9 , X wn) 
elvai [20] otorxela. ws pev odv ÚlAnvV TO péya kai TO urkpóv eva [21] ápxás, ws 
$' ovcíav to Év: 





11 Uuuñoet] imitationem Lat? (uípnorv ed. Sylburgiana 1585) || 11-13 o0í___peraBadwv] om. Eb, add. 
in mrg. <EP> || 12 pedéZer] participationem Lat? (uéde£i ed. Sylburgiana 1585) || 12-13 toUvopa 
peraBadóv a(EESEDYIT) 7(VEC]S) Lat (nomen commutans Lati : nomen mutans Lat" : nomen transmutans 
Lat**8)), cf. ALP 52,3, Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger : om. B(APM) Christ || 13 ye a(EESEDVUT) 
UVECIS) edd. : om. B(APM) || Hjris] rís <E?> || 14 áqeicav a(EEPVi) B(MVXCIS edd. : ápijoay 
APET || 17 árra a(EES<EP>VY T) (VECIS Lat (quedam) edd. : tá B(APM) ED : om. Al. 52,21 |! 
19-21 toc úAkor5___ró Ev-om. Ar" || mávrov (EESEPVIT), cf. ALP 53,2, Ascl.* 48,4 edd. : áravrwv 
BA2mMVECJO [| 4% tor dvrov a(EESEPVIT) Lab (opinatus est eorum que sunt) edd. : tw Svrwv 
¿$í9n BLAdMVEC]O). cf. Lar" (rerum ... opinatus est) : putaverunt existentium Lar? (¿iOncar tv 
Ovrtwv?) 


[Averroes T 7] 

[987%21] ¿E ¿xelvwv yáp katá pédegrv Tod [22] vos va ción sivar [rods ápi9- 

poús]. 1Ó pévror ye Ev odoiav eivax, [23] kal uh Erepóv ti dv Atyeodar Ev, rua- 
, - 1 » N A : > A ./ 3 

parrAnciws tots Mu-[24J9ayopetors ¿deye, kal tó todS ápiduods aíriovs eivar 

tois úl o1s [25] Tis ovoias wWoadrws éxelvors" 








22 Tú ción eivar tods ápiduoús (EESEP<VI>T) B(APMVHJS Lat Al. 53,576 : vá ción eivar ai tods 
áprduoús Ascl. 48,15 : 1d gin elvas Ar” (Scotus: ef que sunt ex illis secundum communicationem in uno 
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sunt species; Bouyges 1952: CLXII; Walzer 1958, 223) Christ Jaeger : eivai tods áprduoús Zeller (1889, 
261-2) Ross : om, Vé || 23 Erepov «(EESE-VAT) Ascl.! 48,19 Jaeger, cf. ALP 53,19 et Ascl.P 48,24 
(úl O) : Erepóv ye BIALMVIEJS) Al! 53,12 Bekker Bonitz Christ Ross || dv Atyeoda: Ev y(ESEDVéT) 
B(APMVECIO Lat?*8) Al! 53,12-13 edd. : tó dv Atyeoda: eivar E, unde tó dv Atyeodar, elmep 
Lati00 (esse dici, siquidem Lati : esse dicendum; siquidem Lat) : tó Ev Afyeodar Ascl.! 48,19-20 || 24 
gdeye] fere ut Pythagorici dixerunt Lat? (¿heyov) || xal] om. Ar” (Scotus: scilicet quod numeri sunt cause 
substantie aliarum reram; Bouyges 1952: CLIT) || roís ¿12015 Tis odaías a«(EE*[roig úAo1g tig odotas 
<ED>]V3) B(APMVEJ) : tots 8hors ríjs odotas T Lat? (cunciis) : vis SAns tijs odoías ES manus prima 
supra lineam, cf. vás 8Ans odoías EY? : Tis Uns tig odoías E? Lati?o (materiei) Lat (materíe) LJ, 
cf. Al. $3,21-23 


[Averroes T 8] 

[987%25] tó 82 ávri toú árreipov ws ¿vos [26] 8váda rorñoa:, ro $' dnerpov 
éx peyádov kal uupoú, todr' [27] SLov: kai Eri ó ev tods ápiduods mapa tá 
ato9nrá, oí $' [28] ápi9ods eival pacrv aúra ta mHpdyyara, kai rá jadnua-[29] 
tuxd uerald toútwv od rdéaciv. TO ev odv TO Ev kai tods [30] ápiBuods mapa 
TÁ Tpáyyara rorñoar, kai un Wonep oí [31] Mudayóperor, xal Y Tv eiSmv 
eicaywyh Ora thv év toig A6-[32]yo1g Eyévero oxéd iv (oi yap mpórtepo: Siake- 
ktixAs od perei-[33]x0v), to Se Suada morñoa: th v érépav púoiw Sia TO Tod 
[34] ápi9uods ¿Ev tv apwTwWV edEVOs E avris yevviodar Ho-[988*1]mep Ex 
tivos Exuayetov. kaíros ovuBaiver y' Evavriws od [2] yap eVAOyov oUrws.—vdv 
név yáp ¿x tig Uns roA_a reotodow, to $ sido mal yevvá póvov, paíveral 
S' éx ás Úlns [4] uía tpánela, 





26 nowmoar] fecere Lat? || 160 S' aA(EESEPVIT) LatiOo (autem) Al! 54,1 [ró 82 G(VECIS ALS 54,11 
Ascl.* 49,45] Bonitz Ross Jaeger : ai tó B(APM) Lat? 8) (e) Bekker Christ |] 27 Ér1 a(EESE>VT) 
U(VEC]S) Lat (adhuc Lati : etiam Lat" : amplius Lat ?8) AL? 54,13 Bonitz Ross Jaeger : 6. B(APM) 
Ascl.P 49,7 Bekker Christ || 28 aúra] taúra Ar” || 29-30 tods ápiduods a(EESEPVIT) Lat Ar” 
(Scotus: numeros) Al.! 54,20 Ascl.! 49,13 edd. : tóv ápidyodv BABLMVECIS Ascl! 49,22 || 31 Mo- 
Bayóperos a(EESE-VIT) B(APMVECIS) Ascl.! 49,23 edd. : Mudayopixoí Al! 54,21 || 33 rrorñjoar] 
fecere Lat? |] 34 EE tov nmpwrov A(EESEPYAT) B(ABMVECIO) Lat Ar” (Scotus: alii a principiis) AL) 
55,18 Al. 57,2 Ascl.* 50,21 edd. : TO Se “Ejw rv npwrwvw” eimev ávei rod “Ejw tv rmeprrrov” Al. 
57,12, cf. $7,28—29 : del. Zeller (1922, 757, n. 3 ad 756) : ¿Ew tó meprrróv Heinze 1892, 12 n. 2 cl. 
Al. 57,12 || 2 vóv «(EE*Eb VAT) Z(VES) Lat (nunc) Ascl." 51,5 : oi BIAPM) AL? 58,5 edd. || 2-4 vov 
uév ydp__pía rpárela om. A || 3 yevvá] generant Lat? (yevvóor?) || 4 rpáneda] tripoda Lat : trapeza 
Lat" : mensa Lat?P8) 


[Averroes T 9] 

[98824] Ó Se tó eidos ¿mpépwv sig dv moAkas trotei. [s] Óuoiws $ Exel «al To 
Áppev pos to iAv: TO pév yáp [6] Úrto ás rAnpodra: Óxetas, to $ Áppev 
rroAAaá rAn-[7]poí xattor tadra puuñpara tv dpxv ¿xelvwv ¿ortív. Id-[8] 
Twv pév odv mepi tóv Tnrovuévov oUrw SuWwproev: pavepow $” [9] x tó 
eipnuévwv éti SvoTv alríarv éori óvov kexpnuevos, tí] te [10] tod ti ¿ori kal 

E a a es voy y or? 0) - cal 1 > 

1) kara thv VAny (ra yap sión tod tí ori [11] aítia tois dAlors, tois Ó' eiSear 
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xs e ¡Or cer € e A A yo > s ..: o > ES 
tó Ev), «al tig N Úla Ñ [12] Úrtokeruevn kad” hs ta elón pev emi tv alodn TO 

x , a E .- ed LA 4 e £ El x Y Xx $1 
TO Ó' [13] Ev ev toís el0zor Agyeras, (óti amo Ovas éori, TO péya kai [14] to 
pixpóv), ¿ri Se tiv 100 ed «al ToÚ kaxós aítiav tos oto1-[1s]xeto1g áreSwxev 
Exarépors ¿xatépav, Orrep púldlov payev xal tv [16] npotépwv ¿mónrioal 
tivas prdocópuwv, oiov "Euyredoxka [17] kal 'Avadayópav. 





4 mokhás eEESEDVET) Z(VECIS) Lat (multas) edd. : moAká BLAPM), cf. ALP 58,18 Ascl.P 51,18 
mAetova || 5 mipos] et Lati (xaí) cf. ALP 58,2122 |] pév ydp a(EESEPVUT) Lat (quidem enim Laties : 
enim Lat"08) Bonitz Christ Ross Jaeger : ev ydp Div B(APCMVJO) <Eb> Bekker, cf. uev 9ñAu 
AL" 58,22 AsclP 51,22 || 6 10 8' áppev] hic vero Lat", ¡lle vero Lat? (1ó Sé) |] moA_ká e(EESE-VÍT) 
B(APMVXCJO) Lat (multa Lati?o : multas Lati?) edd. : moAAa HñAza AL? 58,23 Ascl.P $1,23-24 |] 
7 tadra] tales Lat? (toraira?) || 8 Siipicev a(EESEPVÍT) B(MV*C]IS) Al! 58,24 Ascl." 51,29, cf. Lat 
(determinavit Lai : difinivit Lar08) edd. : Sidpilev AP || 9 ¿ori póvov rexpnuévos a(EESE-Vi 
féoti póvarw kexpnuévos T]) AL" 58,27 Bonitz : póvov kéxpntar B(APMVEJS) Bekker Christ Ross 
Jaeger || 11 tó Ev] secundum Al. 58,31-59,2 post haec verba in nonnmullis veteribus exemplaribus 
addebatur xai tí VA, forsitan pro [10] kal rf kara ti v ÚAnv. De Eudoro unius vel alterius lectionis 
auctore cf. Moraux 1969, Dooley 1989: 88-90 cum notis 187-190 || vigh VAn] quedam materia Lati? o 
|| 12-13 tá ción ev ... 1d 8' Ev ¿v B(APM) VÍ, citat Al. 59,23 ex aliquo libro, edd. : tá £iSn tá uév 
.-. TA SE Emi Al." 59,16-17 Lat8 (species hee quidem ... hee autem in [specibus)), c£. ta ¿in Aeyeral tá te 
émi toíg alo9nroís kai rá dv Ascl.S 52,15-16 : 1d (Sn tá ev ... 10 8' Ev ev (EESEPT) (VJ, cf. Larica 
(species hee quidem ... unum autem in Lat" : hee quidem species ... unum autem [speciebus] inesse Lat : species 
hee quidem ... unum vero in Lat?) || emi tó aic9ntOv] sensibilivm Lat" (cv aiodnráw?) : om. Art|] 
13-14 Ót1___puxpóv e(EESEPVIT) Lat Ar” (Scotus: quiditas enim dualitatis est magnum et parvum) Al.P 
59,20-23 (qui addit S14 1jg npoodñ«ns ¿ShAwoev) Ascl.P 52,1820 edd. : om. B(APMVX) : add. supra 
lin. JS |] 14 En Se A(EESEPVIT) B(APMVEJO) Lat (adhuc autem LaiCO : amplins autem Lat”) Ascl.! 
52,29, cf. Lat8 (amplins) edd. : éri te xal All 60,11 || ed kai a(EESEPVOT) B(ABMVIJS) Ascl.! 52,29 
edd. : ed te kai Al.“ 60,13 Ascl. 53,1 : enge ef Lab (ed ye kai?) || wal 100 a(EESEPVIT) B(APM) Ascl.! 
52,29 edd. : xai I(VXCJO): «ai thv rod AL! 60,11 || kaxús (EESEPVS) B(MVEJS) <Ad> Lat 2008) (mali 
Lat : male Lat:08) Al! 60,11 Ascl.! 52,29 et Ascl. 53,1 edd. : kaAwg APT Lati (bene) Ar” (Scotus: 
laudabili) || 15 8nep púlMov a(EESEPVIT) Lat (quam vere magís Lat : quod quidem ... ultra Lar" : quod 
magis Lati*8)), fortasse = “Grrep potius” : Gorrep B(APMCVHJS) Al.“ 60,22 edd. || 16 prhocópwv 
BlAPCMVHJO <E?> Lat 08) Al“ 60,23 edd. : prdocópovs a(EEPVÍT) Lai?d : prdocópwv ex pr 
hooógpous ES || 988216 (rivas)___988?17 (noia) om. Ar” 
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7 

[988*18] Euvróuwos pév odv kal xepadarw8ns ere Aúdapev [19] tíves te «al 
TS TUYxávovoLY eipnrótes tepi te tv ápxúv [20] kal 1ig áAndelas: Íuws 
Se tovovróv y Exopev ¿E aúrúvv, [21] ón. tv Aeyóvrwv trept ápxñis ral airías 
oúdeis ¿Ew tó ev [22] toi epi púcews Npiv Siwpropevwv elpnrev, dla 
mávres [23] áuuSpios pev ¿xeívwv Se mus paivovrar Oiyyávovres. ol ev [24] 
ydp ds VAny Thy dpxiv Atyovorv, dv te píav dv te mhetous [25] ÚtodMor, «al 
dáv te oía ¿áv te dáowpárous rimar (otov [26] IMárwv uev tó eya xal TO 
uupdw A£ywv, ol S' Traduxol [27] 1 Únerpov, EurneSorxAñs SE dp kal yñv ral 
ÚSwp «al [28] ágpa, 'Avafayópas Se Thv rúv óuovopepiv dmerpiav: odroí [29] 
ve ÓN nmávres Tis rovórns aitías iuyévor etoí, kal Ent Íoo1 [30] ágpa Y TÚ 
A USwp T tupos ev muxvótepov ágpos Se Ae-[31]mrórepov: kal yáp tovoDróv 
Tives elpikao1V eivar TO Tpúrov [32] ororxeiov): 





18 ¿mclnkúdapev) dissolvimus Lado (¿mbhelórapev?) || 20 y' om. Al.“ 60,30 || 25 áowpuárous 
A(EEVYT) (VXCIS) Latic8 (incorporeas Lati : incorporea Lat“8) : doWarov toUro B(APM) Lat? (incorpo- 
reum hoc) Christ Ross Jaeger : áoWparov Eb ALP 61,11 (cf. doWparov scil. rhv ÚAnv Ascl.P 53,24-26) 
Bekker Bonitz secundum codices recentiores || 29 tás toaúrns airias] huiusmodi causas Lai?d (ás 
totaúras atrías) 


[988232] obro1 uv odv taúrns Tás atrías Hibavro póvov, [33] Érepor SE tives 
S9ev ñ ápxh tás kivioews [otov Soo pika [34] kai veixog Y vodv % Epwra 
rosoDow ápxiv): tó Se tí iv eivar [35] kai tv odoíav capús uev oúSeis 
ánmodeSwke, púdicia $” oi ra [988%1] tión tdevres Atyovow (odre ydp ws 
VAny tois atodrnrois ra [2] eíSn xal ro Ev toi eídzorv ovd” we Evreidev Thy 
ápxiv tñs [3] kivhoews yryvopiévnv ÚrrolauBávovorv—dkivnoías yap aítia 
[4] júMov xai tod ev pepita elvai paorw—dAha tó ví Av eivar [s] Exdota tó 
GlMiwv rá sión mapéxovrar, toig Ó' eideor To [6] Ev): 





32 taúrnc] talem Lati (rovaórns?) ]| 34 % voiv B(APMVIJO) Ascl.P 54,5 edd. : xal vodv a(EE'EPViT) 
Lat (et intellectum) Al? 61,30 : E vodv ex kal voúv <V9> || Épwra] extra hec Lat? (Éfw vá?) || 35 
sapús] sapienter Ladeod (oops?) || 3598891 rá síSn «(EE>T) Laieo8 (species) edd. : £l8n Vi : 
vá elón «ai vá ev tois el8eor BALMVKCJS) <Eb> Lat? (species et eas in speciebus) quod ex communi 
in Dz errore pendet : tá gión (kai rá ev toig elSzos in mrg) ES: <rá> el8n <xai rá ev toi ci8eo> 
<vi> || 1 Ayovow] rationes Lat? (Aóyovg?) cf. infra Pg : om. JP (Agyovow in margine <J*>) || YAny 
a(EESE>VYT) Lat (materiam) edd. : 8) BAPMVIJS |] 2 10 Ev Bonitz Christ Ross Jaeger, cf. P5-6 : 
rá ev a(EESEPV9T) B(APMVEC]S) Lat Al.* 62,12 Bekker || od% a(EESEPVIT) (VECIO ALP 62,16 
edd. : 008” B(AM) |] 3 aíria páddov a(EESEPV [púkAov aria T]) UVECTS) Lai?8) (cansas magis) 
edd. : atríav púldov BLAPM) <Vé> Lat" (causam magis) 
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[988] tó 8' od ¿vera ai rmpázers kai al yerafodal xai ai [7] kuvñoers Tpórtov 
, ” > e xo 972 oe £ eos 
pev tiva Aeyovorv aítiov, oUTw de od A£yov-[8]orv 0vS' Svmrep TrÉPUKEV. OÍ Ev 

x mo Y n LA € > x Fr 4 es y ed A 
yap voúv Aeyovtes 7 pikiav [9] ds áyadov uev mi taútas tás aitías mMbtaci, 
, A € ey £ di nn n 4 YA » , ES 
ou unyv we [10] evekd ye TOUTOYV T Ov T] YLYVOMEVOV TL TÓV OVTWwV GM ws [11] 
> s dE » y » yA € , Y! 7 e na n .o mam 
árO TOUTwV TAS kivñoers ovOaS Agyovorw: us Í' ayres «al [12] ol ro Ev T TO Ov 
páokovtes eivar tv toraúrnv púorv tñs [13] ovoías yev aítióv paorwv slvar, oU 
s £ e n 3 mn E e 4 5 A rd 
un y toútoV ye Evexa Y eival T) [14] ylyveodaz, ote Aeyerv ve cal un Afyetv Tuc 
ES > - > x ys > y € 7 > s x * 
ovuBatver ad-[15]roig ráyadov ditiov: oú yap ás áAa rara ovuBefnos 
[16] Atyovow.—ón pev ody ópd Os SiwWptoras epi Tv airiwv kai [17] mÓva 
kal toía, ... 








8 8vnep] quod vere Lati8, cf. 8 yé mep JP L* |] mépuev] mépuxe tpórov E || A a(EESEPVIT) T(VAC]) 
Lat (aut) Asel.* 54,29 edd. : kai B(APM) || 9 pév ti (EET[uévro: EPVd]) Z(VECIO Lati (quidem ali- 
quod Lat) : aliquod Lat“) Bekker Bonitz Christ : pev B(APM) <V3> LattC8) (quidem) Ascl.* 54,29 Ross 
Jaeger || taúras] ea ponunt causas Lat* (raira?) cf. supra Pa |] 11 odoas (EE?) B(APM) : eivar toúrwv 
y(EbVET) : elvas Z(VXC]S) || 12 70 Ev ñ 1ó dv (EESEPVAT) Lat edd., cf. ALP 63,11—14 : 10 dv A tó 
Ev BABMVECIO || 12-13 1is odoías ev a(EESEPT) : Tis uév odoías B(APM) edd. : vis odaias VÁ 
U(VECIO Asc: 55,1 : hs <uév> odoías <Vi> || airióv paow] paoiw airiov ESE? || % a(EESEPViT) 
Lat (aut) Ascl< 55,1 edd. : om. B(APMVECIO) || 15-16 00___Afyovow a(EESEPVT) Z(VECJS) Lat 
(non enim simpliciter sed secundum accidens dicunt) edd., cf. Al. 63,18, qui verba kara ovuBeBnicos citat, et 
Ascl.S 55,3, qui verba oú___ovpBeBnrós citat : om. B(APM) || ovuBeBnios (EEPVYT) Lat (accidens) 


edd. : auuBeBnos eivar ES<EP> (VICIO) 


[Averroes T' 10] 

[988P 17] ... pjaptupelv ¿olxaorv ñyiv «ai obro1 mávres, [18] od Suvápevor Oryeiv 
A ./; x x: / e, La e» On ey Y n xx 
Ang airias, mpos Se toútors Oti Gntn-[19]réar aí ápxai A odrws Úrtaca: A tiva 
Tpórtov TOÚTWY, OA OV" 


17 paptupeiv] hic denuo incipit Ar” |; 18 mpós Se toúrors] ad hoc Lati (mpos Se tobriw? || to 
toúrwv a(EESEPYAT) BALMVEJS) Lat (horum) Bekker Bonitz Christ Jaeger : totodrov Bywater Ross 


[Averroes 'T' 11(a)] 
[988?20] us Se toúrwv Éxaotos Élpnxe xal mos Exel rrepi rv ápxóv, [21] tas 
EvSexouévas ártopias pera todro SicAdwpev epi adrov. 
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[Averroes T 11 (6-$)] 

b e x 7 nd a m »: 4 z » 7 e e 
[98822] “Ooo1 ev odv Ev te TÓ tráv «al ulav eivar tiva púorv ws [23] ÚANY 

LA : íA : x LA El m e 
tdeao1, «al Taúrnv owparikqv kal yéyedos Exovoay, [24] SAO Oti moA- 
axós duaptávovotv. TÓV ydp dwuárwv Ta [25] ororxela mOtao: óvov, Tú 
S' dowpártov 0U, Óvrwy xai dow-[26]járov. kai Trepl yevécews «al pdopás 
émixempobvres tas [27] airias Atyetv, kal tmepi Trávtwv puciokoyobvtes, TO 
Tñs xuvh-[28]0ews aíriov ávarpodorw. En Se Tí thv odaíav undevós airiav [29] 
TidEva1 unSe ro tí gort. 





22 elvas a(EESEPYIT) J Lar Ascl? 57,4 : om. BíAPMVEC) Al. 64,13 et Al." 64,16 Ascl.S 57,5 edd. || 
22-23 dos Binv a(EESEPVET) B(APMVIJS) Al. 64,16—17 Lati?8 Ar (Scotus: quasi materiam) Ascl.* 57,6 
edd. : xal VlAny Al. 64,13-14 secundum libros manu scriptos : Lat“ non reddit || 25-26 Svrwv ral 
dcwuátov (EESEPVÍT) J* Lat ALP 64,23 Bekker Bonitz Christ Ross : om. B(APMCVÉ) Ar” (Scotus; 
Walzer 1958: 224) Jaeger |] 26 kai p9opás «(EESEPVIT) B(APMVEC]S) Lat Ar” (Scotus: ef corrup- 
fionis) Ascl.P 57,10-11 edd. : om. Al." 64,27 et Ascl.* 57,17 qui locutionem pleniorem ttepl yevécews 
kai p9opás intelligendam esse censent || 27 rrávrwv a(EESEMVÉT) Al. 64,28 Ascl.P 57,11 edd. 
: ámáviwv B(APMVEC]IS) Ascl 57,18 || 28 dvarpodow a(EESEPVIT) B(APMVECIO Lat (removent 
Lati : auferunt Lac*28) Ascl.P 57,11—12 et Ascl.P 57,20 edd. : mapédimov Al.“ 64,29 || 28-29 TG ... 
uidévas (scil. áuaprávovow P24) UCVK) Bywater Ross Jaeger : 16 ... tidévar (EESEPTVS) B(APM) 
Lat Bekker Bonitz Christ, cf. ALP 64,30-33 et Ascl.! 57,25 


[Averroes T 12] 

[98829] kai pos toÚto1S TW Padiws túv [30] árAGwv owmpuárwv Atyerv ápxhv 
ótiodv mARV yhg, oUk Emoxe-[31]yáuevor Thv ¿E áMAAAwv yéveoiv Tóg 
toroúvrar, A£yw Se [32] TÚp kai ÚdWp xal yñv kai dágpa, TA Ev yap ovykpicel 
[33] ta Se Siaxpicer ¿E ¿AMAwv ylyverar, todro Se Ipods TO TIPó-[34]TEPOw Eiva1 
kai Votepov Srapépel mhstorov 





29-30 Tip ... Agyer (scil. áuaprávovow P24) (CVE) Ar" Bywater Ross Jaeger : 10 ... Afyer (ET) 
Blatm) Bekker Bonitz Christ, cf. ALP 64,33-34 et Ascl! 57,25 : TÓ ... £glvar v(ESEbyijbL o) Lat |] 
30 odx] que (n.pl.?) Lat? |] 31 mos] quodam modo Lati, aligualiter Lat£ (nws) || 32 USwp rai yñv 
a(EESEDVIT) E(VECIS) Lar (aguam et terram) edd. : yiv «al úSwp B(APM) : USwp Ar” (Scotus: ignis et 
aqua et aer; Bouyges 1952: CLXIT: “om. kal yv”) 


[Averroes T 13] 

b su sx y mn £ z 3 Y » 7 18 
[98834] TÑ ev yap av [35] SOTetE OTOLXELWÓEOTATOV El Val TÁVTOJV 2£ 0U ylyvo- 
vral ovykpl-[989*1]oe1 TpWToV, TOLOÓTO ÑE TO ikpouepéoratov kal Aerrróratov 
nn 4 .” Y £ 14 - 2 N Y LA e 
dv [2] ¿n tóv owpárav (Siómep door TOP ápxiv tidEaoi, yádicra [3] ópoko- 

z n - , LA Y - x sx - 74 e 
yovyévows dv TH A0Yw tOUTW Afyorev: totoUrov Í2 kai [4] tv GAL v Ekaotos 
óuoAoyei TO oto1xelov eivar TO Tv 0wm-[s]pátuwv" 
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34 1 B(APMCVE) <E>yp Vi Lati (sic) edd., cf. Bonitz Index 7594245 : Tñ EJ? Lat*8 (quodam 
modo Lat" : aligualiter Lat8) : tí <E>yp : yñ ES : núp EPT : om. JS: vóv <E>yp nunc Lat* || 35 ylyvo- 
vrar a(ET) B(APMVEC) Lat“8 (fiunt) : yiyveras v(ESEPVÓJe Lati? (10) || 989*1 mptov] primum Lat* 
(npútov?) || totoúto (EE) U(CVK) : rorobrov (cf. 23) B(APM) <EP>Yy3J ALP 65,22 Ascl.S 58,18 
edd. : tovro E? || 3 óuoloyovyévos] certum Lati || 4 Éxaotos ópoloyei 1ó a(EEEPVET) Z(VXC]O) 
Lat$ (unusquisque confitetur) ALP 65,25 Ascl.P 58,21 edd. : Exaorov Guoloyeito B(ADM), cf. Lati? (quod- 
libet certificat Lati : quodlibet confitetur Lat?) : verba 2 Siórtep — 4-5 owpárov non reddit Lat" || elvas tó 
a(EESEDViT) J* Ascl.P 58,22 edd, : elvas BLAPMVEC) AL? 65,25. 


[Averroes T' 14] 
a > y e y e e] £ .oe A - 5 
[98925] oúdels yodv tú Votepov ñólwoe kai Ev Aeyóvrwv yñv [6] eivar oto1- 
xetov, S8nlovóri Sa riv peyadopéperav. tv Se tprwv [7] Exacto ototxeiwv 
¿inge kprriv tiva, ol pév yáp rúp oi 8' [8] Bdwp oí 8' dgpa tobr' eival 
paorw kaítor Sia tí tor” od kai [9] iv yrv Atyovoriw, WYorrep ol moAAol Tú 
dv9pórwv; mávra [10] yáp eival pac: yñv, pnol Se kal “Hoio8dos Thy yñv nMpw- 
[n]mmy yevéo dar tv owpárov: oUTws ápxatav kai Snuor1-[12]khv ovuBeBnev 
eivasr iv óró Ami iv) —xará ev odv toú-[13]row tóv Aóyov odr' el Tis tOUTOv Tt 
Meyer Any rupós, [14] or” El tig ágpos év mukvótepov todro tidnow Údatos 
Se [1s] Aerrrórepov, oúx dps Av Atyor el S' Eoti tó Ti yeveoel [16] Vorepov T 
p DY 
púoer TpótEpov, TO SE Trerteppévov «al ovyke-[17]kpruevov Úotepov tf] yevEcEl, 
> dá n ” Y e A 3/7 LA - . es 
tobvavriov dv ein toto, UOWwp [18] jév dépos tpótepov yA Se ÚSatos.— 
s róv Botepov iElwoe xal (EESEPVIT) J* Lat Ascl.P 58,22-23 Bekker Bonitz Christ : fólwoe tv 
B(ALMVEC) Ar” Ross Jaeger, cf. ALP 65,25-27 || 7 Exaotov otorxeiv a(EESEPVÓ) B(APMCVHJO) 
Lat Ascl.* 5$8,24-25 Christ Ross Jaeger : orotxeiwv Exaotov T Bekker Bonitz || xprriv tiva 
a(EESEDVYT) JS Lati?) Bekker Bonitz Christ : tiva «priv B(APMVXC) Ross Jaeger : de Lat" (in- 
dicem) non constat || 8 tor” oú kal a(EESEPVIT [rote od rai I(VEC) Christ]) J" A1P 65,32 Bekker 
Bonitz Ross Jaeger : mote oúSE (APM) || 11 yevéodas a(EESEPVIT) J edd. : yeyeviodas BAPMVE) 
|| 12 ovuBéBneev sivar (EESEPYT) JS Lat (contingit esse Latt6D : accidisse [< ovuBeBnrévas] Lati o) 
edd. : elge BIAPMVEC) |1 13 vi Ayer a(EESVIT) Lati>8 edd. : Agyer te BAM) : Agyor mi G(VEC) : 
Meyer E? : verba 13 toÚTwWv-14 áépos non reddit Lat" || 15-16 tf yevéoer Vorepov TÉ púcer TpóTEpOV 
a(EESEPVYIT) Z(VECIO Lat edd. : ti] yevéces mpótepov Tí púcal Vorepov B(APM) Ar” (Scotus: si igitur 
illud cuius generatio est prima est postremum in esse naturaliter, Walzer 1958: 226) Al.* 66,1 Ascl.! 59,3 


Ascl.” $9,5-6 et 19-20, cf. ALP 66,11-12 qui ab hac lectione profectus suo Marte ad eam sententiam 
transit quae altera lectione exprimitur. 


[Averroes T 15] + 
a s : al - 1 ya »)/ 34 Y EA => 
[989*18] mepi uev odv to utav [19] tidepévov attiav otav etrropev, ote tadr 
> Y x > > x mn > - LS r ES » .. 
sipnueva: tó $ [20] adro kdv el is tadra theiw tidnow, oiov "EuredokAñs 
tér-[21]rapá epnorw silva owuara Thy ÚlAnv. kai yáp toútw tá pev [22] radrá 
Ni REZA ld $ LA z LA A > > A £ t 
ta O ¡S1a ouuBaiverv áváyrn. yiyvópevá ve yap EE [23] dAAñlwv Óppev We 
oUx ási Siapévovros treupos kai yñs to [24] aúroú owparos (elpnrar Se ev tos 
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repi púcews mepi adri). [25] kai trepi Tis tÓv kivoúvrtov aitías, mÓTEpov 
Ev 1 Sv0 Deréov, [26] oUr ópdOs oUte evlOyws ointéov sipñodar mavredos. 
er El + > ES 1 £ po 7 ye El ha Ñ 
0lMws re [27] ¿Adoíworw averpeiodas vayy ros odia Aéyovowv: 0d yap éx 
7 SS sors> pa x ” x M > NE , 
[28] Iepuod Yuxpov ovde ex puxpov Jepyov ¿orar. Ti yap aúta dv [29] máoxot 
tóvavría, col Tis ely Gv ula púas y yryvonéve [30] rip xod vówp, O éxeivos 
oÚ pyorw. ] 





191adr' a(EFSEPVI) Je [radra B(APMVXC) T] Lat edd. : tocabra Ascl.? 59,32 || eipnuéva a(EE*EPYiT) 
B(MVEC]IS Lat edd. : eipnuévas A? || 20 xGv el a(EESEPVIT) B(ABMVEJS) : kai el ALO 66,17 || 23 
yñis] aqua Lat” (USatos) || 25 kivoúvrwv e(EESEPVIT) Z(VKCIS) Lat (moventium) Ascl.! 60,13 Christ 
: kivovuévwv B(APM) Ar" Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger || S%0] plura Lat:*8) (mAciw) || 26 eddóyos 
PBLA?PMVE) <E>yp Lati (rationabiliter) Ar" (Scotus: bene; Walzer 1958, 225) (cf. 989%19 de Anaxagora 
ob ópdGs obte vapús), quod Alexandro 68,3-4 minus placet, edd. : álóyws a(EESE»VIT) CJe 
Lat9%8) (sine ratione Lat* : irrationabiliter Lat? 8) Al. 68,34 ex alio libro citans, Ascl.“ 60,25 || 26-30 
8hws___pnorv a(EESEPYAT) Z(VACIO) Lat Ar” (Scotus: contingit enim dicentibus hoc ut ex: calido non fiat 
Jrigidum neque ex frigido calidum. idem enim non recipit contraria. quapropter natura generata universalis debet 
esse una, aut ignis aut aqua, quod nullus dicit; Walzer 1958, 225-6) Ascl.P 60,28-35 edd. : om. BAM), 
non reddit Al. 68,4, hiatuum causá del, Blass 1875, 490 |] 28-29 de pronominis indefiniti positione 
inusitatá cf. Kiihner / Blass I 345 ($ 90/s) et Politica IT 12, 128220 ri ydp kai moi ro SiraLow || 29 
ein dv a«(EE9V*) J“ Ross Jaeger : dv ein EYT Z(VEC) Bekker Bonitz Christ 


[Averroes T 16] 

[989*30] 'Avafayópav $' el tig [31] ÚnoAGBor So Aéyerv otorxeía, uádior dv 
úroldBor kara [32] Adyov, Ov ¿xeivos autos ev od SipOpwoev, ikodoúdnoe 
uevr' [33] dv ¿£ áváyxnsS toTg A£yovarw aútóv. átóriov ydp Óvros kal [34] GAdws 
TOÚ púoxew pepixda ti v ápxhv rávra, kai Sid [98991] tó ovuBaivew Áyurera 
Seiv mpo-drrápxerw rai Sid TO un [2] mepuxévas 1 tuxóvei uiyvvoda1 TO TUXÓv, 
Tipos Se todrors [3] Óri tá rádn xai ta ovuBeBnróra xwpidor' Av tw oda 
[4] (rv ydp aúroov pifig ¿ori «al xwpropiós), Suws el tig áxo-[s]Aouvdñoere 
cuvdrapdpó € Boúlerar A£yew, Tows Av «paveín [6] karvortperreotépws Atywv. 








31 brodáBo: a(EEEPVIT) B(APMVEC]S) Lat (arbitretur Lati : opinetur Lat" : susceperit Lat ?9) Ascll 
61,3 edd. : órolapBáves Al! 68,5 |] 32 od a(EESEbVIT) J" Lat AsclP 61,23 Ar” edd. : 0ú capás 
BLAbMVEC), cf. el yh eine capó Al? 68,12 (et Bonitz 1848: XVI “non desunt loci (scil. in AD), ubi 
interpretis potius quam simplicis librarii manum agnoscere tibi videaris”) || S8ip9pwoev] collegit 
Lati (Sm dporaev?), cf. infraPs || 33 toig Adyovor adróv (scil. róv Aóyov, qui supra *32 commemo- 
ratus est) a(EESEPVIT) Latt02) (dicentes eam), cf. infra 993*22—23 (4124 tadra dAkov uév Aéyovros 
cuvépnoev Áv E áváyreng) et Al? 68,13 (roíg riv Sófav ayrod orws ¿Enyovyévors) : toig Emáyovor 
avróv (scil. róv Aóyov) B(APM) T(VXJS) Lati (inducentes ipsam) edd., cf. Al. 68,10 (auváyel ydp [scil. ó 
'AprototéAns] Ex pev tod Atyerv mávta aúróv ev riác: pepigOar Sei sv UAny óveiporcoAet) : verba 32 
ficoAov9noz-33 adróv non reddit Lat” || 34 pepixOa edd. : penixdar «(EESEPYIT) A(APMVECIO 
1] 98925 avuvdapIdpúw] colligens Lati (suvStadpotZwvw?), cf. supra *32 
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[Averroes T 17] 
f989'6] Íte yap oddEv Av árroxexpuuevov, [7] ShkAov ws oddEv Av dAndes eimetv 
x me > ? > Y 7 M 7 er ”» x > r mn he 
kara Tás odotas ¿xelvns, [8] Afyw Se oiov Óri oUre Aeuxov odre uédav E paróv 
ETA AS > » >» 3 > . 7 3 y » yA ” 
ñ ÚAo [9] xpúva, GAY Axpowv Tv ¿€ dváyxng' eixe ydp dv tt TOÚ-[ro|twv Tú 
r € Y x AN. ME ya > ” 2 , > DA m 
xpwpártov ójciws e xal Axuvjov TO avr [11] Aóyw toúrw ovd: GAAo tv 
ópoiwv odgEv odre ydp troróv tu [12] otóv te adró eivar ore Trovów oÚre TÍ. túxv 
Nx > A E > ” € m n , - 17 E F 
yap ev uépes tí [13] Aeyopévov elóbv ÓrApxev dv abra, todro Se áSúvatov ... 








6 Ste] ti Ar” (Scotus: quoniam autem in fundamento non est aliquid distinctum; Bouyges 1952, CLXID) 
11 8 oiov B(APMVEC) <Eb> edd. : om. «(EESEPVIT) JS Lai: 08) er Lar”, quae et ti omisit, Ascl.* 
62,4 || 8-9 4 ¿ALO xpúpa a(EESEPVAT) Z(VECTS Lat Ar” (Scotus: negue alterins coloris) edd., cf. ALP 
69,8 oUre ti xpwa do (Ascl.* 62,5 oUte 4AAO ti xpóa) : om. B(APM) || 9 Expuv a(EESE [áxpovv 
T Ascl.“ 62,6]) edd. : ixpoov VE: Áxpwov C : áxpparov BLAPM) VIJS |] 9-10 TOÓTOwV TÓV PWpÁáTwY 
a(EESEDVST) JS Lat (horumn colorum Lat” : horum ... colorum Lat*8) Ascl.P 62,6 edd. : rv xpwpáruv 
roútwv B(ABMVEC) || to 1% a(EESEPVET) ((VECJS Bonitz Christ Ross Jaeger, cf. Lati8 : kai 1G 
P(APM) Lat* (quoque) Bekker || 11 ¿22o (EESEPVS) Jo Lati3?8) (negue/nec alind similium) Bonitz Ross 
Jaeger : om. T, cf. Lat? (neque hiis similium) : ÚNAO tu B(APMVEC) AL? 69,8 Bekker Christ || tú 
Ojotwv] óuoropepiv? Ar” (Scotus: non erit in eo aliquid consimilium partium; Bouyges 1952, CLXID) 
|| 12 yáp] Se Eb 


[Averroes 'T' 18] 

b d lA a x eN , J A y 
[989913] ... ue-[14]Juryuéevov ye mávrwv: RÓn ydp Av árexexpitO, pnal $' [15] 
sivar peptypeva rrávra Anv toú voú, todrov 2 áuuyr póvov [16] kal kadapóv. 
> x LA $ 'A bd A »x 3 x £ e 7 N € »£ 
gx On toútov ovuBatver Aeyerv adrá) ras [17] ápxas tó te Ev (rodro yap árAodv 

so» £ y A 7 y xo3/£ » Q = x 
kal áuiyes) «ar Dárepov, [18] olov tidepev TO 4OpLOTOV Tpiv ÓprodA val kal 
Y JE: es A e sE y. Mx - y mm 2 
peraoxeiv gi0ous [19] tivós, Morte Agyer ev oUr pgs obre caps, Boúderar 
pévro1 [20] ti maparrAñorov toíg te Votepov Agyovo1 kal tos vdv parwopé-[21] 
m > y a z » m Ns nd / y a a 
vots púliov. dMa yap oútot ev toig mepi yéveow Aoyors [22] kai pdopav kai 
kivnorv oixeior tuyxávovo1 óvov ([oxedov [23] yap mepi Ts toraúrms odotas 
kai tás ápxds rai trás airias [24] Tntovo1 póvov): Ócor Se mepi pév ártáviwv 
tó Ovtwv rovodvrar [25] iv dewpiav, rv $ Ovrwv ta uev aicónta ta $ 
oúx aigdnta [26] tidtacr, ERAOV sg mEpl Áupotépwv TÓV yevóv rrotoDvra1 Th v 
[27] Emtoxeyiv: 810 púMov dv vis ¿vdrarpiiere mepi adróv, ti [28] xaAws A uh 
kadús Atyovow gig tpv tv vdv iuiv mpoket-[29] uevwv oxériv. 





17 1ó te] moTé Ar? (Bouyges 1952, CLXII) ¡| kai Hárepov y(ESEPVIT) B(ABMVE) Lat (et alterum) 
AL* 69,19 Ascl.* 62,25 edd. : kaiddrepov kadámepdv EJ" (per dittographiam) : om. Ar”|| 18 tídepey] 
ponunt Lat" (1déaci?) || 19 Aéyer BAPBMVEC) <Eb> Lat? (dicit) Al. 69,22 Ascl.* 62,28 Christ Ross 
Jaeger : Ayetar «(EESEPT) JS Lai*08 (dicitur) Bekker Bonitz : Aéye1 ex Ayetar Vi || capos] 
sapienter Lai? (oopús?) |] 19-20 pévros ti «(EESEPVéT) B(ABMVECIO) Lat Ascl* 63,1 edd. : 
péveor Al.S 70,5 (per haplographiam) || 20 te a(EESE'VIT) JS Late Al“ 70,6 Ascl.S 63,1 edd. : 
om. B(APMVEC) || 20-21 viv garvopévors púkldov (EESEPV T) B(APMVEC]S) Lat Bekker Ross : 
parwoyévors yáldlov Al.“ 70,7 Ascl.* 63,3 Bonitz Christ : parwvonévors yádiov <áxokovdei> Jaeger 
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(cl. Al. 70,8 ¿Añeínes to áxódovda) || 24 pjóvov «(EEEPVIT) JS Lacia?8) (de huiusmodi substantia 
et principia et causas querunt solum Lati : circa talis substantie principia et causas querunt solum Lat +08) 
Bekker Bonitz : póvns B(APMVEC) <E?> Christ Ross Jaeger, cf. Lat" (principia er causas de huius- 
modi substantia solummodo querunt) || 2829 tpoxeuévov] predictorum Lati (mpoeipruévov?), unde 
que ... predicta sunt Lat 


[Averroes T 19] 

[98929] oi uév odv kakdoúpevor Mudayóperor raíis uev [30] ápxais kai roís 
otorxelo1s ¿xtorwtépws xpúvras tóv puoro-[31]A0ywv. to $” aítiov Oti 
rapgdaBov avras oúx ¿£ aic9nrow, ([32] ta yap jadnuarixa tv Ovrwv Ávev 
kivñozos ¿ori ¿Em [33] tó mepi mv áotpokoyíav,) SiakAéyovrar Evrol 
kai mpayua-[34]revovras epi púcews mrávra. yevvdol te yap tOv oUpavóv, 
[990*1] kai reepi tá toúrov Epn kai ta mádn kai ta ¿pya Siarn-[2]povo1 To 
ovuBaivov, xal tás ápxds kai rá aíria sig tadra [3] karavadícxovorv, ws Óyo- 
Aoyobvres toís Gkko1s puoroAóyors [4] Sri 1Ó ye dv todr' ¿oriv Soov alodntóv 
¿ori kai mepietAnopev Ó [s] kadoúpevos oúpavós. tas $” airias kai tág ápxás, 
Worep [6] eírmopev, ixavas Atyovorv ... 

30 ixtormorépws a(EEVÍT) B(ADYKCIO Lat (extranee) Ar” (Scotus: modo diverso) Al.! 71,11 Ascl.! 
63,26 et Ascl.* 64,2 et Ascl.! 65,30 Bekker : ¿xtorwrépors M, varia lectio apud Al.! 71,11, cf. ALP 
71,14, Bonitz Christ Ross Jaeger : ¿xturwtépws E? |] 34 mepi púoews návra a(EESE»VYT) J* Ascl.P 
64,11, cf. Lati (de natura semper) edd. : návta mepi púcews B(ALMVXC) Lat2%8) (omnia de natura) || 
990*1 tá Epya a«(EESEPVTT) JS Ascl.* 66,19 edd. : Épya B(ALMVEC) || 2 eis taira] in huinsmodi Lat" 


(els toraira) || 6 ixavás «(ESEPVIT) B(APMVECIS) Lat (suficientes Laos : sufficientia Lat cs) cf. 
AL? 72,19 : ixavivg E 


[Averroes T 20] 

a, > me > Mx vo» LA m ” x . A m. 
[990%6] ... ¿navaBh var kai ¿mi ta ávwrtépo [7] rv Svrwv, kai pálMov E toís 
repi púcews Aóyors dpyuor-[8]rovcas. Ex tivos pévros tpórtoV kivnor Zotal 
muéparos xal [9] áreeipov póvev Úroxeruevov kal mepirrod kai ápriov, oúdev 
[10] A£yovorv, ... 


9 póvwv (EV?) C La* (solorum Lati : solis Lat?) Christ Ross Jaeger : póvov B(APMVEJS) y(E*EbT) 
Lat*8 (solum) Bekker Bonitz || oddtv] unde Laio0 (89ev) 


[Averroes T 21] 

a n . » > Y xs - lA 3 
[990*10] ... Y tg Suvatov dvev kivioews kal uerapbolñs yé-[t]veorv givar 
xs : A A - lA Y M sx A 3 > A ES 
kai pdopav T ta tv peponévwv Epya kara tóv [12] oúpavóv. En Se ette 
Soín tig adrois Ex toútwv eivar péye-[13]9o05 ere Seixdeín todro, Sue tiva 
tpórtov ¿orar tá ev «oda [14] ta Se Bápos Exovra tv owpárwv; dé wv 
ydp úrotidevras [15] kai Atyovarv, oddev púlddov rmepi tv padnuaricóv 
A£yovo1 [16] cwuátwv % repi tv alodntaw: d10 epi mupos A yñs A tv [17] 
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E > £ r 2) e ” » 7 er sQqr e: 

wr Tv TOLOÚTOV Cwpárwv 008 órtobv sipiiraciv, dre oddEv [18] mepi tv 
> ES z >» 

alo9nrov otuar Afyovres iÓtov. 








12 S0ín B(APMVSJ9 Christ Ross Jaeger : Sn «(EEEPVIT) Asc! 67,13 Bekker Bonitz || 115 adrois] 
aliguod Lat" (11?) || 12-13 péyedos «(EESEPVIT) J* Ascl.! 67,13 Ross Jaeger : tó péyedos B(APMV*) 
Bekker Bonitz Christ : tá pey¿9n Al? 72,33 || 16 mepi tv a(EESEPVAT) G(VXJO) Lat (de) Bekker 
Bonitz Christ : vv B(APMC) Ross Jaeger || % yñg om. Ar” || 18 oiyar] existere Lati (eivar?) 


[Averroes T 22] 

[990*18] ¿éti Se mos Set [10] AaBeiv aria pev elvas ta rod ápidod mádn «al tóv 
ápiduov [20] tv kata tOv odpavov Jvtwv xal yiyvopiévwv xkal ¿8 ápxñs [21] 
kai vúv, ápiduov $ ¿Añov undéva elvas rapá tóv ápiduov [22] todrov ¿E od 
OUVEOTNKEY Ó KÓGUOS; 





18 En1 Se a(EESEPVIT) BALMVEJS) Lat? 08) (amplis autem) Ascl.! 67,29 edd. : En al Al! 73,9 || 21 
mapa tóv] inparem Lati (meptrróv) || 22 oovéctnev Ó kóoyos] substitit et mundus Lati (ouvéote xai 
ó kóg os?) 


[Averroes T 23] 

a e y > >] s La £ NN A , A A 
[990*22] Otav ydp Ev TWwÓL uv TG [23] péper Soda at karpos adrois h, pikpov 
Se dvwdev Ty ká-[24Jrwdev áducia kai kpicrs Y piórc, árróderE rv Se Atyworv Ori 
[25] toútwv Ev Exaotov ápiduós tor, ovuBaivy Se kata tóv [26] tórov ToÚTOV 
” e 7 - eZ - y s : 2 a > 
ñSn AñO Os eivar tv oUVIOTAUEVwv peyedv Sia [27] to tá Tá9n taira áxo- 
Aovdeiv toíg tórO1S Éxdotors, rrótepov [28] odtos Ó autos totiv ápidos, O Ev 

A » mm 0 mo e er LS er f: > mn : - » 
TG oUpavú) dv Sel AaBeiv [29] Oti todrwv Exaoróv ¿otiw, Y mapa todrov úlAog; 





23 Sófa xal kaipos (EESEPVIT) B(APMVECIS Lat Al] 74,1 : Sója Ar” : Edeyov ydp Ey tii yiv péper 
toú kócov Sófav ouvioracdar, Ev YAA SE rarpóv Al? 74,68, quibus verbis Luthe (1880, 193-4) 
adductus est ut Sófa, ¿xei SE kapós coniceret, similiter Diels SóZa kai <tóAya, Ev tandil Se> kampos 
(Diels-Kranz 1 456,36; cl. Al. 74,13) et Zeller (1919, 497 n. 1) Sófa y xarpós || 24 áSucia a(EESVÍT) 
BLARLMVKJS) Al! 75,18 Lat edd. : ávicía <E>E?, quod Al. 75,2627 ex aliis libris manu scriptis citat, 
Ascl.?P 68,19, ad rem cf. Ascl.P 65,17-20 || kpiors BLALM) [xpioers EP] Al.! 75,18 (cf. Al. 74,9 et 75,25) 
Ascl? 68,20 edd. : Siáxrpiois a(EES<E-D>YéT) UVECIO || dróSer rv a(EESEPVAT) BIMVECIS Lat 
edd. : ámóSerZis AP || 25 Ev BLAPM) : pév Bv a(EESEPYó) Jc Le (quiderm unum) Bekker Bonitz Christ 
: pév T<E> (VEC) Lat“2%8) ALP 74,10 Ar” (cf. Scotus: est demonstratio quod quodlibet istorum est mu- 
merus) Ross Jaeger |] ovpBatvp scripsi : cupBaiver mss.|| 25-26 tóv TÓmOv todrov a(EESEPVÍT) Jc 
Lati Al." 75,23 Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger : todrov tóv tórmov B(APMVEC) Lat“2"8) Ascl.* 68,28, 
Christ || 28 oúros ó adrós a(EVÍT[Ó abrós odros E* obv ebros ó aúrós J“]) Lat edd., cf. odros 6 
¿v tú odpavó ápiduós ¿ori ALP 75,12-13 et oUrws ó adrós Ascl.! 69,6 et Ascl.* 69,7 : 82 ó abrós 
BLAPM [ó adrós Y(VEC)]) Ar” (Scotus: iste) : odv obrog El || ¿ori ápiduós a(EESEPYUT) yo Latit(>8) 
(est numeras Lad : est... numerus Lar OB) Ascl.! 69,6 edd. : ápiduós ¿ori BAPMVEO), cf. Lar" (nu- 
merus sit) || rapá todrov <EP>] od mepi todriwv El : hor Lat? 


$00 OLIVER PRIMAVESI 


[Averroes T 24(a)] 

a e Mv xs In LA ez 5 Ss :S Y , o El y 
[990*29] O pev yap [30] Ilatwv Etepov eival pnorv: kalros káxelvos dpiduoda 
oterar [31] kal tadra eivar kai trás toútwv atrías, ¿Aa tods pév von-[32]todS 
aitíovs toútoUS Se aio9ntoús. 


9 


Pars prior (990233-9919) cum M 4-5 (1078?34—r080*8) comparata 


[Averroes T 24(b)] 
[990*33] Tepi pév odv tú TMudayopeiwvy ápeicdw rá viv (ixa-[34Jvóv ydp 
aúrov ádacda: tosodrov): 





33 odv] om. Al“ 76,1 || Tludayopeíwv a(EESEPVIT) B(APMVEJS) Ascl.P 69,13 edd. : Tudayoprrúv 
Al. 76,1-2 : verba 33 mepi-34 tovoÚrov non reddunt Lati || rá vóv B(ABMVX) Eb Al 76,2 edd. : 1ó 
vúv a(EESVÍ) J || 34 tovodrov e(EESEDYIT) B(ABMVIJO) edd. : jóvov Al.S 76,2 


Ao; 990*34* 5 [Averroes T 25] Mag; 1078%34-1079%1 


oí Sé trás iSéas [990*1] mOépevor mpóyToV 
pEv Cntodvreg twvÓl tv dvrwv AaBetv tás 
[2] airías Erepa toútois Toa tóv ápidyov 
Exópicay, 


Gonep el Tis [3] ápiduñoar Bovhópevos | Úorep dv el tig ápiduñoar Bov-[35]Adpevos 


¿harróvov pev dvrow ototro un Suvñ-[4] 
ceodar, mAeiw Se morfoas ápiduoln: 
oxed0v yap Toa (A odx [s] ¿hdrrw) ra eiSn 
goti ToÚTo1s, 


34 iStas a(EESE”T) Lat (ydeas LatiiCs : 
formas Lat”) Ascl.! 69,15 Jaeger : ¡iStas airías 
BlabmvKJ9 Viinfra lin) Ar” (Scotus: species 
esse causas) ALP 76,8 Al) 76,6 Bekker Bonitz 
Christ Ross || 99o?1 twv8t] risvSe Al. 95,67 
|| 5 tá sí8n ¿ori «(EESEPV T) JS Lao (species 
sunt) Ascl.! 70,22 Bekker Bonitz : ¿ori tá ei8n 
BAbmvEC) Lat:*8) (sunt species) Christ Ross 
Jaeger |] toúross BÍABMVEC) <E?> Al* 77,4 
Ascl?P 71,1 Ross Jaeger : toúriwv e(EESEPVeT) 
J' Bekker Bonitz Christ 


¿harróvov pev Ovrwv olorro uh Suvñ- 
ceodar, Asia [36] Se morjoas ápiduoin: 
tgiw yáp ¿ori tóv kad” Exaotov [1079*1] 
aicóntuv We eimeiv rá sión, 


36 Éxaotov E B(MC) : Exacta y(JAPESVS) edd. 


A 9; 99058 [Averroes T 26] 


tepi dv Znrobvres trás aitias Ex [6] toúrwv 
¿mr ¿xnetva rmporAdov. xad” Exaotov yap 
óuwvopóv Tí [7] ¿ori kal mapa ras ovotas 
Túv te dAAwv ¿oriv ¿mí roA-[8]Av Ev, xal 
¿mi toiode «al érti toís diSiors. 


6 ET éxeiva (EE [énéxerwa EP] VÍT) Jo Lat, cf. 
AL? 77,11, Ascl.! 71,8 edd. : éxei (cum libro 
M) B(APMV3) || npoñAdov] processimus Lat? 
(rpoñAdopev) || Óuuvopov] univocum Lat 
(ouvawvyov?) cf. Al? 77,12 Óuwvuov pév 
leywv tó ouvovvpov || 7 mapá <E?>] mepi 
Eb LatP8 (circa), cf. supra 987%8 || te GA low 
(cum libro M) a(EESEDVIT) J* Lati" Al. 96,57 
(Su toÚto yáp eime «al mpd óAiyov: “rúv te 


A 


dAAwv totiv__úi8tors”) Ross, quod Al. sua 
sponte modo in te ¿Awv 4 (AL. 77,18), modo 
in te 4lAMwvV dy (Al. 77,27-28) immutavit; 
illud <E>yp, hoc post Bekker et Bonitz etiam 
Jaeger accepit qui verba kai mapa trás odoías 
post Ev ¿mi noMv transposuit : ¿AAwv dyv (ex 
AL? 77,27-28) B(APM) Christ : ¿Awv Y(CVX) 
La?8 || ¿mi modo Ev a(EESEPVIT) J" Lat 
(in multis unum) : Bv ¿mi noAww B(APMVKC) 
Al.“ 77,18 et Al.* 96,6 edd. 


Ag; 990 3-11 [Averroes T 27(a)] 


én Se ka” ods tpórous [9] Seikvvyev Sr 
» $0 0267 : : 
gor tá gión, xar' oddeva paíveral TOUTWV" 
¿€ [10] éviwv yév ydp odk áváykn ylyve- 
oda ovAoyropióv, EE Eviwv [11] 2 kai odx 
wv oiópeda toútwv sión ylyveral. 


8 Sé a(EESEPVIT) CJ“ Al. 77,34 Lat (autem) 
Ascl.) 71,25 Ross Jaeger : om. (cum libro M) 
B(APMV*) Bekker Bonitz Christ |] 3-9 xad” 
ode tpórcous Seírvoyev a(EESEPT) G(VEC) Lat 
AL. 77,34-78,4, Ascl.! 71,25 et Ascl.* 71,27 edd. 
: xad” 005 tpórous Seixvurar (cum libro M) 
BLALM) VJ" : in modis qui declarant Ar” (Scotus) 
11 Sn ¿ori a(EESVIT) BABMVECTO) Lat (quo- 
nian species sunt Lati : species esse Lat" : quia sunt 
species Lati*B) edd. : 81 EP: om. Al“ 77,35 


TEXT OF METAPHYSICS A $01 


M 4; 107914 


tepi dv Gntobvres Tas atrías [2] ¿x toúrwv 
éxel uporAdov. xad” Exactóv Te ydp 
e r r ¡A / »x pl * , 4 
Opuvujov <ri> [3] eori xairrapa ras ovotas 
tó te dAAwv Ev goriv ém moA-[4]Aóov, kai 
¿mi toiode «al émi toi didtors. 





1079%2 ti adiecit Ross || 3 mapa] circa Lat? 
(mept) 


M 4; 1079 4-11 


> ” os , , e > 
en kad” og Tpó-[s]mous Seixvurar On ÉorL 
yor + 207 . , 
Ta siSn, xkar' oddEva paíveras toúrwv: [6] 
€€ Eviwv pEv ydp oUx ávayxn yiyveoda: 
Ea > 50 a x y » 7 

ovAoyiopov, él [7] eviwv de kal oUx Wwv 
otovtal toUrwv gión ylyvetaz, 


$02 OLIVER PRIMAVESI 


A 9; 990'11—15 [Averroes T 27 (b-d)] 
kará te ydp [12] tods Aóyous tods Ex TWvV 
¿mompuóv £i8n ¿orar máviIWv dowv Em- 
[13Jotñpuar etc, kai xkatá TO Ev ¿mi rro 
kal tv áropá-[14]Joewv, xará Se tó vogiv 
ti pdapévros tú pdaprwv páv-[15]racua 
yáp Ti TOÚTWwY ÉOTIV. 


. a 
M 4; 1079711 
z y doo act e 

kará te [8] ydp tods Aóyous toda Ex tv 
emornuóv ¿otar glón maviwv [9] dowv 
¿motipal eioív, «al kata tó Ev ¿miro Av 
kai tó [10] árropácewv, kata Se TO vogiv 
a pdapévros rv pOaprów [11] pávracua 
yáp ti todr' ¿orrv. 





11 ve a(EESEPV9T) B(MOVEJS) Laos (-que) 
Al! 79,1 edd. : ye AP || 12 éx (cum libro M) 
a(EESEPVIT) Je Laos (ex) Al! 79,1 edd. 
: om. B(APMVEC) Lat* |] 14 tí: a(EEPVIT) 
T(CJ*) Lat (aliguid) Al! 81,23 Ascl.! 74,29 Asc]. 
75,1 edd. : add. supra lin. VX : tios (1 corr. m. 
alt.) ES: om. B(ABM) 


A 9; 990'15-19 [Averroes T 28(4-c)] 


tn Se ol áxpiBéoraror tó Aóywv [16] 
oi uev tó ripós Ti trotovow iótas, vw od 
apev eivar ka9” [17] auto yévos, ol Se tóv 
tpitov Av9pwrrov A£yovarw. 

e > - € h] - , A 
SlMws te [18] ávarpodorv oi epi tv ciómv 
Móyot á uáliov eivar BoviAóneda [19] oi 
Agyovres gí8n toú tas iótas eivar 


10 pdapévros «(JEAPEVI) Lat?8 (corrupti) edd. 
: pdapévros tivós B(MC) || 11 toúr” Éoriv 
a(JEES[cobto dot Vi)) B(MC) Lat? (hoc est) : 
eius quod quid est Lat8 (roú tí totiv) : toUTWv 
Zotiv cum libro A A? edd. 


M 4; 1079" 11-15 


” x Ed LA - 2 3 
en Se ol áxrpifleoraror tv [12] Aóywv oí 
pEv tóv mpóg ti movodorw itac, uv oU 
3, neos 2 e oros 

aci [13] eivar xad” abro yévos, ol Se tÓv 
tpitov iv9pwnov Afyovorw. 
[14] SAws te ávarpodorv ol mepi tó clSuv 
Aóyo1 á pálldov Boú-[15]Aovrar eival ot 
A£yovres gl8n tod tas iSéas eivar: 

S 





15 áxpiBéoratot (cum libro M) a(EESBdYA) ye 
Late) (certissime scil. rationes) Al.! 82,8 Ascl. 
75,17 : áxpiBéotepor B(ALMVE) TJPLS Lati6o 
(certiores), cf. ALP 83,18, edd. |] 16 0U papev 
a(EVYT) BLAPM) Al! 82,9 Al. 83,30-33 edd. 
: od aow (cum libro M) ESEPJPLe Z(vEC]o) 
Lat (dicunt) Ar" (Scotus: opinantur) || 18 eiómv 
a(EESEPVIT) B(ABMVECIS) edd. : iSewv Al. 
85,13 Ascl.! 78,8 || 18-19 Bovlópeda oí Atyo- 
vieg ción a(EESEDT) Z(VEC) Lac, cf. Ascl. 
78,30-32 et Plat. Leg. II, 680€ oú yap opóspa 
xpúbueda oi Kpoñres tots Eevixois morpuaow : 
Povdópeda Blass Christ Ross Jaeger : BoúAo- 
vrat oi Aéyovres elón B(APM) VI Lar:08) 
(volunt dicentes ... species) Ar” (Scotus: opinantur) 
Al! 85,14 Ascl.! 79,6 Bekker Bonitz, cf. A1P 
85,15 





13 yévoc] naturam unius Lat? (?) 


A 9; 990” 19-22 [Averroes T 28(4-g)] 


E s : 7 A £ 
cuuBaiver yap un [20] eivar tw Suáda 
tipwrn y álMa róv ápiduióy, 
kai to mpós Ti [21] toú kad* abro, 


Ari e , a 

kai rmavd” doa tives árolouvdnoavres taís 
E 7 , na 4 > EA 

mepi [22] tv eiówv Sódars pvavriWwOnoav 

taíis ápxais. 


21 tod (cum libro M) a(EESEPVIT) Z(VECJS) 
Lat (e0 La? : ipso Latt?8)) AL? 86,7 Ascl.P 
79,22 79,28 edd. : viv B(APM) Ascl.P 78,39 || 
ais a(EESEPVIT) B(APMCIO : om. VÉ |] 22 
ción v (EESEPVIT) : iSeñv BAPMV) AL! 87,2 
(et passim) Ascl.! 80,11 (et passim) edd. 


A 9; 990'22—27 [Averroes T 29] 


én Ó2 rara [23] uév tv óroAnyiv xad” Mv 
eival papev trás iStas 

oÚ póvov [24] tósv odorióv 

gora si8n dla mokAAóv ral érépwv 

(«al yáp to [25] vóntua Ev 00 póvov Trepi Tás 
ovotas áAa xat xará rv 4A-[26]Awv torí, 
xal ¿mori par od uóvov Tis ovoías elgiv 
álAa xai [27] érépwv, 

kal Aa S£ uupia cuuBatver tomara): 


22 £n Se «(EEPVÍT) JS Lat (amplius autem) 
Ascl.! 80,18 Bekker Bonitz Christ : ér: (cum 
libro M) B(APMVE) ES Al! 88,3 Ross Jaeger || 
23 payev] dicimas La?C8) : paoiw (cum libro 
M) Lat" (dicunt) Ar” (Scotus: dicebant) || 24 
fora «(EESVÍT) JS edd. : Zoovrar (cum libro 
M) B(APMVA) <Eb> : elvas Eb || 25 mepi rás 
ovotas] de substantía Lai*0, cf. mepi tig odotas 
JPL? |] «oi a(EESEPT) B(APMVEC]O) Lat Ascl.P 
80,29 edd. : kal Erépww Vi cf. Pag et 26-27 || 
26 xal a(EESEPVA) Y(VECJO), cf Ascl.? 81,13-14 
edd. : kai aí (cum libro M) B(APM) T 


TEXT OF METAPHYSICS A $03 


M 4; 10791519 


cuuBaí-[16]ver ydp uh eivar mpúyrov Thv 
Sváda áAa tóv ápiduióv, 

[17] kai toútov TÓ Tpós Ti «al ToBTO TOÚ 
ka9' adró, 

kai mávd” [18] d0a tiveg ároAovdñoa- 
yteg taig mepi tó seiómv Sójars Avav-[19] 
Tuwnoav taís ápxais. 


16 uh elvas a«(JEAPEYVS) Lat8 (non esse) 
edd. : givar B(M) : yn elvas ex elvar C |] 
tipútov] primam cum libro A Lat* (npwtnv>) |! 
17 toUTOV 10] hoc Lat? (roto 10?) || toro tod 
E B(MC) edd. : tó toú J Lat8 (quod eius) : 1Ó 
S(APE%VÍ) Lat? EY : toútov tó EY? 


M 4; 1079*19-24 


én kará pev thv 0nóAmpav xad” [20] fiv 
paorw sivar trás iótas 


¿oovra1 sión [21] ¿Av ro Anv 

(ró ydp vónua Ev od uóvov [22] mepi tas 
, , , * t % 47 , - , , 

ovcias áAMAad kat kata un odoww goti, 

wal ai [23] ¿rmorñpar 0d póvov tig odotas 

goovrar 

ovuBatver SE kai [24] ¿Aa pupia torabra) : 


20 paow] dicit Lat? (pnorw?) || ragiógas a(JEE>) 
B(MC) Lat?28 : tác iSgas od yóvov tv odo 
cum libro A S(APV%) edd. [| 21 4Akwv rroAAGv 
E (re om. in loco eraso?) : G4ALwv te moAAwv 
J BIMC) Lat£ (aliorumque multorun) : AMA ral 
étépur mokAówv (quod y in mrg e libro A ad- 
scripserat) J in mrg. S(APEVI) : ef diversorum 
multorum aliorumgue multorum Lat? («al Erépwv 
TrokAlkww [J”"25] ¿AlLwv Te oAAów [JBI) : 4AMd 
kai 4A2wv mov edd. |] 22 xa al (EAPES) 
B(MC) Bekker Bonitz : kai cum libro A JVÍ 
Christ Ross Jaeger || 23 Évovrai codd. Lat*B 
(erunt) Bekker : eioí cum libro A Bonitz Christ 
Ross Jaeger 


$04 OLIVER PRIMAVESI 


A 9; 9902734 [Averroes T 30(4-d)] 


do dea a Nan « 
xará Se [28] tó ávayrkaiov «ai ras Sofas tás 
e ab Ai SE 
reepi aúrosv, el ¿ori ue-[29]dexta ra sión, 
tó odorwv ávayxaiov iS£as elvas uovov. od 
Ñ y y » ee 
[30] yáp kara cuuBeBnros petréxovra áAAa 
Set taúry éxá-(31]otov peréxerv y un ad” 
€ , £ 7 , 7 
Úrokeyuevou Aéyera—Agyw $ [32] otov, 
el 1 aurodurkaciov peréxel, todro kai 
0%, z AS Ñ 
áióiov peréxes, [33] dia rkará oupBe- 
Bnxós' ouuBeBne yap 7% Semdacia [34] 
diSiw Eiva—, 
A E 
Wor' ¿orar odoía tá sión; 


28-29 pedexrá] uierá Ar”? (Bouyges 1952: 
CLXIY || 29 1ú eí8n (cum libro M) B(APMVE) T 
Ascl.? 81,25 edd. cf. AL? 89,8 : eíSn (per haplo- 
graphiam) a(EESEPVÓ) je || 31 f (EESEPVIT) 
B(A?VEJS) Lat (secundum quod Latico : in 
quantum Lari>2)) edd. : ei M Ascl.* 81,29 || uñ 
xa9” droxeruévoo e(EESEPVIT) B(APLMVECIO 
Lat Al! 90,3-4 edd. : xa” Únoxequévoo Al. 
91,6 citat ex aliis libris || 32 adroSrikaciov 
a(E<E>>[adró Smdaciov Vi]) B(ALMVEC) 
edd. : adrod Smdaciov (cum libro M) y (ad 
toú Smhaciov ES ; avrod SurAaciov EPT : 
aúrod toú Srmhaciov J) || tovro___peréxes 
«(EESEPVIT) B(ABCVSEJS) Lat Ar” Ascl.P 82,4 
edd. : om. M || 33-34 ovpBéBnee___elvar 
(cum libro M) a(EESEPVUT) Z(VECJ") Ascl.P 
82,69 Lat Ar” (Scotus: accidit enim duplo quod 
fuit eternum) edd. : om. B(APM) non reddit Al. 
91, 9-11. 


M 4; 10792431 


NO > E , y 
kara de to ávaykaiov xal tas [25] Sódas tas 
Tepi aúróvv, el £ori pedertá Ta elón, tú 
odovwv [26] ávayraiov iótas eivar póvov: 
od ydp kara cuuBeBnkos [27] perexovral 
dáMa Sel taóry éxáctou peréxemw $ un 
kad” [28] Úroxeuévov Afyovrai—Atyw $ 
otov, el tí avrod Smiaciov [29] peréxer, 
e : 2). Q 4 3 : sx 
todro kai didiov prerexer, GAda kata ovji- 
BeBn-[30]xóc: ovuBéBnxe yáp tó Sirmkaciw 
diSlw eivai—, 
ENS DS Sués 
ote ¿orar [31] ovoia ra cí8n * 


24 TO a(EAPESVIT) B(MC) edd. : tóv ] || 26 
póvov e(JEAPESVÍ) Lat8 (solum) edd. : óvov 
B(MO) Lat? (solarum) || 27 Sei a(EAPESVIT) 
B(MO) [Jeupra 1] Lati8 (oportet) edd. : 8h J 
1] taóty «(JEESVÍT) B(MC) Lat8 (sic) edd. 
: taúrnv A? Lat? (hoc) || 27-28 «ad bro- 
xewiévou] vóv ávri tod Ev Úrroreruévi explicat 
Jin margine |] 29 petéxer (JEAPESVAT) B(C) 
Lat8 (participat) edd. : ueréxerv M || verba 28 
Simdaciov—=30 yáp Lat* non reddit 


A 9; 990349915 [Averroes T 3o(e— h)] 


tadra Se ¿vravda [991?1] odoíav onuaíver 
káxet: T ti Eora1 TÓ eivar pával rt rrapd 
[2] tabra, tó Ev ¿mi moAA6v; kal el pev 
TadTo 
ES o = Mos a 
eiSos tw ide0v [3] kai tv perexóvtowv, 
” Y Ed * me , bo] - 
¿orar ti korvóv (ri yap pállov em [4] tov 
pd9apróv Svádwv, kai túóv toAAGwv 
Dra vaio AN 
pév didiwv Se, ro [s] Suas Ev kal 
tadróv, q ¿ri Y adriis kal Tñs Ttivós;) 


TEXT OF METAPHYSICS A $05 


M 4; 1079 31-36 


OA a ; 
tadrá $' gvravda ovoíav onuatvel 
AS 3 

káxei:h [32] tí £otar TO elvas pávar Ti Trapa 

> aia E O 
tabra, tó Ev ¿mi rroA-[33]A0v; kai el pev 
Tabro 
eidos tv iSgwv kal tó perexóv-[34]1wv, 
¿ora mi kowwóv (tí ydp pádlov mi tóv 
pdaprúv [35] Suádwv, kai rv Ívadwv 
twv rolwv uev didiwv Se, ro [36] Suas Ev 
kai taúróv, y én' adrñs kai This tivós;) 





34 vaúrá G(VKC) edd., c£. rá ydp adrá Ascl.* 
82,20 : taira (scil. eíSn) a(EES[ravda E?] 
VET) BLALMJS) Lat (hee scil. species) Al.“ 91,13, 
91,17, 91,27 || o991*1 elvar ... Ti (cum libro 
M) «(EESEDYIT) B(APMVECIS Labe (esse 

. aliquid) Al. 91,18 Ascl.! 82,26 et Ascl.* 
83,3 (et passim) edd, ; eivan Al." 91,26 || 1-2 
a mapá tadra] quod preter has Lat" (19 mapa 
tadra?) : quid preter eas Lat* (1í mapa tabra?) 
|| 4 kai E Z(VXC) edd. : kai rv SuáSwv (cum 
libro M) Al.” 93,15-16 : xai Sváswv B(APM) 
y(ESEPTJPLS) J* Lat (et dualitatibus) : al (Suáswv 
add. supra lin.) Vd || 9y1*4 tó 99125 Glas 
om. Vi sed in initio codicis ex alio fonte 
supplevit (= VS), qui cum familia $ facit 
|| s Ev a(EESEPT) Lat (unum), cf. ALP 93,22, 
Ross Jaeger : elvas Ev BlAbMVECIO Al 93,16 
Bekker Bonitz Christ || Y adrñs (cum libro M) 
Bonitz Christ Ross Jaeger : taútns a(EE*E*T) 
BAPMVECIO) Al.“ 93,17 Bekker 


A 9; 991*5—8 [Averroes T' 30(i)] 

ei [6] Se yn ro adro sidoc, óuwvvua Av 
ein, kal Suovov Worep [7] dv el tig «akoi 
ivdpwrrov tóv Te KadMiav kai tó ¿úlov, [8] 
unSeplav kowvwviav ¿mblépas avrov. 








6 óuivvya (cum libro M) B(APMVECTS) T Lati? 
(equivoca Lat : equivocum Lat?) Ar” ALP 94,4 edd. 
: óuwvupiia a(EESED) Lat“E (eguivocatio) Ascl.* 
83,18 |] 7 xadoi a(ET) Bekker Christ Ross 
Jaeger : xadoin B(APMVECIS) ESEb ALP 94,7 
Ascl.* 83,19 et Ascl.P 84,1 Bonitz : sive kaAoi 
sive kakoín Lat (vocet Lad*d : vocat Late) - 
gtrot Ascl.* 82,31 || KalAMav] Kardiam Lat? 
(kapStav?) : Chilum Ar” (Scotus) 


31 tadrá edd. : TÁ aúrá B(MC) <E>yp : tadra 
(scil. ¿¿Sn) a: (JEAPE*V3) Lar?8 (hee scil. species) 
| A] sí Lat* (ei) || 33 tadro] per se Lat? (adró?) 
1| 35 «al tov SváSwv] cum libro 4 om. Lat? 


M yy 10793610793 


er. b Moa a Los 
ei S€ un [10791] 10 abro eidos, ÓuWwvuja 
noo se e AS a 
Av etn, kai Oorov Wortep dv el [2] tig «ado 
áv9puwrov tóv te KalAMav kai to ¿úlov, 
LA ] ES , r a 157 
unSe-[3]utav korveviav ¿mBlEyas adrásv. 


$06 OLIVER PRIMAVESI 


A 9; 9918-11 [Averroes T 31(a)] 


trávrovSeyádicra [9] Srarroproerev dvrig ri 
rote ovuBálAeras ta eiSn í toíis [10] áiStors 
tú alodntowv T tols yiyvojiévors kai tois 
pderpouévors: [11] ore yap xkivñoews 
oute peraBoAñs oúSeuads ¿oviv aítia 
aúrois. 


9 Siamopnoeiev Av a(EESEPT) J Al! 95,3 
Ascl.! 84,4 edd. : Sanoproere B(ABMVEC) || 
ñ (cum libro M) AL! 95,4 et Al. 96,2 Ascl.S 
84,36 : om. «(EESEPT) B(APMVEC]") Lat edd. 
|| to kai toís (cum libro M) «(EESBD) J" : rai 
B(APMVEC) T Al.“ 96,3 Ascl.* 84,36—85,1 edd. 


E b 
M 4; 1079-11 
si S2 ta uév Ga [4] tods rorvods Aóyous 
epappórrery Dñoouev toi eideorv, olov 
Sa Cl POS 
[s] Er ayrov rov kúxdov oxñpa émimedov 
vos voz ES A 
xal tá Aowrma pépn [6] toi Aóyov, to $' od 
¿oi mpootedhoerar, oxorelv Sel uh kevov 
[7] $ toiro mavreAowg. tivi Te yAp Tpoo- 
E sm. , An ”m” , 'A mn 
tednoerar, TÁ uéow A [8] TÁ ¿mundo N 
máctv; mávta ydp tá ¿v Tf ovcía ¡Star, 
7 a - .on 2 Y - 
[9] otov to iGov kai TO Simovv. En SñAov 
$n dváy«n aúuro [10] eivat ti, jortep TO 
¿mimedov, púoiw tiva $ máoiv ¿vurrápiel 
[11] toíg eíSeor ws yévos. 


4 Todg xkowodg Aóyovs] rationes Lat* ([rods] 
hóyovs?) |] 4=5 olov En” adróv rov xúxAov] 
in circulis Lat? : puta ad circulum Lat8 || oxñpal 
habebit Lat* (oxfoer?) || od ¿ori codd. Lat?8 
Bekker Bonitz Christ : Ú ¿oti Shorey Ross 
Jaeger || 10 10 a(JEAPESVS) edd. : om. B(MC) 
1% 0))% (aus) A? Lars 


M 5; 1079 12-15 


[12] Mávtwv $2 pádrora Siaropñoerev dv 
«ue tí rore [13] cuuBadAovrar tá ción í 
tois diSioss tÓv aiodnrów f toís [14] y1- 
yvouévors kai toi pdeipoyévors: oUre yap 
kivhoews tot [15] odre peraBoAñs odSe- 
juás aívia adrois. 


15 airía E v(ESVÍ) Lat? (causa) : aria y (AD) 
e(MC) Lat8 (canse) edd. 


A 9; 091*12-16 [Averroes T 31 (b-e)] 


[12] áAAa ynv odre tipos TRY ÉTioTA nv 
ovdev Bon dei Tivróv ¿A-(13]Awv [(od8z yap 
odoía ¿xeiva toUrwv: Ev toUto1S ydp dv Av), 
obre [14] eigró eivar, uy ¿vorrápxovrá ye toís 
perexovorv oUrw pév [15] yáp dv Lows aíria 
Sótevev elvar ds TO Aeuxóv peyrypévov [16] 
TO Aeuó, 


12 odre Sylburg Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger : 
o08% «(EESEPT) B(APMVIJO) Ascl.! 85,16 Christ, 
cf. AL? 96,16 0U8' gig ¿moriuny || 13 082 Syl- 
burgedd. : ore a«(EESE-T) B(ARLMVECTO) || 14 
evurrápxovrá ye (cum libro M) B(ABMVEC]JS) 
ESE? edd. : ¿vurrápxovra ex(ET) Ascl.* 85,25 |] 
14 ev] om. ESEPM«VÓ | 15 díria] adírtov T 
cf. causa Lati || ds B(APMVECIS <E?> Laos 
(sicut Lat“ : ut Lat?) edd., cf. ALP 97,3 095 el TÓ 
heuxóv A£yorro aíriov eivar : om. (ut in libro 
M) a(EE*EPT) Lati8 Ar" Ascl.* 86,22 


A 9; 991"16-20 [Averroes T' 31(f-g)] 
GAN obros ev ó Aóyos Alav edrivntos, Ov 
"Ava-[17]fayópas uev mpwros Eúsosos S* 
Votepov kai dAño1 tives [18] Zleyov 


LEA »: E) x : 
(pásiov yáp ovvayayeiv moAla kai 
20? Ñ » , 4 
ásúvata mpos [19] tv totavrnv Sógav): 
áAla uv od8' ex tv eidmv ¿ori tálda 
[20] kart” oddéva tpórov tú giwdórwv 
Aeyeoda. 


TEXT OF METAPHYSICS A $07 


M s; 1079 15-19 


dAMa uny odre [16] mpós thv émoriunv 
oúvdev Bondei tiv tó dGAAwv (ovd2 yáp 
[17] odoía ¿xeiva toUTuV Ev TOÚTOLS YAp Av 
ñiv), odr' eig TO eivar, [18] yn ¿vurrápxovrá 
ye tos peréxovorv oUtw Ev ydp Tows [19] 
aítia Sóferev dv civar «w5> TO AeukOv ye- 
uryuevov TO Aeuxd, 





15 oUte Bonitz Christ Ross Jaeger : odS2 codd. 
Bekker || 16 oúS2 Bonitz Christ Ross Jaeger : 
ovre codd. Bekker || 18—19 Tows diria] causam 
Lat? (aíriov) || 19 (5 edd. : om. a(JEAPESVA) 
B(MC) Lats 


M 5; 1079 20-24 


[20] ¿AM odros ev ó Aóyos May eúxivnrOS, 
ov'Avañayopas [21] jev Hpórepos Eúdodos 
Se Vorepos ¿deye Srarcopós kai Erepot [22] 
TLVES 

(paSiov ydap moAka ovvayayelv kal 
ádúvata mpos [23] tiv totaúrnv Sóñav): 
áMa unv od éx row eiówv tori [24] ra 
GAMa kar” oúdEva tpórov Tú ElwdorwY 


A£yeodar. 





19 chv rovabrny Sóñav a(EEEPT) B(APMVECTIO) 
Lat Al.” 100,33 Ascl.* 86,26 edd. : tiv Sójav 
taúrnv Al.” 98,24, cf. Al? 97,29 || siómv 
a(EESEPT) B(APMVECJS) Al.* 99,6 100,23 
100,33 Ascl.! 86,29 edd. : ¡Szúv Al! 99,1 


20 obros] nec Lat? (<hec vel <ore) || 21 
mpótepos] mpótepov B(MC) || vortepos E 
BIMC) v(EVi) Lat? (posterior) edd. : Votepov 
y (JAP) Lat8 (posterivs) 
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A 9; 9912025 [Averroes T 32(a-b)] 


x A Pa Y SS HT 
TO Se AMeyerv [21] mapadetyuara aura sivar 
y £ o. z 

kal peréxerv adróyv tálla ke-[22]voko- 
yeiv ¿ori kal perapopás Afyerv tro tirás. 
Tí ydp éori [23] 10 ¿pyalópievov tipos tús 
Io $ os k E 
iótas ároBlérov; evOexetal te [24] xat 
3 4 ns x 
eivar kal yiyveodas Guorov Órtody kai uh 
eixafópevov [25] mpos éxelvo, 





991%1 napadeiyuara] om. Ar” |¡ adra 
a(EESEPT) JS, cf. Lati" (hec Lati : has Lat“) 
ALP 101,18, edd. : tadra Ascl.! 87,33 : TE 
B(APMVEC) Lat:*8) (ef) : om. (cum libro M) 
All 101,11 || váMa «(EE*EPT) B(ABMVEC]IO) 
Lat edd. ; om. Al.! 101,11—12 || 23 te (cum libro 
M) B(APMVEC) Bekker Ross Jaeger : 8¿ Al. 
102,1 : ydp a(EESEPT) J* Lat Asc]. 88,21 Bonitz 
Christ || 24 órtoúv] om. Al! 102,1 


A 9; 9912529 [Averroes T' 32(c-e)] 


e .xs y A : A ” 
Wote kal Ívros Ewkxpátous kal un Ívros 
£ sr mn Tr , e , 
yevorr” [26] dv 005 rep Zuwkpátns" Óuotws 
Se SñAov dni «dv ei yv ó [27] Xuxpátns 

áiStos. 

y z , de ds 
gotas te tAeiw rapadetyuata tod aútod, 
[28] 

er x ”» 4 - 3 £ s 
Wote «al gión, olov tod dvdpwnov TO 
(Gov kal To Simouv, da [29] S2 xai 
TÓ avtodvdpwTros. 


Ms; 1079 24-28 


x x , , 3 » 

TO [25] Se Aéyerv mapadetyuata eivar kai 
a So CE = 

peréxerv aúroyv tá Ga [26] kevokoyetv 
toti kai perapopas Afyerv troutirás. tí yáp 
[27] ¿oi ro ¿pyalónevov Tipos Tac ¡stas 
> / > , / 3 N 
ánoBlenov; év6gxeral [28] te «al elvas al 
yiyveodal óriobv rai y elxadópevoy, 


M s; 1079 28-33 


<r x 1 * sx 
wote [29] kai Ovrogs Zwkpatous xa ym 
, 7 

óvtog yévowr' dv olov Ewkxpá-[30]rng" 
€ 1 Y pS e n >” f 
óuoiws Se SnAov Ót: xav ein Zwkpátns 
áiSros. 

” r £ - 
[31] éortas te mhelw mapadetyuara tod 
AUTO, 
4 y » 7 - 3 A 
ote kai eión, [32] olov toi ávdpurov 
e yx e y Los 
To ÍQov kai ro Simouv, Gua Se kai [33] 
adrodv9pwTros. 








25 yévow' (cum libro M) B(APMVECJS) T edd. 
:ylyvowr «(EESED) || 26 o1ós nep a(EESEPT) J* 
Lati Bekker Bonitz Christ : o1og B(APMVFC) 
Lat“**8) AJP 102,11 Ross Jaeger, cf. lib. M 
olov || 26-27 6 Ewxpárns dídtos] ymago Soc- 
ratis perpetua Lati (eixdv Ewxpároos dro?) || 
9912279911 verba fora1__eixwv secundum 
Al. 104,19-21 in nonnullis libris omissa 
erant || 29 10 adroúvdpwrros «(EE*[ró avro 
dv9pwros EbT]) JS Lat" (quod per se homo) edd. 
: $ adrodvBpwnos <ES> (VEC) Ascl." 89,31 : 
sive tó abdroávdpwrTOS sive 6 adToávdpwrros 
Lati8 : rod adroav9pórrov B(APM) ex Al. 
105,4, ut videtur 


107930 Ewkxpárns E P(MC) : 6 Ewxpárns 
YU APEVS) edd. 


A 9; 9914294 [Averroes T 33] 

A E Es 

¿ni 00 póvov túv alodnrov rapa-[30] 

Seíyuara ta ión ála xail aúróv, olov TÓ 

yé-[31]vos, we yévos eidmv: ote TÓ abro 

tortas mapáseryua xai [99r1P 1] eixov. 

A £ mn EJ A 3 x x 

En Óóferev dv aSúvatov elvar xwpls thv 

odciav kai od [2] $ ovoía: ote mús Av 

ai iS¿gar ovotar TÓvV Tpayuárwv odoal 
b, 3 , x pa , er 

[3] xopis elev; év Se 14 DaíSwvi oUrw 

YA 

A£youev, 

e s - 5 NN ml » 

“ws xal ToÚ [4] eivar xal rod yiyveodar atria 

Ta £lÓn torív 


TEXT OF METAPHYSICS A $09 


M s; 1079*35-1080% 

IE es E , 

En od jóvov tv alo9ntov napadelyuara 

x ys , s x .- YT 5 r 

[34] tá gión áAka kai aúróvv, olov TO YÉvOg 

tó 5 yEvous [35] eiduwv: ote tó abro 

¿orar mapáderyya xal elwv. 

74 , A sas * 3 

£n S0-[36]fe1ev dv áSúvatov xwpls eival 
xx OL » Ze y a er 

Tv odoiav kal 0d y oúcia: [1080*1] ¿ote 

TúÓS dv ai ¡Star odotar TV Tpayuárwv 
7 y 7 , a - r 

ovca: xwpis [2] eiev; ev Se Try Daiówv 

todrov A£yetar tOV TpóTtOV, 

ds «al [3] tod givar kai rod yiyveodar aria 

tá eí9n torív: 








30 abráw (cum libro M) «a(EESEDT) 
PBLA?PMVEC]S) Lat Bonitz Christ Ross Jaeger 
: adriov tv ¡dew Al. 105,24 Ascl 89,33 
Bekker secundum codd. recc. || 9911 dv 
a(EESE'T) JS Lat8 (utique) Al.S 104,20 et Al! 
105,28 Ascl.! 89,36 edd. : om. B(APMVEC) : 
de Late“? non constat || 0d] od Ar” (Bouyges 
1952, CLXII: “negat.”) || 3 Atyopev Al! 106,7 
et Al.“ 106,9 Ascl.! yo,19, Jaeger 1965 : Afyerar 
a(EESEPT) B(APMVIJS) Ar” Lat edd. || 4 aíria 
vá ción a(EESEPT) B(APMVEJS) Ascl.“ 90,33 Lat 
edd. : tá eí8n díria Al.! 106,8 


A 9; 991*4-9 [Averroes T 34] 


, e RRE a y » 
kaíto: túv elówv [5] Ovrwv ópuws od 
ylyveta1 TÁ etÉxovta 

n . 7 » ma x A 4 

áv un h TO ktvioov, [6] xal moAka ylyveral 
étepa, olov oixía kai SaxróMos, v oÚ [7] 

» 3 4 = e 3 2 

papev gión eivar ote SNAov Oti EvOexeral 


kai rálla 


5 7 % , sx £ 
kai [8] eivar xat yiyveodar la tovadras 
atrias otas kai ta pn-[9]Pévra vóv. 


5 kivñoov] kAtvn dv? Ar” (Scotus: si non fuerit 
illud quod est lectus; Bouyges 1952, CLXII et 
cxcIV) || 6 Suxrúdios] Sárrulos Es || 8 cías] 
Sy ás Ladeo (propter quas Lat : per quales Lat") 


36 Áv a(JEAPEVÍ) LatS (utique) edd. : om. 
B(MC) : de Lat* non constat || 1080% slev 
a(JEAPEVÍT) B(C) edd. : dv eiev M 


M 5; 1080%3-8 


, mm , . el4 er E) 
kaito1r TOv [4] ciómv Óvtwov Ópws oU 
yÍyveraz 
A 3 s > » N Y 
Av yn E TO kivñoow, kai [s] roAka ytyverar 
e Es ., $ z Ká Ed 
gtepa, olov oixia kai Sarxrúlios, wv oU [6] 

E OS er - 14 E A 
paorw sivar sión ote Slow Ori EvOgx eta 
káxelva, 

dv [7] paciv iógas eivar, 

. 5 * , A , 
kal eivas kal yiyveodas ÍLa tovaúras [8] 
atrías oías kai tá pndévra viv 





4.710 kiwñoov] quod motum est Lat? («ivntów) || 5 
SaxróMos (anulus Lat8)] digitus Lat? (Sáxrudos?) 
|] 6 pao] dicit Lat? (pnow) 
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Pars posterior (991P9-993*10) 


[Averroes T 35] 

b 74 4 » s , x xo >» - ys » r e 
[991P9] éti eímep eioiv ápiduol tá sión, ms aírior Eoov-[10]ra1 mótepov Ori 
Etepor ápiduol eior tá Ovra, otov 001 uev <ó> [11] ápidpuos Av9pwrros ÓS1 Se 
Zwkpárns 061 Se KadAlas; tí [12] odv ¿xeivor roúro1s aírioí elorv; oUSE ydp el 

e » MÍ € a A sos , 
oi ev diSto1 oí Se [13] uñ, oddev Srotoz:. 





9 eiaiv (EESEPT) B(ALMVEC]S Lat Ascl.! 91,27 et 93,1 et 93,17 edd. : elev Al! 107,14 || 10 mótepov] 
upótepov Ar” (Scotus: primo vero quia numeri entinsn sunt diversi; Bouyges 1952: CLXIM) || ó add. Ross 
Jaeger, cf. Ascl.P 93,4 |] 11 ápiduds dvdpwros a(EESEPT) 7(VEC) Lat (numerus homo) ALP 107,20-21 
Ascl.?P 93,4 edd. : ivBpwrros áprduos B(ALM) JE 


[Averroes T 36] 
[99113] el 8 $r1 Aóyor ápiduov rávraida, otov Ñ [14] ovupuvía, SfAov Sn 
toriv Ev yé ti Óv eto Aóyor. el Sy ta [15] todro, y UA, pavepóv $ti kai aúrol 
ec» y 1 » ” e? .s e lA » Y EA 
ot dprduol Aóyor tives [16] Eoovrar Erépov tipos Étepov. Atyw $” oiov, ei Lori 
6 Kalhkias [17] Aóyos év ápiduois rrupos kai yñs kal ÚSatos, [18] kai [19] ó 
”, F TY .y.3 Y mn yA LA 34 > / > , 5) 
adrodv9pwros, ett ápiduós tig Wv ette yn, Ouws ¿orar Aóyos [20] ¿v ápiduois 
tivo kal oUx ápidyós, kal oúx ¿orar Tis Sia tabra [21] áprduós. 
13 táveadda] xávraida T, cf. et hic Lat8 |] 14 ti (ET) edd. : om. B(APMVKCTS) ESEb Lat, cf. ALP 
109,10 || 15 tives] alicuins Lat? (rvóg?) || 17-18 post ÚSaros inseruit ai áépos xai 4AAwv tw Úrto- 
xevugvov, ¿orar kai 1 Sta ápiduós BAM [rai ágpos kai adroávdpwros ¿AA tiviv Tor EL é vv 
... áprdós «VS)) ex ALP 109,13—14 (cf. Ascl.P 94,31-34), Ross Jaeger [UAAwv krA. iam Bekker Bonitz 
Christ] : kai ágpos G(VECIO <E?> in mrg. Lat:08) : om. a(EESEPT) Lat“ Ar” Ascl.5 93,14 || 19 Ó 
v(ESEPT) U(VECIO, cf. ALP 109,14-15 : om. B(APMVÍ)) Ascl.* 93,14 edd. : ó supra lin. E || 20 kai 
obx a(EET) G(VECI% <Vé> Lat (et non) : odS? B(APM) Al. 109,30 : od8” Ascl.S 95,13 edd. || Sua] 
<iSta> Sid Jaeger 


[Averroes T' 37] 

[99121] éti ¿ex moAAóv ápiduov els ápiduos yiyverar, el [22] eiSwv Sé Ev ei8os 
Tos; el Se yy $ adróv dAN éx tv éva-[23]pi9uwv, oiov Ev Tí pupidór, ús 
éxovowv ai povádes; etre [24] yáp ÓnoerSeic, moAMa átoria cupficerar, elte 
un Ópoer-[25]Ósic, pte at aúral dAAñAars uñte at dar rrácar rá-[26]oais" 





21 En B(APmM<VÍ>YECJO y(EsEPT) AL! 110,3 Ascl.! 95,16 edd.: En $ E || 22 m0] aliqualifer Laté 
(ws) || GAN Ex a(ESEPT[GAMA Ex El) G(VECIS <Vi> Lat (sed ex) Al.! 111,1 Ascl.! 95,23 97,6 et Ascl.S 
96,16 edd. : dAMa BLAPM) || 22-23 ivapíiduwv a(EESEPT) (VECJS Vd AL! 111,1, Lat (innumeran- 
tíbus Lati : unum numerantibus Lat", unis numeris Lat?, unis Lat8 [<évapiduov?] Bekker Bonitz Christ : 
ápiduav Ascl.! 9s,23 97,6 et Ascl.* 96,16—17, cf. Ar” (Scotus: ex numeris): Ev 1% ápiduo B(APM) Ross 
Jaeger || 23 Éxovow] habebunt Lad (Efovorv?) || 24 Érora oupBñoerar a(EESEPT) Lat Ascl.* 96,20 


TEXT OF METAPRYSICS A — $11 


: ovuBioeras Írora B(APM<VÍ>YKCIO ALÍ 111,3, cf. ALP 111,13, edd. || 25 uñre (EESEP [ugt 
T]) <Vi>J" ALS 112,7 Ascl.* 96,20 edd. : ynS2 BrAbM[pn Se Z(VEC)) <E?> Al! 111,3 || al aúral 
a(EESEPT) B(ABMVECJO) Lar 02 (eedem) Al.! 111,3 et Al.* 112,7 Ascl.“ 96,20 Bekker Bonitz Christ 
Jaeger : aúral S (Laur. 81,1) Ross : hee Lad*0 (abras?) || aí ¿Ada B(APMVE CJC) Asel.* 96,21 edd. : 
al ¿Aba al «(EESE"T) : ¿ar ai Vó : om. Al? 112,6 


[Averroes T 38] 

b , x , > - 3 54 s > - » 
[991726] tim yáp Srotgovorw ámadels odoar oUre yap evloya [27] tadra oúte 
óuokoyoúeva Tf voñoel. Er Se ávaykalov Erepóv [28] ti yévos ápiduoú kata- 
oxeválew mepi O y ápiduntikA, ... 

26 Stoigovo1w] ovvoívovarw? Ar” (Scotus: ef quid proficit cum non sint passiva; Bouyges 1952: CLXII) 
|| árradeis] passibiles Lati (pro impassibiles) || 27 Sé a«(EESEPVIT) JS Lat (autem) Ascl 97,30 edd. : te 
BLABMVEC) Al! 112,17 || 28 ui yévos (EESEDVIT) JS Lati >8) Ascl.! 97,30 Bekker Bonitz Christ 
Yévos B(ALMV3) Lar" Al! 112,17 et ALP 112,21 Ascl.P 98,18 Ross Jaeger |] 3 a(EESE9VIT) J" Lat 


(quod) AL! 112,18 et AL? 112,21 Ascl.?P 98,18 edd. : 3v B(APMVKC) || i A(EESEPT) B(APMVECIO ALP 
112,21 Ascl.P 98,18 edd. : sit Latt%8) ($?) : om. Al! 112,18 : ol VÍ : ef Lati (al?) 


[Averroes T' 39] 

b y £ AM AS A e A a e n 3 , 
[991928] ... kai [29] trávra ta ueragd Aeyópeva ÚTTO tivuwv, d rs T Ek tivo 
[30] ¿oriv ápxivv; 7 Sia tí perago rv Sedpó Y ¿orar kai [31] adrwv; 

29 á nus B(APMVEC]S) Bonitz Christ Ross Jaeger : ámAos «(EESE*T) Lat (simpliciter) Ar? (Scotus: 
simpliciter) Al.S 113,9, cf. ALP 113,8, Bekker || éx tívov (interr.)] ¿xk tv (indef.) Ar* (Scotus: auf ex 
aliquibus principiis; Bouyges 1952: CLXAD) || 30 ¿oriv ápxv a(EESEPVUT) B(APMVEC]S) Lat Bekker 
Christ Ross Jaeger : ápxúv fotar ALP 113,10 : dorar ápxóv Bonitz |] peragd B(APMVE) Bonitz 


Christ Ross Jaeger, cf. ALP 113,17-18 ÚGromov tó perald Ayer TÁ padnuarirá et iam ALP 113,13 : 
rá peradd a(EESEPVIT) J Bekker |] rw Seúpo a(EESE>VIT) J" Lat Ar” edd. : túvSe B(abmvtc) 


[Averroes T 40] 
[991931] én ai povádes ai év tj Svád1 Exarépa Ex tivos [992*1] mpotépas 
Svádos kaíro1 áSUvarov. En Sia tí Ev O ápiduos [2] ovAAauBavópevos; 





31 éxatépa ae(EESEPVÍT) ((VECIS) Lat (utraque) Al.! 113,23, cf. ALP 114,3, cf. Ascl.P 98,35, edd. : 
éxatépwv BAM) || 992*1 mpotépas «(EESEPYAT) J* Ar” Lat edd. : Éri mporépas Tis B(APM) : Eno 
npotépas U(VXC) 


[Averroes T 41] 

a ” y »x > £ ” n e A He > 
[99222] ¿ui e mpos tois sipnugvors, eirrep slot [3] at povádes Srápopor, Exprv 
ng rd e) y es Nx mu LA A , LA * : 
oUtw Ayer Wortrep kai Ocor Ta [4] ororxeia terrapa T Óvo Aeyovaw: «al ydp 

2 e 3 x x £ - z x - E x e s 
toUTwv Exaotos ou [s] tó korvov Ayer ororxetov, otov tó cua, áAda mÓp kai 
m YM y f h JA E - v YA E ld ”. 
yñv, [6] ett dot ti korvóv, TO gúua, ette un. vóv Se A£yerar e Ovros [7] tod 
e Nx er E mn a € A > > a » ” > ,s t 
EvOs MoOTrEp TruUpos T daros Oporoiepode el S' odrws, odx [8] govrar ovatar ot 
ápiduol, áAa SñAov ón, elreep ¿ori ei 2v [9] adro xal todró ¿ori ápxñ, mhe- 
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ovaxús Atyerar ro Ev: dA-[10]Aws yap ádúvatov.—Bovkópevor $e trás odoías 
áváyerv eig trás [11] ápxas ... 

3 Sápopor a(EESEDVIT) B(APMVEC]O) Lat (diferentes) Ascl.! 99,8 edd. : variae lectionis ¿Svúpopor 
mentionem facit Al. 114,21, sed malit Sipopor Al. 116,25-27 : áSiápopor Ar” || 6 1 «(EE J* Al? 


115, 14 edd., cf. Ti oa orwóv Ascl.P 99,13 : om. B(APMVEC) y(EPVIT) Lajed || 8 simep a(EVIT) 
BAM) ALS 116,15 : el máv ESE> Z(VXC) cf. si omne Lat : eimeiv J* 


[Averroes T 42] 
[992211] ... piro pev tidepev ¿x paxpoú «al Bpaxtos, Ex tivos [12] pirpoú 
kal jeydAou, kai gmimedov éx mareos kai otevoú, [13] cuya $' ¿k Badéos xai 


TATELVOÚ. 





992*11 tidepev] ponitur Ar” (Scotus) || paxpod kai Bpaxtos a(EESEPVIT) Je Late) Ar” (Scotus: ex 
longo et brevi) Al.P 117,29 Ascl.* 101,6-7 Bekker Bonitz : Bpaxtos xal jaxpod B(ALMVEC) Lati?o 
AL! 117,21, cf. Al? 117,28 et 118,11, Ascl.P 100,20-21 Christ Ross Jaeger 


[Averroes T 43] 
a , e ey mn A S sx mn PS : ; a 
[992213] kaítos mús Eder E TO Erti-[14]rredov ypapyunv T TO OTepeov ypauynyv 
xo) , EA xx lA x Y y x x x y : 
kai émimedov; dio [15] ydp yEvos to hard kai TO otevov xal Bado kai ra- 
Y es 3 .o) >» NN e, > , - Y x sv y 
mervóv: [16] Wortep oUV 0U8' ápiduos Úrrápxer év aúrois, Oti 1ó TroAd kai [17] 
ókMyov Erepov toútwv, OnAov 6r1 oú8' ¿Ao oddEv tú Avw [18] Úrápier rois 
káro. áAla unv od82 yévos to mAaTd Tod Ba-[19]0Eos" Av yap dv ¿mimedóv mi 
tó cía. Ent al oriyual éx [20] tivos ¿vvrrápxovoy todrw uiEv odv TG yévet kai 
Sienáxero [21] Márov ws Óve yemperpiro Sóyuari, GAN Exádes ápxmy [22] 
ypauy.g—todro Se troAdxig éridei—rás árópouS ypapuás. kaítor áváykn 
toútwv eivai tu mépas: or ¿E od Aóyov ypauyn [24] Éoru, «al oriy uh Eoriv. 





992213 $ a(EESEPVÍT) JS Lat (aut) Al.S 118,3 edd. : om. B(APMVEC) Ascl.* 101,13 || 14 otepedv] 
strictum Lad?O (atevóv?) || 15 16 TAaTd «al 1O orevov EJ* Bekker Bonitz Christ : 19 nAord kai 
otevóv B(APMVEC) Ross Jaeger, cf. Ex otevod kai miartos Al.P 118,25 et kal orevóv ral mató 
Ascl.P ror,20—21 : kai tó mAard kai ro otevov y(ESEDVÍT) |] 16 ¿v a(EESEPVUT) J* Lat edd. cf. Ey 
toútors ALP 118,21: om. B(APMVEC) || 18 eAaro] multum Lati (moA6?) || 20 tivos] tivós Ar” || 
¿vuriápxovo1 a(EESEPVIT) J<, Lat"?8 cf. ALP 119,1415, Ascl.! 102,8 et 102,20 : Evvrrápiovor B(APM) 
edd, : úmápiovor U(VFC) Lat (erunt) AL?! 119,13 || Srepáxero] oppugnat Latieo (Siapáxerar?) || 23 
toúrwv] xai toúrwv Al.“ 120,9 |] eivaí ti mépas a(EESEPT) B(APMVKC]S) edd. : mépas ti ivan Al. 
120,9 : elvar tó mépas Vi || 24 tor1] adhuc Lati (Ér1?) 


[Averroes T 44] 

[992*24] SAws Se Intovons trás copias mepi tóv [25] pavepóv tó aíriov, 
toto pév giáxayev [oúdev yáp Atyopev [26] mepi tñs airias dev ñ ápxh 
1ñs jeraBoAño), tiv $' ovotav [27] oiónevor Afyerv aútoyv étépas ev odaías 
givaí payev, órmos [28] $' ¿xeivar toútov odoiar, Sa keviñs Afyopev: TÓ ydp 


TEXT OF METAPHYSICS A $13 


A e x 4 » El LA , > x x e, - 
uetéxew, [29] Gortrep kai pótepov gírropev, oUdEv ¿otiv. od8e Sn Ómep tas 
[30] ¿miornpars ópúyuev Ov aíriov, Se 9 kai más voús kai máca [31] púors rroret, 
oú82 taúrns tás aitías, jv payev sivar píav [32] rv dpxów, oddEv árrrerar tá 

>» E *x r a FA - A e 18 £ JA 
£iSn, dAMa yéyove tá ad-[33] jara roís vóv y prkdocopía, packóvrwv GAlwv 
xápw [992*1] aúra Seiv mpayuareveodar. 











24 copias a(EESE>VYT) JS Latia?8) (sapientia) Al! 120,18 Ascl.! 103,1 edd. : prhovopias PBLALMVEC) 
Lat" Ar” (Scotus: philosophia; Walzer 1958: 227) || 25 todro Ev eiáxanev] hanc quidern adequavimas 
Lati (roútw piv ¿oírapev?) |] 26 80ev a(EESEPVIT) JE ALP 121,3 edd. : módev B(APMVEC) : de 


17 


Lati 08 (unde) non constat : que Lat* (7) |] 29 87 Srrep] ob hoc vere Lati (81 Smep) || 29-30 Érep tais 
¿moria a(EESEPVIT) (VXC) Lati" (hoc vere scientiis Lati : quam scientiis Lat“) Ar” Bekker Bonitz 
Ross Jaeger : Órep tis ¿mortiuns J : $ mepi ras ¿moras B(ALM) Lac:02) (quam in scientiis) Christ 
|| 31 008€ «(EESEDYAT) Z(VXCIO Lat edd. : róSe B(APM) || 33 ¿Alo a(EESEPYAT) (VECIS ALP 
122,3 Bonitz Ross Jaeger : túwv úAAwv B(APM) Bekker Christ 


[Averroes T 45] 

b y M x e A » / e er , »” 
[9921] En Se tv Úrroxeyuevn y ovotav [2] ws Anv padnuarikwrEpav áv tus 
vroMáBor, kai pállov [3] karnyopeiodar kai Srapopav eivar tis ovolas kal 

e e n e z SN E » NN a e Ns € 
Tñs ÚAnS [4] ñ Úlmy, olov tó pEya kai tó uikpóv, Wortep xal oí puoro-[s] 
Aóyot paci to avóv kal TO TrUKvVÓV, TEpwWTag tOU UrrokeruEvov [6] páckovtes 
eivar Srapopas taúras: tadra yáp ¿oriv breepoxñ [7] tus kai ¿A Aeupis. reepí te 
LA > y » - Y . e, , x ” + Nx , 

kiwiozos, el yév ¿orar taira kivnors, [8] Sfkov Oti kivnoerar tá sión; el Se yu, 
riódev ñAdEv; 

3-4 tig BAng A VAnv BAM) Al." 122,16 edd. : tig VlAns a(EESEPVIT) (VACIO Lat (materiei) Ar” |] 
6 taótas a(EE*EPVIT) J" Lat (has LaiC0 : ea Lat?) edd. : om. B(APMVXC) || yáp] Sé ALS 122,21 |! 
7 115] -que Lati“ (re) || xal ZAderdas a(EESEPVET) ((VEJS) Lat Ar” (Scotus: et diminutio) Al.“ 122,22 
ALP 122,19 Ascl.P 104,33 Ascl.P 105,15 Ascl.* 105,17-18 edd. : om. B(APM) || te a(EESEPT) VK Lat 
Ascl.! 105,20 edd. : Se B(APM) VJ" || 8 ei SE__ñADEV; om. Ar” 


[Averroes T 46] 
[992%8] 8An [9] ydp  mepi púcews áviprne: oxébis. «al O Soxei páSiow [10] 
eivaz, TO Seióar On Ev Úrtavia, od yiyvetar Ti yap éxdeoe1 [11] od ylyverar 
zA 3 > , > E er n A r » , Ny 27 3: x dl 
távra Ev GAMA adró mi Ev, av 889) tig mávra: [12] kai oúd€ todro, tdv un y£vos 
$6 tó kadókou etvar tobro $' [13] év ¿viorg áSúvatov. oddEva $' Exe Aóyov 
> A. sx 6] Nx El y A El de x Y >» LA ” 
oúSe rá pera tods [14] ápt9uods uñkn kat enimeda «ai oreped, oUTe Orts Éotiv 
A 3 . y El A s >» > Tr 7 
y £otaz [15] oúr' el tiva Exe Súvajuv: tadra yap odre gión otóv te eivar [16] 
> LA > > ” x LA y x > - » MJ 
(od yáp etorv ápiduoi) ovte ta perasóú (jadnparira ydp [17] ¿ketva) ote tá 
pdaprá, ... 








9 ávíontar oxéids a(EESEPVT) JS Lati*8 edd. : oxédis áviprora: B(ABMVKO), cf. dewpla dvarpeirar 
AL? 123,14 et intentio auferetur Lat || xa $ a(EESEPVÍ) Jo Lart%8) Ascl.! 106,15, cf. Lar" (et hoc) : Í te 
B(AbmvEC) AL! 123,15 Lat edd.:6 82 T || 10 £ivar] estLati ¡| 0d___ix8éoer (EESEPVT) EVECJS) 
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Lat AL! 123,15-16 Ascl.! 106,16 et AsclP 107,67 edd. : de tig ¿xdéoews BAM) |] 12 dáw ... 84 
a(EESEPVUT) Jo Latt68) : il ... Sdoer BLABMVEC) AL! 123,17 edd., cf. Lat |) 1213 8 ev ex([82 Ev 
oa(EESE-PVÍT<Jb>*) ALÍ 123,18]) JS Lati? 08 edd. : 82 (per haplographiam) B(APMVEC) JP Lat? || 
13 áSúvarov (EESEPV9T) B(APMVEC]S) Lar edd. : te áSúvarov Al! 123,18 || 14 xal (EESEPViT) 
cf. ALP 127,2 Ascl.! 107,27 et Ascl.“ 108,5 Bekker Bonitz Christ : te kai B(APMVXC]S Ross Jaeger 
|| oUte a(EESEPVT) Je Ascl.* 108,5 edd. : od82 B(APMC) : om. VE |] 15 odr El tiva (EE [or el 
tw EP] V?T) J* Lat Bekker, cf. obre si Éxovoi tiva Ascl. 108,7 : ote ríva B(ABMVEC) Bonitz Christ 
Ross Jaeger || 16 padnuarica BALMVEC) E? edd. : tá padnuorica a(EESVÍT) J", cf. AL? 128,6 


[Averroes T' 47] 
[992P17] ... áAda mádiv téraprov Go qaí-[18]verar todró ui yévos. $Aws 
: - ES pa - * 14 ra de 
te TO TtWv Ovrwv Gnreiv ororxeia [19] un Sredovra, moAdaxGs Aeyopévuv, 
E £ e mo. A x 1 AM JH mo > e, > *: 
ásúvatov eúpelv, 4A-L20]Aws te kai todrow tOV TpórtOY Gntobvras £é oíwv ¿ori 
r E , 7 x - n £ mn sx El A E) »” LA 
otorxeiwv. [21] Ex tivov ydp TO moteiv E rráoxerv T TO EÑ09Ú, odk ¿ori Ón iO 
” 3 y” > , a , > 7 ey NN y 7 
[22] AaBeiv, dAX' eírrep, tv oVOLWY ovov EvOexerar Worte to tó [23] Íviwv 
A LA x 57 mn n »”» Y pl > A P. y)” 
ámávtwv tá otorxeta Y Enteiv A oteodar Exerv oúk áAn-[24]0éc. mús S' dy vis 
kai pádor tá tv rávrev otorxeia; [25] SfAov ydp ws oddev olóv te mpo- 
drápxew yvepidovra npóre-[26]pov. Gortep ydp TÁ yewperpeiv pavddvovri 
7 7 
úlla pev év-[27]Séxetar mpoerdévar, dv Se y ¿morñun kal mepi dv pelle: 
, »Qy Y e s NOVO 7 Yo, 
[28] javddverv ovdev tmpoyiyvWoke1, oUro Ín «ai emi tv GA, [29] or 
el ig TÓv TUÁVTO6V Éotiv érorñ un, we tés paciw, oddev [30] dv mpobrdpxor 
yvwpilwv obToc. 





9921718 paíverar tovró e(EESEPVUT) JS, Lat 08) cf. ALP 128,89, edd. : toro paíveras 
B(APMVEC), cf. Lat" (hoc ... videtur) || 1 a(EESEPT) JS Lat? (aliquod) edd., cf. ALP 128,8-9 : om. 
BARLMVEC) Vi Latics || 19 Sredóvea y(ESEPVIT) B(APMVECIO Lats) (dividentem) AL! 128,10 : 
S1ekóvras E Lati" (dividentes Lati : distinguentes Lat") edd., cf. ALP 128,18 Siehópevor || noMaxós 
heyopévov a(EESEPVIUT) G(VECJS Lat" (cuen mudtipliciter dicantur) Al! 128,11 edd. : tá moAhaxós 
leyópeva B(APM) ) LatiiC8) (multipliciter dicta) |] 20 E Cíwv a(EESEPVIT) Z(VECIO edd. : EE dv 
B(APM) Lat (ex quibus) Al.P 128,20 || 21 £09% «(EESEPVIT) Z(VECIO Lat (rectum) ALP 129,4 edd. 
: ed B(APM) Ar"|| 22 póvov] solarum Lat* (uóvev?) || 23 A A(EESEPVÓT) J* Lat (auf) ALP 129,9 
Bekker Bonitz Ross Jaeger : om. Blabmv3J9 Christ|] 99225 yvwpilovra a(EESEYT) BlA?MVECIO) 
Lat edd, : yvapiñovras VÍ Al.” 129,14 || 26 19 yewperpelv pavdávove (EESEbyi [ro yewmperpelv 
pavdávovri T]) (VECIO Lat Ar” (Scotus: quod <si> aliquis addiscat geometriam) Al? 130,23 Ascl.* 
109,32-33 edd. : 1%) yewpérpn yeoperpeiv pav9ávovei B(APM) || 4A2a] 4AMá Ar” (Scotus: sed ante 
debet scire; Bouyges 1952, CLXII) La*0 (sed) || 28 8h B(AdbM) T edd., cf. Latit8) : Set <E>> 
G(VEC) : 82 (BESEPVS) J" Lat" (autemn) Ascl.S 109,36 || 29 rávrwv a(EE*VIT) Jo Ascl.* 109,37 edd. 
: árrávewo B(APLMVEC) Eb || (ds a(EESEPY9T) Lat Ascl. 109,37 Bekker Bonitz Christ : otav 8% 
BlabmvEC) <Eb> Ross Jaeger 


[Averroes T 48] 

[992*30] katror máca pádnors Sia [31] mpoyryvwoxopévov E ávicv A tvóv 
¿gori, kal y 91 ároSeí-[32]5ewg <rxar> ñ 1 Ópiouov (Sei yap ¿E dv O ÓpropiOs 
tpoewWévar xai [33] eivar yvoprua): Ópoiws Se xai y SY ¿raywyhs. 


TEXT OF METAPHYSICS A $I5 








31-32 ñ Ól drodeizzws <xai> í SY ÓptonGv Bonitz (cl. ALP 130,20) Christ Ross Jaeger : A $1 
ánoSeiews Y SY Spopov a(EBSEPVIT) B(APMVECIO Lat Ar" Bekker, cf. ALP 130,12-13 et Ascl.P 
110,23 |] 32 8 ópioyGy] per diffinitionem Lat" (SY Spropod?) || mpoeiSEvar] aliquo modo scire Lati 
(mos eiSévar?) || 33 Y a(EESEPVIT) ((VECIS) Lat (que = ñ Lat 8), cf. Ascl.P 110,5, edd. :  B(APM) 


[Averroes T 49] j 

b E y » a » > , YA 3 x o 
[o92P33] ádMa uñnv [993*1] kai el tuyxáver oúuguros odoa, davuaotróv TS 
havdávo-[2]uev Exovres thv kpariornv tv ¿motnuów. En ms tus yve-[3] 
pul éx tivov ¿otl, kai mos ¿orar S%Aov; xal ydp todr Exel [4] árropiav: áugr- 

zA y EA 14 y vo» Y lá E x a Y > 
oBntñoete yap dv tig Morrep kai mepi ¿vias [s] ovAdaBás: oí uev yáp to Ta Ex 
tod y kal $ kai a pa-[óloiv eivar, oi SE rives Erepov p9óyyov paorv eivar kai 

,Q/ ” r > 7 > Mv ” me - » s 

oúdEva [7] tv yvwplpwv. En Se wv ¿oriv ato9nors, tadra ms dv tus [8] un 
” *x ” LA , El yA r 3 y -./ > , 
Exwv yv aio drow yvoin; kaítor ¿der elye mávtiwv taúra [9] otorxeiá ¿ortv ¿E 
Qv, Worrep al cúvdero! puwvaí glow ¿x tów [10] oikelwv otorxelwv. 








993*1 kal el tuyxáver (EESEPVIT) JS Latic8 Ascl.! 110,6 Bekker Bonitz Christ : kad om. Lat? : el al 
ruyxávor B(APM) AL! 131,12 Ross Jaeger : el kai royxáver G(VXC) || 2-3 yvioprei BLAPMVEC) edd. 
:yvopice AL! 132,9 ALP 132,12 : yvwpioeiev (EESEPVIT) J* Ascl.! 110,17 || s Ja ALP 132,14-133,4 
C (ex Za) Ar” (Scotus: sexta littera Grecorum scilicet 2; Walzer 1958, 224) Bonitz Christ Ross Jaeger: £a 
UV) : opa a(EESVUT) B(APM) J" Lat (sma LaC08 [syma Lar*)) Ascl.P 110,22 et Ascl.* 110,27 Bekker 
: oóa Eb || 8 AL? 132,17 L(VEC) Ar” (Scotus: d; Walzer 1958, 224) Bonitz Christ Ross Jaeger : y 
«(EESEDYAT) BAdM) J* Lat (m LatiC08 : M Lat?) Ascl.* 110,27 Bekker || 6 tives Erepov pOdóyyov 
paciv «(EESEPVIT) J* Lar" Ascl.* 110,28 edd. : tiva Erepov p9óyyov paotv VE Lar 08) : róv Erepov 
rpórov ¡S1ov B(APM) || 8 yvoín «(EESE9VIT) B(APBMVECIS Lat Ascl.! 110,30 edd. : Éxor Al! 133,21 
11 ¿Ser a(EESEPVAT) JS Lati? D8 Ascl.s 111,6 edd. : Sei BIAPMVEC) Lat? : del Ar” (Scotus: ef etiam ista 
semper sunt elementa cuinslibet; Bouyges 1952, CLXID), cf. 983917 || tadrá ES T(VXC) ALP 134,5 Ascl.* 
111,6 Christ Ross Jaeger : tadra a(BEPVIT) B(APM) Lat (hec Lati?O8 : ea Lat?) Ar” Bekker Bonitz 


IO 
[Averroes T 50] 


a er hp 5 : > Lá >» - ,/ - Y E 
[993?11] “Oti uev odv tas eipnuevas ev toís puorxois arias [12] Gnreiv ¿otraor 
mávtes, kal toUTWwvV ¿xtóg oUgEuiav Exowyuev dv [13] eireeiv, SñAov xal ¿xk tóv 
tipótepov eipnuévov: GAN ápuSpos [14] taútas, kai tpórtov ev tiva rácal 

el ”» EA lA > dl ES A ” e 
Tipótepov elpnyvral 1pó-[1s]rov Se tiva odSa os. dedAlopuévy yap Éorev T 
nporn [16] pr dovopía mepi mávriov, éte véa te kai xar' ápxas odoa [kai [17] 


TO Tpútov], ... 





12 Exoyev hv a(EESEPT VÍ) Jo Lati" (habeamus utique Latl : habeamus Lat“) edd. : Exopev B(ALMVEC) 
<Eb> Late) (habemus) Al 63,28, || 14 taúras] hee Lati8 (abrar?) || 16 návrov e(EESEPViT) Al. 
63,31 J% edd. : ármávrow B(ABMVEC) || ve kai y(EPVST) J* Ross Jaeger : te EE* Ascl.* 111,25 Bekker 
Bonitz : xa Al.“ 63,31 : om. B(APMVEC) Christ || 16-17 xai tó npúvrov] del. Ross Jaeger 
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[Averroes T' 51] 
[993*17] ... ¿rel xal "EurreSoxAñg Oorodv tá Aóyw pnotv [18] etvar, todro $' 
, : r 3 3 € e A e A E ho v Q rá El - 
gor TO tí fiv elvas kai Y ovota tod mpáyuatos. áAAa uv Opoiws ávaykalov 
v £ » e Y e 3 : 1 mn vez a - 
kai vápras xal tv úAAwv [20] Ekaotov eivar tov Aóyov, T un Ss év: Íta toto 
y 4] M x > - 4 y - / y y > y Ae 
yap xal capi [21] «ai dotodv ¿orar «al tv dAAwv Éxaorov kai od Sid Try 
er en > 7 va m” Y 57 DA A? > sx mo. 
VlAny, [22] Rv éxeivos Aéyer, rúp kai yñv kai ÚOwp ral ágpa. áAAa [23] taira 
ZA x Y £ mn > 3 £ * > r 
¿Mov pev Atyovros ouvepnoev dv é£ aávaykns, ca-[24]965 $2 odk glpnkev. 
repi pév odv tó tot0ÚTWwV SeSnAwtar kal [25] mpótepov: doa Se mepi tó 
> ” A > , 7 Él Y lA r y mn >, 
avtúv toUtwv áropñoerev áv ti, [26] émaveldwpev mráliv: táxa ydp dv éE 


adroyv eúrroprnoawév [27] ti pos tas Vorepov ártopias. 








19-20 gÁPkaS ... ÉKACTOV BAM) Vi Ross Jaeger : oádpra ... ÉxkaoTov U(VEC) Lat? (carnem ... singula) : 
capos ... Exactov (EESEPT) Jc Lai*o (carnis ... unumguodque) : capos ... Exáotov Lat$ (carnis 
... singulorum), coni. Bekker Bonitz Christ || 20 tóv Aóyov e(EESEPT) B(APMVECIS Latt08): rv 
Móywv Vi : fortasse Túy Adyw (scil. vápxas ... Exaotov eivar) cf. 21718 (óotody ty Aóyw prov elvas) 
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per se 2802, 323; per accidens, 193, 
203, 212, 362, 411 

peras See limit 

perception 1, 3-16, 22, 24, 31, 33, 
3778, 160, 173, 239, 3302, 343, 
431 

perishable things 53, 180, 24951, 
267, 269, 273, 275, 282, 285, 300, 
327 

Pherecydes 94 

Philolaus 143, 147—$1, 1534, 156-7, 
164, 205, 2545, 257, 261, 449 

philosophia 49—s0, 64 

phronésis 1O, 12, 39, $5 

phusis See nature 

physicists 141, 158, 165, 201, 205, 
207, 211-12, 214, 220—1 

physics 49, $52, 61, 64, 130, 141, 
14951, 163, 184, 204, 255, 350 
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place: (topos and chóra) 1946; of 


numbers in Universe, 1523, 
2602 
Plato: dialogues 29, 169, 1756; 


Cratylus, 88, 17273; Critias, 57; 
Gorgias, 29-30, 101, 125; Laws, 30, 
128; Phaedo, 4, 7, 26, I118—19, 126, 
133, 164, 169, 175-6, 188, 200, 
211-159, 276, 280, 284, 28990, 
2923, 304, 321, 346, 351, 41314, 
451, 462; Phaedrus, 31,65; Philebus, 
3-4, 48, $2, 114, 188, 191, 1946, 
248, 271, 274, 325; Protagoras, 64, 
67, 90; Republic, 30—1, 556, 63, 66, 
178, 311, 321; Sophist, 701, 84=S, 
89, 92, 945, 99—100; Symposium, 
121-3; Theaetetus, 63; Tímaeus, 
6, ÓS, 169, 185, 19I-2, 194—7, 
207, 210-13, 223, 248, 271, 290, 
350; Lecture on the Good, 170, 
210; Platonic Socrates, 173, 176; 
Platonist, $8, 93, 142, 163-4, 178, 
183, 192, 196, 217, 209—72, 274—7, 
281-3, 286, 293, 2956, 302—6, 
308, 313, 31518, 320, 3226, 342, 
348—9, 424, 426—7, 436, 446, 451; 
unwritten doctrine, 167, 170, 184, 
194, 248, 410 
pluralists 77, 84, 
I$9—60, 229, 430 
Polus 13, 17, 26, 101, 437—8, 451 
Polybius 23 
praxis 11, 21, 30—1, 336, 59 
precision (exactness): akribeía, 12, 


96, 142, 156, 


48, $7—8; precise arguments, 269, 
2723, 276—7, 280 

Presocratics 26, 118, 161, 163, 225—Ó6, 
228—9, 245, 316 
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principle: first 39, 43, 52, $5, 62, 69, 
728, 93, 95—6, 99, 102, 157, 165, 
167, 170, 1812, 193, 200, 230-—1, 
273, 276, 297, 303, 316, 3289, 
335, 338, 344, 3524; and causes, 
1, 3779, 41, 43, 49, 52, 54, ÓI2, 
64—5, 723, 8475, 98, 265, 311, 
342, 3589; arché, 39, 58, 69, 
72—8, 80—9, 939, 102, 164, 168, 
190; formal, 192, 199; material, 


106, 108—11, 1357, 170, 192, 
194—6, 200, 298, 313, 324 
Protagoras 64, 67, 90, I02, 169, 
204—6 
Pythagoreans 74, 14157,  IS9, 
161-6, 168, 175, 1814, 186, 
189-92, 197, 200, 202, 220-—1, 


2278, 24955, 257—62, 267, 285, 
3034, 306, 348, 413, 428, 430, 
435, 4479 


receptacle 192, 194—6, 200, 213 
relative terms 267, 269, 272, 277 
relativism 173 

reminiscence 330 


scholé 35-6 

science 1, 13, 17, 32—7, 39, 436, 49, 
$174, 56—62, 64—Ó6, 94, 97—9, 103, 
132, 139, 183-4, 2034, 2511, 267, 
2724, 2823, 3212, 32830, 332, 
344, 3545, 3579, 437; universal, 
54, 56, 32930, 333 

sensible objects 23, 1712, 174-80, 
1834, 187-8, 197-8, 253, 271, 
287, 298—9, 306, 317, 327, 3323, 
410, 443—5; perceptible objects, 7, 
268, 294; sensible world (See also 
world, sensible) 


separation: of numbers 155; Of the 
Forms, 176, 197, 267, 272, 287, 
292, 295; ofthe four elements, 236 

Simplicius 74, 78, 87, 102, 122, 
169—70, 193, 195, 197, 205, 207, 
230, 343 

sophia 1, 10, 20, 24, 26, 32-3, 379, 
41, 43-62, 64—7, 106, 335. See also 
wisdom 

species 6—7, 9-10, $9, IOI, 128, 134, 
198—9, 274, 281, 289, 291-2, 318, 
355, 415, 435, 444, 489 

Speusippus 184, 188, 297-8, 
322, 4489 

stoicheion See element 

Stoicism 23, 91, 209, 221, 236 

strife See love and strife 

subject matter $2, 567, 97, 284, 
286, 355, 357, 409 

substance (ousia) $23, $7, 59, 71, 
75784, 97, 133, 136, 138, 140, 145, 
161, 163—S, 169, 184, 1923, 230—1, 
2412, 244-50, 267, 277—9, 2813, 
285, 287, 299-302, 307-8, 312, 
314-18, 320—1, 3234, 326, 328, 
345, 411, 418, 422, 430, 455 

substrate 712, 77-90, 81-3, 95, 1OS, 
IO08—11, 145, 158, 165, 196, 235—6 

sustoichia 1557 

synonymy, synonymous 2, 39, 126, 
177-80, 208, 283—5, 307, 346, 
4445 


318, 


techné (art) 13, 16-35, 378, 41, $7, 
67, 113—14 

teleology, finality 5, 97-8, 114, 139, 
175, 200, 202, 213, 216, 223, 350; 
goal oriented agent causation, 120 

textual criticism 403, 409 


Thales 69-70, 74, 76, 79, 
84—91, 94, 103, 115, 222 

theology, 7, 43, $2, 103, 119, 184 

Theophrastus 40, 74, 136, 205, 306 

Third Man  Argument 267-9, 
2712, 276—80, 300, 4.15 

transcendence 176, 288 

translation of Metaphysics: Arabic, 
17, 177, 186, 199, 305, 312, 315, 
327, 3312, 388, 399-400, 402—4, 
406, 409, 415, 458; Latin, 17, 174, 
177, 186, 196, 401, 403=5, 415, 439, 
458 

transmission of Metaphysics 387, 
389, 39576, 399, 407-8, 412, 422, 
431 

truth, alétheia 72, 81, 96—8, 100-1, 
107—9, IJI-12, 139-40, 171, 175, 
202, 204—$5, 209, 270, 274, 338, 
344, 360, 417 


81, 


units $7, 86, 105, 150, 259, 281, 208, 
300, 304, 307, 309—I2, 314—18 
universals 16, 20-2, 25, 41, 142, 
175-6, 193, 257-8, 266, 269; 
universal form, 308; universality, 
21, $3, 56, ÓI, 356, 359 

unlimited 84, 144, 147, 14950, 
154—9, I61-Ó, 195, 228, 249, 2534, 
256—8, 268; unlimitedness, 191 
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virtue, areté 36, 47, 57, 59 

void 136-8, 145, I5$0-1, 1545, 163, 
244, 256—7 


William of Moerbeke 177, 198, 
396, 401, 4036 

wisdom See also sophia: a science of 
the archai, 203, 206, 211, 220; as 
first philosophy, 354; as theoretical 
knowledge, 69, 72, 94, 171, 215, 
3557; practical, 22, 39 

wonder 34, 43, 62-3, 66—7 

world 48, $3, $9, 94, 109, 113, 124-S, 
138, I$5, 157, 190, 200, 208, 259, 
312, 343, 421, 440; generating/ 
making of, 133, 141, ISO—I, 169, 
251, 257, 40$-51; history of, 236; 
intelligible, 161; order, 112, 116, 
1645, 254, 260; physical, 196, 
249, 252, 257, 260, 350; sensible, 
30, 150, 158, 160—1, 164, 171, 191, 
196—7, 213, 268, 299, 424; soul, 
185, 211 


Xenophanes 80, 89, 91, 94, 119, 158, 
160 
Xenophon 114, 174, 176 


